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The dark line indicates the course which the explorers will follow. 
10TH. 


MAP OF ALASKA, SHOWING THE - ROUTE OF THE. “FRANK LESLIE” EXPEDITION, WHICH SAILED FROM SAN FRANCISCO APRIL 


~ = ED NEWSPAPER. [Jory 25, 1891 


OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


W" reproduce on this page the map of Alaska published in 
our first edition of week before last, showing the route 
which will be followed by the FRANK LESLIE expedition now en 


route for that comparatively unknown region. The expedition 
San Fraucisco on the 10th instant in the United 


sailed from 
States Coast Survey steamer Patterson, which will land the ex- 
plorers at Juneau City, indicated on the map by a white circle. 
lhe course which the explorers will pursue from that poiut is 
shown by the black line reaching thence to the Copper River, 
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NEW YORK, MAY 16, 1891. 


a Si OUR ALASKA. BSE SAFETY ons 

a & 4 * THE EXPLORERS ASSURED. 

i as )RIVATE dispatches to the proprietors of this paper, 
as well as Associated Press dispatches, bring the pleas- 

» ~~ ant intelligence of the safety of the exploring expedition 

/sent out over a year ago by Frank Lesurm’s Inpusrrarep 


Newsparer to penetrate the hitherto unexplored and well- 


Dien: Oa nigh inaccessible interior regions of Alaska. Our readers 


Aces % be will recall the reports we have printed regarding the 
ae | trials and privations of the explorers, the division of the 

ED hae party into two expeditions, the approach of winter, and 
We the sudden breaking of communication with both the ex- 
en | . Sis ploring parties. For months not a word was heard from 


| our snow- -bound and intrepid representatives in the re- 


Tt now appears that one of the parties, headed by Mr. 


a hundred miles during the cold days of fall and winter, using 
| dog-teams and sleds for three hundred miles s through almost — 
| impassable snows. Another. branch of the exploring party, 
» \héaded by Mr. A B. Schanz, a well-known scientist and — 
‘| journalist, was delayed by the illness of Mr. Schanz, and 


mote fastnesses of Alaska, bz 


E, H. Wells and Frank Price, made a journey of thirteen _ 
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‘afterward made a perilous skiff journey down the Yukon 
River. 


to geographers, scientists, and the general public. 


Both parties report discoveries of decided interest 


Among their achievements is the crossing of the Chilkat 
Mountains by a route never before traversed by white 
men, and the discovery of a large lake, named Arkell, in 
honor of the projector of the expedition, and which the 
explorers report to be the main reservoir of the Tahk 
River and the real source of the Yukon, the head waters 
of which were reported by Schwatka to be further south 
in the Chilkat range. 

The explorers were equipped with the best photo- 
graphie outfits, and were prepared also to furnish artistic 
sketches of the strange sights they met. 


graphic narratives of their adventures. Our readers may 
hope shortly to receive the first installment of the story 
of their hazardous journey in midwinter through trackless 
wilds in an almost undiscovered country. 

The New York Tribune, with the staff of which Mr. 
Schanz, one of the explorers, was formerly connected, 


_| the source of the Yukon River. 


said in its issue of May 5th: 


“The exploring expedition organized a year ago by FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER has accomplished important results. EH. 
Wells, the leader of the party, who at one time was reported to have 
perished from starvation in the interior of Alaska, has returned to Port 
Townsend with a wonderful record of adventures, privations, and dis- 
coveries. A year ago he set out from the coast to cross the Chilkat 
Mountains by a route never before tr ayersed. Descending the further 
side of the divide, he discovered a large Jake, which he has pronounced 
His main party was employed for a 
long period in exploring Arkell Lake and the Tahk River, while ake 

en were ere detailed tos seare h for the 2 Alsec k River, w rhich they si p 


They were also 
selected with special regard to their capacity to write 


Wells, @lave w Sek ais, 


in finding. A long overland journey into the interior of Alaska fol- 
lowed, in the course of which an entirely unknown section cf the coun- 
iry was traversed and carefully mapped. The coast was reached after 
« run of 1,300 miles in cold weather, dog-trains and sleds being used in 
ihe deep snow. About one hundred and fifty men have been employed 
in the expedition at various times during the twelve months of active 


accurately outlined. The explorers were reduced to desperate straits 


interesting narrative to both the scientific world and the general 


work, 
* From the details given of the routes of the exploring parties we 
judge that the total distance traveled will exceed 7,000 miles. As much 


if the work was done in portions of the interior not previously visited 
by while men, a great body of fresh information has been obtained, by 
which blank spaces in the map can be filled out and the water-courses 


from starvation and had many perilous adventures. A most interest- 
ing narrative of these remarkable journeys is in reserve for the reading 
public ; and, what is More important, the world’s stock of knowledge 
respecting Alaska will be largely increased. The proprietors of the 
journal who have sent out this costly expedition are to be congratu- 
lated upon the splendid results of their enterprise.”” 


NEW YORK, JUNE 20, 1891 


ADVENTURES IN ALASKA. 


IDESPREAD interest is manifested in the explorations of 

the party sent by this newspaper to Alaska, The Wilkes- 

barre Record truthfully says: ‘Our own continent offers oppor- 
tunity for exploration quite as surprising as anything to be hoped 
for in Africa ;” and the Utica Herald says that, from the interview 
with Mr. Wells of the Lestin’s NewspaPER party, it is plain that 
“when the story in detail of the experiences and discoveries of 
the party is made public in FRANK LEsLtn’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER, as it is promised it soon will be, it cannot fail to be a most 


public.” 

The success of the party sent out by FRanK Lesiie’s ILtus- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER and the results of their explorations serve 
at least one good purpose: they have stimulated interest in Alas- 


\g 


truths, 


i 
Eyen men of science, fimous in the world, have helped in all in- 


73 . . 1 a 
“ side-hill” bear, an unfortunate animal whose legs are short 
none side of his body than on the other, and who, in cons 
quence, can ascend a hill only by running around it ina spiral. 


nocence to deceive the public, by jumping at conclusions. They 
looked at the rough outside of a high board fence and therefrom | 


judged the appearance of the grounds behind it. I am there- 


. . % 
fore no longer surprised when a person receives with doubt the . 


statements that the most of Alaska is covered with a dense 


primeval forest, that the ice runs out of the rivers in ‘spring, that nel es 
it iseven uncomfortably hot in summer-time, that a traveler there | 


is liable to be eaten up by mosquitoes rather than by polar bear, | 


and that the site of old Fort Yukon, in the Arctic zone, is at the | 


present moment a perfect tangle of white roses. Yet the blight- 
ing shadow of improbability has frequently been cast upon lesser 


It was for the purpose of acquiring accurate information about 
Alaska, and of transmitting such knowledge as might be ob- 
tained to its readers. that WRANK Lusite’s ILLUSTRATED NEWS- | 
PAPER, early in 1890, conceived the idea of sending a well- 
equipped expedition to that region. A plan was soon developed, 
and during March the personnel of the exploring party was se- 


lected. The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey took an 
immediate interest in the work, and agreed to supply, in ex- 
change for the geographical results of the exploration, transpor- 


| tation to Alaska, as well as an outfit of the instruments essential 


in a preliminary survey. The objects of the enterprise attracted 
universal commendation, and when the party left San Francisco, 


kan matters. One of our New York City contemporaries, the 
Ledger, has already projected another exploring expedition, and 
as a result of these visits of daring adventures we hope soon to 


haye the map of Alaska considerably enlarged and extended, 

A prefatory summary of the results of our exploration is 
published on another page, but the work achieved by the party 
sent out by this paper can only be appreciated after the complete 
| narrative has been read. Among the most interesting features 
_ of the publication that we shall present from Messrs. Wells, 
' Schanz, and their associates will be maps of the lower and cen- 
tral sections of the Territory, disclosing several geographical 
changes of vital importance. A map given in the present issue 
shows the routes traveled by the explorers, and the vast extent 


_ of the territory covered by them. This should be preserved for 


future reference. 

Apart from the material interest that will attach to the nar- 
rative, it will be a most'thrilling record of an extraordinary series 
of adventures, describing the perils of travel on land and water ; 


_. over the ice and snow dy raft, dog-sleds, and on foot. Some 


of the escapes of the explorers were marvelous; in fact, the 
whole diary of the trip is marvelously interesting. 


EXPLORING ALASKA! 


HE “PRANK LESLIE'S EXPEDITION —PREFATORY STATE 
MENTS OF ITS PURPOSES AND PLANS—HOW IT WAS 
ORGANIZED AND WHAT IT DISCOVERED— 
OHANGING THE MAP OF ALASKA AND 
REVEALING ITS HIDDEN SOURCES 
OF WEALTH. 


AS IN?PERESTING SUMMARY FROM THE BXPLORERS. 


F no country on the face of the globe is 
so little known that is true, and so much 
said that is untrue, as of our great Are- 
tic Territory, Alaska. Through the ef- 
forts of such individuals as have been 


happily characterized as “ parlor explor- 


haye heen published has made it difficult for the ayerage reader 
to decide whom aud what to believe. An excursion to Sitka and 
back on a palatial steamer, a view of a few Chilkat Indians, and 
8 conversation with a few accomplished liars of the fall of 749, 


laskan adventure, and to enrich that chapter of zoology which 


ers,” encouraged by the natural or acquired mendacity of 
frontiersmen and miners, the public las been crammed full of 
__ wisinformation, and the lack of consistency in the yarns which 


has enabled a host of historians to write blood-curdling tales of 


e griffin and the basilisk by the discovery of the , 


jectors considerable latitude was permitted for sneh changes in 


April 10th, 1890, on the Coast Survey vessel Patterson, it did so 
under the most favorable of auspices. , 

The three officers of the expedition had agreed upon a united 
plan of tentative investigation, but by the wisdom of the pro- 


the organization and route as might prove advantageous. The 
final results show what beneficial effect this happy condition 
had upon the work. The separation of the three officers, and 
the consequent organization of three distinct parties, became un- 
avoidable, and though, perhaps, the trials of the individual ex- 
plorers were thereby increased, yet it became possible to cover 
immense tracts of territory which otherwise could not have been 
reached. The accompanying map is published merely to show 
the actual routes taken by the members of the expedition, and 
especially to give the reader an idea of the immense distances 
which were traversed. It may be said here that the longest 
route (my own) was more extensive than that of any previous 
Alaskan traveler, being about 4,500 miles on the mainland of our 
Arctic province. Two divisions of the expedition remained in 
Alaska through the winter, and their experiences add another 
chapter of value to the final reports. Such wide investigations, 
distributed over so long a period, naturally have given ample 
opportunity for observation and study. The conditions under 
which the work was done were rarely the most pleasant, and at 
times became positively desperate. The narrative of these 
travels, as it will appear in the coming pages of FRANK Lusiig’s 
ILLUSTRATED Newspaper, therefore has, besides its relative 
practical value, an intrinsic thrilling interest, a record of the 
trials of the pioneer. 


In order to give the reader a clear idea of the original organi-— 


_ zation of the expedition and of the subsequent organizations of 
the different parties. T present here the following data in tabu- 
lated form, the information being arranged chronologically : 


_ First organization of main body—F. J. Glave, one of Stanley's 
pioneer officers, correspondent and artist ; E. H. Wells, of Cincinnati 
correspondent and photographer ; A.B. Schanz, of New York corre. 
spondent, historian, and astronomer ; Franklin B. Price and John Dal- 
ton, of San Francisco, helpers ; thirty Chilkat natives. May 4th to June 
Sth, 1890. Results: Exploration of Chilkat valley and of the head-waters 
of the Yukon; discovery of Leslie and Knapp glaciers, Leslie Pass, the 
Seer-kwet River, and Lakes Mand and Arkell. ; : 

First Division—E. J. Glaye and John Dalton, afterward joined by 
Gunena Indians. June 8th. Results: Exploration of head-waters of the 
Alseck River, descent of that Stream, determination of its outlet into 
Dry Bay, southeastern Alaska. 

Second organization of main body—B. H. Well 
Price, and Indiank, a Chilkat ae June eek to sake anaes oe 
sults: Concluded survey of Lake Arkell ; descent and survey of ‘the Taha 
River ; descent of the Yukon by raft to Forty-mile Creek. - 

Second Division, Jirst organization—f. H. Wells, F. B. Price, F. H 
DeHaas, Indiank. June 22d to September 18th, 1890. Results : “Aseont 


of Forty-mile Creek; portage to Tananah River; descent of that stream to 


its mouth ; descent of the Yukon to Nulato : i 
Sea and St, Michaels, es : Pee ey 3 eee 


Ta ene 


French, volunteer. August 13th to September 8th, 1890. Results: Descent 


of the Yukon from Forty-mile Creek to St. Michaels on Behring Sea. 
Third Division, second organization—A. B. Schanz, William C. Green- 


field, volunteer, and Esquimaux, September 8th to October 10th, 1890. a 
= f 


Results . Bidarka (skin canoe) trip from St. Michaels to Ikogmute Mis- 

ae on oa ukon; portage to the Kaskokyim River; descent of that 
ream , further portages and coasting alon, 

to Nushagak on Bristol Bay. : eer 


Second Division, second organization —B. H. Wells, F. B. 


Third Division, first organization —A. B. Schanz and James A. i 
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ndiank, and Esquimaux. September-22d to November 12th, 1890. Re- 


sults same as those of previous paragraph, Mr. Wells having followed 
Mr. Schanz on his ronte. 


_ Second Division, third organization —¥. 1. Wells, F. B. Price, In- 
diank, two Nushagak ocandinavians, Esquirzaux, and three dog teams. 
January 28th to February 14th, 1991. Results: Crossing of Aliashka 
peninsula from Nushagak to Katmai on Shelikoff straits. 

Third Diviston, third organization—A. B. Schanz, John W. Clark, 
and Innokente Shishkin, volunteers, nine Esquimaux, and three dog 
teams. dunuary 29th to February 25th, 1891. Results: Ascent of 
Nushagak, Muichutna, and Kokhtuli rivers ; portage to and discovery 
of head of Chulitna River: descent of that stream ; discovery of Lake 
Clark and of the Noghelin River ; crossing of Lake Iliamna on the ice ; 
descent of the Kwichagak River to Bristol Bay. 

Third Division, fourth organization—A. B. Schanz and five Esqui- 
maux. Two dog teams. February 26th to March 8th, 1891. Results: 
Crossing of Aliashka peninsula to Katmai, same route as that of Mr. 
Wells. 


At Katmai the second and third divisions were reunited, pro- 
ceeded thence to Kodiak, to Sitka, and back to the United States. 
Any one who will carefully follow the routes of these different 
partiés on the map must be impressed with the immensity of 
the undertaking, and with the importance of its.successes. The 
means for travel included every method in use among the natives 
of Alaska, packing on Indian trails, voyages by raft, birch canoe, 
open skiff, and skin boats (bidarkas), dog-sledging and snow- 
shoeing. 

A few brief general deductions on the characteristics, re- 
sources, and affairs of Alaska may be here in order, to be elabo- 


-rated upon hereafter. The whole of the Territory may be divided 
» topographically into mountainous districts, river-valleys, and tun- 


dra. It possesses no plains or steppes like Siberia, its Asiatic 
sister country. The mountainous regions of the interior differ 
materially in character from the huge towering wall on Alaska’s 
southern shore, known as the St. Elias Alps. There are not, as 
has been supposed by some scientific men, as huge glaciers in 
the interior as those feeding into Yakutat, Icy and Glacier Bays, 
or into Lynn Canal. In the southeast, the conditions are favor- 
able for the formation of hugh ice masses, inasmuch as the warm, 
moisture-laden breezes from the Japanese current are congealed 
directly against a mountain range of great height. Not so in 
the interior, where there is never so great a contrast. The tim- 
ber-line on the mountains seems to me to be remarkably high, 
and the shrubbery, grasses, and mosses occupying still higher 
regions afford splendid pastures in the summer for moose, eari- 
bou, ibex, and mountain sheep, and in the winter even supply 
food for immeuse herds of wild reindeer 

The river-valleys of Alaska are usually wide and rolling, aud 
covered with interminable forests of birch, spruce, willow, pop- 
lar, cottonwood, and some of the smaller varieties of needlewood. 
Throughout these primeval timber-lands the soil consists in the 
summer-time of a thick, spongy layer of moss and lichens fairly 
soaking in moisture. The closely woven vegetation las for cen- 
turies made it impossible for the sun to dry out this peaty soil, 
and the moisture retained makes the land unfit for agriculture. 
T have found in several instances, however, large tracts of tim- 
ber-land through which forest-fires have raged, and in which the 
peat has been burned out. The ashes and the sandy soil under 
the moss and lichen, mixed through the ages with rich humus 
from decayed vegetation, in such cases, produced perfect tangles 
of wild flowers. The density and variety of Alaskan vegetation, 
its quantities of wild flowers and berries, argue in favor of agri- 
cultural possibilities. It is true that from two to five feet below 
the surface one may strike at all times a layer of solidly frozen 
ground, yet the same fact has been shown to obtain with the great 
wheat-fields of Manitoba and the Northwest Territory. Only 
potatoes and turnips have been tried in Alaska, and both have 
yielded remarkable crops. 1 was surprised not to find anywhere 
among the white traders and missionaries any hot-beds, for the 
use of which the climate seems to be particularly adapted. The 
summer season is-short in months, but in point of hours of sun- 
shine it is equal to about six months of our summer. By the 
gift of the midnight sun, Providence has intended at least a par- 
tial equalization for the benefit of the poor Alaskan. 

The tundra land is a dreary moor which frames the western 
shore of Alaska. It consists of deposit made by the great streams, 


the Yuke 1, Kuskokvim, and Nushagak. through the ages. All 
| these str ams are full of drift-wood and sediment, and are grad- 
| ually building new territory out into Behring Sea. The tundra 


is therefore practically delta-land, consisting of a stratum of 
sunken and interlaced water-logzed drift-wood, covered with silt 
or clay on which a layer of peaty vegetable remains, forming a 
foundation for the endless moss. Throughout this immense plain 
of * made” land there are pools and Jakes and dead rivers which 
are inhabited during the summer by millions of ducks, geese, and 
eranes, who have developed in that region the great breeding- 
ground of the world. The numbers of these aquatic birds which 
are seen on a summer trip through the tundra are simply beyond 
comprehension. I myself have seen the sky as black with geese 
as if a swarm of locusts were descending, and T have also enjoyed 
the peculiar sport of hunting wild geese with aclub. The tundra 
moss is liberally mixed with a moss-like plant, bearing a blue 


ese and ducks consider a rare delicacy. It seems 


See a ee — 
to me that some industries might be derived from the existence 
of these huge breeding-grounds. 

Everywhere in Alaska is secured every year a ma; 
output of land furs, not to be surpassed. There are mink, martin, 
land-otter, white, red, black and silver-tipped foxes, beaver, por-* 
eupine, arctic hare, black, brown, red and silver-tipped bear, gray 
timber-wolves, marmot, ground-squirrel, muskrat, ermine, wol 
verine, and probably some varieties have been omitted in the list. 
The annual catch of seal and sea-otter is generally known. The 
salmon-canning industry of Alaska is being rapidly developed, 


there being over twenty established canneries in the Territory at 


Petersburg are on the sixtieth parallel, as are also the head- 


the present time. Yet there are many other pursuits which may 
be and which will be followed to advantage. 
That Alaska has vast mineral resources cannot be doubted, 


although the many placer-miners who are washing gold on Forty- 
mile Creek are not having the greatest results. The chief com- 
plaint as to the gold seems to be that there are insurmountable 
technical difficulties in saving it. This fact has become known 
through the expedition, and has already caused a Californian in- 
ventor of a gold-saving machine to open negotiations for operating 
his apparatus in Alaska. The other trouble, the shortness of the 
season, is really no reason at all, because the continual daylight 
of the summer months would allow the use of double gangs of 
miners. Almost in every river of the Territory there is plenty of 
| black sand, and a ‘“color” may be obtained anywhere.  Facili- 
tated communication with the outer world and the investment of 
a fair capital would make a success not only of gold, but also of 
copper and quicksilver mining. 

For the development of.all these different industries of our 
Territory it seems to me that a number of changes in the admin- 
istration of Alaskan affairs will be essential. Alaska is a large 
country. It is so large that whereas in other lands the number 
of inhabitants to the square mile is given in the census, the 
Alaskan census reports the number of square miles to the inhab- 
itant. Each man, woman, buck, squaw, and papoose in Alaska, 
if the Territory were divided among its population, would have a 
happy hunting-ground of nineteen square miles, in which he or 
she could rattle around like a pea in a bass-drum. Another geo- 
graphical fact is that Sitka, the capital of the Territory is farther 
from Attu Island, the westernmost in Alaska, than from Port- 
land, Maine. Yet the officials in Sitka are supposed to “govern ” 
affairs in Attu, as well as at Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean, 
or at Kodiak Island, which is really by far more central, more 
important, and more in the high-roads of navigation than petty 
Sitka. An absurd circumstance is, that if the Governor at Sitka 
desires to communicate with the deputy-marshal at Kodiak, 
the communication must go by way of San Frzncisco, because 
there is no communication between Sitka and western Alaska. 
It seems to be indicated by the facts that either should the govy- 
| ernment-seat be removed to Kodiak, or some other more central 
place, or, at least, that the Territory should be divided into 
Western Alaska and Southeastern Alaska. 

In closing these prefatory remarks I desire to express the 
thanks of the projectors and members of the FRANK LESLIn’S Ex- 
pedition for many kinduesses, to Captain H. B. Mansfield, United 
States Navy, and the officers of the Patterson; to the Alaska 
| Commercial Company’s agents, Walker at Nuklukayet, Newman 
at St. Michaels, and J. W. Clark at Nushagak; to sub-assist- 
ants MeGrath and Turner, U.S.C. and G.S.; to William C. 
Greenfield and Ivan Petroff, of the Eleventh Census, Alaska 
| Division ; to the Revs. F, H. Wolff and Kilbuck of the Morayian 
| Missions, and to the many other friends whose hospitality rests 
in our memory. A, B, SCHANZ. 


MR. WELLS'S STATEMENT. 

LASKA is destined to be divided, at no distant day, into 
L\ two sections. That half south of the Yukon River will be- 
come an important Territory, probably a State, of the American 
Union. The northern half will remain as it now is, a barren 
wilderness, the haunt of Arctic animals and of wild men. 

I make these prophecies as the resultof exhaustive researches 
through the regions mentioned, and alter carefully weighing all 
of nature’s evidence presented to my eyes. 

The demonstration is not difficult. In this introductory arti- 
cle it is not intended to give many details. In forthcoming nar- 
ratives of the travels in Alaska of the expedition sent out by 
FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NeWSPAPER an elaboration of the 
evidence will be presented that will not only surprise the Ameri- 
ean people, but will convince them that Alaska has a destiny in 
store for itself not less interesting than that of a region in the 
United States which was once known as “ The Great American 
Desert.” 

The district explored by the expedition lies in sixty and sixty- 
five degrees north latitude. Between these parallels also lie the 
best portions of Sweden and Norway, and a large section of the 
Russian Empire. Christiania, the capital of Norway, and St. 


' 


-route and go by way of Alaska. TI believe the time is approach- 


waters of the Yukon River. 

Iceland, lying just south of the Arctic Circle, supports not 
only a hardy population of 70,000, but 500,000 sheep, 25,000 
cattle, and 30,000 horses. 

Why should Alaska not do as well? It will, in time. I have 
waded through dense grass five feet high in central Alaska. 
Eyerywhere I found the soil rich and black. Wild oats were 
growing luxuriantly in the region between the Yukon and 
Tananah rivers, while luscious wild currants, blueberries, sal- 
iiou-berries, and cranberries abounded in season. 

Temperature? My thermometer on two days last August 

zistered one hundred degrees in the sun. The instrument 

s swinging froma bush, so that there was no reflected heat 

raise the mereury. Usually the warmth of mid-day was un- 

rtable. We traveled then without coats or vests, | 
it the winter? Ah! the days were short and the winds | 
cold; but the climate is really no more disagreeable than that.of 


I, is a suggestive fact that many Norwegians are already find- | 
their way into southern Alaska. More will follow. Tides | 
emigration follow parallels. | 
‘he day is at hand when Alaska and the British Northwest | 
‘tory will have railroads, Already the Canadian Pacific sur- | 
ors haye turned their steps northward. ‘The yast region | 


lying between Hudson’s Bay and Behring Sea is not an alto- | 
geiver uninhabitable waste, as the fur monopolists have made 
people believe. It is not to the interest of fur-traders to have 


| 
. | 
northern Minnesota. | \e 


ae 


conscienceless Greek priests, who have, in retired spots, disgraced 


their cloth, and have led the natives into the commission of many 
crimes, teaching them disloyalty to the United States, encourag- 
ing child-slavery, and various forms of dissipation and immorality, 
The story of these misdoings will form a chapter of itself, : 

Alaskan explorers up to the present day have not been able 
to give to the world a complete, reliable map of the country, and 
I believe it will be many years yet before this is done. The 
Territory coyers over half a million square miles, 

K. H. WELLS, 


this domain invaded by pioneers of civilization. Gold, iron, | 
graphite, petroleum, copper, gypsum, sulphur, and coal abound, 
inyiting the prospector, while the rich soil tempts the agricult- 
urist of an experimental turn of mind. Great lakes dot the | 
region, offering inexhaustible supplies of fish, while boundless 
forests of timber suggest another source of wealth. 

A portion of the vast traffic that is now carried on between | 
America and Europe by means of steamships may yet change its 


ing for the construction of a trunk-line railroad from the Cana- 
dian Pacific up the Athabasca River to the Great Slave Lake, 
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thenee to the Mackenzie, across the Rocky Mountain divide via 
the Poreupine River, then down the Yukon to Behring Straits, 
to conueet by a tunnel thirty miles long with an Asiatic and 
Kuropean system of railways. ‘Travelers and trappers who 
lave journeyed through the British territory agree in stating to 
me that u railroad is feasible. while our own researches in 
Alaska show that track-laying there can be easily accomplished. 


There will \e no glaciers to cross nor any snow mountains. 
fhe many absurd stories that have found currency concern- 
Alaska’s ‘icy fastnesses ” and ‘ its frozen terrors ” are based 
toon the fact that the portion of the Territory between Mount 


St. Elias and Sitkay usually visited by steamboat tourists, is an 
b ; 
imposing wall of glaciers and snowy mountains. | 


lhe traveler who penetrates over the coast ranges into the far 
interior finds a different kind of country,--a region abounding, 
it is true, in gigantic mountains, great rivers, and picturesque 
scenery, but offering broad, inviting valleys down which a steam 
engine could rush fifty miles per hour, without danger of colliding 


with an iceberg around the next curve. 

My travels in the Northwest have convinced me that the rail- 
road scheme is practicable and can be carried out at a moderate 
expense, 

The snows in the Yukon valley in winterare no deeper than 
ose in the Canadian T'acifie country. Behring Straits are so 
allow that vessels can anchor anywhere. The bottom is level. 
herefore a tunnel can be constructed with considerable more 

e and far less expense than is required for the construction of 
tue Nicaraguan Canal, ora tunnel from England to France. 

Che scheme for an international railway is no more venture- 

me than was that for building the first transcontinental railway. 

Few people thought the Union Pacifie would pay, but it did. 

iin, skeptics denounced the Canadian Pacific, but it has proved 


plendid investment for Canada, 

The resistless spirit of enterprise that caused the construction 
of these great thoroughfares of trav@lyand is now forcing the 
steam engine into the wilds of Africa, will cause the building of | 
the Alaskan Central.Railway. Mark the prediction ! 

lle work of exploring the vast wilderness of Alaska is not 
ouly slow, difficult, and toilsome, but it is fraught with dangers. 
All men who depend upon their guns for food must take chances 
of starvation, There is some large game—bear, moose, and cari- 
hou, but the supply is uncertain. 

The FranK Lestre’s Expedition, during its 4,500 miles of jour- 
neyines in 189C-91 in the wild northlands, had many thrilling 
experiences, battling with dangers on every hand. The narratives 
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of the summer and winter journeys will recount these adventures 
and will be illustrated by sketches and photographs taken by 
members of the expedition. 

An alarming state of affairs was discovered among the natives 
in many localities along the sea-coast, owing to the influence of | 
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AN EXCURSION PARTY AT FORT WRANGEL. 


CHIEF JUKES AND HIS HOUSE, 


| GLIMPSES OF ALASKA.—From Piorures BY FrepERICK D. SHELLARARGER, OF | 


OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


UR intelligence from the FRANK LwsLirz Expedition con- 
tinues to be of a satisfactory character. The steamer Pat- 
terson, which is taking the expedition to the terminus of the 
water route, was last heard from in the neighborhood of the 
Chilkat Mountains, of which we give elsewhere an illustration 
taken at ten o’clock in the evening. The chiefs of the expe- 
dition had made some additions to their force, and were full of! 
confidence as to the results to be attained after they reach the 
Chilkat country. We are not yet informed whether the rival 
expedition, commanded by a British officer, had outstripped 
the Lestim party, but from what we know of the purpose 
entertained by the latter, as disclosed in their latest letters, we 
have no doubt that they will reach the unknown country for 
which they haye started considerably in adyance of their com- 


petitor. 


A VIEW OF SITKA. 


Decatur, ILL, AMATEUR. 
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| OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 
| Ue, 5 
1590 PyRAMID HARBOR, CHILKAT INLET, ) 
Lat. 59°08’ N.; Long. 135°28' W., } 
May 4th, 1890. 
HE exploring expedition sent out by FRANK Lestre’s ILLus- 
‘TRATED NEWSPAPER to traverse and, as far as possible, map 
the interior of Alaska, arrived here to-day on the United States 
steamer Patterson, twenty-four days out of San Francisco, Th 
season is over a month behind, but nevertheless the auspices 
under which our work will begin promise to be favorable. Mr. 
Wells had left the party at Victoria, British Columbia, and forged 
ahead as a kind of advance guard, to prepare for our march by 
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THE “FRANK LESLIE” ALASKA EXPEDITION.—_THE STEAMER “PATTERSON” 


THE GREEK CHURCH AT SITKA. 


APPROACHING CHILKAT. 


From A Puoro TAKEN AT 10 p.M.—[Srp Page 375.] Wuuse 7. 1/570 


securing guides and Indian carriers. THe had made his head- | 
quarters at the trading-post at Chilkat village, and when Mr. | 
Glave and myself stepped ashore we were received with a sort of | 
maudlin military display, in which some half-hundred natives, at- 
tired most eccentrically, participated. All is now ready for a | 
start, and when this letter is being read, we shall have crossed 
the water-shed and shall be well initiated into the pleasures of | 
Arctic travel. We are here at the foot of the White Mountain | 
range, and every water-course is the home of a glacier. The | 
snow-line has been rather grasping, and includes everything in 
sight down to tide-water line. The snow along the beach is 
knee deep and soft, and toward Chilkat Pass it seems to be still 


deeper. It will be necessary, therefore, to open proceedings on 
snow-shoes. With these useful but treacherous aids to locomo- 
tion we are now supplying ourselves, and the entire carayan will 
get under way in a day or two. 
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OFFICERS OF THE U. &. STHAMSHIP “PATTERSON.” 
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ever since our departure from San Franciseo, and it has been a 
js 175 feet over all, barkentine rigged, and supplied with auxiliary 
| steam engines. 


| Alaskan waters. 


the ship will survey Lynn Canal, remaining in these waters for § 
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The United States Coast and Geodctie Survey steamer C. LP. 
Patterson las been the home ofthe main body of the expedition 


pleasant home. She is the largest vessel employed in the Survey, 


The Patterson was built especially for service in 

She is therefore stanch and comfortable, and 
affortis conveniences unusual in a vessel of her size. This year 
six months or more. The work is under the direction of her-cap- 
tain, Lieutenant-Commander H. B. Mansfield, whose officers are 
Lieutenant E. J. Dorn, executive officer; Past-Assistant-Surgeon 
H. T. Perey; Assistant-Engineer T. F. Carter; Ensign eC 
Poundstone, navigating officer; Ensigns G. R. Slocum, Joseph 
Strauss, W. H. Foust, and F. W. Jenkins, watch officers ; W. L. 
Ford, J. George Smith, and J. C. Dornio, draughtsmen. Of these 
gentlemen we had the good fortune to secure a photograph, a 
print of which accompanies this letter. It represents a body of 
high-minded, energetic young men, whose mental equipment fits 
them eminently for their work, and of whom any navy would be 
proud. Their hospitality was unexceptionable. 

The officers of the Alaska Expedition arrived at San Francisco 
Sunday evening, April 6th, with the encouragements and hearty 
farewells expressed by numerous friends at points throughout 
the United States still ringing ‘in their ears. The time in the 
“ Bay City ” was occupied with the purchase of tons of provis- 
ions and supplies. We were also joined there by two of our men, 
John Dalton and Frank B.Price. Both have been identified with 
previous explorations in Alaska. Mr. Dalton has visited all known 
parts of the Territory, and is an expert hunter and mining pros- 
pector. His name will probably be remembered as figuring on 


fessor William Libbey, Jr., attempted an ascent of Mount St. 
Elias several years ago. Mr. Price, on the other hand, was one 
of Lieutenant George M. Stoney’s party, and took part in their 
great sledging tour through Arctic Alaska. He was the sole 
companion of Ensign W. L. Howard, when the latter made his 
famous march from Fort Cosmos, Lat. 67°10’ N., Long. 150°507 
W., to Point Barrow, on the Arctic Ocean, at the time when the 
natives refused to accompany Lieutenant Stoney over the same 
route. 

On the morning of April 10th, a typical California forenoon, 
with its clear, blue sky, its laughing sun, its perfumed air, the 
Patterson weighed anchor and steamed slowly out through the 
Golden Gate, preceded by the beautiful new United States 
eruiser Charleston, of our new navy. The pride of San Fran- 
cisco boomed ponderously as she passed the forts, and our hand- 


some ship elided gracefully through the clouds of smoke which 
the Charleston’s big guns left hanging like fog on the water. We 


parted company outside Fort Point, and took our course to the 
north. The game afternoon we were attacked by a northerly 
gale, and kept punching away at a head-sea and head-wind for 
five days. Then came our long sail over the calm, cold water of 
the great inner passage to Alaska, a tortuous series of straits and 
gounds about 900 miles in length. The beauties of this run have 
been described too often to need reiteration. The impression 
Nature gives you here is not one of joy, but one of awe. The 
_ precipitous bluffs towering within a stone’s throw are sombre 
and dignified with their dense growth of firs, gray with age. The 
bleak fields of snow on the summit, and the inky reflections in 
ey >| gj the water at the foot, 
| an Nl inspire a sense of lone- 

WN (ieee liness. Man has made 
but little effort to dis- 
turb this» melancholy 
solitude. There is an 
occasional salmon can- 
nery, but the white- 
washed buildings showy 
no sign of life at a dis- 
tance, and remind one 
of graye-stones in a 
zillldip,\\\" cemetery. Now and 
then an Indian village 
squats stoically among 
the cedars whose “ ever- 
green” has faded to 
brown, and these sav- 
ages, with exasperating 
contrariness, place their 
living in the most 
gloomy habitations, and 
plant their dead in the 
caudiest of graveyards. 
The native mausolea 
have absorbed a large 
proportion of the popu- 
lation this winter, ow- 
ing to the efforts of “ La 
ippe,” and are conse- 
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AN INDIAN TOTEM. 


the list of explorers who, under Lieutenant Sechwatka and Pro- * 


| beauty probably surpasses anything in this mysterious Territory. 


sketch, which I made soon after our arrival. 


with flags, banners. 
“suns,” and “ totum- 
poles.” 

The Patterson is pre- 
ut paring to get under way 
for the south, and this letter goes with her. To-morrow we shall 
leave our Indian friends and cut our way through the crescent 
of snow-peaked mountains which surround us. 


ALFRED B, SCHANz. 
PyramIp Harpor, ALASKA, May 6th, 1890. 

It has not proved an easy matter to engage a force of Chilkat 
Indians to act as packers for the Lestin expedition. The Chilkats 
at Pyramid Harbor were averse to packing, even for good wages, 
and did not want white men to use their pass into the interior. 
“Salmon soon be here,” said they, “and then we make bie 
money.” 

It was learned by inquiry of the cannery superintendent, Mr. 
J. G. Laws, that natives last summer individually earned from 


salmon at ten cents apiece for the three rival cannery concerns in 
the harbor. To this comfortable income they added the extor- 
tions secured from steamboat tourists for Chilkat blankets and 
trinkets, and were amply able, financially as well as physically, 
to keep in a half-drunken condition for the remainder of the 
year. At the present time most of them are out of funds, but are 
looking eagerly forward to the return of fat tourist pocket-books, 
and the yet fatter salmon. 

Accordingly, although it was advertised throughout the In- 

| dian settlements in the harbor that a good price would be paid 
for packers by the white man who had arrived, and who wanted 
to visit the interior of the country, no offers of services were 
made, and a diligent personal canvass and solicitation met with no 
better results. ‘Go over to Chilkoot. You get plenty of In- 
dians there,” advised one aborigine. This course was possible, 
but as the Chilkoot Indians would only pack over their own pass 
—the Chilkoot—and it was desired in the case of the FRANK 
LESLIE expedition to enter the unknown territory to be explored 
by way of the Chilkat Pass, the proposition was rejected. These 
passes are geographically close together, and either can be used 
as an entrance gate, but the Chilkat is the most direct. The Chil- 
kats, noted as the most aggressive natives of Alaska, have from 
time immemorial jealously guarded their pass from intruders, 
preferring to keep to themselves the valuable fur trade with the 
interior Stick Indians, who live near the Copper River. This hos- 
tility to intrusion, combined with the fact that it is very difficult 
to traverse the Chilkat Pass, has served to keep back mining 
prospectors and fur traders. Only one white man, Dr. Krause, 
of Berlin, hag ever been as far‘as the summit of the Chilkat Pass, 
and he then turned back. 

Failing to secure promises to pack from any of the Indians, 
canoes were hired to take the Lustin expedition up the Chilkat 
River as far as the pass. 

This morning the canoes were launched, the provisions and 
outfit placed aboard, and everything made ready for the start. 
Pete, another Indian, now appeared in his canoe to accompany 
the expedition as a packer, thus increasing our flotilla to three 
craft. Some of the natives who are to act as helpers in working 
Dave's two canoes up-stream have also agreed to carry packs for 
the expedition from Klockwan, the Indian village above, and it is 
expected that a sufficient number of additional packers can there 
| be secured to put the expedition afoot into the interior. 


Kiockwan, ALASKA, May 12th. 
The expedition reached here without accident. The next 


"| letter will be illustrated by photos of scenes on the trip up to 


Klockwan, j, H. WELLS, 
re ee 
THE ALASKA EXPEDITION. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE EXPLORERS.—DISCOV ERY 

OF A LAKE, GLACIERS, INDIANS, ETC. 
J Lake ARKELL, Britisu N. W. TERRITORY, | 
l¢ 30 about Long. 136°30' W., Lat. 60°30’ N., ( : 

‘ Saturday. May 24th, 1890. 
HAVE the honor, first of all, of announcing to you that the 
Alaska ‘Exploring Expedition sent out by FRANK LESLIE'S 
InLusTRATED NEWSPAPER, as the first party of white men 

from a civilized country to visit this region, have availed them- 
selves of the discoverer's privilege, and have affixed the name of 

Arkell to a body of water found by them. We arrived here at 
about noon to-day, und it is therefore unfortunately impossible 
for me to give you further details about this, your new godehild. 
I can only say that it is a lake of some size, and for natural 


You and your readers may form an idea from the accompanylig 


quently — resplen dent 


| eight to ten dollars per day, when at all industrious, by spearing | 


I shall certainly be- # 
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ein my next letter with a complete description of this charming 
bit of picturesque America, and shall also attempt to inclose ac- 
curate charts of its shores, as well as of the route we traversed. 


In the mean time, allow me to confine myself to a record of our 


work to this point. 

Before going into detail, I may mention, in outline, that the 
expedition has sueceeded in crossing Chilkat Pass, an original 
achievement. It has traced the Chilkat River to its true source, 
and is,now in position to furnish charts of that stream. The party 
has crossed the water-shed into the Yukon valley by an entirely 


new route, has found a river (the Cirquet) which has only been | 
known most vaguely from Indian reports, and has descended the | 


valley of that river from its source to this point,through the rough- 
est kind of country; all amid dangers and hardships, which can 


only be appreciated by those who have experienced them, and | 


which, withal, have been surmounted without serious detriment 
to the health of any in the party. 
We learned upon our arrival here that Lieutenant Seton-Karr, 


an Englishman with whom Professor Libbey and Lieutenant | 


Schwatka had some experience, had left Pyramid for the pass 


with three companions three days before (May 1st). He was | 


then, on the date of our arrival, supposed to be encamped near 
Klokwan, and the supposition afterward proved to have been 
hased on fact. 

PREPARATIONS AT PYRAMID HARBOR. 

Our experiences at Pyramid Harbor, whither we were con- 
veyed by the Patterson, and to which point Mr. Wells had gone 
in advance with a view of arranging for carriers, were not alto- 
gether pleasant. The place consists of a salmon cannery, a trad- 
ing post, and an Indian village. Its name is derived from a pe- 
culiar hill, shaped like an Egyptian pyramid, and located near the 
settlement on the east shore of Chilkat Inlet. Near this natural 
monument is a second village, also inhabited by Chilkat Indians. 
These Indians appear 1o be altogether untrustworthy; at least 
we found them backing and filling as to every engagement we 
made with them, in the most inconvenieut manner. It was only 
after two days of negotiation, attended by very many annoyances, 
that MeWells succeeded in obtaining a sufficient number of men 
to load andyearry his supplies and equipments. The men obtained 
by him were a somewhat heterogeneous lot, and included an old 
Indian whose name in his native tongue is Indianok, but who is 


known as Schwatka, he having formally adopted this name after | 


haying traversed the length of the Yukon with his godfather. 
The old Indian, after Lieutenant Schwatka’s great trip down this 


rival of the Mississippi, accompanied the commander of the expe- | 


dition to San Francisco. He had some startling experiences 
there, of course, and now poses before his fellows as a kind of 
double-sighted wise man, who has been peculiarly overlooked by 
the Great Evil Spirit, and therefore allowed a glimpse of a fabu- 
lous wonderland, ‘ Schwatka” is a good old fellow, who never 
looks at you without a broad smile, and who is the only Indian 
we met who does a thing when he sees it ought to be done. He 
had been among those who looked upon us as intruding trinket- 
merchants, but a generous financial offer turned the tide of the 
old man’s interest. He has since been engaged by Mr. Wells to 
accompany us over our entire route, and I must say that, with his 
knowledge of canoeing, and his woodcraft, as well as his willing- 
ness to perform every little duty which may occur, he has proved 
an inyaluable acquisition. 
CANOEING UP THE CHILKAT RIVER. 


After considerable excitement on the part of the natives, and 
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Indian houses at Klockwan, the largest Chilkat village. 


EXPLC ? 
XPLORATION OF ALASKA BY THE “FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATE 
CARRIERS IN THE ALSECK RIVER REGION, 
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ALASKA.—CHILKAT ‘INDIANS.—From Puoro By Professor WILLIAM LIBBEY 


OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


any amount of hard work on the part of ourselves, we finally got 
our stores stowed in our flimsy craft, and were, at two o’elock on 
May 6th, prepared to leave Pyramid Harbor and proceed on our 
way. The flotilla consisted of a great war-canoe manned by 
“George,” “ Dah-bid,” and “ Schwatka,” and carrying as passen- 
| gers Wells, Glave, Price, and myself; and two ordinary canoes, 
| one managed by an Indian named “ Peter,” and the other con- 
| trolled by two Indian boys of eighteen or twenty, with the assist- 
| ance of Dalton. We made but slow progress, having much of 
| the time to pole and push our canoes, wading in the water or 
floundering along the shore in the underbrush. At two o'clock 
on the afternoon of May 7th we reached Klokwan village, and 
| here we spent some time in negotiating for packers to help us 
over the “divide.” We were visited by Lieutenant Seton-Karr 
and one of his party, who reported that they were encamped 
about twelvé miles beyond, on “ Professor Krause’s Trail ” to the 
pass. This ‘trail was mapped by Professor Krause, of Berlin, 
' many years ago, and leaves the Chilkat River a short distance 
_ above Klokwan, thence following one of the Chilkat’s tributaries 
| to its source. This river Seton-Karr had followed for several days, 
and was now on its banks. The lieutenant informed us that ke 
had named this river the Welleslie (Wells-Leslie) as a compli- 
ment to our party. 

On Monday, May 12th, we resumed our journey, and on the 
following day had our first glimpse of Chilkat Gates (so named 
by our party). 

A dense forest of gloomy black spruce and furs on the right, 
and in the background, where the gloom is thickest, two huge 
pillars of solid rock, their faces hewn by nature into a design of 
magnificent grandeur. The two guard, between them, a threat- 
ening gulch. through which the river, now narrowed and deep- 
ened into a gorge, pours forth its floods of glacier water with a 
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Sacred to the memory of an Indian medicine-man. 
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sullen roar. The gates stand out in relief from the dark, forest 


covered bluff, 2,000 feet high, and towering its 8,000 feet into 7 


the heavens above them is a snow-capped peak, to which, from 
the peculiar position in which it is seen here, we gave the appro- 
priate, though hardly original name, * Chilkat Sentinel.” 

To the right, at the point whence we first admired this beau- 
tiful creation of nature, was the foot bluff of the “ Monk’s Nose.” 
another mountain named by us, rising abruptly thousands of feet. 
Thence came to the assistance of the mountain torrent rushing 
through the cafion, hurling their silvery masses down hundreds 
of feet at a time, scores of cascades. Their distance softened 
their roar into soft whisperings like the sighing of the wind. 

Immediately below the gorge, in the pine forest, the Indians 
made their camp, for the rushing waters will not allow further 
navigation. Wet and weary, yet inspired with the charms of 
nature revealed to us, we lay down to rest under the sweet- 
scented trees, and had visions of Paradise until the thousand 
odors of an Indian camp awakened us to reality, and the cold 
night wind drove us into our blankets. 


Be _ Tar Marcu To Kyapp GLACIER. 


| ee 
* “Much hard to-day! Up, up, up!” exclaimed ‘“ Schwatka,” 
early Wednesday morning, May 14th, indicating with his hand 
the direction in which our travels were to extend that day—that 
is, toward heaven. Then he folded our tent like an Arab and 
got ready to steal away. There was any amount of trouble over 
the packs that morning, and when it was al] ended I found my- 
self encumbered with about twice my allotted weight. The 
natives are remarkably shrewd in getting rid of weight, and are 
careful to confine themselves to light articles, which will not at- 
tract attention. There was one fellow, appropriately called 
Fox,” who carried our personal luggage. One day he came to 
me with one of my sweaters in his hand. He explained that he 
wanted to buy it, and offered me a quarter. I refused, of course, 
and he at once assumed a wry face, and with the words, ‘t Klake 
yak-eh ” (no good) he dropped the shirt beside me. His facial con- 
tortions amused me, and it did not occur to me until he had gone 
that he had left me to carry thé garment myself. Another trick 
of the carriers was to drop a pair of boots or a blanket near our 
beds in the hope that we might inadvertently carry them off. They, 
of eourse, were terribly surprised in each case that they had for- 
gotten the articles in making up their packs. 

“Schwatka ” led the way for the rear guard, and we strung 
ourselves out behind him and began our toil. This was simply 
getting through—or, rather, around—the gates of Chilkat Pass into 
the front yard. The gates are securely locked, and the only way 
to enter the grounds is by climbing over the fence. The rocky hills 
over which we had to clamber are not over 1,500 feet in height, 
and we were not tried in our strength or endurance to any con- 
siderable degree. We broke from our camp into the density of 
the forest, and it'seemed like entering the hallowed darkness of 
some mystic shrine. The path was level for a hundred yards, 
and then tan abruptly into a rock. The trail at once ascended 
rapidly, winding about rocks, twining along rushing waters, slip- 
ping over diminutive glaciers, wading through snow-banks, and 
dodging the tangled underbrush. We made good time, and when 
we were witided took a comfortable rest on a mossy bank. 

At first the air was laden with moisture, the path was hidden 
from the sun by moss-covered rocks, and the scene was wild 
enough to offer opportunity for the most blood-curdling of deeds. 
Afterward the trai! led over spots bright and warm with sun- 
light, and ever and anon old Sol sueceeded in reaching us with 
some of his life-giving darts. 

From the summit the descent was precipitous and abrupt, 
and in half an hour we found ourselves suddenly back in the 
valley of the river, with its swift-running channels and its in- 
numerable sand-banks. We were now inside Chilkat Gates, and 
had before us what was left of the river to its source. The 
march, though the day was fine, was only continued a few miles, 
for the natives had discovered some mountain sheep on the rocks 
to the westward. The whole outfit, therefore, went into camp, 
while one or two Indians went out to hunt. 

The next day was Thursday, May 15th. We continued our 
tramp until two o’clock in the afternoon, most of the time in 
water, and then went into camp on account of the first rain 
since we had started. The Indians had refused to move on while 
the weather was bad and the sheep held out. Our faithful 
“ Schwatka’s ” energy had taken him so far ahead of the caravan 
that he had not been overtaken, and he quietly moved on with 
our tent on his back, in ignorance of our having: stopped. We 
had to get along, therefore, with our tent-fly as a protection from 
the rain. We remained at this camp (No. 7) the rest of that day 


| and all of Friday, May 16th, bedrizzled with rain all the time. 
| The only thing we could do was to sit around, broil sheep-meat 


on sticks, and watch the Indians gorge themselves with all kinds 
Ss : 

of disgusting food mixtures. They usually hold a kind of bar- 

becue when a newly-killed sheep arrives, and there is nothing 


except the tegumentary system that they do not deyour. If it 


were not for the value of the wool, they would probably eat that. 
The head they throw into the fire hair and all, and let it smoulder 
until the brain is baked. The dish is undoubtedly palatable, but 
the stench imparted to the meal by the burning hair is enough to 
spoil anybody’s appetite. The tripe is the greatest delicacy, and 
is eaten without cleansing. The marrow bones are also paked 
until they become brittle, and then broken so as to allow the 
marrow to be scooped out. This is really an excellent way of 
cooking, and we enjoyed its delicious results ourselves. All meats 
are spitted, and though we tried it fried, boiled, and stewed, it is 
by far best broiled on a stick. ; 

At length, on the morning of Saturday, May 17th, we again 
broke camp, and resumed our tramp. It was another hard day. 
Shortly before noon the river-bed showed signs of the neighbor- 
hood of a glacier. The bowlders which pave the bottom of the 
entire Chilkat valley grew in size, until walking became difficult 
and degenerated into a hopping mode of locomotion from one big 
stone “to the next. At noon we arrived at the foot of a huge 
mountain springing up from the river-bed like a monument. 
From the angle it subtended at a distance of about two miles, I 
should say that it has a height of about 7,200 feet. Tsi-git-leh, 
the natives call it, and we retain the name. Almost simultane- 
ously with our first view of Tsi-git-leh, we obtained sight of Knapp 


Glacier, the true source of the Chilkat River. Like all glaciers, i 


it filled in a huge crevice in the mountains, in this case between 
Tsi-git-leh, and a 6,000-foot peak and range to the westward. 
The bowlders about the foot of the glacier were as large as ordi- 
nary one-story houses, and thesmasses of ice rose above them like 
the minarets of a mosque. The face of Knapp Glacier, as seen 
from below, is about 100 feet high, and cut up by huge and deep 
fissures, to which the shadows give a color of the most magnifi- 
cent and deep-toned blue. A blue-print photograph would prob- 
ably reproduce the color very well. From this imposing wall of 
ice came an air of such coldness that it involuntarily suggested 
what a bonanza it would be to have these tons of chilliness in 
New York this summer. The name I have mentioned was given 
the glacier by us in honor of Governor Knapp of Alaska. 

Our road lay diagonally over the lower end of the glacier, and 
made it necessary for us to clamber up a steep side of ice covered 
with a light layer of sand. This did not prevent the surface from 
being slippery, and our progress up the incline was not entirely 
without discomfort. Some of us had to get down on their hands 
and knees and hang on with their finger-nails, while the rest stood 
by and jeered. When we had reached the top we found it to 
consist of the usual moraine, masses of bowlders, the interstices 
filled with gravel, sand, and clay, and sometimes with rotten ice. 
In many places the support granted by the lower layers of ice 
had given way and allowed the moraine to sink into deep depres- 
sions. In others the moraine was still hanging over these holes, 


} and to cross over them was dangerous to life and limb. Over 


such a field there could of course be no trail, and each of us 
made his way as best he could over these ancient deposits of the 
grist from nature’s gigantic mills. 

The end of our path was reached only after most difficult 
work, the trouble being chiefly caused by the sinks and loose 


| stones, making the footing insecure and causing frequent tum- 


bles. Toward the mountain on the west side the glacier began 
to be cut up by pools and running water on its way to feed the 
river. Eventually, when we arrived at the slope we found it to 
be very steep, and the trail we struck was as abrupt as the path 
of a mountain-goat. The climbing was much as we had experi- 
enced before, and in the middle of the afternoon we were busy 
making camp on the side of the mountain. “Schwatka” had 
left some traces behind him, but was still in the lead of the cara- 
van. Late in the evening he suddenly appeared, but did not 
bring the tent with him. He had carried the canvas a mile and 
a half further up the mountain and had left it there. The sky 
had clouded up during the day, and on the mountain the snow 
was falling. About our ears blew a cold wind which did not 
seem to know its own mind about its direction. The slope of the 
mountain was almost forty-five degrees, and we had to dig a hole 
to keep from rolling out of bed. With only the tent-fly for pro- 
teetion in such weather, we had anything but comfort, and in 
that condition we spent the next three days, May 18th, 19th, and 
20th. It was raining, sleeting, and snowing all the time, and 
there was nothing for us to do but grin and bear it. 
OveR THE PAss. 

We had spent the cold night of the 20th under our tent-fly, 
and were awakened at three o'clock in the morning by the up- 
roar of the Indians, who were making preparations to eross the 
pass. The morning felt extremely cold, though the temperature 
was hardly below freezing point. The cloud-line was low, and 
at our height (I had determined it to be 3.150 feet above sea- 
level) we were surrounded by the mist which was congealing 
into snow, and in that form fluttering into the valiey below. 

Camp No. 8 was on the slope of a mountain facing almost 
east. We had gone in a quadrant to the left from Knapp | rlacier, 


AE 


and that di 
our right. 


as now at our feet to 
To the front of us our mountain dropped into a deep 
gulf filled with huge bowlders almost to our height. The other 
side of the guif was formed by a wall rivaling Tsi-git-leh in height. 
The gulch was, therefore, some thousands of’ feet in depth, and 
extended in a northerly direction. It was through this great 
crack that we were to go, but one difficulty was that it was filled 
almost to its top with a wedge of eternal ice and snow miles in 
breadth and miles in length, a second glacier even larger than 
the first. We had a view of what was before us from the left of 
our camp, and named the second glacier the “ Leslie.” On it 
there is no moraine, nothing but a vast field of snow, a layer 
probably of hundreds of feet spread over the millions of tons of 
‘06. : 
We at once took the trail, which had from the first the charac- 
eristies of a step-ladder to the celestial regions. We climbed 
hard and fast, yet it took us from half-past four until nine o’clock 
io reach the summit and the edge of the glacier. The entire trail 
s high as the snow-line was marked by traces of mountain 
sheep. Then almost all vegetation and animal life ceased, and the 
path led over vast masses of packed and frozen snow, and clam- 
bered over slippery rocks. Once in a while we heard a ptarmi- 
van, but the wise bird kept his cover. We had now reached a 
height of over 5,000 feet, and had to cross diagonally over half 


snow-drifts which filled up the chasms in the rock fortunately 
iad a hard erust, and we were able to clamber over them. The 


were apparent enough to be avoided, and, all in all, the travel 
would not have been bad over the glacier had we not been ex- 
hausted with the strain of the morning’s climb. Snow-shoes 
were essential for walking, and inasmuch as only three pairs had 
been provided, two of us were obliged to go without and pass 
away the time digging ourselves out of snow-banks where the 
crust did not bear us. 
morning by clouds, and we were not troubled with snow-blind- 
ness, though the glare from the glistening surface was disagree- 
able. At two o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at a cafion 
bearing about 320° magnetic, and forking to the left from the main 
body of Leslie Glacier. The latter continues in its own direction, 
like an enormous wedge between the two ranges, rising higher 
and higher into the interior as far as the eye can follow it. We 
passed along Leslie Glacier for ten miles, and fully twenty more 
are in sight to the northward. We now left the main body and 


distance, and then fell rapidly into the cafion. As soon as we 
reached the edge of the slope we saw beneath us a small part of 
a new river-bed—one never before looked upon by the eyes of a 
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) agreed to take the members of the “ FRANK LESLIE Explor- 
5 ing Expedition,” with their stores, from Pyramid Harbor up 
io Klokwan, the Indian village twenty-five miles up the Chilkat 
River. We loaded up the three canoes, which were manned by 
five Indians. At the commencement of the journey there was but 
little current, and, the wind being favorable, we hoisted the 
square sails and made splendid headway ; but this satisfactory 
condition of locomotion did not continue long, for we had pro- 
ceeded but a few miles when the wind changed, and during the 
remainder of the trip we were kept hard at work pulling, pushing, 
ond towing against a contrary wind, and with a 7-knot current 
acainst us. The Indians have a great aversion to doing any 
work which they ean get others to execute for them, and until we 
convinced them that we objected to their mode of action they 


and enjoyed their pipes. 
This river runs through two ranges of steep, rugged mount- 


ains, some rising to a height of 4,000 feet, growing rugged, and 
broken in places into fantastic, jagged peaks, all snow-clad at 
the summits, the winter coating extending about one-quarter of 


ihe way down their precipitous sides, Along the shore line and 

i for some distance up the banks there is a rich clothing of vege- 
tation, in whieh the spruce and hemlock figure conspicuously 
iongst the trees, while a fringe of willow, poplar, and crab- 
apple line the extreme shore. During the summer months, when 


sf ihe water is open, enormous quantities of salmon make their way 
up the river from the sea, and at the close of the open weather, 
: hen there is a sudden fall in the stream, vast quantities of fish 
a z re left to die in the shallow water and on the numerous sand- 
ae anks, At the present season thousands and thousands of these 
o fish, some of them thirty inches in length, are strewn about the 
* beach and floating in the water everywhere, in different condi- 
7 : tions of decomposition, some whole fish, heads, tails, fins, and 
he ragged pieces of old salmon skin, and seem to be the predomi- 


The odors arising from them 


nating teatu hilkat River. 


xi bring: 
traveler's. notice, and make him ardently wish - for something 


ihe glacier before we could make a straight line northward. The | 


great splits in the glacier, those dead-falls for Alpine explorers, | 


The sun was luckily hidden most of the | 


followed the left branch, which continued to ascend fora short | 


FTG@R a great amount of haggling, the Indians finally | 


were perfectly satisfied to squat in the canoes and allow the white | 
men to tow them up stream, while they lazily steered the craft 


seven feet in height, one of them thoroughly decayed with age 
- ie aa ke 


the subject 0 y near to the white 


fresher and less antiquated. 

‘Animal life seems very scarce; besides the peculiar whistle of a 
ground-hog, we have neither heard nor seen anything. There are 
plenty of water-fowl, but they have been hunted a great deal by the 
Indians and have become very shy, and one gets but little chance 
to have a shot at them. Several flocks of geese, mallard, and 
canvas-back passed over our heads, but always well out of range. 
We also saw a few teal on the trip up. We have in our party a 
first-class man named Dalton, who has had about twenty-five 
years of camp-life and general backwoods experience; his services 


-in the canoes, rowing and poling, have been very valuable, and we 


are indebted to him a great deal for his excellent cooking. It is 
true we have not a great store of “luxuries,” but a boiling of 
bacon and beans and a basket of hot rolls turned out by Dalton 
from his oven form an excellent meal. 

During this three days’ canoe trip the sun was very powerful, 
and we are now all go sunburnt that we dare hardly call an In- 
dian swarthy; in fact, either of us would have to produce trust- 
worthy identification to enable us to pass muster as white men. 

Having arrived at Klokwan, we pitched our camp just below 
the Indian village. During the four days we remained here I 
made frequent visits to the native settlement. The Indians are 
living in substantially - built 
houses, the sides composed of 
heavy timber planks, adzed 
by the native workmen; in 
the roof there is an aperture 
as an escape for the smoke 


from the fire which is con- 
stantly burning in-doors. This 
opening is so arranged that 
they can lift some of the slabs of birch-bark of which the roof is 
composed and form a shelter from the driving rain. Some of 
these buildings serve for the accommodation of one family, while 
some, of much larger proportions, are occupied by several families 
and different individuals. ‘The sitting and working and cooking 
compartment occupies the middle of the building, in the centre of 
which are fires over which cooking vessels hang by chains. The 
sleeping compartments occupy a raised platform built around the 
walls. The main rafters and ridge-poles are supported by gro- 
tesque carved wooden figures, varying in design according to the 
superstition of the particular owner. These dwellings contain a 
queer assortment of property of various kinds, half-cured bear, 
deer, and mountain-sheep skins, dried salmon, cooking pots of | 
all kinds, baskets and boxes containing their clothing, snow-shoes, 
fire-arms, paddles, fishing-nets, all black and grimy with smoke} 
moccasins, fancy bead and leather work also are hung about to 
send down to the coast, there to be exchanged to the summer 
tourist for silver dollars, an element of wealth of which they well 
know the value and crave for its possession. They also work 
very well in silver and gold, their bangles, wristlets, finger-rings, 
and ear-rings being really artistic productions. These, however, 
are not made of native metal, but trace their substantial existence | 
directly to the American coin. They also turn out some pretty 


NATIVE FAMILY HOUSE. 


work in wood, mammoth ivory, and horn. They are very supersti- 
tious, and place great faith in their medicine-man, the “shaman,” 
in whose clutches they fare very badly if not able to satisfy the | 
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A. GOLD BRACELET. 


B. SILVER SPOON. 


©. INDIAN CHARM. 


exorbitant fees of that controller of evil spirits. He demands 
all kinds of devotion from his clients, and supplies little charms 
as sufeguards against the different dangers which beset mankind. 
I found in one dwelling two household gods who seemed to have 
done duty for many a long day; they were large wooden carvings 
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A MAMMOTH RIB, 


WOODEN COMB, FIVE 


INCHES LONG. HORN BRACELET. 


These grotesque images have their large mouths and hands 
smeared periodically with fat and other food (generally some- 
thing good for nothing else), and in return for this consideration 
evil spirits are kept from the family hearth; but as soon as the _ 


i supply of food is stopped, so they aver, these images resent this 
) oversight by exercising some evil influence on the family to which 


they belong—a serious accident, sickness, or death is sure to re- 
sult. At the time of my visit the images were well supplied, their 
whole faces and hands being smothered with seal-oil. : 

For some years now the Chilkat Indians have had dealings 
with the white trader. The fur and salmon canning industries 
have occupied their time, and other native customs and ceremonies 
lave been gradually lost sight of. It-is now very seldom that 
a dance is held Formerly this mode of amusement was carried 
on toa very great extent. I found in the old chief's house sub- 
stantial evidence of these ceremonies. Masks carved out of. 

| heavy wood, colored and coated with katches of fur represent- 

ing different kinds of animals ; also tall, strange-shaped hats made 

of plaited fibre, skins cut in stripy, and roughly-made hide tas- 
sels. These old relics of the way past were stowed away in old 
boxes, on which were painted eccentric designs. It is a remark- 
able feature about their designs that they all have a facial ten- 
deney—a large eye in an image will contain within its circum- 
farence a small face. An old chair I found in one house gave me 

| the idea that its flat, compressed. appearance was due to the 
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A TOTEM SLAB USED IN HOUSF DECORATION. iy 
amount of sitting upon which it was compelled to submit to. A : ie 
collector of old curios would find a visit to this village amply re- ; i 
pay the trouble of getting there. These Indians store up every- "1 at hy 
thing they get hold of. Old sea-chests, uniforms, carpenters ; 

3” “ ° 7 ay : * : A. 
and blacksmiths’ tools all find their way to their storehouses. ae 
Two yery odd-looking guns decorated the wall of one old fel- ee % 
low’s house; one a miniature mitrailleuse with seven barrels, the } Oe 

. ; ee 5 anNons , » Ley 
| other a single-barreled brass cannon, both very heavy weapons, Bie ke. 
and of ancient manufacture. x a I 
The Klinket tribe are, as a rule, of short, thick-set stature. ‘ae vat 
} They dress after the fashion of the white man by wearing shirts 7 ’ 
and pants, but they still prefer the native-made moccasins to our ai: 


boots orshoes. They are ofdark, swarthy complexion, witb black, 
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| A HOUSEHOLD GOD. 
. straight hair, which is’ worn, as a rule, cut fairly close to the 
head. A great many of them seem to betray traces of Mongo- 
lian descent by their small, almond-shaped eyes. These people 
; do a great deal of sitting down. Each pair of pants bears patches 
most suggestive of this. It is difficult to pass a correct opinion 
eoneerning the form or features of their fair (?) sex; their mode 
f facial decoration and general slovenly attire renders this im- 
In order to protect themselves from the chilly wind, 
he driving rain, and fierce rays of the sun, they smear their 
‘es over with a mixture of powdered black rock and oil, not a 
orm painting all over the face, but put on in smudges. They 
wear an old eotton dress, which article of attire is supplemented 
the universal blanket drawn tightly around the neck and 


ul and allowed to hang loosely around the body. When it is 
old they sit about the fire wrapped up so well in the blanket 


ssible. 


the only evidence one has of the human occupant of the 
parent heap of rags is a tuft of hair peeping out from the top 
| the presence of two pigeon-toed moccasins beneath. 
'he young boys and girls are certainly nice looking, the deep 
showing through the sunburnt cheeks forming a fine complex- 
} The youngsters do not smear their faces with wind and 
| -resisting concoctions as do their elders. The boys spend a 
it deal of their time in playing marbles ; 
this they indulge in some trial of strength—jumping and 
‘The latter form of amusement is very popular both 
A Klinket Indian wrestler is no mean 
They bear | 


when not engaged 


wrestling. 
among young and old, 
ve antagonist. The old women are decidedly ugly. 
traces of ancient customs by wearing through the lower lip a 
Their ambition seems to be to keep dry 


piece of wood ivory. | 
had taken unusual precaution by wear- | 
: ll sal 


7 


| 


and warm. One old lad 


WOODEN MASK WITH 
COLORED FEATHERS. 


WOODEN MASK FOR 
DANCING. 


ing a pair of long, oyerall gum boots—legacy of a deceased hus- 
band, I suppose. The young women do not wear the lip ornament. 
They rely almost entirely upon the trader for subsistence; 
with the exception of dried salmon, of which they can obtain any 
quantity, they get everything from him—flour, biscuits, sugar, salt, 
ete. They grow nothing themselves. 
of all table cutlery, and the napkin is 
or pants. Water is used for cooking 
used in any other domestie duties. 


Fingers supply the place 
replaced by the shirt-sleeve 
and drinking, but it is little 


In their burial rite there is an element of precaution which is | 


very satisfactory, The deceased is wrapped in a sheet and taken 


CHILKAT INDIAN GRAVE. 


to the back of the village, where a pile of dry logs has been col- 
lected. Here all the friends and relatives gather around, and a 
fire is lighted and the corpse burned amidst the mingled moaning 
The 


charred bones 


| and singing of the bystanders. are then 
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A ROW OF CHILKAT GRAVES. 


» gathered up, placed ina blanket, and made into a little bundle 
and then nailed up ina box. <A neat little house is then con- 


strueted 


Some of these edifices bear 
the usual grotesque signs, but the majority are well-kept, brightly 
painted little houses about the size of a military sentry-box, built 
in a row, with a flag-staff by one, over which the American flag 
i. J. GLAVE, 


and the remains stored, 


was floating. 
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AN OFFERING TO A DEAD PRIEST.--DRAWN BY STYLES. 


Oclotean~ /%. 1/570: 


ALASKA.—THLINKIT INDIANS MAKING 


eolored cloth, carved wood, tobacco, or 


THE GRAVE OF AN } 3 other article of ornament or comfort. 
: c is possibly no more super- 
ALASKAN SHAMAN. The custom is pos fh - 

stitious than some of those which ais- 
ee men 2 atin, moni. | tinguish Christian peoples in civilized 
cine man or magic doctor, dies, lands. 


his body is not cremated, as is the com- serious enbarrassment 
mon method of disposing ‘of the dead Frauk lesen ell usb ol 
THE announcement that the United States Topographical Sur- 
| vey, just returned from Alaska, had discovered the largest glacier 
‘in the world near Mount St. Hlias is calculated to awaken re- 
| newed interest in Alaskan explorations. The expedition sent to 
that far-off territory by Frank Lesuin’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
| PAPER is still buried in the fastnesses of its glaciers and mount- 
ains, gathering a rich supply of material for artistic reproduc- 
at. j tion in this paper. We have no doubt that our readers will 
order that the spirit may not be able to find in the official reports of these intrepid and experienced ex- 
find its way back, bringing evil luck plorers a vast fund of information. We are at present awaiting 
with it—and conveyed to a species of advices from the party, which is now in the interior of the Tern- 
rude mausoleum, usually erected upon | tory. Cel aia ~ L590 
some cliff or other eminence oyerlook- bao: j 
ing the water. It is here entombed in 


among the Thlinkit and Chilkat tribes, 


but is distinguished as in life by pecul- 
iar honors and observances. The body 
lies in state a day in each of the four 
corners of the house, after which it is 
taken out through the chimney, or 
Some opening other than the door—in 


a sitting posture, surrounded by the | 
paraphernalia of the skaman’s office bie . 2 169 O EE 
and rank, together with various house- 262 —v/ Y die ° 

hold effects destined for his use in the 

spirit-land. Such a tomb, in a charac- | 
teristic location, is depicted in Mr. | 
Styles’s drawing on this page; and a 
couple of Thlinkits, passing in their 
canoe, are shown in the act of deposit- 
ing, at the resting-place of the departed 
priest, according to the native custom, a 
votive offering, such as a bit of bright- 


OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION 


YE publish elsewhere the tirst installmeut of Mr. Glave’s jn- 

teresting story of the experiences of one division of the 

| FRANK LESuiE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Expedition in travers 
ing the Alseck River region in Alaska. 

Advices under date of July 4th are just received from another 

| section of the expedition, that headed by Mr. A. B. Schanz, which 

had reached the camp of the United States Geodetic Survey on 


| TRATED NEWSPAPER. 


for the purpose of exploration in the unknown regions situated 
_ between the Yukon River and the southern coast of Alaska. 


or the people inhabiting its banks. 


; ney by water throngh the inland lakes down the Takheena River 


the Yukon Riyer, and proposed thence ty reach Behring Sea, ox 


pecting 


© be taken hence by a revenue steamer. Mr. Schanz 
en seriously ill, but was slowly recovering. The descent 
df tffe Yukon was made on a raft, a distance of five hundred 
miles. Mr. Schanz writes, in inclosing his communication : 
From the time we left camp twelve on Lake Arkell until we 
reached the confluence of the Pelly and Yukon rivers, we saw 
no human being, though at one point of the Tahk-heen-ah we were 
saluted by an invisible Indian hunter from the top of a wooded 
hill. On Lake Labarge we passed, in the dusk, a camp of Stick 
indian hunters, who kept up a perfect fusillade to salute us. A 
anoe put off from the camp, which wag about a mile distant, 
but when Mr. Wells discharged a Roman candle and a sky- 
cket they decided that diseretion is the better part of a valor 
which might bring them in contact with the evil spirit, and put 


back to shore. At Pelly River we saw a few Aiyan Indians, all 


anxious for the salmon run to begin. Thence Indian villages be- 
came more or less numerous on the river, and we were hardly 
ever out of sight of their swift and graceful birch-bark canoes. 
The Indians of this vicinity are of the “ Tahkudh ” tribe, and 
are a shiftless lot of paupers. In a few days I hope to cross the 


Aretie Cirele and have my first taste of the Frigid Zone.” 

On the Ist of July the third division of the expedition, under 
the leadership of Mr. Wells, was at Forty-mile Creek, N. W. T., 
having explored the Tahk-heen-ah country and mapped the region 
down to the Yukon. Mr. Wells expected to start, on the 3d, on 
the long overland trip to the Copper River, thence to reach the 
eoast. In his note he says: ‘‘The journey will be long and 


iangerous, but it will be the culminating effort of the expedition, 
ind Iam confident that we will get through somehow.” Mr. 
Wells sends us a number of fine photographs of points of interest 


along the route he has traveled, and these will illustrate his nar- 
tive soon to be published. es 


OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION 


EXPLORATION OF THE UNKNOWN ALSECK RIVER REGION. 
ai 


KW fields offer to the traveler such vast areas of unknown 
Rt territory as Alaska. This land, purchased by the United 
States of America from Russia in 1867 for $7.000,000, is 
_ 2,000 miles in length, and has an extremé width of 1.700 miles, 
and embraces within these limits a variety of climates ; its ice 
fields of the north and west form the home of the polar bear, 
aod the tiny humming-bird nests in its southern forests. 
Having just returned from Alaska, I will endeavor to recount 
My travels through a hitherto unexplored part of this strange 
land. The Chilkat Pass had been unexplored until early this 
spring, when the members of FRANK LESLIn's Alaskan Explor- 
ing !'xpedition successfully traced the Chilkat River from the sea 
_ to its xtreme head-waters, and crossed on snow-shoes and sledges 
the colossal glacierthat blocks the valley beyond it, eventually 
emerging on the shores of Kusu Ah, one of the large inland lakes 
of Alaska, which forms one of the sources of the Yukon River, 
thereby traversing the whole length of the Chilkat Pass. We 
had been accompanied thus far by Chilkat native porters, who 
had curried our stores to the lakes, but all, except one old In- 
dian, had now returned to their village at Klokwan. Details of 
our experiences during the journey over the Chilkat Pass have 
already been published in the pages of FRANK LEs.in’s ILLUs- 
The expedition, now consisting of five 
white men and one Indian, was equipped and dispatched by 
the proprietors of FRANK Lxsiin’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


ing safely reached the lakes which form the head-waters 
» Yukon River, it was suggested that by splitting the party 
\wo divisions more ground could be covered during the sea- 
« greater collection of information and data gathered 
) if «ll remained together. 
ve miles to the eastward of Yakutat. on the south 
of Alaska, a swift, deep river, known to the natives as the 
empties itself into the Pacifie Ocean. Its waters had 
never been navigated by white men, and little or nothing was |- 
about its direetion, the country through which it flowed, 
A few of the Chilkat native 
lad traversed the lower reaches of the Alseck valley on 
sow-shoes when all was frozen over, and a thorough prob- 
iug of their intelleets enabled us to form a crude idea with regard 
to the position of the head-waters of this stream. With John 
vaiton, an American, as companion, I was detailed to explore the | 
\iseck country from our present inland position, to find the source 
{ that stream, and. if possible, trace its course to the Pacitic 
Ocean; while the remainder of the party, Messrs. Wells, Shanz, | 
and Price, with the old guide ‘* Indiank,” would continue the jour- 


to the Yukon. thence to carry on operations to some unexplored 


built, for the principal work and superintendence of wh 
; were indebted to Dalton, who is aw fait in all such matters. 


regions of that country. 


es 


While camped on Lake Arkell, a good solid raft had 
ich 

The entire expedition, with all our belongings, sailed north on 
this craft until we arrived at a big break in the mountains, called 
by the natives ‘Shak Wak,” and situated on the western shore 
of the lake. Here the expedition was to divide its forces; Mr. 
Wells and party to resume their journey north, and Dalton and 
I would follow the valley of ‘Shak Wak” to the westward, en 
route for the Alseck River. 

We spent one day making the necessary preparations, getting 
together our stores and outfit, which necessarily had to be. very 
limited, as we had to carry everything on our own backs; besides 
provisions, we had one axe, one hatchet, auger, gold pan, cook- 
ing utensils, blankets, rubber sheets, sketch and note books, 
“ Kodak,” rifles and two hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition, 
and innumerable little odds and ends with which to make friends 
with any Indians we might meet, a little tobacco, beads. mouth- 
organs, ‘small musical box, a few combs, knives, etc. We were 
unaccompanied by any Indian guide or carrier, aud had to rely 
solely upon our own efforts to make a success of the undertak- 
ing. 

It is anything but desirable that conditions such as these 
should accompany works of travel, and our attempt to cover so 
much ground with such small resources seemed foolhardy ; but 
there is a keen fascination in traveling through unknown lands; 
to be the first white men to erase from the map the hypothetical 
and fill up the blank area with the mountains, lakes, and rivers 
which belong to it. It is a great consolation to have some such 
comforting reflection, and with such an incentive, discomfort can 
be suffered and hardship and privation endured. There are few 
men with whom I would have undertaken the trip under such 
conditions, but I knew that Dalton, my companion, was a man of 
undoubted pluck and energy, hesides which his six years of ex- 
perience in Alaska had given him an excellent knowledge of the 
country and its people. Old “ Indiank ” (generally known as 
‘““Schwatka” ) accompanied us one day’s march from Lake Arkell 
camp, in order to assist us with our loads a few miles on the road; 
here, having made a camp at the head of a lake which I named 
Lake Frederick, in loving remembrance of my brother who died a 
few years ago, and, leaving our belongings securely hidden, we 
returned with the Indian to the raft, where we spent our last 
evening. After bidding our friends a final farewell the next 
morning, Mr. Wells and party pulled out into the stream, hoisted 
their square sail, and sped along to the northward before a stiff 
southerly breeze. Dalton and I were now alone, and our com- 
munication with the outside world was entirely cut off; the long, 
hazardous trail over the Chilkat Pass lay behind us, ahead we 
knew not what we should encounter. The old Indian had scouted 
the idea of our descending the Alseck River, painting its dangers 
in blood-curdling tints, and enumerating the number of friends he 
had lost in their attempts to battle against its angry waters; the 
old fellow tried hard to persuade us to remain on the raft, but 
being well aware that Indians are prone to exaggerate such 
matters, we preferred to find all this out for ourselves. 

: The raft was soon lost to sight, and we shouldered our packs 
2and rifles and picked up our trail to the westward. Passing 
through forests of spruce and fur, and crossing stretches of grass 


swamp and along the rocky sides of the hills, we arrived a 
head of Lake Frederick, and found everything there as we ha 
left it: neither man nor beast had paid a visit to the camp dur- 
ing our absence. ; 
inthe yr march of about_twelxe, ass saw but little 
bird or animal life—in fact, the scarcity ol ._ 4 
game is remarkable. We had now to depend 
almost entirely upon our rifles for food, so 
that we were constantly on the lookout, but, y, 
despite a careful search on plain and_hill- 
side, our bag for the day was one small squir- 
rel and one young rabbit—by no means a big 
kill, but acceptable under the circumstances. 
We carefully searched the hills on both 
shores of the lake for a native trail, but found 
nothing, nor did the uneven, rocky surface 
invité us to continue our journey overland. 
However, the waters of the lake afforded us 
an admirable means of transportation. Dur- 
ing our first visit we had lashed together 
two logs as an impromptu raft with which to 


cross a swift-running stream. We now added 
another log, and early on the afternoon after 
our arrival we had at our disposal quite a re- 
spectable-looking eraft, with mast and sail, punt poles, ete., all 
complete, and were now prepared to make another move by a 


means of locomotion far more congenial to our tastes than the ; 


wearying task of carrying all our belongings on our backs. 


” 
Lashing our packs on to asmall raised platform, we * boarded” 


and let go the painter. The wind was too much abeam to ad- 
ott’. Se ZPS iw, M Tal & Ye dhe * 
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mit of using the canvas very much, but when our sheet did belly | 
out once or twice before a favorable breeze, we shot along at a 
splendid pace. Unfortunately the wind relieved our manual 
efforts but little, as it was continually chopping and changing 
from fair to dead ahead. We hugged the north bank of the 
lake and passed in and out of small bights and around stony 
bluffs of solid granite, scarred and rent into gaping chasms, at 
places rising perpendicularly from the depths of the deep, clear 
lake to a height of 150 feet; at places absolutely impossible of 
ascent. Small quantities of mould gathered in nooks and crevices 
nourish a few wild flowers and dwarf shrubbery. In the even- 
ing a steady head wind sprang up, and we made but small head- 
way the first day. After traveling about five miles we reached 
a small sand bank jutting out from the shore with sufficient 
timber to afford us shelter. Here we stayed the night. A band 
of Indians had formerly camped at this place, the ground being 
littered with old fish-bones, skins, etc. 
Thus far the northern shore of the lake had been a continuous 
wall of stone, with but a sparse growth of verdure, a few stunted 
trees and herbs clinging to the soil secreted in the crevices of the 
rocks. The southern bank, however, is fringed with a thick 
growth of timber, the land rising in gentle, moss-covered slopes 
to lofty, snow-clad heights, the ravages of the forest fires marked 
by vast stretches of blackened stems and leafless boughs. 
This part of the country is a favorite resort for the native 
hunter during the winter months. During the spring and sum- 
mer the moose and ibex are found on the heights close to the 
snow line, but early in the fall these animals retreat down the 
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mountain-sides before the heavy snows. The natives then hunt 
them on snow-shoes. Since leaving Lake Arkel’ we had passed 
through several forest clearings where the Ind «..s had pitched 
their camps, but we saw no signs of very recent date. 
Yesterday we polled our raft along, but we found this mode 
of propulsion difficult, owing to the depth of the water. So the 
second day we roughly hewed two sweeps out of poplar, and with 
these we made much better headway. Here, in a land untenant- 
ed by human beings, with grim, wrinkled uplands towering on all 
sides of us, the silence unbroken save by the warning call of the 
loon or the roar of the streamlets tumbling in cascades and falls 
down the rugged mountain slopes, our surroundings are especi- 
ally cheerless, and by no means caleulated to encourage any ex- 
uberance of good spirits on our part; not even any tracks to in- 
| spire us with hopes that the possibility existed of our eventually 
enjoying a bear or moose steak. But any gloomy forebodings 
we might have were to be but short lived, for after we had been 
pulling along a few hours we came across a fishing-pole floating 
on the water, and upon hauling it up we found attached to it a 
line with a fine fish, weighing perhaps seven pounds. This 
cheered us up considerably, as it not only afforded an excellent 
addition to our present insipid larder, but gave evidence that 
natives must be in the vicinity. After three hours more of hard 
pulling we rounded a point and came in full view of the end of 
the lake. Here were several more poles standing up in the water. 
We made our way across to these, and pulling up the lines, we 
found two other fine large fish had been hooked. We were now 
convineed that we were near some encampment. Both took a 
long, careful look along the beach, and were delighted to see a 
slender curl of blue smoke rising over the top of a clump of 
spruce forest at the extreme head of the lake on the northern 
bank. A few minutes afterward we could see a few moving fig- 
ures, who approached stealthily to the water’s edge and peered 
at us over the bushes. We disengaged the fish from the hooks 
and pulled for the beach, where we were met by a family of 
Gunena Indians, generally known as * Stick Siwash.” The fish 
which we had gathered during the morning afforded us an ad- 
mirable opportunity of introducing ourselves, Upon handing 


these over to them they seemed delighted, and invited us to their 
camp, which was but a short distance from the water’s edge. 
The party was composed of one old Indian, his squaw and young 
After a while two other small boys made their appearance, 
ese two little fellows had been startled at 


son. 
and we learned that th 
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our unusual appearance. Their fear must have been intense, in- 
deed, for it was four hours after our arrival before they returned. 
So sudden had been their flight, and so effectual had been their 
hiding, that they became lost for the time, having forgotten the 
path they had taken. In fact, their prolonged absence caused 
more anxiety and consternation in the camp than our arrival, as 
all the family had to turn out and search through the woods for 
them. When at last they were brought back to camp they ap- 
proached us very timidly with their eyes fixed on the ground, 
put a little present from us banished all fear and gave them con- 
fidence. The old man gave us a fine fish in token of his well 
wishes and sense of hospitality. Our return gifts were not large, 


| but were heartily appreciated. A piece of chewing-tobacco, some 
| tea and a lump of sugar all round, put everybody in good humor. 


The quality of the soothing weed was at once discussed, the old 
fellow taking a bite and handing the remainder to his squaw, 
who was also addicted to the chewing habit. The care with 
which the consoling leaf was then wrapped up and stowed away 
| was proof of the golden value they attached to such property. 


The old man was dressed in a shirt of old blanket of many 
colors and patches, with moccasins, socks, and pants in one gar- 
ment made of dressed moose hide. The squaw was wearing an 
old cotton dress, blanket, and moccasins. The three boys wore 
| thin cotton shirts and the combination moose - hide garment. 
Even in this out-of-the-way place, where none were present to 
admire them, they displayed their love of finery by wearing silver 
ear and finger rings, and the lady had, besides these adornments, 
a small ring of the same metal through her nose, and her upper 
lip was pierced and had the additional ornament of a tiny silver 
par two inches in length. The little camp was situated in a 
forest clearing. An old cotton sheet patched with buckskin, 
raised to the weather, formed their only shelter from wind and 
under which was stored their bundles of skins and furs, 
blankets and muskets. A large two-gallon tin serving as the 
family saucepan was full of fish, and boiling over the camp fire. 
On the bushes around the camp their fish were hanging in the 
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sur to dry. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE UNKNOWN ALSECK RIVER REGION. 


Srarveber D2 11. 1670 


ERE (at the Guneva Indian camp) an admirable opportu- 

nity was afforded of studying the Indian enjoying his nat- 
They were very busy people; throughout 
way or other. The 
attending 


ural existence. 

the day they were employed in some 
old couple had their time fully occupied in sewing and 
to their little stock of skins and furs, sorting them over, slicing up 
soaking and stretching deer-skin, and 
the fish they were catching. 
* terms, and jabbered together 


moose-hide into thongs, 
cleansing, dressing, and drying 
They seemed always on the best of 
the whole day, evidently discussing 
have no doubt exchanging views conce 
quite apparent that the old fellow’s act 
subservient to the wishes and adyi 
an air of command in her voice 
the old fellow’s part which left no doubt of this. 

Early in life the youngsters are initiated in the art of looking 
after themselves. They had set traps for small game, and dur- 
ing the day several small brought in, which 
they threw in among the ashes, an 
toasted them on spits over the fire. 
was spent by the whole family 
slices of fat pike and mountain trout wer 
fire all day long. They were all possesset 
tites, and partook of seven and eight meals a day. 
tems are evidently somewhat of the hon-constrietor construction ; 
they eat enormously when opportunity a 
frequent visitor on the trail, and in the 
uncomplaiting submission. 

| Every now and then the old gent an 
leave the camp-fire, and taking their can: 


prospects in general, and I 
rning ourselves. It was 
ions were at all times 
ce of his squaw. There was 


and a submissive manner on 


eround squirrels were 
1 when the hair was singed off, 
In fact, a great deal of time 


in cooking and eating; huge 
» spluttering over the 
1 of most elastic appe- 
Their sys- 


dmits, but hunger is a 
Indian camp is met by 
1 the elder boy would 
e would paddle over to 
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1. TROUT, SILVER DOTTED. 2. STANLEY RANGE OF MOUNTAINS. 
HOOKS, OF WOOD AND BONE. 4. KOON-TCHA. 5, KOONA ACK SAI, 


6. FISH—DARK GREEN AND BLACK. 


their fishing lines, which they had set about the lake. These 
they hauled up and brought along the fish, which were either 
eaten or hung to dry, as the squaw decreed. I noticed that the 
id fellow always took his blanket with him, and as the day was 
warm, I felt a curiosity to know the reason of this precaution. 
It explained itself when the canoe returned with the big blanket 
held out at arms’ length as a sail; it seemed a good one, too, 
judging from the manner the little dug-out was tearing through 


the water. They catch their fish by means of a hook made of 
wood and bone, with a bait composed of fish-skin roughly sewn in 
the shape of a small fish; the lines are of moose-hide thongs, 
which are tied to heavy stakes driven deep into the bed of the 
lake. The family had a dozen such lines baited, which proved 


very successful, as they were bringing to camp fine fish all day 

Jony. % 
The only two kinds of fish caught were a species of trout and 

pike, the latter growing to anenormous size. These last must be 


_ possessed of u strange taste when they are tempted by the un- 


savory and formidable-looking morsel which the Indian places at 
their disposal. I tried to tempt the scaly gentry with bacon fat, 


_ fresh meat, and flour, but all to no avail; they preferred the 


) dummy fish to all my delicate offers. 


portant water-sheds in the heart of 


Certainly the most intelligent member of the Indian family 
was ‘‘ Koon Tcha,” the squaw. She could generally translate our 
conglomeration of gibberish and sign long before the remainder of 
ihe family had “ tumbled” to the object of our efforts. From her 
we learned the native names of the family. The old fellow gloried 
in the picturesque title of “Koona Ack Sai,” the eldest boy 
“Psook.” the next “ Knock Doo Een,” and the youngest ‘*Goo 


swurthysappearatice of these people is greatly owing to 
exposure to sun and hard weather; where,protected by cloth- 
ie skin is of a much lighter hue, 
tur many years this part of the country has been a fayorite 
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eamping-ground for the Indian hunter. The timber in the forests 
everywhere shows signs of the axe and adze. In the fall of the 

car the natives arrive in their canoes, and go out on snow-shoes 
and sledges with their skins and furs before the snow and ice 
disappears in early spring: 

The morning after our meeting with these Indians, accom- 
panied by the eldest boy, Tsook, we tramped several miles to 
the westward, along the continuation of the Shak Wak Pass. 
The hills on each side slope gradually in gently-rolling forest and 
grass-clad foothills to the marshy valley beneath, and fifteen 
miles from the end of Lake Frederick another large lake, lying 


almost north and south, euts the valley. It is one of the most im- 
Alaska, known to the natives 
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_ adze, and supplies of skins and furs divided 
Rasa nical bee yess ash 


as Dasa Dee Arsh. From its size and position I am of the opinion 
that future operations, undertaken under conditions admitting of 
a thorough exploration, will prove that more than one important 
stream owes its birth to Lake Dasa Dee Arsh. During the 
winter months many of the Gunena tribe are engaged in fishing 
through the ice on this lake. A magnificent range of lofty 
mountains, lying northwest and west and southeast by east, 
their summits almost buried in snow and bristling with sharp, 
fantastic peaks, run from the head of the lake on the western 
bank. I should judge the height of the peaks to be 8,000 feet. 
It is a very long range, extending away to the westward, and 
forming the southern wall of the continuation of Shak Wak 
Pass. Far away in the distance we could see a very high sum- 
mit rising from the range, which by its direction I was led to 
suppose was Wrangle. They are the finest mountains I have 
yet seen in Alaska. I have named them “Stanley Range.” The 
lake and its surroundings would provide a most interesting study, 
but unfortunately we are not in position to undertake such work. 
Tsook, who accompanied us to see the lake, combined his own 
business of trapping with that of guide, as he took, slung across 
his shoulders, three gin traps (of American mifnufacture and ob- 


tained by intertribal commerce). Every 
now and then he would skip off the path 
and carefully examine the runs ofthe ground 


squirrels, and if their tracks satisfied him | 


that his game was still at home he set a 

trap at the entrance of the burrow; his 

judgment upon such matters was highly 

creditable to him, for on our return two out 

of his three traps were down, each with a 

small animal in its clutches. Upon our 

return to camp we learned that Koona Ack Sai 

and his family were now about to leave their 

present encampment on Lake Frederick and strike 

a trail for the south; they had been engaged 

in catching and drying fish sufficient to enable them to live dur- 
ing the overland journey down to some place on the Alseck 
River, where they could catch salmon, Being unaccompanied by 
any Indian, this was an opportunity not to be lost by us of learn- | 
ing the route and gaining a great deal of information about the 
country, which would facilitate our reaching the head-waters of 

the Alseck River, at present the object of our endeavors. 

The third morning after meeting our Indian friends they inti- | 
mated that they were about to start for the south. All their | 
skins were carefully rolled, the old patched shelter taken down, 
and everything lashed up iis packs convenient for carrying. The 
two dogs were unfastened, and little pack saddles were filled | 
with twenty-five pounds’ weight of stores and lashed to their 
backs. We got together our belongings and then all of us crossed 
in old Koona Ack Sai’s dug-out to the western shore of the | 
lake. We must have presented a strange cavalcade as we trudged | 
along the winding path which led through the forests of spruce 
and hemlock at the base of the mountains. The old Indian 
showed the road, followed by Dalton and myself, then the squaw 
and the three youngsters, with the two dogs bringing up the rear. 
One of the dogs had an axe lashed to its back in such a way that 
the handie stuck out behind and looked as if the animal had 
been supplied with a wooden tail. Every one of us was loaded 
with as much as we could carry. I haye already enumerated the 
contents of our packs. : 

The Indians had their blankets, eooking-vesseis, guns, axe, 
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( ds e dogs "Te" youneest, Goo” 
trudged along like a little man; eyen he was not empty- 
as he carried a tiny pair of snow-shoes under his arm. 
saw a few bear tracks, but they were of ancient date and 
not favored with a glimpse of an actual animai. Inthe 
e camped in the valley near several small lakes, 
e we managed to bag a few ducks, 
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‘he next day we continued our journey, and after a long, 


‘of water is about one-quarter of a mile wide and five miles in 
length, and lies north and south, walled on the west and east by 
| wooded hills. There is a settlement of Gunena Indians on the 
"western shore; the houses, however, are only inhabited during a 
few months in the year, when the Indians are fishing, but there 
are undoubted evidences of former occupation by great numbers 
_of people ; whole forests of big trees have been felled, the oldest 
| marks being most numerous. The most recent clearings in the 
woods show that the timber had not been subjected to such de- 
mands upon its supply as iu former days. Several old stumps in 
| the village, rotten and worn to the level of the earth, show the 
former sites of houses. 
This lake proved to be the source of the Alseck River, which, 
here atiny rivulet, wends its way to the southward and, increas- 
{| ing in volume, pours out its waters in three deep, dark streams 
| into the bosom of the Pacific Ocean on the southern coast of 
| ; Alaska. 
4 Throughout my letter I have retained the native names of 
v geographical points wherever I could learn them. In my opinion 
j this should always be studied. The Indian names of mountains. 
tt . lakes, and rivers are natural land-marks for the traveler, whoever 
he may be; to destroy these by substituting words of a foreign 
ie tongue is to destroy the natural guides. Yeu ask for some point 
and mention its native name; your Indian guide will take you 
there. Ask for the same place in your substituted Knglish word 
ie and you will not be understood. Traveling in Alaska has already 
H sufficient difficulties, and they ought not to be increased by 
; changing ull the picturesque Indian names. Another very good 
reason why these native names should be preserved is that some 
i tradition of tribal importance is always connected with them. 
e These people have no written language, but the retention of their 
' native names is an excellent medium through which to learn 
\ their history. 
Great quantities of salmon in different condi- 
tions of decay are strewn about the shores of the 
beg h, ; lake; these fish come from the sea, stem the 


' ' \ swift current of the river, and reach Klukshu 
t \ at the end of July. Late in the fall the waters of 
i || the luke get small and thousands of the fish are 
{ ‘ left high and dry to perish, and others get frozen 
a in the ice. The natives catch great quantities of 


these salmon in the months of September and 
ae ; October and dry and store them in heavy log 
structures, which are strongly built of spruce 
‘ or hemlock trunks, as it requires a strong bar- 
is rier to separate a hungry bear from a store of 
{ dried salmon. In the vicinity of Klukshu we saw 
several large tumble-down houses which had been, 
jn the remote past. quite substantial buildings; 
now they were rotten with age, and lay in a dis- 
if ordered heap overgrown with grass. Old Koona 
-Ack Sai told us, with an earnest sigh, the owners 
i. were dead long, long ago. 
We remained at this Lake but one day, and 
then again got on the trail for the south, march- 
My : ing sometimes along the banks of the stream, at 
| other times along the mountain sides and over the 
brows of foothills, and again through marshy 
swamps, forcing our way past a network of brit- 
ise tle undergrowth and sernbby bush which clothes 
the mountain sides. Magnificent scenery all around, lofty mount- 
ains on either side hem in the valley of the Alseck. These 
\ ; dazzling heights, mantled in snow, fall in gentle, rich, green slopes 
yn. to the tiny stream beneath; the base of the mountains, coy- 
4 ered with thick, sombre forests of spruce and tamarack, the deep 
{ -rayines, scored by ice and snow, are now literally choked with 
luxuriant vegetation. 
i 
i 


Game is very scarce all along the line. One evening, how- 
é simnamon bear a few hundred yards 
| ever, we actually saw a large cinns ' pe aN 

| away, on a hillside across the river, on the opposite bank to 
| which we were camped, but he got wind of our camp-fire and 
| cleared away before we could get a shot at him. 


m4 We invariably had a comfortable bed at night by leying down 
| Wy a few armfuls of small fir, or other small branches, over which 
| we threw a rubber sheet. The sail of our raft we hoist as 
bs a barrier to the wind. This climate is very healthy, and it is 
4 pleasant after a hard day to curl one’s self wp in blankets and go 
| to sleep out in the open air; 

| comfort to know that there are no venomous:int 


aes 


| ‘seenery, we arrived on the brow of a hill overlooking 


edious march reached Lake Klukshu in theafternoon. This sheet ~ : 


some days, traveling amidst a” Monotony of majestic 
another 


settlement of the Gunena tribe, called Neska Ta Heen. Koona 


Ack Sai wished us to fire our rifles as a salute to warn-the 
settlement of our approach —the usual custom among these 
people. Having fired three shots we considered we had made 
sufficient announcement of our arrival, but the old Indian was 
most anxious we should prolong our firing ; cartridges, however, 
were too precious, besides which we were well aware that t] 
old fellow’s weakness for empty Winchester shells had created 
the desire for such extensive salutation. Responding to the re- 
port of our rifles, some natives turned out of the huts and re- 
turned the salute, and we made our way down the mountain 
path, and were greeted by a party of Chilkat Indians wlio had 
penetrated into this country with the object of trading their 
blankets and powder, ete., with the Gunena tribe for their skins 
and furs. 

From Klukshu to Neska Ta Heen I should estimate to be 
thirty-five miles, which we traveled in company with Koona Ack 
Saf and his family, always camping at night with them. They 
proved throughout to be peaceful, good-natured, gwenerous folk. 
We always gave them what little provisions we could Spare, and 
when they succeeded in catching fish we received our share 
from them. Had we not been able to avail ourselves of their 
iocal knowledge and valuable guidance, we should have had 
great difficulty in covering this stretch of rough country, but old 
Koona Ack Sai could generally ferret out a suitable trail. They 
gave what information they could concerning the geography of 


1e 


the country, and tried to help us as much as possible. They 

even lightened our loads by carrying a little of our stuff. They 

are remarkably honest; not an atom of anything belonging to us 

was ever taken by them, although they had abundant. oppor- 
| tunities had they been so inclived. K. J. GLAYE. 


OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


EXPLORATION OF THE UNKNOWN ALSECK RIVER RuGion. 
a7 it (690 
HIIi village of Neska Ta Heen is the headquarters of the 
at Gunena or Stick Indians. It is composed of a dozen 
houses, large and small, which in this country means ac- 
commodation for a great quantity of people, as several whole tami- 
lies reside in one house. At the time of our visit all the inhabit- 
ants were down river some sixty miles, at their fishing-camp on 
the Alseek, so, unfortunately, I was unable to examine the in- 
tericr of their dwellings, which were all securely fastened up. 
TiLey are built of heavy planks, hewed into shape with the native 
adze, the roofs either covered with rough, heavy shingles or 
thatched with hemlock bark. They are all fitted with a large 
opening in the centre of the roof as an escape for the smoke. 

The village is situated near the head of an immense valley 
which stretches as far as the eye can reach to the eastward. 
The Alseck River sweeps through this in several small channels, 
lofty headlands loom up on all sides, dipping in graceful folds 
to the valley below, their snow-wrapt heights contrasting 
strongly with the warm-tinted verdure beneath. Thick forests 
of fir, spruce, and tamarack clothe the low-lying mountain slopes. 
Since we left Lake Arkell the country has been more broken up; 
the hills instead of lying in solid ranges are now divided into 
groups, which, standing far apart, shelter fresh, meadow-like 
valleys between them. The Neska Ta Heen valley produces a 
luxuriant growth of timber; forests stretch out over its surface, 
and the Alseck River, swollen to a rapid torrent by the innumer- 
able streams which pour into it, sweeps across this valley in sey- 
eral channels cutin the grayelandsand. Even at this early stage of 
its development the river rushes along in a sevyen-knot current, 
boiling and tumbling in a disordered torrent over its rocky bed, 
giving one a faint idea of its foree when given a larger volume 
of water and a narrow gorge in which to display it. Mountains 


and besides, it is a great source of j 
nseets or reptiles 


on all sides shelter the valley from every wind; the mosquitoes 
tuke advantage of this fact and are a veritable pest. In fact, it is 
almost impossible to remain out of the house any length of time 
unless on the moye; swarms of these vicious little insects attack 
you on all sides. The gayest spot in the village is certainly the 
cemetery; eight or nine gaudily-painted little pizeon-house look- 
ing places contained the charred remains of their dead. Our In- 
dian friend Koona Ack Sai disposed of all his skins and furs to 
nhs ce ee es aa rt a Wiad = on 
the Chilkat traders at Neska Ta Heen, receiving in exchange for 
his moose-hide, buck-skins, squirrels, minks and furs, blankets, 
cotton cloth, powder, shot and caps. The Gunena are bound by ; 
tribal covenant not to enter into direct communication with the 
white trader on the coast, the Chilkats being the acknowledged 
middlemen. Owing to this fact there were numbers of’ aatives 
we eyentually met who had never seen a white man before. 
‘This trade is of great importance and wealth to the Chilkats. as 
they are able to buy furs and skins at a very reasonable figure 
from the Ee and sell at a big price to thecoast trader. But 
a S , 
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end with. Snakes have never been seen in this country. § 


few of the Gunena have ever geen the sea, and even those that 
have visited the coast are not permitted to sell their furs there. 
We remained at Neska Ta Heen but a few days. There was 
nothing more to be gained here; all the inhabitants of the place, 
unfortunately, were away some sixty miles down stream salmon 
lishing, the only occupants of the one house which was left open 
being Chilkat traders. The drum of the village medicine-man 
was hanging in this hut, 
being a wooden frame 
two feet in diameter, and 
covered with shaved 
bear-skin, which was 
covered with grotesque 
designs. The owner of 


t 


this instrument was 
away, and perhaps had } 
left it as his representa- 
tive in order to keep the 

Parvati, Z A) Me little settlement free 
y from eyil spirits, a power 

which is always credited 
to these worthies. We 


Abin 


GUNENA DOCTOR’S DRUM. 
fourth day after our ar- 


rival, Koona Ack Sai and family leaving at the same time, 
and had been marching perhaps four hours when the keen eyes 
of Tsook, the eldest boy, espied a bear quietly roaming along 
a hill-side about one mile to the right of our trail. Our small 
stock of provisions would not admit of our losing this chance. 
The bear was perhaps two thousand yards up the mountain-side, 
and about one and one-half miles distant, and was busily en- 


left here at noon on the | 


gaged searching for food, wandering here and there nibbling at 
some herb which took his fancy, and digging up with his great | 
paws some tasty root. We succeeded in getting within sixty 
ards of him and fired. Dalton fired the first shot and hit him 
madly, but he was not dead. Ile came tearing through the 
bushes in our direction, and we bowled him over before he made 
many yards. THe proved to he a fair-sized cinnamon with a very 
pretty skin. We had now a pleasant break in our bean-and- 


bacon diet, a man’s appetite undergoes great development in 
this healthy climate, and the prospect-of a good square meal is 
delightful. Before we had bagged Bruin our packs had been sufz | 
ficiently weighty, but now we staggered along to camp thor- 
oughly fagged after the hard tramp, and with the extra load of 
bear meat and skin; all were heartily glad to reach our stop- 7] 


a 


ping-place, 


Our menu for the evening consisted of stewed bear, roast hear, 
bear’s liver and bacon, and a cup of coffee; a meal which, al- 
though hardly delicate in construction, put us in real good spirits. 

Our Indian friends are always busy at some little job or 
other, whittling fishing-poles, mending old moccasins, patching 
clothing, tinkering at fish-hooks, tying and untying their little 
packages of knick-knacks; but cooking and eating occupy a great 
deal of their time wheu they are furnished with materials which 
admit of these last-named operations, Their share of the bear, 
which was about three-quarters of the animal, came in very 
handy for this purpose. The old couple and the boys lessened their 
stock of the meat very considerably over the camp-fire that even- 
ing some they toasted on sticks, other they baked in the ashes, 
while their two-gallon family tin contained an enormous stew—in 

they had quite a varied “ bill-of-fare.” 

Would-be travelers to this land must not be led away with 
the idea that roughing it and relying on the rifle for food is 
practicable here; it isnot by any means. A man to enjoy sport in 
these parts must be amply provided with necessary clothing and 
food, and consider what he gets with his rifle as altogether sup- 
plementary; under these conditions he can have an enjoyable 
tine; but by coming here simply relying on his rifle, sheer 
misery and hunger will drive him unceremoniously from his 
hunting-tield. 

On the day after bagging Bruin our trail led over stretches of 
country of various natures, through meadow lands, over the 


forest-clad arms which reach down from the lofty mountains 
to the westward, through belts of hemlock and tamarack forest, 
and passed amidst vast areas of large cotton-wood trees and de- 
lightful Jevel stretches covered with a luxuriant growth of rich 
green grass and herbs of different hues and kinds. An intrusion 
on this pleasant scenery was an immense uneven patch of rugged 


granite rocks, extending for several miles, which we had to puss. | 


THE CASEMENT MOUNTAINS. 


This substance, which when manipulated in the hands of man 
forms the best roadway that ean be made, when strewn indis- 
criminately over an already rough surface is most difficult and 
trying to the traveler. 

At one place the road led up to the brow ofa hill from which 
we could see stretched out beneath us a magnificent panorama 
of the country, the valley extending for several miles in each 
direction. The Alseck River, dwarfed to a tiny thread beneath 
the shadow of these giant uplands, races over the ground some- 
times in one channel, at others spreading its forces in several 
streams, winding here and there through patches of stony waste, 
to be lost for a time as it speeds away through the thick forests 
and emerges again hurrying and roaring in rapids, sparkling like 
diamonds as the bright noonday sun strikes the rippling water ; 
then for a time to be absorbed in a small chain of lakes, and 
emerging once more and racing along as swiftly as ever. This vast 
area of level land is walled in by colossal uplands, their heights 
just peering through the snow, their rugged sides, creased and 
wrinkled, trending away to the valley beneath, from the base to 
the snow-line mantled in verdure of varied hue. This part of 
the country is thickly infested with mosquitoes, fieree, robust 
fellows from whom there is no escape. 

ye met a party of Chilkat Indians on the trail who had been 
down to tie Gunena camp on the Alseck River, and were now 
homeward bound with the skins and furs which they had bought. 

“Sitka Jaci,” a well-known Indian trader, who speaks fairly 
good English, was with the Chilkats. He helped us to engage 
an Indian to accompany us down the Alseck. But he at first 
tried to persuade us to return, as he had no confidence in our 
succeeding in reaching the sea. The Chilkats held quite a de- 
monstration among themselves in expression of their disgust at 
our visiting the Stick Indian camp, but as their displeasure was 
confined to verbal effects, we paid no attention to it. Poor old Koo- 
na Ack Sai came in for agoodly share of their abuse for acting 
as our pilot. Te feigned great repentance for his transgression 
in their presence, but the feeling was only temporary, as his 
manner toward us remained unchanged. 

It was not until we had agreed to pay an exorbitant sum 
that “Shank,” the medicine-man, consented to furnish a canoe 
and continue the journey with us to the sea, We were very fort- 
unate in obtaining the services of this man, as he proved an ex- 
cellent sailor and guide. 

The mountainous country through which we haye passed 
since leaving Lake Arkell, I should judge to be from six to eight 
thousand feet in height. 

: We are now approaching scenery of a different character. 
Ahead of us to the south loom a range of lofty mountains 
buried in snow, which is part of the Coast range. For the last 
month the weather has been so temperate as to remind me of the 
climate of Madeira Island. We had clear blue sky all day, with 
just a few gauzy clouds hovering around the mountain tops. The 
suu is lost from view but ashort time at this season of the year; 
although beneath the horizon, it casts in the heavens a bright 
red glare, which pencils in gold the rugged outlines of the mount- 
ain summits. The nights are very cold, and we are now con- 
tinually crossing glacial streams which, although but a few 
yards wide, are dangerous to ford, owing to the large cobbles 
and rocks which the little torrents roll along their stony beds. 
Glacial streams rise in the day-time, their volume decreasing con- 
siderably during the night, whereas with ordinary lake and 
mountain streams just the reverse is the case. We have re- 
peatedly been compelled to wait on the banks of these streams 
until the water had fallen sufficiently to admit of our passing over 
in safety. The experience is hardly of the pleasantest—a pas- 
Sage across a four-foot deep glacial stream the first thing in the 
morning. It rudely dispels any drowsiness that the traveler may 
have felt before the bath. If you are once thrown down by the 
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rushing water you stand a great chance of being buffeted about 
among the rocks and being badly crippled before you ean right 
Yourself. The pack strapped to a man’s back does not increase 
his agility or tend to fit him for any acrobatic display, To avoid 
these accidents we take the precaution of combining our forces 
by all holding one long pole and marching over in line abreast, 
In that way we keep each other from falling. If ever sufficient. 
weulth is discovered in this country to warrant the construction 
of a railway, no better roads could be selected than the na- 
tive trails, amidst the rugged mountains, marsh-land, and dense 
forests. A tolerably good path can be found by following the 
trails made by the Gunena Indians. 


; On the fourth day after leaving Neska Ta Heen we ¢ 
oo. stretch of country. Early in the morning we cross- 
j a glacial stream, and then ascending the steep banks of a 


| from one level stretch of table land to another, the formation 
resembling a series of platforms, all clothed in the richest verd- 


| ure. <A few patches of forest dotted here and there amidst the 4 
| vast area of meadow land; the rich green grass delicately tinted 


in streaks and patches with the varied colors of the wild flowers 
among which were the wild sun-flower, violet, daisy buttercu 

eowslip, and innumerable other tiny herbs. th gota places te 
ground was whitened with wild strawberry blossoms; a cool 

' clear stream flowed in a winding course over the sures of +h 
valley. There can be no finer grazing land in the whole world; 
the pastures are composed of the very richest grasses, red oe 
blue top, buffalo, bunch-grass, and wild Timothy. The een soul 
ern and northern winds are barred out from here by the barrier 
of mountains which rise in mighty walls around. In fact, save 
for the glistening white headlands in the distance, there is nous 
ing te remind one that he is not enjoying the summer of some 
Southern climate. 

We are still marching in company with our Indian friends. 
Theirs is a hard life, having to search in stream and forest for 
their daily subsistence. Poorly clad and sheltered at night, they 

tramp doggedly along over the trail. 
Very early in life the Indian is brought to face the fate that is 


but litde more than four years old, is compelled to walk and 
keep pace with his parents; two or three years hence he will be 
es to carry a load over the trail. They become old and 


wrinkled at a very early age by hard knocks and exposure to the 
elements. When old Koona Ack Sai laughs, his facial. organs 
seem for a time absorbed amid the many wrinkles, and you. can 
hardly judge the locality of his nose, eyes, and mouth till his faec 
; again resumes its ordinary composure. Ede GLAVE. «3 
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LL the Alaskan forests seem to have suffered greatly from 
A fire, caused no doubt to a great extent by burning camp- 

‘fires left by Indian hunters and trappers; a part of these 
conflagrations, however, must be credited to the custom the Indians 
have of firing the dry grass to keep the mosquitoes away. These 
pests assail a man as soon as he sits down, so the Indian fires 
the grass just around him, and creates atmospheric conditions 
detrimental to the invading insect. With this barrier between 
himself and foe, he rests until the destroying element warns him 
to move on. Old Koona Ack Sai and family always practiced 
this, but Iam undecided as to which was worse, the mosquito 
bite or the stifling preventive. These forest fires scare all the 
| animals away, and account to some extent for the scarcity of 
game in this country. 
The forests unmolested by fire are of a dark green shade, their 
rich sombre hues contrasting with the pale green mass of under- 
growth in which they seem imbedded. Although at places the 
land is rocky and barren, still there are valleys where the soil is 
yery rich. All vegetation attains luxuriant growth. Vegetables 
and grain would grow excellently in the rich valleys, several of 
which we have passed since leaving the head of the Alseck 
River. The condition of the Indians would be greatly alleviated 
if they were able during the summer months to utilize the soil 
of these valleys to raise grain, and so make some provision for 
the winter, instead of having to rely almost entirely on the chase, 
thereby being compelled to subject themselves and families to 
the harsh cold which pervades these regions from October to 
March. It is the privation and hardship suffered by the little 


3 who live around the hunting-camps and on the banks of 


one 
the lake, unprotected from the biting cold save by a rude shelter 


made of branches of trees, which sows the seed of sickness, and 
must to some extent account for the numerical decrease of the 


Indian tribes. 
the river whence, old Koona Ack 


We now reached a point on 
Sai said, by making @ long march we could reach a stream offer- 
ing a chance of salmon. In anticipation of such a cheering and 
5 


satisfactory event, Koona Ack Sai immediately applied him- 
self to trimming @ salmon-pole. ‘The old fellow is always busy, 
eyen when resting on the trail; he first produces his pipe, which 
he places in his mouth without filling it, and then looks im- 
ploringly toward me 88 an indication that the contents of my 
tobaceo-pouch would interest him. Having made himself com- 
fortable in this direction, he produces his knife, shapes out the 
DY) handle of some tool, trims uP a stick, or perhaps slices up some 
Ae | hide into thongs. W hen he and his family vare gufficiontly Tease 
| : cat , 
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| level walking. As we left the high land, we gradually dropped “| 


to dog him through life; the youngest boy, Goo Cheeny, although ~ 


‘puts away his work, shoulders his pack, and trud 


dlong the trail. ges doggedly 
a 
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Having traversed 

again struck the banks of the Alseck River, which we have 
now traced for nearly one hundred miles from its source. Above 
| this point it is impossible to utilize the stream for navigation, ex- 


this part of its waters. But upon our arrival to-day we found a 
small canoe lying beached; and packing our loads into this we 
shot out into the stream and were swept along on an eight-knot 
current tour camping-place, which was reached at eight o'clock 
in the evening. In a little brook, at the mouth of which we 
were staying for the night, large salmon kept continually rising; 
it was here we expected to get some of these fish. Both 
Shank, the medicine-man, and old Koona Ack Sai plied their hook- 
poles very persistently, but without success. Our dinner this 
evening was erratic, both in the time of partaking of it and in 
its composition. It consisted of pancake and a cup of coffee, 
which we did not get until 11 p.m; we had delayed the meal in 
the hope of getting a salmon. The next morning we again had 
the satisfaction of utilizing the river instead of continuing our 
irksome overland traveling. We passed over some rough and 
dangerous water. The little stream, rushing along with an 
eight-knot current, hisses and roars as it hurls itself in choppy 
rapids over the rocks which bar its way. But Dalton and 
Shank are both expert paddlers; they steered our frail craft of a 
dug-out in these treacherous winding channels, in between 
rugged bowlders, shaved past heaps of rocks, and cleverly avoided 
the many heaps of fallen trees and débris stranded in the river 
bed. It is only with such men as accompanied me that the 


SHANK, STEERSMAN DOWN THE ALSECK RIVER. 


river 1s navigable. It would be utterly impossible with inex- 
perienced persons. Our Indian friends continued on the over- 
jand trail, fearing to trust their lives in thecanoe. When Shank, 
our newly-engaged Alseck guide, informed us that he was ac- 
quainted with this stream he proved his connection with the 
river by citing details hardly calculated to exercise a soothing 
tendency on our minds. He told us that he (Shank), his father, 
and two uncles were once going down stream, a little below opr 
_ present camp, when they met with a serious accident, They ran 


on a big rock, their canoe was smashed and swamped, the two 
uncles were drowned, and Shank and his father narrowly escaped 
the same fate, but managed to reach the shore after being 
bruised and cut from head to foot, as the angry torrent flung 
them among the rocks. When Shank is at a loss for an inter- 
esting topic of conversation, he endeavors to tell us by counting 
on his fingers the number of Indians who have lost their lives 
in this river. While camped at noon on a patch of rocks 
awaiting the arrival of our Indian friends, an old black bear 
showed himself on the brow of @ low foot-hill on the opposite 
bank. It was a long shot, but Dalton fired at him with his rifle 
sighted up to 700 yards. The meditative way with which Bruin 
sat down upon hearing the report, led us at first to suppose he 
was hit, but it turned out to be simply the attitude he assumed 
while considering whence that strange noise emanated. How- 
ever, he evidently concluded to allow his thoughts on the sub- 
ject to develop in some more sheltered spot, and galloped away 
into a neighboring thicket of spruce trees. When our Indian 
friends arrived we borrowed one of their dogs and paddled across 
the stream to see if we could track the animal; our efforts, how- 
ever, were fruitless in that direction, but on returning to the 
beach we came upon a little brook, in which was a splendid run 
of salmon. Old Koona Ack Sai, who accompanied us, had his 
hook-pole along with him, and after half an hour’s work we 
returned to camp with about 100 pounds of magnificent fish. 
Here was a delicacy for all of us; one big fellow weighed at 
| least fifty pounds. We decided to stay the remainder of the day at 


ai) camp and recuperate on our catch. During our absence the 


a long, stony stretch of bleak valley, we 


cept in short stretches. The natives have no canoes at all in 


cane 


4 we. Kh ogtben! wot ‘ a ‘ ta aes 
: mother and three boys had curled themselves up in their blank- 
ets and were sleeping, but the old fellow’s delighted tones, call- 


Wefad eaten nothing since early morning, and accepted their 
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ing to them the joyful news that he had salmon, acted as 
magic. They sprang to their feet, blankets were thrown aside, 
and by the time the canoe touched the beach all was in readi- 
ness, and but a few minutes elapsed before salmon steaks and 
heads were toasting on spits before a roaring fire, and their old 
two-gallon tin, which they carry for such occasions, was boiling 
away full of fish. The whole family sat around anxiously wait- 
ing for their meal to be sufficiently cooked to admit of attack. 
The remainder of the day they devoted entirely to cooking and 
feasting, in order to make up for the many hours of exceedingly 
short rations which they had been suffering. The two preced- | 
ing days they had but little save some very dry salmon of last 
year’s curing, probably as nourishing as sawdust. 

All the valleys now bear evidence of glacial action in place | 
of the rich pasture growth of those to the north. We now find 
them extensive flats of broken rocks, gravel, sand, and fine mud, 
but the wild vegetation on the hills is most luxuriant. 

The morning following the salmon festival we struck camp 
early, leaving the Indian family still busy with the disposal of 
their fish. Embarking in the canoe we rushed along at a rattling 
pace, shooting past rapids and through eddies, and flying along in 
between fallen trees. The Alseck generally divides its force in 
several channels, but at times the river becomes hemmed in by 
high banks, forming miniature cafions. At these places there 
is a great increase of current, but the water is deep, anda canoe, 
if dexterously handled, can pass in safety. 

We reached the first of the Gunena encampments at noon. 
The dogs were the first to acknowledge our arrival, and seemed | 
to be at first contemplating where they should commence to make 
a meal of us. We became surrounded by upward of thirty of 
these animals, who, barking furiously, rushed in unpleasantly 
close to our heels. But, giving ourselves a vigorous shake, the clat- 
ter of the tin pots, ete., which were strapped to our backs scared 
them to a respectful distance, where they snarled and yelped to 
inform their masters of the strange element newly arrived in 
their midst. 

The fishing-camps are pitched at intervals of three and four 
hundred yards along the western bank of the river, extending for 
about a mile anda half. The settlement is known as Alseck and 
is a well-selected position. The keen southwest wind which 
prevails here is broken by a big rugged bluff, behind which the 
rude dwellings nestle amid a sparse growth of willow and small 
shrub of sufficient density to ward off the violence of the wind, 
but at the same time permitting circulation enough to keep the 
settlement clear of mosquitoes. A stony waste lies between the 
camp and the river, which is here boiling along in three distinct, 
deep, wide channels. Magnificent mountain scenery towers in 
majestic heights on both banks of the stream. Although the 
climate seldom necessitates the wearing of a coat during the day, 
still, the upper parts of the hills are constantly receiving a fresh 
supply of snow. It is indeed a strange mixture of summer and 
winter. The prolific vegetation boldly fights its way up the 
mountain slopes, as if in bitter contest with the snow and ice 
which bar its progress. Sweeping forests of spruce and hemlock 
rise in dark green foliage almost to the summits from the barren, 
stony valley beneath. A luxuriant growth of wild fruits flourishes 
on the lower foot-hills, and beneath the cranberry, dilberry, wild 
currant, and gooseberry is spread a soft, delicately-tinted carpet 
of mosses and small-leafed herbs. 

Each little camp was composed of a log hut or two roofed 
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caused them. They squatted around and silent- | 


(att ae 


production had 


ly interviewed us, seemingly as curious upon the subject as the | 


with hemlock bark, while some of the Indian families preferred to 
live under their old cotton shelters about eight feet square. At 
the back of this a heap of small branches was thrown to add to 
its effectiveness as a barrier against the wind storms. Their stock 
of cooking vessels, skins, furs, moccasins, blankets, guns, and 
other miscellaneous items of property were stowed away under 
this eover. Rude platforms of stout poles, six feet from the 
<round, were attached to each dwelling, on which they were dry- 
ing their salmon. At the time of our arrival most of the men 
were away on the river fishing, and our sudden entry into their 
midst, with the howling dogs around us, created no small con- 
sternation, Shank, our newly engaged Indian, to whom they 
put innumerable questions, explained our presence, and their 
minds were soon at ease. They returned to their camp-fire, | 
which they had deserted at our approach, and some of the little 
ones, who had been downright scared and had bolted into all 
kinds of nodks and corners, gradually came back from their hid- 
ing-places, and we became for the time the objects of an un- 
usual amount of serutiny: but they did not allow their natural 
courtesy to be expelled from their minds by any abrupt intrusion 
on our part. They became very affable, invited us to sit down, | 
and gave us some salmon which they were toasting over the fire, 


gift with thanks. The fish was cooked to a turn, and we were 
not long in giving them an opportunity of judging the proportions 
of a hungry white man’s appetite. During our short stay the 

; hich our melodious tin-cai 
dogs had recovered from the shock whick 8 tin-can 
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natives themselves. 


We learned from these people that the principal chief, or ankow, | tf 


was camped lower down stream; so, having handed them a little 
tobacco, which is always very acceptable to the Indian, and hay- 
ing drawn up our canoe on the beach just above, we shouldered 
our packs and continued our journey. We passed several little 
settlements, as I have described, at each of which our reception 
was most friendly. They all offered us salmon, and wanted us 
to stay at their camp. At each place the dogs surrounded us, 
and upon our departure followed close on our heels until we 
neared the precincts of another little encampment, the dogs of 
which would rush out, and thus we entered each new group of 
Indians accompanied by an angry canine escort. We finally | 
reached the cluster of tents and huts where the old chief, War 
Saine, was residing. He welcomed us, and placed at our disposal 
a tent which he and his men rigged up for us. They brought 
us firewood and water, gave us a fine salmon, and, in fact, dis- 
played all the hospitality that lay in their power. 

These natives were better-looking than any I have previously | 
seen in Alaska. They were well dressed and all adorned with 
a profuse sprinkling of small, various-colored beads, of which | 
they seemed very fond. They wore silver rings on their fingers, 
eur-rings and small | 
nose-rings, and a small | 
bar of silver through 
the lower lip. The 
latter form of adorn- 
ment is common only 
to the women; the | 
men consider their | 
features of sufficient 
beauty without it. | 
These people have, to 
an extent, discarded | 
their picturesque cos- 
tumes of dressed deer- | 
skin. They now get | 
a great deal of their 
clothing from the Chil- | 
kat’ Indians, who | 
bring it into the in- | 
terior and exchange 
it with the Gunena | 
for furs; but the men 
still retain the mocca- 
sins, and many of 
them, especially the 
older men, prefer the | 
buckskin pants and 
stockings, which look quite smart with their beaded patterns 
and fringes. There are enormous quantities of salmon hang- | 
ing up to dry at each encampment. Inside the old chiet’s hut 
was a large block of wood dug out in the shape of a trough, con- | 
taining a quantity of fish-heads which were placed there, I | 
learned, in order to impart to them the required antiquated con- 
dition, and to extend to them that delicate softness which time 
imparts to such material, a luxury to the Indian palate but 
highly obnoxious, even at a considerable distance, to the man of 
civilization. / 

It was late in the evening when we arrived in camp, so, hay- 
ing explained to the old chief that we were tired and would see 
him in the morning, we turned in, having made one of our regular 
shakedowns of fir-branches. It was from this place to the sea | 
that the perilous part of our journey lay. We had accomplished 
some hard overland traveling which had been slow and tedious, | 
and were now about to embark in a dug-out and float on the 
waters of the Alseck to the Pacific Ocean. That torrent, tearing 
along within a hundred yards of our tent, boiling and hissing 
as it sped over its rocky bed with a nine-knot current, warned 
us that we should not now have to complain about rapidity 
of locomotion. E. J. GLAVE. 
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HE first thing to do next morning was to inspect the 
ry! canoe which Shank had agreed to furnish us, with which 
to make the journey. We found it to be a cotton-wood 
dug-out 20 feet in length, 3 feet beam amidship, and 14 inches in 
depth, with a good sheer fore and aft, tapering to sharp bow and 
stern. Dalton, who possesses excellent judgment upon such 
matters, advised that we should build four-inch sideboards along 


mye 


; er gunwale from stem to stern, go as to give her that much more 
at Sah ae a oe Lil altieraa effected without 
| all would be in Retiness. we drew thé anol ee 
| and Shank, our Indian, the Gunena doctor, and ae old chief 
were soon busily employed in shaping out small planks of the 
right thickness, which they neatly fixed in position by boring 
holes in and securely tying with moose-hide thongs. This extra 
height of gunwale would at least keep a great deal of rough 
water out of her. Having got canoe, paddles, pole, and rope 
ready, we felt at liberty to look around us and learn something 
of our new friends and their surroundings. 2 

There are now two principal chiefs presiding over the whole 
Gunena or Stick Indian tribe. There were originally three, but 
one old fellow started for the happy hunting-grounds three years 
ago. His charred bones are contained in one of the brightly 
painted little houses in the graveyard at Neska Ta Heen. 

They imagined that I was the representative of the American 
Government, and showed us more than ordinary respect.on that 
account. JI took no pains to destroy this delusion, in fact en- 
_ couraged it, and allowed them to retain this belief, feeling quite 
confident that more good than harm could come from it. The 
two old chiefs paid a formal visit dressed in their best. War 


IOK ARS, SECOND GUNENA CHIEF. 


Saine, evidently the more influential of the two, was attired ina 
pair of gaudy deerskin pants and leggings, a deep fringe of the 
game material gracing the side of the leg from the thigh to 
the foot, a profusely beaded pattern being worked around by the 
knee and ankle, with a broad stripe of the same adornment con- 
‘necting them; but the picturesqueness of his appearance was to 
an extent destroyed by an old blue, mottled shirt, and black 

wide-awake hat of civilized production. Old Ick Ars appeared 
‘in a pair of white cotton, tight-fitting pants and buckskin mocca- 
‘sins, and almost entirely enveloped in a big blanket of many 
_ colors. They at first tried to make us understand through a 
_ young cripple who had evidently until then held the reputation of 
‘knowing a little of the white man’s language—words used by the 
| Chilkat Indians and treasured in his memory. We were not 
long in discovering that his knowledge of English was indeed 


KOOSENEY, WIFE OF THF SECOND CHIEF, ICK ARS. 
limited. ‘‘ Gayse all licht” was the full extent of it. All our 


eas 


-) remarks a 


ee eee = 
nd questionings met with this one remark. Dalton 


Ke 


speaks fairly well the language of the south coast of Al: 


| With his vocabulary and the few words I had picked up, and 


a large amount of signs, we were able to understand fairly well 
what they were talking about. The two chiefs and the tribal 
doctor wished us to understand that they were people of peace. 
Thev said their guns were for the moose and bear; they want 
the white man to come and live among them; they are anxious 
to have their country opened up, so that they can earn more 
money by trade and labor. They also wished us to consider our- 
selved as their guests—told us to ask for anything we wanted, 


and behaved to us with sincere hospitality. ‘They have already 
ernde ideas that they are under the protection of a powerful 
Government at Washington, to whom they wished me to ex- 
press their sentiments of friendship. They are people of mag- 
nificent physique, tall, well-proportioned and robust, with dark, 
‘tanned skin, black eyes and hair. 
hair cropped fairly close, but the women wear it hanging down 
their backs loose or in a thick plait. They are without exception 
the most peaceful people I have ever met in my life. They are 


The men generally keep their 


‘never armed, and never an angry word is exchanged; they ap- 
pear to be living on the best of terms together. They are lively 
‘and genial and full of fun; one does not see that sullen counte- 
nance and manner which is a peculiar characteristic of the other 
tribes, besides which they display more affection and consider- 
ation for their wives and families. The quiet and orderly con- 
duct existing throughout the whole line of camps is remarkable. 
During my stay of ten days I never once heard a yoice raised in 
‘anger. Their love of peace and their inoffengive nature has been 
at all times taken advantage of by the more quarrelsome and oyer- 
bearing tribes on the coast. At present the Chilkats are fairly 
| well behaved. but formerly they were in the habit of taking by 
force the skins and furs of the Gunena and giving them in return 
just what they thought fit. 

Our friends, the Gunena, delight in examining everything that 
| belongs to us; field-glasses, compass, and rifle afford them a good 
_ deal of amusement; but they are scrapulonsly honest. This trait 
| of character in a so-called wild people is remarkal je; our things 
were lying about the tent all day long, but during our stay not 
the smallest article was missing. In fact, they watch our prop- 


TYPE OF GUNENA INDIAN. 


| erty, and if during our absence they find anything belonging to 

us within reach of the dogs, they put it away from their prying 
| noses, I have met several instances of their honesty and respect 
for the property of others. A hunter will kill some game, take 
what he needs for his present use, and hang the remainder on a 
tree until such time as he is again passing on that trail. Al- 
though dozens of people may pass and re-pass, no one will ever 
think of touching it, woless sheer hunger compels it; in that case 
| they are permitted by tribal law. They leave their sledges, snow- 
shoes, blankets. and dried salmon in conspicuous places along the 
trail, displaying perfect confidence in their fellow-man. Ifa man 
in London or New York were to hang his coat on the palings of 
a public park, and return after an absence of ten minutes, he 
would stand a poor chance of finding it there, despite the fact 
that there are large bodies of men detailed for the control of such 
matters. 

The Gunena are bright and intelligent people, and we were 
able to obtain by the sign system valuable information concern- 
ing the geography of this part of the world. I had a small 
“Kodak” with me, which I continually snapped at them without 
any objection on their part; indeed they facilitated my efforts as 
much as possible. I was anxious to get a few snap shots with 
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clination known, one young dark and the skin very light, but when they have passed a cer- 


fellow immediately volun-| |. length of time in the river the skin becomes darker and thé | 


Meered) as willing to act agi Gh lighter. When living in the sea the fish are much fatter | 
model. He shouldered his and the flavor far richer. 


) fishing pole and beckoned Experience has taught the Indian the best way of catching 
4 me to accompany him. We} the salmon. The hook-pole, or gaff, has been found to be the 
walked to the river, where}  jpogt effective, and the success that attends their efforts is ample ° 


he caught some fish for my | proof of the practicability of it. Sometimes a large fish, weighing 


\ 
\\ edification with his gaff-pole, | sixty or seventy pounds will get hooked, and such a monster is 

\ \\ gece mea present of them, capable of a violent struggle, but his efforts can avail nothing 
/ \ \ carried them back to camp| against the dexterous hand of the Gunena fisherman. The fish 
f  \S’ and cooked them for me, | will leap and bend in an are the sapling rod which holds him, but 


\ 


leaving me only the pleasant 
_task of disposing of the sealy | 
delicacy, which he shared | 
with me. . 

I made several drawings | 
of these people. Old Ick | 
Ars thought my drawing 
him was a most serious ex- 
periment, liable to end fatal- | 
ly. He was most careful 
to remain perfectly quiet; 
flies and mosquitoes called | 
for a brush from his hand, | 
but the other old chief, War | 
Saine, gave him such a look 
of warning as compelled 
him to postpone any alle- 
viation of the irritation | 


JETEJOO, SON OF GUNAAYA, 
until I should be through. YUTE KUTU, A GUNENA BOY, STICK INDIAN, 
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SABO ET RAR The little boys, to whom I| they are invariably landed. To the Indian the larger the fish the 
} promised a couple of fish- | better. They catch their salmon altogether by foul-hooking 
hooks if they would remain quiet, controlled themselves admi- | them, using a large stout iron gaff-hook six inches long, firmly | 
rably, every muscle of their bodies surrendered to the prospect of | lashed with moose - hide thongs to a spruce sapling fifteen or 
| the present. | sixteen feet in length, light and pliable. The fish will not take | 
| There is no lack of food at this season of the year. The river | bait of any kind. 
; is teeming with salmon of an excellent quality. Everybody, old | When the salmon are fighting their way up-stream against 
and young, looks sleek and well; the men and women quite | the swift-running water, the Indian fisherman walks along the 
ut, and the youngsters, fat-faced aud plump, breathe hard | shore and keeps gently feeling in the stream with his pole. 
and wheezy from the effects of gormandizing. Now is the scason Jes Bos ars ie ouckae i he grdually draws up, brings 
lor making up for hard times; a few months hence and food will | the hook into the salmon, and’ jerks it wriggling to the beach. 
| The fish are then opened and hung out on their rough wooden | 
frames to dry in the sun; the clear, dry climate admits of this proc- | 
ess, as instead of going bad the moisture leaves the flesh, which 
becomes hard and light, a condition much easier of portage. They 
complete the curing process by hanging up the fish in the plat- 
forms which I have mentioned as attached to their huts and 
tents. Salmon is their staple food, as not only do they live on | 
fresh fish during the summer, but they are able also to preserve | 
sufficient by drying to help them along during the long winter?) 
months. They build strong log-houses at the different encamp- 
ments, in which they store the dried fish which they are unable 
to carry with them. e 
The roads to their different hunting and fishing-grounds are | 
long and rugged. so thatthe transportation of their food is a hard 
task. When making long journeys, such as they are accustomed 
to make, they are not able-to carry sufficient food with them, 
and are compelled to depend to a great extent on what they | 
can hunt or trap along the trail. E, J, GLAVE, 
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northern homes must be sparingly used to last them for the long | ASC corres 20 v1 IE v4) 


ater months ahead. The salmon start to run up the Alseck at | : 
end of April, and they gradually stem the swift current until PON our arrival at the camp, Shank became anxious that 
ihey reach the extreme headwaters of the river at Rluksho. | we should engage another Indian paddler to accompany | 


c | = * res ] 7 — 
(pon the fish leaving the salt water and entering the fresh stream | us in our canoe journey to the sea, and we accordingly se 
cured the services of the Gunena medicine-man, who, he said, 


: | 
1 great change comes over them: their noses gradually become.) 
| had made the trip. I had noticed during our trayels some struct- 


ures formed of small sticks driven in the ground in a rough cir- 
| cle four feet in diameter, and drawn together and tied six feet 
| from the bottom, giving thema eage-like appearance. Upon first 
| seeing one of these frames I was puzzled to know its use, and 


he searce. No crops or live stock furnish them a reserve. The 


lried salmon which they are able to carry with them to their | 


a | 
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: s felt but little more enlightened when informed that it was a 
ay “bath”; but I afterward discovered that when required for use 
y a a a fire was lighted in the centre, composed of wood and stones, 
pf} 7 U \ & | and the heat kept in by a thick covering of blankets drawn over 
Wg § | the framework. By this means a kind of Turkish or Russian 
ar | bath is obtained. It is not an every-day occurrence for an Indian 
& ' | to take a bath—in fact, these places seemed least used of any * 
£ 7 property around camp or village. But during our stay I had un ‘ 
cs opportunity of noticing the effect of this treatment upon a human | 
beiug. I saw the Gunena doctor before and after having been : “i 


eee 


| in those days they dressed entirely in skins and furs, 


ees oY WEL ina grimy, greasy-looking. Indhyidi ayaa 
emerged a well se: ured, cleanly member of society. It is only 
| some unusual event which prompts this inclination for cleanli- 


‘yness. The medicinc-man was to accompany us down the Alseck, 


and probably considered the precaution of a bath necessary in 
order to render himself recognizable to any of his friends he 
might meet on the coast. 

There are a few dilapidated log buildings in the vicinity of 
the present camp which were*once permanent diyellings, and 


belonged to an old coast tribe called Nua Quas. Many years 
ago these people penetrated the Alseck country in search of 
flint with which to make their weapons and tools. A few miles 
down stream from here there is a mountain called Klécéa, where 
the flint stone is reported to have been found by them. These 
Nua Quas were met by the interior Indians, the Gunena, who 
had moyed down south for the salmon-run up the Alseck, and a 
trade sprang up between the two tribes, the Gunena exchanging 
their furs and skins for the Nua Quas’ seal oil. Numbers of the 
latter people never returned to the coast, preferring to settle in 
the intérior rather than again undertake the perilous journey 
from the ocean. It is said they lived a very hard life, having to 
depend entirely on the spear and arrow for food and clothing, as 
Cold, pri- 
vation, and sickness gradually diminished their numbers, until 
finally there were not enough of them to continue the commerce. 
At present there are a few members, offspring of the once big 
tribe, who are now living with the Gunena. I saw some few of 
them at the camp, and was much struck by their fine physique 
and manly bearing. Shank, our Indian, was a descendant of the 


a SURVIVOR OF THE OLD NUA QUA PEOPLE, 


Nua Quas. fle told me that many years ago they resorted to the 
primitive method of obtaining fire by the rubbing together of 


dried wood, a mode still in use among some of the wild tribes of | 


| Africa. ; 
The. last chief of fhe Nua Quas was old Tenasarti, who died 
many years ago. It is impossible to obtain correct dates from 
Diese people; they register no count of time. 


Some of the log. | 
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Store-houses, built on tall piles, are still standine and anaes 
little disordered heap of decaying wood, OG ites ai a 4 
and shrub, marks the former habitation of a Nita Qua far “és i 
The Gunena, as do all these Klinket -iribes eon 
dead by cremation. They build a stack of dry wood seven f 
long, three feet wide, and four or five pubes in vate as yh 
corpse, haying been profusely sme laa = 
and a fire is lighted, the whole being quickly enyel | . hat 
and the body burned to cinders. Se 
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NUA QUA HUT, ALSECK RIVER. 


brightly painted little house built for their reception at the back 
of the village. Al} dead bodies are treated in this way, save 
those of the medicine-men, which are embalmed and stored in 
the little box graves. 

There.were upward of two hundred of these Gunena Indians 
at their Alseck fishing-camps. They are essentially a roving 
tribe, relying on the chase and stream for their means of exist- 


ence. The earth is never tilled by them. But nature is accom- 
modating, During the summer months an abundance of berries 


is found in the woods, and the river teems with salmon. They 
prepare a certain amourt of winter stores by drying strawberries, 


‘roots i hemlock bark, which, with their salmon, afford them 4 
‘ 7 Toeka Ts > eka 

slight provision against hard times. Neska Ta Heen. however, 
is their- principal headquarters, 
but a few weeks during the year. 
s broken and the 

when.the weather has broken an nd: te 
practicable, they march down south to their present ma gs 
5) ei 5 : 

the Alseck River. They then hunt and trap about in 34 oo 

; , al e en 

borhood until the salmon commence to Tun, abour t ge ae 
May. Hunting and trapping operations then dispense Bee 
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Tn the first days of April, 
land trail is once more 


3 are 


although they inhabit the houses & 
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ee 


ind they devote their time solely to catching salmon until about 
he an July, when the whole tribe, men, women, children, 
ad logs, stagger back to Neska Ta Heen weighted down with 
cir accumulated stock of dried salmon. The fish have at that 
me already ascended the river as far as the last-named village. 
icre they remain a month or six weeks, during which time they 
ve upon the salmon and trout, and are enabled also to dry a 
‘t deal of fish, which adds to the winter stock. They finally 
ow the salmon up to Lake Kluksho, the extreme head-waters 

» Alseck River. Here they continue their fishing operations 
woul the waters of the lake are frozen over. The genial reign 


of sianmer ceases and the stern hand of winter rules, mantling | 
yovutuin and yalley in snowy drapery. Ice and snow then | 


hem from these fishing-grounds, salmon poles are stored 


Y ihe light moceasin and thin garments are replaced by the | 


wom fur clothing, and snow-shoe and sledge become the means 
locomotion, The dogs, which are now in good condition from 


their village at Neska Ta Heen, others to Dasa Dee Ash, to the | their course among the stony waste, and tunneling their way 


the 1aany months of good feeding during the summer at the fish- 
ing camp, ure yoked to the sledges, and the tribe of Gunena strike 
‘away for their different winter hunting-grounds—some back to 
north of Stanley Range, where they fish through the ice for 
pickerel. Karly in spring, before the snow and ice have disap- 
peared, dogs are harnessed to the sledges, with men, women, and 
el} n on snow-shoes, and all return to their homes at Neska 
Ta licen. Tunger and cold have told on them during the many 
weary winter months, Their lean and haggard condition contrasts 
stronely with their healthy appearance of the summer. The 
Chilkat Indians meet them at Neska Ta Heen and exchange 
biaukets, clothing, powder, and shot for the Gunena’s furs and 
skins, which they had shot and trapped during the winter, and 


onee more this roying tribe strike down south for the Alseck 
River fishing-camp. 


Aficr a stay of days at the Gunena fishing-camp, our small 
store of provisions being well-nigh exhausted, we decided to con- 
tivue our voyage down stream. The whole of the Gunena camp 


turned out to wish us good-bye, repeated their sentiments of friend- 
ship, and invited us to return again to their country, and would 
haye loaded our canoe down to her gunwale with dried salmon 
had we been able to accept their gifts. 
laying packed our belongings so as to get the little craft into 
good trim, we embarked and shot out into the stream and were 
whirled along in the raging torrent. The stream, rushing through 


several channels cut in the rock-strewn valley, at times is hem- 
ined in uarrower limits by the nearer approach of the rocky 
Mountain walls which form its banks, Its forces then combine 


in one deep torrent, which tears along at a bewildering rate, 
as if enraged at its restricted bounds. Our little dug- 
nit, desterously handled, plunged along on the disordered sur- 

» her sharp bow dashing through the waves, drenching us 

with spray but shipping but little water. ‘The Gunena doctor 
roved of but little use in a canoe; but Dalton and Shank seemed 

rt and parcel of the little craft, over which they had entire con- 
‘ol. The pliant poplar paddles spring beneath their quick, 
powerful strokes as she speeds over the dangerous waters, kept 
on her course as straight as an arrow by Shank. 

Numerous small streams enter the Alseck from both sides, 
some through breaches in’the mountains, draining the ice and 
snow fields behind, while others trickle down the hillsides lead- 
ing from the melting snow on the mountain summits. J 

The condition of the Alseck is greatly controlled by the 
weather; a hot sun increases its volume of water, cold weather 
arrests its rise. This is accounted for by the fact that the river 
owes its vast volume of water principally to the melting of snow 
and iee. A thick growth of forest borders the barren, rocky bed 
of (ie stream, and luxuriant vegetation covers the gentle slopes, 
reaching to the snowy heights above. Tiny wild flowers of deli- 
cato color and texture carpet the ground close to the everlasting 
sows. When the sun is shining the climate in the valley seems 
almost tropieal, but snow is constantly falling on the mountains ; 

heir summits appear as freshly powdered each morning, the 
it ful of the evening before being thawed by the noonday 
heat. We passed to-day the mountain called Klécéi, where it is 
reported that flint was found by the early settlers when seeking 
stones with which to shape their weapons and tools. 
This stream is the wildest I have ever seen; there is scarcely 


in 


a one-hundred-yard stretch of fair water anywhere along its 
course. Running with an eight to tex knot current, and aggra- 
ated by rocky points, sharp bends, and immense bowlders, the 
ream is also rendered dangerous by the innumerable rapids 


i eddies which disturb its surface. KE. J. GLAVE. 
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Si) are now brought into actual contact with the giant 
VY ice-fields of Alaska. 
\ pass several miles in width cuts at right angles the range 
-f mountains whieh runs along the eastern shore of the Alseck, 
in the valley of which lies an immense glacier; and between 
this and the stream is an old moraine, a wild, uneven, stony 
area, Millions of tonsof rock of all shapes, sizes, and kinds, slate, 


es 


granite, marble aid QuartZ, SOM “DIOCKS Ww: lunareds 
tons, are lying here. Whole mountains, crumbling beneath t 
foree of the irresistible glacier, have been strewn in a wild, uney 
area, extending forseveral miles in each direction. At some places 
this rocky mass effectually smothers and conceals the presence ~ 


of the old ice-bed beneath it, while in places the sea ice crops |~ ri 
out, black with age and cracked and scarred in fantastic shapes. | 


At other places the huge, rugged rocks are raised into mounds, 
while from some internal action the earth has caved in, forming 
small lakes. . 
All this part of the country is suggestive of violence: these 
colossal heaps of rock rudely hurled from the mountain heights, 
the roaring and thundering of the internal forces of the glacier 
and moraine, whole forests laid low by the fury of the tempest, | 
the wild, angry torrent of the Alseck River, roaring as it sweeps 
past the desolate seenes—a combination framed by nature to be 
inimical to life. "These monstrous piles of rugged rock and mass 
of cavernous .nd blackened ice seemed formed to harbor in their 
weird fastnesses hobgoblins in some hideous form of life. Nu- 
merous water-courses drain this glacier and moraine; threading 


beneath the ice, they rush along to swell the volume of the Al- 
Q 


sia 

River. The 
actual solid glacier 
is six miles from 
the river, and has a 
frontage of six or 
seven miles, its ice- 
walls rising to a 
height of one hun- 
dred and fifty or two 
hundred feet. 

A few sparse 
patches of timber 
and scrub are dot- 
ted over the rock- 
strewn wilderness. 
We were compelled 
to scek the shelter of one of these, the unfavorable condition of 
the weather forcing our hasty retreat from the river. We had, 
that night, an unpleasant opportunity of judging of the inclem- 
ency of these surroundings. 

At early morn we again boarded our canoe. During the day 
we passed over some very dangerous stretches, but stout pad- 
dling and Shank’s knowledge of the course ran us safely through, 
although we had to bail out continually. We got but a glimpse 
of the hanks and scenery around us as we swept along the rapid 
stream. 

This morning we arrived at the remains of a once important 
settlement. There was still standing an old plank house, very 
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AN OLD NUA QUA STORE-HOUSE, 


strongly built. The timber had been seored and hewn by some 
well-instructed mechanic who had gajned his experience, un- 
doubtedly, from the early Russians. The tools used in the struct- 
ure were not those in common use by the natives, but of white 
man’s manufacture. 

The planks were boldly smoothed and did not show the jerky 
strokes of the native adze; everything was solidly and syste- 
matically put together, Heavy timber squared to perfection 


formed the walls, being dovetailed and secured with large iron 
nails. There were also strongly made doors, the planks of 
which were neatly but firmly put together by inlaid cross-pieces 
and fastened with copper nails. The circular hole cut in a solid 
plank for the escape of smoke was an additional proof that the 
construction of the house had been controlled by some one 
taught by whites. 


The old houses at Sitka much resemble this one. There was 


A SMALLER HUT, APPARENTLY OF 


GREAT AGE, 


a large square, formerly used for a council hall, composed of 
heavy planks jutting out from the main- building, the whole edi- 
fice being roofed with rough shingles. 

It is said that after the massacre of the Russians at Yakutat, 
many of the natives of that place, fearing the vengeance of Sara- 


noff when he should return and find all 
| his people had been killed, penetrated 
the Alseck cotintry and settled at Tin 
Char Tlar, the place where stands the 
house I have just described. Here 
they traded with the inland tribe of 
| Gunena Indians. But they all died off ; 
~ even the local trails around the settle- 


ment are now obliterated by time. 


At every place we stopped there were numerous tracks of | 


bears,. some very large ones, indeed, some of the footprints show- 


ing the brutes to have no claws—a sign of great age. Finally 
we made our way across stream to the western bank, and 
camped at the mouth of the Kaska Wurlch. 

The principal tributary of the Alseck, viz., the Kaska Wurlch, 
empties itself into the main stream on the western side, about 
fifty miles from the south coast of Alaska. It also is a glacial 
stream, and heads away in Lake Dasa Dee Ash, to the north of 


na 


7 
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Stanley Range, and winds round to the west and s ting 
St. Hlias Range. There are no natives residing on its banks, hist 
during the winter months bands of Indian 
hunters and trappers repair there in search 
of the beaver, otter, bear, and moose. The 
Kaska Wurlch is nearly the size of the 
Alseck itself. Its mouth is a wide open- 


outh, skir 


| ing in the range of mountains forming the 


western shore of the Alseck. Its right- 
hand bank is formed by a rugged mass of 
towering rock-land, almost buried beneath 


|) a luxuriant growth of small scrub and dark, 
_green-leafed timber, with a sprinkling of 


The left-hand bank 
is a fine range of marble mountains, the 


cotton-wood forests. 


lilac-colored stone showing in streaks ard 


| patches through the mass of foliage which 


elothes the mountain-sides. There were 


quite recent tracks of large bears around 


}our camp, and a few eagles, angry at our 


unusual intrusion, hovered and screamed 


overhead. A flock of gulls who have pene- 


| an old moraine and wild stretch of crumbled rock 


|trated to these wild regions for their nest- 


ing add a mournful din to the scenes BER 27, 1890. 


jaround, There is such an incessant display 


of scenic wild grandeur that it becomes tiresome; we can no 
longer appreciate it; its awe-inspiring influence no longer ap- 
peals to our hardened senses. 
their embrace immense fields of ice and snow on either bank of 
the Alseck. The ranges of mountains hold in check vast glaciers. 
In places this mighty force of ice has broken loose from its im- 
prisonment, and that vast mound of rock-blue granite quartz slate 
is shattered and strewn in the valley beneath before its irre- 
sistible onslaught, the shore line being marked by a fringe of 
sombre-colored spruce-trees. 
sand feet high, the summits buried in snow, which also fills the 


These lofty barriers encirele in 


This range is, perbaps, six thou- 


| higher ravines. 


The river-bed of the Kaska Wurlch is about two miles wide 
at the mouth, and its waters, muddy and thickiy loaded with 
sand and mud, tear in two separate channels through a stony 
waste. 

We had not as yet met any glacier which was moving active 
ly and breaking off into the river itself’ The big 
site the Kaska Wurlch lies some miles back from 


glacier oppo- 
the river, but 
mark its past 
violent action, We stayed at our camp on the mouth of thi 
Kaska Wurlch for « couple of days, detained by wind and rain. 
The weather having become favorable, we re-embarked in our 
eanoe and were once more whirled away on the rushing stream. 
The mountains now fall back on each shore, leaving the river- 
bed an immense basin. : 

The range on the western bank, which I have named Harri- 
son Range, after the President of the United States of America, 
is clothed with. rich verdure, shrub and forest, from the base to 
the snowy heights, and concealed behind these monster walls lies 
an immense glacier, which pours through the mountain gorges 


| several swift, muddy streams, into the Alseck River. 


On the opposite shore the mountains are almost buried in 
snow and ice, the heights worn in fantastic shapes by the resist- 
less force of ice behind them, which has crashed through the 
towering barrier, strewing the mountain-sides and valleys with 
the rocks it has pushed before it. 
down the rugged slopes and flow into the mother stream. 

The Alseck, now greatly increased in volume by the Kaska 
Wurlch and. many smalier streams, bounds along in seyeral 
ehannels with its usual disordered surface until reaching the 
lower end of the Pool, when its rocky banks approach nearer and 
nearer, and the river plunges through its contracted passage in a 
deep, dark, eddying torrent. Taking a sharp bend we are brought 
in front of the first big active glacier, whose walls, extending for 
a mile and a half, stand in the stream and rise to a height of 
more than a hundred feet. This immense body of ice is gradu- 
ally moving onward to the’ river- bed, where every now and 
then huge blocks snap off and tumble with a thundering crash 
into the river, to be swept along by the current, which is stirred 
by the fulling mass into a wild, boiling torrent. Woe hetide the 
canoe that passes in these waters at the time of an ice-fall. The 
river here is not more than three hundred yards wide, and facing 


Numerous water-courses leap 
I 


the glacier is an enormous pile of rocks, large and small, which 
haye been displaced by the falling ice from the river-bed and 
foughly heaped against the mountains on the opposite shore. 
We ran our canoe into a small bight in the rear of this, and for 
a short time watched the working of the glacier. The 
ing and splashing of falling ice was incessant; times 
immense body would topple over and plunge into the river 
throwing up big waves which hastened away 1 ill dire 
_adding greatly to the already treacherous condition of the waters 


erack 


at an 
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VIEW OF GLACIER WHICH REACHES FROM THE ALSECK RIVER TO THE SEA. ; 


Some of the ice no longer reaches the river, but it is fronted 
by rocks and gravel, forming a wild moraine extending for sey- 
eral miles. In some places the glacier is almost buried beneath 
the rocky mass strewn.over its surface. At other places it 
stretches away as far as the eyecan reach, a dazzling white sheet, 

In the evening we continued our journey, and after proceed= 
ing a few miles down stream we passed another big glacier on 
the eastern shore, bordered by a moraine whose rocky sides 
geutly slope to the water’s edge. This body of ice cuts through 
the coast range and blocks up an enormous pass, and can be 
seen from the sea on the southeast coast of Alaska, thirty miles 
or so to the east of Yakutat, where it is still displaying a little 

-activity, gradually crumbling away, to be carried by Arn Klane 
River to the Pacific Ocean. Many parts of the glaciers which 
we have passed have been covered with quite a luxuriant growth 
of vegetation. Forests of spruce and hemlock, shrubs, and deli- 
cately tinted little wild flowers spring from the earth secreted 
among the rugged bowlders. Opposite the glacier the waters 
of the Alseck again unite in a racing flood, which tears over the 
rocky incline, forming some very dangerous rapids which extend 
right across the stream, and only the excellent handling of the 
eanoe by Dalton and Shank enables us to shoot these and ride along 


insafety. There is a conflict of currents. The stream, whipped into | 


a boiling torrent by the stern resistance of the rocks beneath, 
bounds along its course, its waters troubled with angry waves 
which rise to a crest and break toward us; the whole surface 


of the river becomes a writhing mass, the hissing and roaring of 
which are deafening. As we approach, Shank, the Indian steers- 
man, stands up-for an instant in the stern of the canoe and selects 
his course, which was a passage off the eastern shore, between 
two immense bowlders. As we flew between them it seemed as 
though the eanoe would touch each side—his shout of “ Clak 
Wak! Clak Wak!” (Quickly! Quickly !) rings out above the be- 
wildering tumult around us, as we dash into the foaming waves 
ahead. The water rushed in on all sides of us, threatening to 
swamp our little craft; it seemed for a moment or two that 
escape from the furious element was hopeless, but by powerful 
naddling we even ut of the surging mass, all of 


dw, 


)> grating of the rolling rocks, the roar of the angry torrent, 
| . 


Aimee _ ... -VIEW| OF GLAGIER ON ALSECK RIVER. iene a Hi 
us drenched through and through, and the canoe fille ee : 
water despite energetic bailing. The water is heavil y at, oy 
mud and sand, and big stones are all the time being carri a 
the river-bed. On several occasions, when passing over the sw ; 
shallow water, our frail dug-out was violently struck by ee 
these rolling stones. When in the rapids which I have just e 
scribed we received a blow from a rolling rock which almos 


ur eraft. If once thrown into that torrent there would 
a man would be 


capsized o : tn 
be no chance whatever of saving ones life: 
battered to death in a twinkling. Pape 
At night the mountain scenery is awe-inspiring : the oa 
wrinkled headlands, frowning amidst their wintry ae a 
throw out giant weird shadows across the desolate, rock-stre 


There. are no sounds save the ominous 


wastes beneath them. ag 


the sullen growl from the workings of some adjacent 


ACTIVE INLAND GLACIER ON THE ALSECK RIVER. Me q 


“FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER” EXPLORATION OF ALASKA.—AN ACTIV 
From a Skercu py K. J. Guave—[See Page 396.) 
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CHRISTMAS SPORTS IN ALASKA.—A SNOW-SHOE RACE.—DRawn BY MENTE, MReemer U7. IS 7 O 


= attempt to reach Kadiak Island by crossing Alaska Peninsula before the | 


t r Ww : a5 ice makes. In the hope and with the earnest wish that he may secure a | WW 5 
OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION SNOW-BOUND. passage to San Francisco I send this short letter. There is now little I~ L671 Jou 4) | 


_ ETTERS just received bring the gratifying information that ; chance of my returning to the United States before next April.” HIS evening we en- 
li the members of the section of the FRANK LESLIE’s Inuus- | Mr, Greenfield, in forwarding the above letter, informs us | cone ok the east- 
TRATED NEWSPAPER Alaska Expedition headed by A. B. Schanz | that he had supplied the party with provisions, and there is no A: Pa =. ae o | 
were, as late as October 13th, all alive and well, but likely to be probability, therefore, that they will suffer any serious hardship which was studded with | 


snow-bound for the winter, He writes from Nushagak on the | during their isolation and confinement amid the Alaska snows. fallen trees, and pitched our 
§ shelter at the foot of a mount- 


date named as follows: Of course, if the expedition is not heard from early in the spring |} ™ ; | 
“« After traveling down the Yukon River, from my last dating-point, by | a relief party will be sent in search of it. ain which towered aboye us. ) 
birch canoe, miners’ boat, and trading steamer, amid many sore and try- ween at | On the heights several | 
ing circumstances, 1,500 miles to Fort St. Michael’s, on Behring Sea, I ge RS oe mountain sheep were brows- 
| 


Ik d,jto my regret, that the cutter Bear had taken its final departure for : < 
the year. This left not cnly myself, but as well the Porcupine River | ing, but neither Dalton nor I 
party of the United States Boundary Survey, and Special Agent W. C. | felt in right trim for hunting. 
Greenfield, of the Eleventh Census, without apparentiy a chance to leave Shank, however, was anx- 
\laska. As a last possibili(_ Mr. Greenfield and myself undertook the, jou feta ay : 
for this season of the year, t’. ‘ous end risky trip from St. Michael’s up 8 to try his luck, and 
he Yukon to {the Ikogmute Mission; thence by portages to the Kusko- started off with his rifle. 
koim River; down that stream to its mouth: along the coast to Goodnews Presently we heard a report, 
say; by portages and the open sea to Togiak. an finaily by additional B 
ifficult and dangerous paths and courses to this post at the mouth of the 


and soon, amidst a crashing 


Nushagak River. We accomplished this undertaking in the unfulfilled through the scrubby bush 
hope of catching some fishing vessel which might be delayed in this and a rattling of rolling 
neighborhood. Stones, the carcass of a fine 


“The whole distance of 750 miles was made by us in two three-holed 


bidarkas, skin boats in use along this whole coast, and noied more for buck came tumbling into 


their speed and seaworthiness than for their comfort. During this canoe camp; Shank had killed the 
voyage I had occasion to visit innumerable Esquimau villages. I made animal, and selected the 
- ’ S , 


fourteen portages, crossed thirteen fresh-water lakes, mapped the whole 


distance, including eighty-five miles of the Kushkokoim aboye its mouth, most convenient mode of 


and collected quantities of valuable ethnographic and geographic matter. transporting the meat by | 
ry + ‘ ; j i r : ¢ " | 
Thus far, since entering the territory of Pyramid Harbor, I have tray- hurling it down the precip- _| 
ersed 3,000 miles of territory. Owing to the inconveniences of travel I i hills} 
have been unable to reduce my notes to manuscript ready for the printer. ane 1tous x side to the bot- 
“The season is now so advanced that I consider it advisable and ad- tom, where it arrived battered and torn after its slide of eer- 
vantageous to remain here or near here for several months of the impend- tainly two thousand feet. The bushes and larger rocks put the 
ing winter, which time I propose to employ in uog-sledding journeys into brake on its impetuous onslaught and arrested its pace, but it 


the interior. My recent companion, Mr. Greenfield, whose energetic en- a : : ‘ 

deavors for the census are worthy of the highest appreciation, has been arrived near camp accompanied by rolling rocks and broken F 

fortunate in securing several good native guides who will assist him in an sticks with a violence which threatened to carry our camp before 4 
+ 7 


‘it into the river. In the winter the mountain sheep are coated 
with thick wool, but in the spring they cast this, and remain 
during the summer with simply a covering of hair. Their meat 
at this time of the year is tough and strong; still, to men of our 
present means, it was acceptable. 

We were unable to leave camp next day until late in the fore- 
noon, when we picked our course amidst a maze of gravel and 
sand patches, over choppy shallows, through whirlpools, and 
aped along at a racing speed past ugly, protruding rocks, our 
powerful crew deftly plucking the little craft from every danger. 
At every hundred yards small streams are pouring into the 
Alseck. We had been aboard but half an hour when we were 
favored with a magnificent view of Mount Fairweather and the 
other high peaks of that range, which glistened in their dazzling 
whiteness away to the southward. An enormous glacier reaches 
from the.slope of these mountains and trends away to the river, 
where its intruding walls of ice are tornasunder by the angry 
torrent and carried away to the Pacific Ocean. 

The stream is now gradually closing together its forces; the 
towering walls which line each side rapidly come nearer and 
nearer; on our left an immense wall of ice springs perpendicu- 
larly from the water; on our right precipitous granite banks 
rise almost straight from out the stream, banked up by piles of 
rock. Smaller and smaller becomes the gorge in which the 
Alseck, now again one deep stream, is shut. Just ahead of us 
is the dreaded cafion. Shank remains silent as death, grimly 
scanning the points of danger, and guiding the little craft as she 
leaps along with the whirling current toward the narrow pass 
ahead, and the paddlers, who have been reserving their strength 
for the final effort, now pull with all their might, and we dart 
along at a bewildering pace between the treacherous walls. 
Large blocks from the wall of ice toppled over in the water, lash- 
ing the already wild torrent into a veritable chaos. On the 
opposite shore the resistless flood swept and carried in its waters 
huge bowlders from the rocky bank. The din of rolling rocks, 
the roar of the surging stream, and the loud crackling and splash- 
ing of the falling ice combine in a thundering uproar. For a few 
minutes only we ride among the waves and are buffeted about 
among the fragments of ice which are borne along with the 
stream; then gradually the river widens and we pass along in 
safety, with plenty of sea-room, enabling us to steer our way 
among the mass of big icebergs which have been torn from the 
glacier and now lie stranded in the river-bed, some of them ris- 
ing ubove the surface of the water sixty and seventy feet, “weigh- 
ine came hundreds of tons. Tn vassine thronch the Alseck eafian 


THE CANYON OF THE ALSECK RIVER. 


+ Pacific Ocean. 


BEADED GUN-CASE AND POUCH OF GUNENA 
pes i a a 


which is at one place not 
more than one hundred 
yards wide, there is al- 
ways the chance that 
large blocks may be loos- 
ened and precipitated upon the adventurous canoeist. At some re- 
mote period the mountains have succumbed to the mighty strength 
of the northern ice-fields; this irresistible force has broken a gap | 
in the giant barriers and has hurled before it into the sea the 
mass of crumbled rock now spread out over a large surface, and 
known as Dry Bay. Having passed through the narrow passage, 
the river rapidly increases in width, and, running in numerous 
small channels between islands and sand and gravel banks, it 
eventually empties its muddy waters, in three distinct forks in a 
distance extending over fourteen miles, into the bosom of the f 
All was now plain sailing, all danger being ever. 
‘We reached the most westerly mouth of the river in the evening, 
an 


‘having traced the Alseck River from its source to the sea—from ht 
the rolling, grass-covered valleys around Kluksho and Neska | ta 
Ta Heen, through the dense spruce and hemlock forests of cen- — 
tral Alaska, over desolate, rock-strewn moraines, and finally bid — 
farewell to the roaring torrent at the end of its journey, where it 
pours its muddy volume into the bosom of the Pacific Ocean, on 
the southeast coast of Alaska; having covered several hundred 
miles of hitherto unexplored territory, and having entirely ful- — 
filled my instructions to find, if possible, the head-waters of R: 
the Alseck and trace its course to the sea. ae 

To the Frank Lestim’s Alaska Exploring Expedition is due 
the credit of being the discoverers of the extreme head-waters of 
the Alseck River near the head of the Yukon; also of being the 
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first white men to navigate its dangerous waters to the sea, 
The canoe with which we made the voyage was a dug-out of 
eotton-wood twenty feet in length over all, three feet wide 
amidships, and, with the additional gunwale which we affixed 
at the Gunena camp, eighteen inches in depth. It had a big 
sheer fore and aft, and was so light that two men could easily 
earry it on their shoulders’ In my opinion this is the best kind” 
of craft with which to attempt the descent of this stream—so 
light as to float on the surface of the troubled waters, rie ; 
but little depth of water, and easily steered. 

The main necessity, howeyer, for the success of such a Vvoy- fen 
age is the presence of expert paddlers and steersmen, John | 
Dalton, my American companion, and Shank, the Indian guide, - 
are both experts; two more able men in a canoe I never saw. — 
Their powerful strokes gave them entire control of the little craft, 


(Pie sian le 
The Gunena doctor w 


m : tle use on the water; ne became 


Vd seared and lost command of himself when we were in the 
: ie places; he sat forward, forming a kind of bulwark, 

é £ ca Ye ,. j ] 

ind Kept a great deal of water from getting into the canoe over 


eee oe 
would-be navigator of the Als ae ae ee ee 
ue havig » Alseck River would do well to be care- 
ful in his choice of Companions, as hone but the most expe- 
rienced paddlers can contend with the wild, surging waters of this 
river, with its innumerable whirlpools, rapid and generally boister- 
us flood. There must be also a guide who is well acquainted 
with the tortuous channel. In many places a false turn or stroke 
of the paddle would capsize the canoe and violently terminate 
the journey; as, once thrown in among the rocks, there would 
no chance of escape. 

"he Alseck is the only river within a distance of six hundred 
miles which breaks the mountain range running along the south- 
east coast of Alaska. It is essen- 

tially a glacial stream. Its yal- 

ley courses through the giant 

ice-fields which extend fifty or 

sixty miles inland from St. Elias 

and Fairweather mountains, 

some of which have forced their 

way through rugged uplands, 

and now stand deep in the river- 

bed; others are held in check by 
the rocky heights which form the | 
ver’s banks. Rivulets everywhere trickle down the mountains, 
reading their course down the wrinkled slopes, and dropping 
rock to rock in tiny cascades to the valley beneath; and 
innumerable swift, muddy streamlets from the melting ice and 

P| snow swell the waters of the Alseck River. 

Immense forests of spruce, hemlock, and tamarack are found 
throughout the country through whieh the river flows, which, 
with a fair sprinkling of poplar, willow, birch, grease-wood, and 
eotton-wood, constitute the most important timber that we met. 
Flowers of a hundred different kinds color the valleys and 
mountain slopes with their various tints, among which were 

noticeable wild roses, daisies, buttercups, cowslips, violets, minia- 
ture sun-flowers, snow-drops, and many others whose nawes I 
do not know. 

, We saw a few ducks, but they are certainly scarce. Of ani- 

‘nals inhabiting the Alseck valley, there is a great variety, but 

‘also a decided searcity, Black, brown, and cinnamon bear, the 
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latter most plentiful on the lower reaches of the river. This. 
animal grows to an enormous size and weighs as much as one 
thousand pounds. I have seen skins more than twelve feet in 
length, and was informed that they attain proportions even big- 
ger than this. 

There are a few red squirrels in the forests, and the ground- | 
squirrel announces his presence on the rocky banks: by a shrill 
syueak; the little animal is about the size of an ordinary squirrel, 
} He is of the species of prairie-dog; they 
are fairly good eating. On the borders of Lake Arkell I heard 
1 the ery of a catamount, a species of puma, but I could not come | 
upon the producer of the melody. On the lower reaches of the 
Adsetlethe shrill whistlesof the ground-hog, sitting in the aper-, 


ut has a short. tail. 


ture of his burrow, induced us to wish that we had his little fat 
carcass as an addition to our slender larder. 
The animals above-mentioned, with the wolf, red, gray, and 
bluck fox, moose, beaver, mink, otter, mountain sheep and goat 
_ form the list of animals, the presence of which we were brought 
«y contact with. Of. the natives dwelling on the banks of the | 


Alseck River I have already written fully at the commencement | 
of this article, : E. J. Guave. | 
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. E arrived atthe mouth of the Alseck at seven in the 
evening. There we met two Indians who inyited us to 
their village a few miles from the seashore, and we put 

up for the night in the house of old Shata, the Alseck medicine- 

man, a powerfully-built bat wrinkled old fellow, and straight as 

a gun-barrel. This antiquated being of magic extended to us all 

iospitality, which consisted of a small nook in his smoky hut 

and a dried salmon, both items being truly acceptable. Our pro- 
visions had now almost entirely run out. During the evening, 

Shank, the Indian guide, narrated to the attentive villagers our 

trip down the Alseck River, coloring the scene with fetching 

tints reflected from his own fertile imagination. His story was 


evidently i ; 
rough ‘ithout the least interruption. Shank, flattered by 
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her | yas a willi i ) 
ow. He was a willing and genial-hearted soul, but he was [+ 


“us to the sea, and they had faithfully and devotedly fulfilled their 


} 
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an interesting lecture for his audience, who listened | W 


ALASKA’ FLOWER. 


his sudden popularity and fired with his own importance, as- 
sumed a tone and presence quite oratorial. 

Old Shata’s hut was twelye feet square; here all the oceu- 
pants of the other dwellings “rounded up” to hear the recent} 
news from the interior, There were about thirty Indians, men, 
women, and children, crowded into the little place, which, to say 
the least of it, rendered the atmosphere rather “close.” As the In- 
dians squatted and lay around the fire listening to Shank, shadows 
and light from the flickering blaze playing over the swarthy group, 
their eager bronzed faces formed quite a study. It was past mid- 
night before Shank had exhausted his subject of our Alseck 
journey, and the party retired to their several habitations. 
The most of them, I found, were Jodging in our present quarters, \ 
some in rudely-made compartments of heavy planks which were 
built on the side of the dwelling; others had smail cotton tents, | 
while a few contented themselves with rolling in the blankets on | 
the hard wooden flooring. A corner of the hut was reserved for | 
us, but mosquitoes and the atmospheric defects were hardly con- 
duciye to pleasant sleep, and we were right glad to be out in the 
fresh air again at early morn, 

We were now quite out of provisions, and the prospect of.a 
continued salmon “straight” diet was not sufficiently pleasing to 
allow of any delay, so we immediately set to work to engage In- 
dians and a canoe to accompany us to Yakutat, wlfich was the 
nearest trading-post, being some ninety miles to the westward 
{rom the mouth of the Alseck River. Shank and the Gunena 
doctor decided to remain where they were with old Shata and 
their other coast friends; they had only engaged to accompany 


promise. They were both men of excellent character, willing, 
energetic, and good-tempered. The Gunena had had put little 
experience of the dangers of rough water, and felt considerably 
more at ease on terra firma; but Shauk was thoroughly conver- 
sant with canoe work, full of pluck and dash, and possessed _of a 
keen and rapid judgment, qualities which, combined with his 
strength of limb and great river experience, fitted him admi- 
rably for the dangerous duty of steering a canoe down the Alseck 
River. 

The general opinion of the Alseck country was that it was | 
one huge ice-ficld. There is a depth of forty miles from the | 
coast which is monopolized solely by the glacial system. On 
both shores of the stream vast valleys lie choked with ice; but 
farther in the interior we passed through a great extent of mag- 
nificent meadow-land, nourished by a rich, loamy soil. Roughly 
speaking, the eountry through which the Alseck flows can be 
divided into three different conditions: 1. At its head-waters and 
for the first one hundred and fifty miles of its course it winds 
through thickly-wooded, luxuriantly-clothed valleys. 2. Then a 
stretch of country is met whose glacial period is not so remote, 
composed of barren, rock-strewn valleys. 3. Then the Alseck 
River flows amidst the giant ice-fields of Alaska; glaciers pour 
into the stream on all sides; some, kept within bounds by the 
mountains, empty into the Alseck +River inuumerable streams 
from the melting snow and ice; others stand in solid walls of ice 
from out the river. 4 

Among the Indians staying in old Shata’s house were two 
Yakutat natives, who had come to this river to eatch salmon, 
Te succeeded in obtaining the services of these men and their 
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canoe to take us back to their own yillage, and started off the ce INDIAN CHARMS CARVED IN IVORY. Jac We 1597. 


morning after our arrival. The Indians, with our belongings in 
their canoe, made their way through the inland passage by a 
chain of small streams, lagoons, and lakes, which form a good 
passage fora canoe, andare spread over the huge flat of low forest 
land lying between the coast mountains and the sea. After our 
long journey by canoe down the Alseck we were not at all 
anxious to continue that mode of locomotion more than neces- 
sary; so, bidding Shank and our Genena friend good-bye, we 
struck out for the seashore, carrying only our rifles. It proved 
hard traveling over the loose sand against a head wind. There is 
always a big surf rolling on this coast; in the summer time there 
are a few places in which a boat could make a landing, but in the 
early spring and, winter even big vessels give the southern coast 
of Alaska a wide berth. The sandy beach is strewn in all direc- 
tions with timber, planks, spars, and-general débris of wreckage 
washed ashore by the furious gales which sweep across the 
broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean. The natives pick up a great 
deal of planking, which they: use for building “parposes. _ The 
sand on the low, bleak wastes is heaped into. fantastic shapes by 
the fierce tempests. 

Tt seemed quite a relief - enjoy a unobstructed view over 
the broad Pacitie—a marked contrast from the interminable 
mountainous barriers of the interior which towered upon all 
sides of us. 

At eight o’ciock in the evening we areived:o on the banks of the 
river Ar Quay, and shortly. afterward our Indians came along and 
ferried us ‘across to a_small- unoccupied village on the opposite 
bank. There were cotily three houses—all ramshackle old places 
in a dilapidated. and-tumble-down condition—though formerly 
strongly built structures. They contained an odd miscellany of 
property—old boxes, native and imported, salmon-poles, snow- 
shoes, pots and pans, skins, traps, etc., everything grimy and 
blackened by the smoky fire always burning in the centre of 
the dwelling. 

During this season of the year it does not get dark at all; 
the birds sing and chirrup all night long. We got on the tramp 
early next morning, preferring to march overland rather than 
undergo the uncomfortable mode of travel in the little canoe of 
|the Indians. Our path led through dense forests of spruce and 
hemlock, most of the lower limbs of which were dead and leafless, 
but were wrapped in a luxuriant growth of moss. while a soft 
carpet of tiny herbs and wild flowers completely concealed the 
earth. Acres upon acres of whitened patches marked a rich 
growth of wild strawberries. Vast areas of meadow-land lie 
snngly sheltered from the withering winds by high sandy 
banks and timber. The graceful-leafed but prickly deyil’s club 
is an effective warning for you to keep the trail. Occasionally 


we see a bear track, marking that animal’s wanderings for herbs 
and roots. We are inthe midst of a variety of scenery. The 
healthy green vegetation around seems almost tropical with its 
varied tint, but a glimpse a few miles to the eastward forms a 
powerful contrast, showing the Fairweather Mountains buried be- 
neath their mantling of snow. After six hours’ hard walking, 
sometimes through the forests, over the meadow-land, and at times 
along the seashore, we arrived at the edge of a small stream on 
which one solitary house was standing quite unoccupied. A 
couple of hours after our arrival here the two Indians came 
along in their canoe, and we learned from them that, in order to 
h Yakutat on the next day, we would be compelled to con- 
as 49 catch a high tide across a stret h of 
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open sza. If we failed to avail ourselves of this we would be 
obliged to portage our canoe about ten miles over a sand flat, a 
muscular imposition which we were hardly pining for. So, after 
a brief rest and some salmon (now the one item of our bill-of- 
fare), we all embarked in the canoe and paddled away down 
stream, amid bleak gravel and sand flats, through which the 
Thetl Wor River was winding. 

I got a magnificent view of Mount St. Elias. The curtain of 
hazy clouds which at first hid it from view gradually fell away, 


| and the sun dropped directly behind the towering heights, throw- 


ing out the giant mount in bold outline, penciled in gold against 
the sky. .A few feathery clouds, fringed with the warm solar 
tints, hung above the peak. As the sun moved along its course 
gradually the fiery hues vanished from the scene, and Mount St. 
Klias Range towered up, a rugged, cold, dark-gray mass. At 
this season of the year the sun just dips below the horizon, and 
is away for but a short time. During its absence its warm red 
light is always present in the heavens above it. As it again rises 
the mountains become more and more distinct; their sombre 
mantling is thrown off, and the dazzling heights of America’s 
highest mountain become outlined in burnished silver against 
the deep blue sky. 

A full moon rose up and threw out lengthy shadows from 
stones and stranded trees which lined the lonesome flats; two 
wolves, startled from their prey by the plashing of our paddles, 
bounded away to the forest behind. At midnight we encountered 
quite a choppy sea, which made the journey anything but pleas- 
ant, as the canoe was a rickety, cranky, and leaky little craft, 
cracked from stem to stern, which made repeated violent efforts 
to capsize. By taking this nocturnal journey we saved ourselves 
the big portage, but the water would not admit of passing over 
the whole course. We had to carry our canoe and belongings oyer 
a sand-bank one and one-half miles in width. The two Indians 
shouldered the canoe, Dalton and I carried our own blankets, 
cooking kettles, books, and rifle ammunition, also the blankets, 
dried salmon, and miscellaneous perfumery belonging to our two 
Indians. We were wearing moccasins, our boots having long ago 
succumbed to the hard knocks upon our rocky journey over the 
Alseck Mountains. At every step we sank over our ankles in 
the moist, fine sand. It was a weird sight, our cavalcade ac- 
companied by long black shadows. Having again reached the 
water, we re-embarked and paddled until eight o’clock in the 
morning, when we arrived at Setuk, a small village on the banks 
of the river of that name. We had started the morning before 


_ at eight o’clock and stayed to rest but two hours, which made a 


hard journey of twenty-two hogs szbut ye had saved ourselves 
time and hard work and were quite satisfied with the” result.’ 
Arriving at Setuk we partook of a little more salmon, and lay 
down in our blankets on the floor of the hut. At noon we 
made another start, and opened proceedings by carrying canoe 
and outfit for a mile, when we again embarked, passing along a 
narrow stream whieh was winding among marshes and low 


ion 


| sketch of our flying trip through the heart of Al 


forest land, and finally reached a series of small lakes, which 
we traversed. and on the evening of the third day after leaving 


{the mouth of the Alseck River we arrived at Yakutat, where 


we were hospitably reecived by Mr. J. W. Johnson, of the trad- 
ing firm of W.P. Mills, who has his headquarters at Sitka. 
After partaking of a substantial meal we were able to exchange 


notes, to learn something of the outside world, and give a 
\] 
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—of the quality that are recognized among the Four Hundred in | 
Boston,—rice, fresh XX bacon, dried apples, and other provender. | 
FRANK LESLIE'S | The raft—for such it was—bore the name, ‘ City of Chicago.”’| 


. In it were combined ten big logs leagued in indissoluble union 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. ee : BS aes | 


by heavy ecross-bars. These logs, mark you, were the first that 


110 Firra AVENUE, NEw YORK. had ever been chopped by white men in the forests bordering| 

on Lake Arkell. 
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recollect that after the expedition reached Lake Arkell, B. C., two 
members of the party, KE. J. Glave and John Dalton, were de- 
Ge : tailed upon important work in the Alseck River district. They 

; Digs Od UN had left us at the Bailey Islands, Lake Arkell, on June 8th, 1890, 3 
} —— the day before my narrative begins, and I had no idea but that) 
_ | we should meet again in the fall. But it was not so to be.| 
| OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. | Strange events were in store for us—events that would force us) 
to travel several thousand miles further than had been planned. | 
The phantom of starvation was to beckon at us in a mountain | 


E. H. WEtts Bearns His NARRATIVE OF THE DESCENT OF THE 
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q YuKon River—AN Error oF SCHWATKA CORRECTED— | trap, in a game-forsaken region. Adventures were to befall us| 
THE TAHK RIVER AND NOT THE TAGISH, IS THE | in swift suecession. 

Upper YUKON. | It was late in the evening of the 9th when the City of Chicago | 


reached the foot of Lake Arkell, and we tied her to a tree on the 
bank. Our calculations showed that the lake was some forty | 
miles long. Subsequent discoveries placed it in a new light, as 
the head of the Yukon River. We noticed that the cutlet toll 


HOVE off!” Two poles were shoved into the sand, two | 
pairs of sinewy arms gave a vigorous push. Yielding | 
to the impulse, a craft of singular appearance moved | 


e 
ow 


but eighteen inches above the surface of the lake and supported | the City of Chicago was borne into unpleasant contiguity to par- 
a large tent, under which was stored a miscellaneous assortment tially uprooted spruces overhanging the water, and several times 
of blankets, guns, field-glasses, coats, cameras, pantaloons, beans, / our light canvas boat floating alongside came near being crushed. 
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q slowly out from the beach of Lake Arkell. It carried three s 
white men—A. B. Schanz, Frank Price, and myself—bronzed by Lake Arkell was narrow and that the waters glided forth from it 
| exposure, and one Indian, “ Indiank,” naturally bronzed, repre- with great-energy, forming, we presumed, the upper Tahk. . 
senting FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER in the explo- On the following morning we were astir early, and once more 
| ration OP: Adami embarking, were soon dashing along at a pace at once exhila- 
A square sail, made out of a tent-fly, was now hoisted upon a | rating and exciting. 
: roughly-hewn, stumpy mast, from which, by the way, fluttered a | The theory of navigation was simple, involving only agility in 
small American flag. As the westerly wind caught the canvas keeping the ever-approaching banks and rocks at a safe distance, ; 
ihe mast bent slightly forward and the unwieldy hulk started but occasionally we would “ miss stays” as we attempted to go 
on its adventurous career. __ briskly about on the other tack, and then a thump from beneath 
There was no steam-engine, no stern-visaged cook, no anchor | would jndieate an unpleasant shallowness above rocks. The 
BY} on the misshapen thing. The hull was absolutely non-sinkable. logs received terrific blows at times from the bowlders, but the 
; Nine long, parallel openings allowed the water to enter freely— | pins held fast and the leaks between the timbers did not widen. 
) but then it as freely washed out again. The main deck rose | As the current swung swiftly trom bank to bank at each bend 
H 


4 Finally, a long-armed “ sweeper” reaching out from the right- 
vhand bank succeeded in getting in a cuff that sent the mast of the 
raft flying overboard, and almost carried away the canvas cabin. 
But the vessel without her mast could travel just as well as ever, 
and we gave ourselves little concern about the matter. 
Meanwhile I had jumped into the canvas boat and cast it 
| loose from the raft, rowing some distance ahead and keeping a 


{ knots, and a eollision meant destruction to the boat. But despite 
my watchfulness, I got intoa scrape. Rounding suddenly a short 
bend I saw that I was in the jaws of a small but vigorous cas- 


bing into a boiling pot-hole beneath. There was no chance to 
retreat. 

Seeing that I was in for it, I braced myself firmly at the oars 
and made the dash down the incline. The passage was good 
until the boat and I reached bottom. There a tall, angry breaker 
was in waiting, It reared its white crest and trembled menac- 
ingly as I rushed forward, powerless to stop. Wemet! The frail 
cockle shell quivered and recoiled under the terrific blow, then 
rose bow first into the air with such suddenness that I was un- 


while the oars arose into the air. 

A cloud of spray dashed over me. For an instant the danger 
was appalling.’ The light, oak framework of the boat was severely 
wrenched, but its elasticity stood the strain. A moment after- 
ward I was riding in comparative safety among less sanguinary 
billows. 

The raft escaped my experience by descending another chan- 
nel—the river dividing above the eataract. 

On the following Wednesday it became necessary to go into 
camp before noon in order to secure astronomical observations. 
While Schanz was at work with the sextant, “taking the sun” 
on the banks of the Tahk, I made an excursion into the forest 
with Indiank, in search of game. Traveling northwest, we 
ascended a mountain fringed with trees and bushes at’ its 
base, but bare and rugged several hundred yards above us. 
Looking down from a considerable altitude, the country 
spread away in panoramic beauty on all sides. The valley 
of the Tahk could be distinctly seen for miles, the glisten- 
ing stream winding in and out among the bluffs like the 
convolutions of a huge python. Away to the left stretched a 
wide, forest-clad depression, down which flowed a stream of 
considerable size, a tributary to the Tahk. Indiank informed me 
that it was called by his people the Te-haut-o-heena. I named 
it Mendenhall River, in honor of the superintendent of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. The old Indian drew 
| me a map of the Mendenhall, showing that its source was in two 
lakes, and indicated that there were Stick Indians living at 
the head-waters. By a grotesque admixture of signs, Chinook 
jargon, and broken English, he also contrived to let me know 
that the lakes were avout thirty miles distant, and could be 
reached by a trail which followed the banks of the stream. 

The valley of the Tahk appeared fully fifteen miles wide, and 
was quite fertile. It may in time support a considerable white 
| population. 

On Thursday, June 12th, the craft made twenty miles down 
the Tahk. As yet we had seen no large game, the country ap- 
"pearing to be absolutely deserted although heavily timbered. 


hills, indicating that four-footed inhabitants had been in the 
_ vicinity at some time. The evident conclusion was that in sum- 
mer the game leaves these mosquito-haunted regions for the high 
mountains and returns in the fall and winter, This belief was 
afterward confirmed by observations in the far interior. 

At 4 p.m. the next day we reached the mouth of a tributary 
of the Tahk. As it was of a considerable size we stopped to in- 
vestigate. Schanz and I stepped into the canvas boat and made 
a careful survey of the junction, arriving at some surprising con- 
clusions. The tributary proved to be the Tagish, or so-called 
“upper Yukon,” which Lieutenant Schwatka had descended and 
named five years before. I had also descended the stream in 
1889, and had therefore accurate knowledge of its characteris- 
ties. Having descended the Tahk, which Schwatka had not 
done, I was in a position to compare the Tagish with the Tahk, 
and I was convinced that the last-named river was in reality the 
upper Yukon. At the juncture of the two streams we found 
that the Tahk had a larger volume, and what was more impor- 
tant, the general configuration of the Tahk valley was identical 
with that of the Yukon below. 

Another noticeable fact was that the Tahk current swept 
i almost completely across the mouth of the Tagish, blocking the 
sluggish current of the latter and making it appear more like 


a “slough” than a tributary. Our observations upon the Tabk 


did not show that there was any unusual stage of water at the 
_ -|time, and the Tagish also appeared to be of ordinary height, thus 
+o permitting a fair judgment of thetwo. It is often difficult to de- 
termine which is the main stream and which is the tributary at 


ae 


sharp lookout for obstructions. The current was running eight © 


cade that, splitting around a huge rock, ran roaring and throb- — 


ceremoniously. thrown heels_over head into the bottom of the boat | 


Numerous old game-trails were noticed along the bluffs and _ 


Ma junction point, owing to the varying stages of streams. Ove 


} may happen to be unusually high and the other low at the time 


} of observation. 


; It can further be said in favor of the Tahk as against tk 

| Tagish that the former is navigable for steamboats for ae Bs 

; the distance that the Tagish is navigable, and that in ven: 
being the larger stream of the two, the Tabk js the lager ae 
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m OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION, 
Weatis’s NARRATIVE OF THE DESCENT OF THE YUKON 
CoxtTINUED—HIs EXPERIENCES ON GOLD-BEARING 
FoORTY-MILE CREEK. 

Tk. 


Wires the City of Chicago left the junction of the Tahk and 
Tagish, descending the Yukon, a light, favorable wind was 
“plowing, so it was decided to run all night under sail. Lake La 
Barge, forty miles in length, lay just ahead. It is an expansion 
of the Yukon basin in which the river current loses itself, only 
to reappear at the outlet. It is ofttimes difficult to cross the 
lake, owing to contrary winds and rough seas. A craft like the 
City of Chicago can run but a few points off the wind, and it be- 
hooves the skipper to take full advantage of a breeze that blows 
his way, even in the night. 

Ag we drew near the entrance to Lake La Barge the Yukon 
current slackened from five to three miles, and finally to a scant 
two miles per hour, the water expanding over the lowlands and 
forming lagoons, or ‘ sloughs,” as they are termed in Alaska. 

In June the Northern days grow long, and there is only 
semi-obseurity until near midnight. We got fairly into the lake 
by ten o’clock, and sailing until daybreak, had crossed it half 
way. The wind then died out and we went to shore and made 
camp. In the evening another breeze in the right direction 
caused us to hoist sail and run all night. On the following 
morning we found ourselves at the foot of the lake, between low 
mountains thinly timbered and picturesque knobs of variegated 
rock. Dense growths of spruce carpeted with moss filled the 
depressions near the water. 

It will be along time before I forget the circumstances at- 
tending our final exit from La Barge. When we had almost 
reached the outlet an opposing wind arose and blew furiously 
in shore. The tow-rope was uncoiled, and two of us waded 
ahead in the icy water tugging at the raft with all our strength. 
‘It was slow work, and not at all comfortable. As we picked a 
way along near the beach deep holes were encountered, and we 
frequently stepped down to the waist line into frigid regions. 
Our long rubber boots filled with water, and our clothing became 
saturated. 

After a weary mile had been coyered in this fashion we 
reached the outlet, and had the satisfaction of resigning ourselves 
once more to the action of the river current. Preparatory to an 
all-night run we tied up to the bank for an hour, cooked supper, 
and dried our clothing. Then we got under way again, and 
Indiank and I took the night watch. For several hours the 
river carried us onward at an easy pace, but the suction of ,the 
| waters gradually became more lively, and the first thing I knew 
we were traveling along at a dangerous speed, the clear waters 
beneath revealing submerged rocks and sand-bars gliding under 
us with freight-train velocity. 

Old Indiank appeared to enjoy the new element of excitement, 
and standing at the bow oar he swept the waters ahead with 
keen glances, waving his hand warningly to the left or right as 
obstacles became dimly visible. I had grasped the stern oar, or 
sweep, and paddled to larboard or starboard as occasion de- 
manded. Indiank plied his oar in. unison with mine, and we 
succeeded in avoiding the worst obstructions. 

As the night grew darker the difficulty of seeing far ahead 
increased, and with it the chances of a mishap. Round short 
bends we dashed, uncomfortably close to overhanging trees. 
Oceasionally a loud, grating sound beneath indi¢ated the where- 
abouts of a-yielding sand-heap. Had we struck something solid 
‘in our wild career the results might easily have proved dis- 
astrous. So far the “ watch” in the cabin had slept comfortably 
through the turmoil. 

But the comfort of the sleepers was not to continue, At 
3 A.M., while we were logging fully six knots, the raft slid upon 
a huge submerged bowlder with an inclined surface and stopped 
without much shock, as though air-brakes had been discreetly 
applied. An instant later the waters gathered and foamed over 
the stern. Not a log had parted from the framework, although 
| the City of Chicago was tilted and somewhat twisted. I roused 
| the sleepers unceremoniously. 

“We're on a rock! Turn out!” 

‘| — There was no one to “turn out” except Price, for Scientist 
"} Schanz was quite sick and unable to leave his bunk, The situ- § 
ation was annoying. We were firmly established in the middle 
of the Yukon, with swift water eight feet deep all around us. 9% 
The strength of the current we soon found was too great to ad- J 
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) “FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER” EXPEDITION TO ALASKA.—TRADING- POST INDIANS AT FORTY-MILE CREEK, B. C.—[Ses Pace | 


mit of poling or pushing the craft up stream so as to free it from 
the rock, nor could we force a passage over it. 

And here we stuck for hours. None of the devices resorted 
to ayailed anything toward escaping the dilemma in which we 
were placed, and it began to look as if we would have to unload 
the raft, using the canvas boat, and then camp upon the shore for 

ve or six days while we built a new raft. Our slender stock of 
provisions made this alternative a very disagreeable one. Asa 
ist possible resort Price resolved to saw away a section of one 

‘the logs that appeared to be resting firmly upon the bowlder. 
fhe log was a large one, and took some time to cut, but at 
length the freed: section, some five feet in length, broke away 
and was instantly followed by the raft. The City of Chicago 
vas once more afloat, although badly disfigured. 

\fier this episode we managed to keep clear of obstructions | 
and traveled along with surprising rapidity. Sometimes we ran 
day and night without stopping, cooking and_sleeping on board | 

ur floating home. The open fire for cooking purposes was 

ally built upon the logs. astern of the cabin. Of course the 
ot eoals. gradually burned a hole into the logs, but as these 
were quite thick and water-soaked on the lower side, no serious 
damage was done. We were shaping our course for surveyor | 
McGrath’s camp, five hundred miles below Lake La Barge, on 
the Yukon, We knew that there was a physician there who 
conld give Schanz proper attention. 

At noon on Wednesday, June 18th, Rink Rapids were reached. 
(lere the Yukon is divided into three channels by two enormous | 
rocks in midstream, and the current runs with mill-race velocity. | 

in Thursday, June 19th, the mouth of Pelly River was 

ached, At the junction of the rivers we found Trader Harper’s 
new post, but Harper had gone down the Yukon, leaving an 
old miner named Moore in charge of the place. There were no 


rovisions at this post except a small supply belonging to the 
iiner. He generously allowed us to have a half-sack of flour, 
ind we resumed our journey toward Forty-mile. 
From Pelly to Stewart River is a distance of one hundred and 
six miles. The City of Chicago made the run in twenty-nine 


hours without stopping, thus beating the fastest raft record | 


known. 
A day later we sighted the small trading steamboat, New 


Racket, tied up to the bank, and, paddling ashore, we had the | 


leasure of greeting Trader Al Mayo and a few other white men, 

ul en route to gold-diggings on the Pelly. A barge, towing 
astern, was loaded with Indian women, children, and provisions. 
Mayo kindly gaye us some provisions, and we started again 
down stream. 

Forty-mile post was reached on June 22d, and Surveyor Mc- 
Grath’s camp on the following day. There I secured some pro- | 
visions from McGrath, and left Mr. Schanz, who was now quite 
sick. The doctor informed me that he would be unable to travel 
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again for many days. It was impossible to delay, and on the | 
next morning I started up the Yukon to refit at Forty-mile post. | 

On July 3d, 1890, the expedition forsook the Yukon River 
and began the ascent of Forty-mile Creek. The route traversed | 
up to that time had lain through southern Alaska, British Co- 
lumbia, and the Northwest Territory. It was my intention now | 
to leave the Queen’s dominions and to enter central Alaska by | 
way of the creek mentioned, then to march overland to the | 
Tanana River, securing a retinue of Indians on the way and pro- 
ceeding further to pierce the unexplored wilderness about the 
head-waters of Copper River, reaching, if possible, the mighty 
voleano, Mount Wrangel, supposed to contest the sovereignty of | 
Mount St. Elias as the loftiest peak of the North American con- | 
tinent. I also proposed to look for the large deposits of copper | 
ore reported by natives to exist in this region, and then to build | 
a raft and descend the Copper River to the seacoast before thie | 
winter should close in and prevent escape. | 

Lieutenant Allen, in his explorations of the Copper ‘and } 
Tanana rivers in 1885, had crossed the divide between these two | 
streams by way of the Lake Suslota Pass, and had seen from a/| 
distance Mount Wrangel thrusting its smoking crater far above | 
the clouds. No explorer had penetrated to it up to the time of) 
my undertaking. It was in the centre of a region enshrouded in| 
mystery and difficult of exploration, and made all the more inter- 
esting from the fact that the natives were said to be super- 
stitiously afraid of the ‘ fire mountain.” 

In order to properly refit the expedition I had secured all of | 
the provisions obtainable from McQuesten’s depleted trading- | 
post and from Surveyor MecGrath’s camp near by on the Yukon. 
ven then the supplies fell considerably short of what were 
needed. 

It should be mentioned here that my party at this time con- | 
sisted of two white men, Frank Price and W. A. De Haas, and 
two Indians, Schwatka and Ksau—the one a Chilkat remarkable 
for his willingness to work, and the other a weary young Yukon 
native who was to accompany me eight miles up the creek. Please 
understand that the name ‘t Forty-mile Creek” is a trader’s mis- 
nomer; that it misrepresents a river that can be ascended two 
hundred miles. 

The Indians whom I purposed to secure for packers lived on | 
the upper waters of this stream, and they would be dependent 
upon me for support during the overland journey. I believed, | 
however, that the guns might be-relied on to furnish consider- | 
able food and alluw of economy in the use of flour, rice, and oat- | 
meal, the principal staples in our stores. If the weapons failed 
us, starvation would be quite possible. People living in the cities, 
where there is always a market convenient, can scarcely appre- 
ciate the importance of the food question in Alaska, where the 
fur-traders’ posts are scattered many hundreds of miles apart. As | 
for us, we were leaving even the trading-posts behind to enter a . 
region where no succor from white men could be obtained. 


§ RAFT “CITY OF CHICAGO,” ON WHICH THE “FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER” EXPEDITION EXPLORED LAKE ARKELL AND THE 


TAHK-HEENA, AND THEN TRAVELED FIVE HUNDRED MILES DOWN THE YUKON RIVER TO SURVEYOR McGRATH’S 


CAMP, NEAR BELLE ISLE.—[See Pace 378,] 


Two skiffs had been loaned us by Trader O’Brien, under an 
agreement that the Indian boy Esau should bring the same back 
to the post at the mouth of Forty-mile, and with these skiffs 
carrying our outfit we started up the creek. Owing to the 
swiftness of the current it was necessary to use tow-ropes and 
shear-lines. One man went ahead of each boat, dragging it along 
canal-boat fashion, while another man walked behind, holding 
one end of a shear-line that operated to keep the craft at the 
proper distance from the bank. Wading became a frequent ne- 
eessity from the start. 

Forty-mile is really an enchanting stream. Heading far away 
in the solitudes of central Alaska, it. flows down sombre, swift, 
and silent on its journey to the Yukon, washing in its passage 
over thousands of dollars’ worth of yellow gold in nuggets, flakes, 
and.dust. The dark, tea-colored flood, stained by the moss, 
seems to be trying to conceal the wealth that lies* scattered in 
the sands beneath. In reality the water-course is paved with 
gold-bearing gravel. During the last four years the Polar miners 


| have been working on its bars, which are uncovered only at low 


= vee oe day and by night, wasting no ti 


stages of water, and have taken out quantities of the precious 
metal. Yet the universal distribution of the gold makes the min- 
ing scarcely profitable. There are no rich pockets or bars to yield 
special golden harvests. The considerable aggregate amount of 
money secured from the diggings up to the present time is the 
result of many men’s labor during the four years. Three to ten 
dollars per day is all that the average miner can expect to take 
out during the short summer, and from his gains he must pay for 
a year’s supplies at the post; these supplies costing. three or 
four times as much as they would in the States. Many a man 
has left this isolated mining-camp unable to pay his trading-post 
bill. 

The mosquitoes are the midsummer bane of Alaska. 
sighted, nimble, and daring, they make disagreeable. antagonists 


Keen- 


in_sleep_prior to the great 


tribal funeral in the fall. “As the short summer of daylight 
draws to a close, however, and autumn introduces darkness as a 
feature into the Alaskan nights, the mosquitoes disappear and 
are succeeded by small black guats with sharp stings and a very 
unpleasant propensity for unprovoked pugnacity. At the time 
of which I write—early July—the first gnats were beginning to 
appear, but they were merely venturesome scouts, as the mos- 
quito hosts still held the country and would not yield possession 
for some weeks. 


On the first night out from the trading-post, camp was pitched 
a short distance below the only cation of Forty-mile, at a point 
where Billy Spence, an aged white miner, had a cabin and was 
industriously working the sands by day and fighting the mos- 
quitoes by night. He was not making much money. Five 
dollars per day would probably be an exaggerated estimate of 
his income. Billy was dissatisfied and ready to leave the coun- 
try at the first opportunity. In fact, he did leave it later in the 
summer, as I subsequently found. His “ rocker,” which was of 
the kind used by many of the miners on Forty-mile, differed but 
little from those commonly seen about the placer diggings in 
California in the early days, before ‘‘ spuices” and “ hydraulics ” 
came, with their able streams of water, to tumble the gravel ener- 
getically about and catch the hidden gold. 

3illy’s rocker was an ablong, oscillating wash-tub supported 
on four legs. Into it the gold-bearing gravel was dumped from 
buckets, falling upon a perforated iron screen. Water was 
poured from a dipper upon this mass and the machine kept 
swinging all the while. The fine gravel and gold dust filtered 
through the perforations in the iron to two woolen blanket 
slides on which the black sand and gold found lodgment, while 
_ the gravel gradually washed out of an opening below. Th 
| coarse material on the iron screen above was meanwhile cleared 
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ay by hand. When Billy thought his blanket slides were | 
ifficiently laden with black sand and yellow dust, say after a | 


ee hours’ spell of “ rocking,” he would carefully remoye them 
n the machine and wash both in a large wooden box. The 

tilings of this box were subsequently treated with quicksilver 
| the gold was collected out of the black sand, 

On July 4th, the expedition passed through the cafion of 

tv-mile. This fissure in the rocks is perhaps half a milelong, 

the walls, although jagged, are not high. The formation is 

slate and marble with occasional threads of quartz. The 
waters of the stream pour through the gap tumultuously, surging 
here and there against fallen bowlders that form dangerous ob- 
structions to skiff or canoe navigation. 

Our boats, unloaded, were towed with considerable difficulty 
vp the Jeft-hand bank of the cahon by means of long ropes, 
while the provisions, photographie outfit, and camp equipage | 
were carried over the rocks to a point near the head of the gorge. 
Mere both skiffs were reloaded and a fresh start was made up| 


tream. 
On July 5th, the supposed boundary line between the North- 

vest Territory and Alaska was crossed, and the expedition, 
leaving the British domain, entered Uncle Sam’s great Territory. 
A tree on the creek bank, blazed by pioneer Canadian surveyors 
only two years ago, marks the boundary. The correctness of its 
ication is to be determined by the United States Survey party | 
under McGrath now upon the Yukon. HE. H. WELLS. 
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OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION, 


THE PERILS OF A WILDERNESS JOURNEY. 


CONTINUATION OF THE NARRATIVE OF THE “ FRANK’ LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED N®WSPAPER”’ EXPLORERS. 
IV. 


FTER securing the moose at the lakes it became necessary 
to try and find some of the Kittschunstalk Indians and 
secure their services as packers for the overland trip. 

We were about to abandon the creek and take a bee-line across 
the mountains, first to the Tanana River, one hundred and 


twenty-five miles distant, and then on overland to Mount Wran- 
gel County. There was a disquieting report at the gulch that 
the Kittschunstalks had temporarily left their village, some forty 
miles away, and had gone on a fishing excursion to the Tanana. 


As these were the only natives living anywhere in the region it | 


was of the utmost importance that they should be found, even if 
messengers had to be dispatched to the Tanana. It was impos- 
sible for the few men in my party to carry on their backs 
the provisions, instruments, guns, ammunition, and camp equi-| 
page necessary for the long and perilous journey. It was also| 
out of the question to get miners to go as packers, while dogs | 
Suitable for that purpose were very scarce and could not be pur- 
chased. There were some good dogs in the gulch that could, 
however, be borrowed, and I finally .dispatehed De Haas and 
Schwatka with four of these animals carrying provisions and 
blankets to make a flying trip in search of Indians. They started 
on the 19th, and on the fourth day they returned, having traveled 


ninety miles without discovering the village. In this extremity, | 


as I could not turn back, and delay would imperil the success 
of the undertaking, I decided to borrow all of the available gulch 
dogs, five in number, hiring some one to go with us to bring them 
back, and then to strike out with such portion of the outfit as 
could be carried by the. men and dogs, and depend upon our guns 
to avert starvation. 

The five dogs were each provided with a pack-saddle made of 
heavy canvas, and consisting merely of two bags or pockets 
slung across the animal’s back, a pouch falling on either side. 
Ropes were used to lash the saddles, better harness not being 
obtainable. 

On the morning of July 21st the expedition started toward 
Mount Wrangel, leaving the last mining outpost behind. Ahead 
stretched avast wilderness inhabited only by wild Indians and 
wild beasts. Each man in the party, including myself, carried 
as heavy a pack on his back as he could stagger under, and each 


led by a string or chain a puffing and panting dog loaded with | 


thirty-six pounds of provisions. Price and Schwatka, as the 
strongest men, labored under enormous burdens. From the out- 
set the dogs acted outrageously, hanging back as though they | 
rather enjoyed being choked. One got loose, but was recap- | 
tured after a chase, At William Leggitt’s cabin we lightened 
our cargo, everything we could possibly dispense with being dis- 
carded. One thick double blanket was allotted to each man, | 
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-|an unmapped region. 


while a light muslin “fly ” for the party was retained as abso- 


 lutely necessary in case of rain. To further assist the party I 
had, during the short stop, secured the services of Leggitt to help 


us pack as faras the Tanana. The new recruit was young and 


| strong, having only the winter before made a journey over the — 
‘snow with a one-hundred-pound pack. 


Resuming our march, we ascended the mountain that lay 


before us, and traveled along the crests of the ranges trending | 
| the far-away. We were entering the region wherein lay the 


southward, keeping as far as possible above the timber-line. 

Well-beaten caribou trails crossed and recrossed the moss 
and bush-covered heights, often affording excellent pathways. 
Blue-berries were moderately plentiful. 
The scenery was grand in its wild deso- 
lation and magnificent expanse. Itrequired but a faint stretch of 
the imagination to fancy that we were wandering in some desert- 
ed world, traversing, perchance, the peaks and ranges of the cold, 
lifeless moon. Thick banks of drifting steel-colored clouds ob-— 
secured the heavens, the low-lying masses of vapor ofttimes dip- 
ping down to the dreary peaks and knots that rose in countless 
numbers from heaving, irregular billows of rock, like the frothy 
caps upon an angry sea. Afar, in the circling horizon, the mul- 
tiplying ridges faded away imperceptibly into the clouds. A 
hundred miles or more to the southward could be seen a vista of 
snow -robed peaks, probably mountains of the Tanana. The 
silence of utter desolation brooded over the land. It was only 
by turning one’s eyes downward and peering into guiches and 
valleys that the dwarfed forests could be dimly discerned, giving 
a touch of living nature to the scene. 

On July 23d we came in sight of the upper waters of Forty- 
mile Creek and began skirting its basin, keeping, however, upon 
the bald ridges. No game of any kind appeared. The caribou 
trails were still plentiful, but the caribou themselves were away 
somewhere in the higher mountain ranges of the interior, and 
would not return until fall. 

The next day we went into camp at noon on a small wooded 
creek, and Price and Schwatka began packing the supplies on- 
ward some seven or eight miles, taking light loads. On their 
first trip Kittschunstalk village was discovered nestled in a 
wooded gulch a short distance from Forty-mile. Not an Indian 
was to be found about the place. In fact, the village consisted 
merely of a couple of bark houses, several tent frames, and a few 
log cachés elevated upon posts. Iwas disappointed at finding 
the natives all absent, and yet hardly surprised, recollecting the 
report we had heard at Franklin Gulch. To get guides or 
packers before reaching the Tanana appeared now to be out of 
the question, and it only remained for us to advance in the 
best way we could. 

On July 27th, the expedition followed up the basin of Forty- 
mile, keeping well to the ridges but passing through scrubby 
timber. A brush and poie fence was soon encountered which 
we knew to be one of the wings of a caribou corral. This fence 
somewhat resembled the rail fortifications with which American 
farmers encircle their fields. It was doubtless the property of 
the Kittschunstalks. Caribou fences in central] Alaska are ex- 
tensive affairs, running for many miles across the country and 
converging into U-shaped corrals. The deer cross the country 


‘\in the fall in immense droves, and running against these fences 


follow them down to the corral, where the natives make a “ sur- 
round” and have a carnival of slaughter. 

There was a well-beaten trail along the fence, and we followed 
it toward the south. At noon the deserted Kittschunstalk vil- 
lage was reached and our supplies found safely cachéd in a tree 
near by. 

The march was resumed that afternoon, and we traveled some 
six miles, keeping near the caribou fence, and about sun-down 


‘reached a wide and picturesque depression through which Forty- 


mile threaded its way in two forks, one crossing to the west, 
while the other wound away to the south. Tall, luxuriant grass, 
looking deceptively like wheat or oats, completely covered the 
undulating plain. Little ponds dotted it here and there and 
patches of evergreen trees, scattered irregularly about, added to 
the pleasing effect of the landscape. Round and about on all 
sides rose the unending mountain ranges, growing blue and in- 
distinct away to the east and south. 

Several Indian cabins, clustered together in the midst of the 
expanse of grass, appeared not unlike log farm buildings, but 
they were without occupants. 

Tt was on the 28th day of July that we essayed to cross 
Uncle Sam’s magnificent grass farm and found to our cost that, 
deception sometimes lurks under comely appearances. The de- 


ception in this case was from two to three feet deep and com- 


posed of swamp water and black muck, which formed the basis 
of the lovely hay-fields. Progress was so difficult that, on 


the following morning, I decided to make a bee-line for the 


mountains in order to extricate the party from its disagreeable 
position and to be once more able to overlook the country. 
Ahead of us, on the right of the valley, rose a lofty dome of rock 
that appeared to be connected by a ridge with the mountains 


i 
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We were now well into | 


oS 


| south lay revealed an immense basin speckled with ec 
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beyond. For dome we steered our course, passing first 
through a stunted forest growth, then through a broad belt of 
thick bushes, and finally emerged, panting and exhausted, upon 
the unobstructed mossy heights. 


The view obtained well repaid us for the climb. 


LA 


Off to the 


ountless 
ponds, large and small, between which the diminishing Forty- 


mile twisted in bewildering convolutions, finally losing itself in 


sources of the stream. The basin ‘Cobra’s Head” seemed to 
be pear-shaped and about twenty miles in width at its broadest 


| point. Our fertile swamp farm of the day before was the upper 


portion of it. In the direction of the Tanana loomed up the snow- 


| capped range previously observed, but now more rugged and dis- 
| tinct. 


Descending the southern slope a burned forest district 
was entered, where meadow grasses grew luxuriantly and the 
soil was firm and rich. Here, indeed, was an ideal “hay-farm. 
Blue-berries were abundant. Beyond lay a green spruce dis- 
trict in which we ran across a trail well beaten and leading 
south. This we followed, believing that it led toward the Tan- 
ana and was one traversed by the Kittschunstalk Indians, As 
the sequel shows, we were right in this conjecture. 

In the heavens that night appeared the first star of the season, 
heralding with weak light the decadence of summer. 

Five grouse were bagged on the following day and were 
found to be in fine condition. We had remaining at the time only 
eight pounds of flour, fifteen pounds of rice, twenty pounds of 
oatmeal, three pounds of pease, and tea and salt. Out of this 
scanty stock Leggitt was to receive his rations for the return 
trip from the Tanana to Franklin Gulch, and we were to travel 
hundreds of miles upon what was left. The prospect was not a 
pleasant one. The hazy star of the day before had suggested 
the approach of the Arctic winter, and now another hint was 
dropped into the water-pail. Ice froze in it during the night. 
“Make haste while the sun shines!” was nature's advice, as ex- 
pressed through the star and the water. By Eo WELLS: 
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OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


THE EXPLORERS TRAVERSE AN UNKNOWN 
REGION—STARVATION IMMINENT. .- 


ConTINUATION OF THE NARRATIVE OF HE. H. WELLS. 
‘Vz 


IRCLING about the “ Cobra’s Head” of Forty-mile Creek, 

* on August Ist, the Frank Lestig expedition reached and 

ascended an abrupt divide between that stream and the 
Tanana. The ridge was very narrow, and my observations 
placed its crest some 6,000 feet above the sea level. So slight 
and angular, indeed, was the partition wall between the two im- 
portant valleys that a rain-drop falling toward the Tanana and 
caught by a slight puff of wind might easily be wafted into the 
Forty-mile basin and journey to the Yukon. A hundred feet 
either way would certainly decide the question of destination. 
I have called this wall ‘‘ Razor-back divide.” 

Upon the highest pinnacle of this wall between two coun- 
tries, never before crossed by an exploring party, we cooked a 
frugal dinner of oatmeal. We followed this with blue-berries, 
and tea completed the repast. Here Leggitt left us. In the 
afternoon we began the descent of the divide toward the Tanana. 
Short rations were beginning to tell upon us, and we longed for 
fresh meats. So far our rifles had been useless. Fortunately 
we obtained a few dried ducks from an Indian chief named 
Adam, whose house we found in the woods, and also secured two 
of his boys as packers and guides as far as the Tanana, for which 
we started the next morning. 

The trail for a part of the way led through grass so tall that 
our heads barely appeared above it. In some places the stalks 
must have been six feet in Jength. Nowhere else in Alaska 
haye I seen such a remarkable growth. The soil was damp, oft- 


*| times wet and mucky, yet taken as a whole the locality could 


scarcely be called swampy. Small ponds appeared to the right 
and the left of the trail at irregular intervals, forming a sort of 
chain in the direction we were traveling. Finally we ascended 
a wooded ridge, beyond which could be detected at intervals the 
glimmering waters of a lake. A few moments later we descended 
to the beach. 

The lake was a lovely sheet of clear, placid water, perhaps 
six miles in length, and with attractive surroundings. Rugged 
bluffs of various shapes and dark forests of conifers formed a 
pleasing border, the sombre colors being relieved by the tall 
white hats ofa dignified procession of Tanana mountains. The 


| lake received the name of Mansfield, after a lieutenant of the 
"| United States Navy, lately in command of the Patierson. 


On the following day we came across a frame-like opening, 1 


"| whieh stood four bark houses—one of which was occupied by 


|“ Chi 


He gave us a cordial welcome, cookin 
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_ pierce a region never penetrated by a white man, finding on the 


pe tobacco and tea. 


We were now ready to cross the Tanana. I intended to con- 
tinue on at right angles with the course followed by Lieutenant 
Allen in his explorations of the Copper and Tanana, and to 


way the lake ealled by the Indians “‘ Mentasta,” which is alleged 
to have one opening into the Copper River and another into the 
Tanana. - Allen, in his travels, had native guides to pilot him 
along the trails and over the mountains, but we were obliged to 
penetrate unknown territory without such help. We took the 
chances, and desperate ones they soon proved to be. 

On the next day, after traveling several miles, we emerged 
suddenly out of the forest upon a slough of the long-sought 
Tanana.* The water was of a bright yellow color, being heavily 
charged with mud, and it did not take us long to discover that a 
freshet was booming down the river. In places the banks were 
overflowed and the lowlands inundated. The slough ahead was 
fully seventy-five yards wide, the water deep, and the current 
swift. Fording being impracticable, we built a raft, and on 
\ngust 3d effected a crossing. | 

Pressing onward toward the main Tanana, we found the coun- | 
iry growing swampy. At noon a dinner of tea and rice was pre- 
pared. While we were sitting about the fire ready to encompass 
it two young Indians suddenly appeared, one carrying a birch- 
bark canoe on his head. As the natives stopped we gave them 
a hospitable welcome, emphasizing it with small pieces of tobacco, | 
Our visitors made known that they were Kittschunstalks, strag- 
«ling hunters from the main band that had passed. They were | 
hungry for food, and even more so for tobacco, so that it took 
but little sign-talk to close a bargain with the canoeist to ferry | 

; over the riverin his birch-bark. After dinner the line of 
march was resumed, and we soon came in sight of a great yellow 
flood traveling northwest. It was the Tanana. Advancing sey- 
eral miles up the bank, our guides stopped at a point where the | 
river was comparatively narrow—not over three hundred yards 
wide—and made preparations for the transfer. One white man 
was ferried over at a time, the dog and packs going in a separate 
load. Thus in two hours’ time we had passed an obstacle that 
threatened several days’ delay at a period when there was 
scarcely six days’ short rations on hand. Our evening camp-fire 
flickered on the banks of the Tanana. ‘ Will you go with us as 
guides?” was the query pantomimed out to the Indians, and 
they pantomimed back a negative answer, pointing to their 
nuked feet as an excuse. They were afraid to go. 

In order that you may understand how the sign language is 
carried on in Alaska, I will describe the question and answer 
just recorded above as it appears in pantomime. I place my 
right hand on the trail at our feet and make the fingers run in 
the direction of Copper River, then rising up, I touch the natives, 
point to the southwest, and exclaim, ‘‘ Atnah !” the Indian name 


for Copper River. They in turn point to their naked feet, and 
touching their bodies, extend their right arms back across the | 
Tanana in the direction of Kittschunstalk. Question and an- | 
swer are as clearly understood as if expressed in English or in 
Alaskan. 

On the following day we took up the line of march to the 
southwest into Tokio valley, never before trodden by white men, 


aud our only guide being the compass and the trail. To the right, 


ihe left, and ahead rose ranges of mountains, some of the peaks on 


* Pronounced by the natives Tan-nan-a—accent on nan. 
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the ‘ight being snow-capped, and all looking dreary and desolate. 
For six miles we trod a level expanse dotted here and there with 
spruces and alders, but remarkable from the fact that the soil 
was perfectly dry. Not a marshy spot was encountered. In this 
land of springs, rills, ponds, and rivers, six miles of dry country | 


is an anomaly. At one point we lost the trail, but fortunately | 
recoyered it, following it up the mountain, the packs growing | 
fifty per cent. heavier under the unusual exertion. 


eeing no signs of the summit, and night drawing on, we 
enyyped by a little mountain spring, from which ran a clear, ice- 


cold rivulet, trickling down through the moss, grass, and rocks | | 
to the swamps below. The evening was a memorable one from | 


the fact that it witnessed the cooking of our last batch of bread. 
Four cakes of equal size were baked in the frying-pan, and, with 
tea, formed our frugal supper. After the meal was finished an 


inventory of the eatable effects was taken, and showed that we | 


3 id remaining twenty-one small dried white-fish, two pounds of 


our, three pounds of oatmeal, two pounds of rice, a handful of | 
( td and plenty of tea. Ahead stretched many leagues of un- | 


known mountainous country, for aught we knew tenantless and 


devoid of the means of sustaining human life. But no one in the 
party intimated by word or look that he was disheartened at the | 
prospect. Hope still remained that our guns would avert the | 


calamity which threatened no longer vaguely. 
Pushing upward the next morning, we reached the top of the 
mountain, and from this place of vantage saw a range of snow- 
apped Alps rising directly in the line of our march. Mount 
Ro. a eee - 
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by its bearings in the southwest, its crystal dome of ice towering 
far above the tempest-tossed range. The sight in our front was 
indeed grand, but appalling. Must we plunge into those fast- 
nesses of eternal snow and ice? It seemed highly probable, 
unless the trail held out to lead us safely through some natural | 
pass in the range. It was the region in Alaska where primeval. 
Nature, gathering within itself all of its mighty forces, had up- 
heaved an apex to the country, a wild chaos of rocky masses 
piled sky high and pinnacled by Mount Wrangel, vomiting from 
its frost-wreathed erater a majestic column of smoky vapors to 
mark one place where the northern hemisphere approached nigh 
unto heaven, 

The trail led over rocks and flinty soil and became difficult to | 
follow. Several times we lost it while descending the mountain | 
side, but at the bottom, in the forest-clad valley, it reappeared 
deeply printed into the moss. A few small birds twittered in the 
forest, but otherwise it appeared totally devoid of animal life. 
On that evening the remains of an Indian encampment were 
found, and we made our fire close by it, using the dried poles for | 
fuel. | 

The days that immediately followed were portentous of dis- 
aster. We fell to two scant meals, then to one, and at the last to | 
none. Roots of the forest, rose-pods, anything that could yield 
sustenance, was devoured. The blue-berries upon which we had 


depended gaye out. Large game could not be had; nor small 
game in any quantity. To make matters worse, ammunition for | 
the shot-gun ran low. 

Verdant nature smiled about us on every hand, grasses waved, 
balmy summer breezes rippled through the green leaves, and 
multitudes of insects kept up a ceaseless hum, all combining, | 
as though in apparent mockery, to show us that the world could 
exist fair and pleasant under the genial sun, while we, human | 
creatures, hungered and starved. There was a lesson taught | 
that I shall not forget when looking again upon the poverty 
and distress that haunt the streets of our wealthy cities. Over 
all the inhabited earth the spectre of starvation stalks about the 
outer fortifications of selfish plenty. 

On August 9th, emerging abruptly from a dreary patch of | 
wilderness, we came to the banks of a considerable river, swollen | 
by a freshet into a torrent. It was presumably the Tokio, so- 
called by natives, but whence it came was a mystery. The trail | 


led down to the edge of the river. It was evident that a ford 
existed opposite the place, but a brief wading experiment showed 
that it was temporarily impassable. The next day Price and | 
Schwatka made another attempt, and succeeded after several — 
hours effort in getting across, but they searched in vain for the 


trail, and finally giving up the attempt, waded back to us. So | 


strong was the tide of the waters that they had to brace them- 
selves with poles to avoid being swept away, Hoping to recover 
the trail further up on our side of the river, we took up the 
march, following along the bank through a jungle of willow and 
alder bushes, growing so thickly that we conld scarcely force a 
passage through them. We had no dinner that day, and supper 
consisted of two red squirrels, a baby grouse, a handful of rice,. 
and tea. 

Tracks of bear and moose had been noticed during the after- 
noon, but the animals were not visible. After the evening re- 
past De Haas and I shouldered guns and started toward the 
foot-hills of the mountains, while the other men were instructed 
to dig roots for the morrow. The hunt was a complete failure. 
Neither bear nor moose showed themselves. The root-digging 
proved a better expedient, however, and we went to sleep satis- 
fied that we need not fast altogether while roots held out in the 
forest. : E. H. WELLS. 
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OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION, 


THe EXPLORERS IN THE TOKIO REGION REDUCED TO 
EXTREMITIES. 
Vi. 

NE day following that referred to in my last paper, after 
breakfasting upon a blue grouse which we had fortunately 
caught and boiled with roots, with a handful of rice, we 
continued our march up the Tokio, eventually fording the west- 
ern branch to the southern shore. Our progress was very diffi- 
cult, owing to the density of the forest, and our situation was 
every hour growing more desperate, our total stock of provisions 
consisting of two ounces of condensed soup and a red squirrel. A 
gup in the mountains which appeared to offer-a way across to the 
Copper River was explored, but it was found to be merely a blind 
lead or trap, and we continued our tramp until evening, when our 
Supper consisted of three small red squirrels (which with the 
entrails were cooked with roots) and an ounce of condensed soup, 
the whole being divided into four exact portions. Our dog got 
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MAP OF FORTY-MILE AND THE TOKIO COUNTRY. 
| nothing. 
Next day, August 12th, our breakfast consisted of roots stewed 
in a gallon of water, to which was added the last ounce of con- 
densed soup. Advancing up the mountain, a band of mountain 
sheep was suddenly discerned upon the crest of au elevation to 
our right. Hope revived at the prospect of obtaining a supply 
of meat. De Haas and myself undertook ‘the work of scaling 
the mountain, and actually crawled to its summit with infinite 
pain and ditficulty, but the sheep escaped us, and we returned at 
night utterly exhausted. 
It now became apparent, upon reflection, in view of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that we must seek the Tanana country 
or perish. Our situation would be grave even if we reached that 
_ river, for the shot-gun ammunition was almost exhausted, and 
on that we depended to secure game necessary to our support. 
It was possible for us yet to get to the Tanana by floating down 
the river near us on a few logs. This river, which we had es- 
sayed to leave at the cafion, had never yet been explored, but I 
felt reasonably sure of its identity as the Tokio, an eastern tribu- 
tary of which Lieutenant Allen had crossed on his portage from 
the Copper to the Tanana in 1885. Providing my surmise was 
correct the river would eventually take us to the Tanana. When 
Allen was in the country to the southward he wanted to de- 
scend the Tokio to the Tanana, “but,” his report says, “our 
| packers protested, saying we should starve.” I think Aitlen’s 
guides knew what they were talking about. We did descend 
the Tokio and had a ghostly experience, as the narrative will 
show. ; - 
On August 13th our preparations for the escape were com- 
menced by the construction of a raft. Holes were bored in ten 
spruce logs, and then cross-pieces were fastened to them by 
means of wooden thole-pins. Then poles were cut and placed 
- over the cross-pieces and formed into a sort of rough deck. This 
deck was to carry the blankets, photographic apparatus, guns, 
etc., which would thus be raised eight inches above the water. 
This simple raft was completed at noon on August 14th, the 
cargo was lashed to the deck of the raft, and then, using long 
poles, we shoved away. 

The river was divided into narrow threads of switt, deep 
water, separated by sand-banks, and there were places where 
our raft (ten feet wide by fifteen feet Jong) could barely glide 
through. Our progress was made the more difficult by the fact 
that “sweepers” reached out on the right and left, which we 
could only escape by throwing ourselves flat upon the raft as we 
glided underneath them. But this plan was not always success- 
ful, and two or three of the party were at different times swept 
into the water. 

A camp was made in the evening some thirty miles from the 
point at which the raft was built. We here had a surprise in the 
shape of a visit from our dog, who by some keen instinct had fol- 
lowed our course and eventually found the camp. He was at 
once secured. 

The second day the raft made rapid progress and we reached 
ja point that seemed familiar. Here, while ashore, our dog was 

again missed. A search for him made by Price was successful, 

and he once more took passage with us. But his fate was sealed. 
ia Dead he could not escape, but alive he might at any time leave 
At three o'clock we made a landing on a gravel 


wr destitute. 


k and led out the captive for execution. A rope was vet 


= = 


| suddenly our hopes were kindled into enthusiasm. 
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about his heck, and while T held the loose end of it one of +tHe 
gen put his riflenear the brute’s head and fired. Wedressed the ; 


meat at once, saving even the liver and heart, which were soon’ A 
in the pot. Indiank had meanwhile searched in vain for roots. # 
I must admit that it required all of my resolution to eat some of P 
that dog’s mottled liver and a piece of his heart. The meat, being fe 
so fresh, had an indescribable, sickening taste, but it went down 
all the same. We placed the four quarters, ribs, and neck-piece 
securely among the branches of a tree, and then lay down to 
sleep, thankful indeed that there was something to eat. 

On the following day, August 16th, it was found necessary to 
man our raft with sweeps, which proved serviceable enough to 
keep us out of harm’s way, except iu close passages. The cur- 
rent at this point was running fully six miles an hour. Where 
the river swept around sharp turns we were frequently in danger, 
the channel in some cases narrowing down into a sort of mill- 
race, so swift and narrow as to require the greatest possible effort 
to avoid being wrecked. That night, on going ashore, our supper 
consisted of dead dog and roots. De Haas was now badly swollen 
in the face, while Price and Indiank had looks of emaciation. At © 
other times, too, they were bloated in the face. 

Our progress the next day was marked by a narrow escape 
from wreck, and that night we devoured the last bit of our dog- 
meat, picking the ribs of every shred of flesh, and washing it ‘i 
down with a few cups of tea, to which we added a handful of | 
ripe rose-seeds by way of dessert. The following day, August , 
18th, when our situation had become alarming, the raft, at ten 
in the morning, glided out upon the bosom of a mighty river, and it 
We felt sure | 
that we would be able to identify the place where we had for- 
merly struck the Tanana, and of finding a trail leading back to | 
an Indian settlement. How many miles we were above the 
place could not be determined, but it was evidently a long dis- 
tance, the configuration of the surrounding country being new. 

I estimated that our voyage down the Tokio had been one 
hundred and sixty miles long, and that the river is at least of | 
twenty miles greater length, making it one hundred and eighty hi 
miles from the source to the mouth. It averages one hundred 
yards in width on the lower stretches. Small steamboats could — 
ascend it for fifty miles, but no further. The Tanana, where we ~ 
struck it, was perhaps three hundred yards wide. JI believe that if 
it runs several hundred miles further than the present limits of | 
exploration. Few white men have ever been upon it, Lieutenant | 
Allen having been the only actual explorer who had preceded | 
us. From what I can judge of the country the head-waters of |” 
the Tanana must lie back of the Mount St. Elias range, and not- hk 
very far from St. Elias itself. The limits of its exploration are ie 
five hundred and forty-eight miles, Allen's record, and the point | 
where J now entered it was about fifty miles further down, ze, i 
five hundred miles from its junction with the Yukon. ; i 

The raft floated quietly along at a three-mile pace upon the — i 
mirror-like surface of the Tanana, and we eagerly scanned both | — 
banks for familiar landmarks, but saw none. That day we had | 
neither dinner nor supper, except tea and rose-seeds. At four Ke ! 
o'clock the next morning we were again on our way. The land- MW 
scape began to grow familiar. At last a point was sighted which | itt) ‘ 
we quickly recognized as that where we had landed upon first Hy . 
crossing the Tanana. a 

Landing, we found the old Indian trail leading back into the © 
country. We knew that within a distance of three or four miles ; 
stood an old cache, and beyond it Chief John’s settlement. Every- | 
thing of value on the raft was thrown ashore, to be covered with’ | 
the rubber blanket. 


We were unable now to even bear the a 
weight of our guns, and these, along with our photographie ef- i 
fects, etc., were left behind. With determined effort we finally 7 
reached the “slough” of the Tanana where we had formerly Mh } 
crossed in coming from Chief John’s camp, and there, to our | 
surprise and delight, found the raft we had built many days pre- 
viously lying at its moorings, still tied by the willow thongs to 
the bank. We poled the raft across, and inside of twenty min- 
utes came in sight of the long-sought crib elevated upon four 
tall posts. Here in the cache two pieces of dried moose were 
procured and, needless to say, were speedily devoured. Then a 
line of march was struck along the Indian trail leading to Chief 
John’s place. Arriving there, we were dismayed at seeing no 
signs of occupation. No smoke curled upward from the house, 
and no dogs flew to bid us a noisy welcome, Blankets, furs, and 
food had all been removed from the place, as though the family 
had emigrated to some other locality. A search for food was at 
once made, and was rewarded by the discovery of a small can 
partially filled with oil and blue-berries and several pieces ot 
dried moose meat. While we were helping ourselves the door- 
way was unexpectedly darkened by a little girl who, while eyi- 


dently somewhat surprised at 
| seeing us, entered without hesi- 
tation. She was followed byan 
old woman, a yeritable hag in ap- 
+> pearance. ack ympanied by a smal 


t oe 


marked the holiday, and had found that I was well. The month ‘i 
which followed was an era of chafing and restlessness, for the 


béy. The woman had roots. Ex- | ey 3 
3 ts. Ex old spirit of adventure was upon me, and the long walks in the 
| 
i} 


anations began side. se : 
plagations BAD [ORTON wanes vicinity of the camp—walks which were really hard-fought 


We polnted Cn rie enema struggles against the density of the primeval forest—were just 


enough to whet my appetite for more of the overwhelming 
grandeur and the overaweing silence of Alaska’s wilderness. 
My desire to continue my travels was infectious, and before July 
was over one of the best of the fellows engaged in fixing the 
| United States boundary, James A. French, of Washington (a 
ing up, she took down from the | cousin of the sculptor Daniel C. French), had resigned from the 


mouths with our forefingers, and 
then with pantomimie gestures 
sought to convey the idea to her 
mind that we were famished. She 
appeared to comprehend, for reach- 


iflers an old deer-skin package | Survey. After that, we were wont to sit on the river bank in 

hich we had not investigated | the primitive smoke-house, where scores of disemboweled salmon 

d revealed to our eyes some ; were acquiring a tanned complexion and a resinous flavor, and | 

ied moose meat. This she k make plans for the future. After several weeks of urging, Mr. 

4 nded over in entirety. Leay- | McGrath, my host at the boundary camp, tired of our grumbling, 
| ing us at work on this new supply | consented to furnish us for the descent of the Yukon with a| 
hurried out of doors, and | j miner’s boat constructed primitively of whip-sawn Jumber, and | 
un absence of some fifteen with sufficient provisions to take us to the next trading-post, | 

tutes returned bearing oil and | seven hundred miles below. 

; igh-skin bale of dria white- | On August 13th, then, we pushed out into the five-knot eur- | 
h.. Feast? Thats wHaereeal rent and were whisked out of the sight of our friends. The next 

but moderately at first, fearing three weeks presented to us, through the long, dreamy days, the | 


wonderful natural beauties of the upper Yukon palisades; the | 
tiresome monotony of the Yukon flats; the wonderful wild-rose | 
tangles on the site of old Fort Yukon (only a memory now); | 
z the frowning blufis of the lower ramparts with their astounding 
| vening and banquet on more fish multiple echoes and their bruin population ; the turbulent mouths | 

and dried meat, boiled this time. At 8 P.M. a third meal was} of the Porcupine and the Tananah, and the exciting whirlpools of 
the lower rapids. And after the prismatic sunsets, when the 
remarkable green flashes had died away and the few hours of | 
the gray and grewsome night had sunk down upon earth, Nature 
overawed us with the fitful and ghostly flittings of her myste- | 
rious glow—the aurora. We met many varieties of the native | 
Alaskan on our trip and found them uniformly kindly, hospi- | 
table, filthy and mendicant, and eventually, when the tedious | 
problem of navigating through the delta with its interminable | 
stretches of mud banks and tundra presented itself before us, | 


consequences of over-indulg- | 
» ence. Then we laid down and 


ept, to awake again toward 


no and we went to bed. The old woman was more kindly 
her homely face would suggest—more so than any other 


e Alaskan whom I haye met. She had no idea of sleeping 
ht, but slipping quietly out of the gloom went down to 
am and there fished patiently, I do not know how many | 
getting us a dozen white-fish for breakfast. Returning | 

the house before sunrise, she rekindled the fire and put the | 
sh on to boil; then awakened us at 6 A.M. to begin a feast. 
We ascertained that the chief and his men were away hunt- 


ing for caribou, and it therefore became necessary to dicker with | we had the good fortune to be picked up by a trading steamer | 
the old lady for supplies sufficient to last us two weeks, the time and carried through the Aphoon Mouth to Fort St. Michael’s, 
it might take us to reach Indians further down the Tanana. She | on Norton Sound, Behring Sea. Thus far we had, in as pleasant 


made several trips to the caches hidden in the woods, and re-| manner as his own, even to the lift by the trading steamer, fol- 
irned bearing heavy burdens of dried fish. I paid her for these | lowed the route of the valiant Lieutenant Schwatka. Bult now 
stly in silver, and was glad enough to find a chance at last to the similarity of the trip ceased, for whereas the daring lieutenant | 
some of the money that had for weeks weighted down my | opportunely met transportation at St. Michael's, we found that} 

ts as so much useless metal. | the last vessel, the revenue cutter Bear, had already departed to! 

| the supply of fish she brought was not up to the ideas of the southward. My delightful traveling companion, to whose | 

» had needed food for so long. Idid not intend to take | heroic conduct I owed my life on one memorable occasion,® de- | 
lesperate chances when provisions could be had. With cided to winter at the old Russian fort, St. Michael’s, and I} 

slipped away from the house, and penetrating the bade him a regretful farewell. | 

| 


1 found eaches and an abundance of fish and oil stored For I myself, though having the best excuse for following his | 
m. John was a provident fellow, and I saw that he example, and in antagonism to every advice given by the ex- | 
perienced travelers at the post, considered it my duty to keep | 
moving, and in this opinion found a colleague in the person of | 
iton hand. We levied on the caches to the extent | William ©. Greenfield, census enumerator of the Yukon district, 
icks of fish and several bags of oil, leaving in the place | and the only man in Alaska whose geniality, whose energy, per- | 

t ey and articles of double the value that we would | geverance, and courage could have replaced the individuality of | 
| the chief had he been present. Dropping the plun- James A. French. And so we turned Esqhimaux, Greenfield | 


; nyenient point near the trail we returned to the house. and I, crawled into the centre hatches of two three-holed bidarkas | 
I rgotten to state that the old woman had sold us a | 


ba wild cftanberries, so that now our larder had a two * On this occasion, while we were within the Arctic zone, we stopped | 
v supply of fish, berries, and oil, and we felt reasonably cer- | on an island as usual for our noonday lunch. The wind was brisk and 
be ae : : : : : a. ahead. At two o’clock French and I were at some distance in shore | 
ig accidents, of reaching Indians on the middle Tanana cooking our meagre meal at a small fire in the lee of some willow brush. 
/ : ; oe i ene Our boat had been pulled up on the beach, but the heavy sea gradually 
® bef ipplies were exhausted, EK. H. WELLS. | loosened its hold ane magia our horror we suddenly Diacaverel it float- | 
2-3  —— ————— ing calmly away and gaining impetus with the wind. It was ten yards 
= sf) from shore, no bottom, and all our earthly possessions, ineJuding pro- 
R visions, were on board. We ran tothe beach at our greatest speed and 
on the way disrobed partly, with the intention o plunging in after | 
: == =) it. The cold, rushing torrent balked us for a moment, when I, recoy- 
" a oss r ering my presence of mind, tore off the rest of my clothing and plunged | 
1) eh sk A i) XPEDI TION | in after the truant. I swam hard for a hundred feet before I found that | 
i A LA‘ AY IAN i Li . a bath within the Arctic Circle is not what it might be in the way of | 
aan ara ‘pase The treacherous peter pele As the Riel ley wee 
¢ = Va vere Q dragged me out of my course while the wind drove the boat faster and | 
RRATIVE OF MR. A. B. SCHANZ HIS faster to the other shore. Suddenly my left leg was seized with a 


( | to divide with us, especially as the caribou season 
ind, and he would soon have large quantities of fresh 
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DEDTENORA AN SCOVERIES. | cramp, and thus crippled I turned and made for the shore. I knew 
PERIENCES AND DISCO ; I pose need aseiataneel and called to beg more off his clothes. He 

Age Be A 14694 sring when was | misunderstood me in his excitement, and all left for me to do was to as 
the long weeks of intense suffering wl for help. My strength was waning and I thought my end had come; 

; rostrated with illness at the lonely boundary camp oh Still SM eaitas Well as I could. 12° being rapidly carried 07 oe 

aa = fF recovery anc »y the torrent, struggling for life, while French ran alon e beach | 

A 4 he upper Yukon, there came the period of pas wringing his Hands and entirely at a loss what todo, Finally his noble | 

e-establishment of confidence. I could not believe in a recu lustincts, rather than a thought, caused him to seize a long, slender spruce 
; ‘ ing those days of my creeping from afong the drift-wood on shore, and, plunging into the water to his | 
| yn of my physical powers during those days ker ie waist, to push it out into the stream, retaining a hold, however. of the | 

t in the sunshine, for the recollection of my yielding to the larger end. ‘The good boy looked like an angel to me then, and with re- 

bout in the sunsaArne, Pee aa ealietac newed courage I struggled for that spruce. I reached it just in time, 

first heavy onslaught of exposures and hardships was § grasped it, und was pulled ashore half drowned. Another moment and 
e But the hilarity of the Fourth of July, 1890, this division of the expedition would have ended its work. I was uncon- 

, upon me, UL LBE ey ; P ota scious for some minutes, but my companion rubbed renewed warmth into 

= ned me to a recognition of the improvement In My Con- me after carrying me to the camp fire, where I remained to recuperate, 
Bane ing Independence Day in the proper while he ran down the beach to watch the boat. The latter by this time 

. By way of saluting Indey : ¢ » | had reached the other shore about a mile below us and, as it turned oat, 

I er. and in the absence of a battery of cannon, a number of had caught itself by its painter on a snag a short distance from the bank. 
aes 22 McGrath’s party cut several huge | French lost no time, but with remarkable ingenuity built a raft of three 
ist Survey boys of Mr. McGrath's party i i ae drift-logs, which he tied together with rags, belts, suspenders, and strips 

ana ase jrilling holes into them with a two-inch bit and of the linings of our coats. On this primitive craft, while I in my weak- 

' ane Sia ? ake considerable noise ened condition wept with nervousness, he paddled to the other side, and 

! g them full of powder, Res Nala ie a I 2 a after making his way barefooted proves the thick Sie and brush to a 

4 4 ¥ see the star-spangied banner point Opposite the boat, he swam several yards in the icy water to secure 

; tottered out of the dug-out to , refine tl : dav was over ‘he runaway. [shall never forget the joy I experienced when in the dis- 

rand to watch the boys at play. 2eh0re the Gay ‘was tance I saw his tiny figure standing up in the stern sheets of the recovered 
fi 


A 14 the war dance and in the other sports whieh boat and heard faintly his ery of triumph. He pulled over afterme and 
id joined im 2 War-Uc . 


i} in the evening we were again on our way. i 
K : — = i 
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THE EXPLORERS, AFTER VARIOUS MisHaps, Frnp Foop 
AND FRIENDS. 


Bis 


N August 20th, having gathered some supplies, we pro- 
ceeded to the ford, and, after some difficulty, crossed and 
resumed our march to the main Tanana, where we found 

our raft secured as we had left it. In our descent Of the river 
from this point we had the advantage of Lieutenant Allen's re- 
port and maps. Passing through the Cathedral Rapids, with 
ranges of low mountains on either side of us, and then through 
Tower Bluff Rapids, we made some sixty miles, and camped for 
the night upon an island. On the morning of August 24th we 
passed the mouth of Johnson River and plunged into Carlisle 
Rapids, which are fully fifteen miles in length and dangerous to 
any craft on account of the obstructions. On August 25th we 
met a serious, and what at one time seemed to be an irreparable 
disaster, the raft coming into collision with a chaotic breast- 
work of old logs and roots, which extended out fully one hun- 
dred feet from a heavily timbered island in the river. In the 
shock the raft was submerged, our packs were torn loose, and 
we lost our tent,’blankets, food, two guns, photographic appa- 
ratus. and other valuables. Escaping with great difficulty from 
the shattered rafi, we made our way to the island, which we 
found to be three to four hundred yards in length. We were 
without food except thirteen fishes and a little pint bag of oil. We 
had a few matches, but not a man in the party had a coat, and 
only one—De Haas—had avest. My garmenis consisted of two 


shirts, a pair of cotton drawers, overalls, and a pair of socks and 
moccasins. I had no trousers, and the other men were in almost 
as bad a fix. Fortunately, we found in a black bag which we 
had rescued, a little tobacco, several dozen rifle cartridges, two 
revolvers. and some minor articles, besides a diary of the trip— 
the lust being of the greatest value. 

Escape from the island being an immediate necessity, we pro- 
ceeded to construct a sort of raft by binding together logs with 
green willows, designing to commit ourselves to it until Indians 
could be found. At no time had our situation seemed more 
gloomy, even when upon the Tokio. Prisoners upon an island 
where there was no game, without covering or food, and with 
our only means of escape a willow-lashed raft, we felt over- 
powered at times by the sense of Joneliness. The forest upon 
the island was very dense and dark, and the ground damp almost 
to muckiness except in spots where the luxuriant moss acted as 
a dry, elastic carpet. I found roots to be very scarce. In fact, 
a pint was all that could be secured. These we ate raw, dipped 
in a few spoonfuls of oil. We finished the meal with one-quarter 
of a dried fish to the man. All of our cooking utensils had been 


st ihe only vessel of any kind remaining being an agate tin 
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risk, but having escaped Bates’s Rapids, we found 
that we had passed all the dangerous water, and were 
moving along a majestic stream, rivaling the Yukon 
in size and depth; but the day was without incident. 

On the 29th we found another substantial village 
of log cabins upon the right-hand bank of the river 
in the edge of the forest. Here we obtained a num- 
ber of fresh salmon, of which there were plenty in the 
village, and also some peculiar cranberry jam, made, 
I suppose, by crushing the berries in fish-oil. 

A few chews of tobacco, tea-leaves, etc., were 
cheerfully accepted in payment. The ladies would 
have swamped our canoes with fish had we given 
them an opportunity, and it was with cheerful hearts 
that we bade them good-bye and floated onward. 
At 6 P.M. we stopped near an excellent looking 
quartz lode, bearing traces of metal. Specimens were 
secured from it, but were subsequently lost at 
Nuklakayet. E. H. WELLS. 


‘hich now came in yery handy for stewing te * 


Each man in turn had the enp for a tea-pot. The decoction was 
weak, and the rim of the cup hot, but minor disadvantages have 
to be overlooked in such primitive kitchen establishments as 
ours. 

On the following day we completed our raft, and at five in 
the afternoon cast loose, gliding down the river until dusk. when, 
by means of its smoke, we discovered in a thicket on shore a 
bough. tepee, partially covered with skins, and occupied by an 
old Indian and his squaw. They received us hospitably, and 
supplied us with such food as they had. We remained with 
them that night, and on the 27th, having secured a breakfast of 
dried meat, roots, berries, and tea, resumed our voyage. 

To the south loomed up an immense range of mountains, 
snow-capped, and appearing to offer an impenetrable barrier to 
exploration in that direction. Nearer us could be seen another 
range, considerably lower, which formed in reality a sort of foot- 
hill chain to the giants beyond. As no explorer ever tried to 
cross that way, and as the range is unvamed upon Allen’s 
charts, I have since called it Kris Kringle’s Mountains, in order 
to properly recognize that old-timer of Alaska, whose unvisited 
haunts are quite likely to be in this mysterious range. 

The Tanana had broadened to one and one-half miles in places, 
and nowhere was there a channel navigable for boats. The 
rapids were fully fifty miles in length, and of such a tumultuous 
nature that they were clearly above the head of ) racticable nas i- 
gation. My subsequent travels convinced me that the Tanana 
might be ascended by small river steamboats to the foot of Bates’s 
Rapids, a distance of some two hundred and twenty-five miles. 
Above lie four hundred or more miles of unnavigable waters. 
In this respect the Tanana is very different from the Yukon, the 
last-named river being a good thoroughfare for boats almost to 
its head. The Tanana has a large number of small tributaries, 
and several of these were passed during the day in question, 
but as I had Jost Allen’s chart of the river when the raft catas- 
trophe occurred, I was now unable to identify the tributaries by 
their proper names. 

On August 28th we found an Indian encampment on the 
main land swarming with people. I counted eight birch-bark 
canoes upon the beach. The houses were five in nurmber and 
built partially of boughs and cotton cloth—a sure sign that these 
people were not strangers to some Yukon trading-post. We 
were kindly received, and upon making a request for food were 
gratified to see cooking utensils brought out and filled with fresh 


meat—caribou meat at that. It had been many weeks since we 
had seen the like. We banqneted to the point of satisfaction, 
and then made wholesale purchases of meat and oil and dried 
fish. The natives had plenty, and were willing to part with it 
for silver, tea-leaves, and tobacco. I wanted two of their bireh- 
bark canoes to travel in, so that the raft might be left behind. and 
was gratified to find the boats for sale at two dollars and two 
dollars and twenty-five cents each. I purchased two of the 
largest ones, also a couple of caribou-skins for sleeping purposes, 
paying out my last pieces of silver therefor. For the possession 
of an old iron kettle De Haas gave up his canvas vest, the only 
article of the kind in the party, and we were now able to go into 
cump with a prospect of boiled meat. 

Upon resuming our journey the canoes were lashed together 
catamaran fashion with two poles, one at a point near the bow 
and the other astern. In this way the tipsy craft was held 
steady, Our passage down the rapids was attended with extreme 


ml 


(decked sealskin canoes), and with two corpulent, greasy, and 
tireless Innuits each, turned back up the Yukon to the Ikogmute 
Mission and began from that point a journey southward of seven 
‘hundred miles. That was September 11th, and a nasty, murky, 
rainy day I remember it to be. It was certainly late to start on 
‘such an undertaking, and before the month’s trials were over we 
‘had had many a bitter encounter with storm and tide-wave, and 
‘with the advance. ice-crusts and snow-flakes of the impending 
/winter. Nights, black nights, in our frail barques on the shoreless 
‘Kuskokvim; wet, cheerless nights, cramped in our hatches and 
fighting the southwest hurricane; tempestuous and sleepless nights 
'on the open Behring Sea, and hungry, soggy nights ashore, hud- 
dled with aching vitals before a feeble fire of dwarf willow—all 
haunt me still. And when, in my coming gray years, rheumatic 
pains rack my wearied limbs, I’ll know where to look back for 
‘the first cause. There were few cheerful moments in those four 
_weeks of outraged nature, and the trip ended ina frightful storm, 
during which my companion and I became separated in the fury 
of the tempest and considered each other lost; during which I 
was the play of the elements for two days and two nights in a 
eraft haviug ten broken ribs, and which eventually resulted in 


' our being cast ashore, after three days’ starvation, at a point 


eleyen miles from our destination and only a mile from a salmon 
cannery, a fact I did not ascertain for a whole day. 

Tt was October 11th when Greenfield and I, who had each 
arrived at Fort Alexander, usually known as Nushagak trading- 
post, bewailing the other’s fate, embraced each other in mutual 
congratulation. Here I failed to secure willing and competent 
guides, and decided to remain for a taste of winter travel. My 
companion continued his way south, reached the Pacific, and re- 
turned safely to the civilization of the Golden State. I went 
into winter quarters. 

Thus in these few words of introduction I have traveled 2,500 
tiles, Over most of this route I was followed a month later by 
B. H. Wells, of the expedition, to whose facile pen and talented 
pencil has been intrusted the duty of describing the natural 
wonders of this magnificent stretch, and of conveying to the 
reader a bright idea of the incidents which mark the field life of 
an explorer. 

IT am now ready for an account of my winter’s work,—the 
ascent with dogs and sleds of the Nushagak, Mulchutna, and 
-Kokhtuli rivers; the discovery of the Chulitna River, of Lake 
Clark, of the Noghelin River; the crossing of Lake Iliamna on 
the ice, the descent of the Kwichagak River, and the crossing 
of the Aliashka peninsula. 

* * * * * * * 


PREPARATIONS FOR A SLEDDING TOUR. 


At Nushagak, in charge of the trading-post, there has lived 
for nearly a score of years a man whose personal qualifications 
for a worldly career, whose reading, breeding, manly character- 
istics, and genial traits have been a loss to the world for all that 
time, TI refer to John W. Clark, the agent at this point for the 
land fur industry of the Alaska Commercial Company. An ex- 
cellent portrait of this gentleman will be found in this issue. 
His object in devoting himself to such a hermit life has not been 
material gain, but his peculiar, thoughtful qualities of mind have 
given him that taste for the solitude and the natural grandeur 
of Alaska which has been displayed by many other brilliant men 
who have visited that mysterious Territory and have left it only 


toreturn to it. I was received by Mr. Clark with the greatest 


hospitality and, much to my surprise, was introduced by him to 
a study containing shelves replete with all the masters of ancient 


THE SLEDGE EXPEDITION—A HALT FOR REST. 


and modern literature. A few minutes’ conversation revealed to 
me the man, had not his countenance and bearing shown me 
his excellent traits. Unfortunately, fora number of reasons, it 
was impossible for me to take up quarters directly at the post, 
and I accepted the invitation, at least for a time of my stay, of 
the Rev. F. E. Wolf, Moravian missionary at Carmel, near the 
Esquimau village of Kanulik, three miles above Fort Alexander. 
Mr. Wolf and his charming family, as well as the two young lady 
missionaries present at Carmel, vied with each other to con- 
tribute to my comfort while I was their guest. During the long 
winter I repeatedly enjoyed, at temperatures ranging far below 
zero, the seemingly incongruous experience of taking long walks 
over the ice hummocks of the Nushagak in the company of a 
charming young American girl who is devoting the best years 
of her life to the care of savage souls. And yet I have laid 
claim to the sympathy of many of my friends in the metropolis. 

Of course I paid frequent visits to Mr. Clark, and spent in his 
company many agreeable days, which formed a pleasant relief 
from the unavoidable monotony of a winter in Alaska, however 
pleasant one’s associations. I deyoted myself, as soon as the 
first snow-storm had covered the earth with a lasting layer, to 
the purchasing and training of 2 team of Esquimau dogs. These 
animals I acquired one by one, or in groups of two or three, at the 
several Esquimau villages within a radius of twenty miles of 
Nushagak. I picked my dogs, devoted myself to them most 
generously, and soon had the satisfaction of having a team of 
eleven most excellent animals, headed by a leader who certainly 
was endowed with reasoning powers. With this outfit I made 
innumerable practice trips of from five to forty miles, until I had 
them well in hand, and with a sled presented tome by Mr. Wolf, 
was proud of one of the best equipments in the Territory. Many 
of the long winter evenings I spent manufacturing dog harness, 
and besides making them as strong and useful as was necessary, 
I paid considerable attention to their adornment, finishing up 
each set with a bright red tassel surmounted by the bushy tail 
ofa ground squirrel. A few bells which I happened to find at 
the mission completed the affair, and my arrival in a native 
village usually caused general demonstrations of delight, too fre- 
quently, however, interspersed with exclamations of unmistak- 
able ridicule. 

One evening, when my team and I were guests of Mr. Clark’s 
hospitable board and fish-house, my trader host happened to 
mention, in a comfortable conversation over a cup of tea, that 
he had repeatedly heard, through trading parties from the inte- 
rior, of a large lake north of Lake Iliamna, and the real source of 
the latter’s water supply. The hint was enough. I had pre- 


viously had vague notions of some trip I desired to make during 
the winter, but they were shapeless, and now there lay before 
me a problem of the greatest interest to geographical science and 


a task capable of many unexpected results, besides the oppor- 
tunity for indulging my favorite wish—that of performing an 


| extended Aretic trip with the dogs and sled. 


My first object was to persuade Mr. Clark to accompany 
me on a search for this great lake, a proposition to which he did 
net prove himself at all averse. He required, however, a few 
weeks’ time to consider, a period which I improved by at once 
beginning preparations for the trip. For, although the company 
of Mr. Clark was to me of course extremely desirable, and almost 
essential, I had made up my mind to look for the lake alone 
with natives, if not accompanied by white men. When the 


-allotted time was over, however, Mr. Clark signitied his willing- 


ness, almost anxiety, to join me, and he made the welcon 
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nouncement that he would furnish two teams, and that one of through first usually manages to steal or force from one of his 12>) gee 
> the would be in charge of Innokente Shishkin, a young Rus- slower colleagues a crumb or two, and the meal usuallyendsin | i (iti‘~CS 
“ie ni Gin at the post. Now the whole female Esquimau an intricate dog-fight, to which a fitting climax is put by a whip- | aK 

_ population of Nushagak was busied with the manufacture of fur ping from the formidable lash of the driver's black snake. 


clothing, fur boots, sled coyers, sleeping sacques, and a thousand On the morning of January 29th, then, my first duty was to 
and one less important articles not precisely essential for a trip secure my dogs, and this, with the aid of a few of my Esquimaux 
of this kind, but conducive to the general comfort of the traveler, and a tempting morsel of dried fish, was accomplished in a short 
Stocks of provisions were laid in, feed for the diggs secuked 10 time. The half-savage brutes, who in spite of their wild natures 
the shape of dried salmon, and a very welcome contribution of frequently showed a rough affection for me, were harnessed in 


delicacies was received from Mr. Wolf and added to the equip- 


‘ five pairs to the long tow-line attached to the sled, only the 
ment. By the middle of January, 1891, everything was ready. 


leader having the prerogative of running alone at the head of 
in the meantime there had been a continuous spell of extremely | - ine team. As soon as the dogs feel the pressure of their harness 
cold weather (the thermometer falling as low as 58° below zero), | they at once become quiet, sensible, and anxious for business. 
nd we were perfectly safe in assuming that the lakes, even the Now came the packing of the sled. Of the typical Esquimau 
largest, were most thoroughly covered with a substantial layer sled an excellent engraving is herewith published. The sleds 
fice, The weather, however, at this time had become warmer, used on our trip were similar in construction, but were put to- 
the temperature being at times a degree or two above freezing gether with the use of civilized tools, and instead of being shod 
point. This caused disagreeable thaws which delayed our start. with long strips of whale-rib, had their runners protected by 
ventually, when the long-expected cold snap failed to appear, strips of hoop-iron. They were much lighter than the average 
we were compelled, in order not to lose our chance, to leave Esquimau sled, mine, for example, weighing only seventy-five 
under rather adverse circumstances. The icy layer on the pounds. It had been arranged that each sled should be packed 
Nushagak River was covered with three feet of fluffy snow on with two hundred and fifty pounds weight of outfit. Before 


Te Avs dav at. “s 

a enueny 29th, wee Bayo Us departure. , this weight is arranged in the sled a great sheet of heavy drill- 
In addition. to our dog outfit, the ar ticles of our personal ing or duck is placed in the bottom, enough overlap being allowed | 
equipment and supplies, we were equipped with a sextant, an to cover the load after it is packed. We were all equipped with | 
artificial horizon, a prismatic compass, and other instruments for light sleeping-sacks made of marmot skins. My own bedding 
. . a Ls =” > < . 9 
making a rough survey of the territory through which we were | further than which I used nothing the coldest nights, weighed | 
to pass, and a photographic camera. In the expectation of | only thirteen and a half pounds. Our heavy fur clothing, our 
reaching a number of villages not districted on the census plans, 2 spare underclothing, and the three extra pairs of Fac hootiee den «| 
‘1 had also been supplied by Mr. Wolf, special agent for the are essential for an Aretic trip were packed in the siete For 


Nushagak district, with the necessary blanks, and empowered by 
him to enumerate such villages as I have referred to. This pre- 
caution proved to be a good one, for I secured the population, by 

individuals, of sixteen villages along my route. 


travel we each wore a fur cup, a very light overshirt of ground- 
squirrel skin furnished with a hood, under that a lamb’s-wool 
shirt; a pair of woolen trousers, a suit of woolen underclothes, a 
A. B. ScHANZ. pair of woolen stockings, and a pair of fur boots with plenty of 

SSS ———— straw in lieu of insoles. At eleven o’clock the load on my sled | 
NEW YORK, OCTOBER 3, 1891. | was tightly roped in. I aroused the dogs with the usual ery, 
which resembles the well-known cow-boy yell of the plains, my 


: | 
OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION, | iscSte'te ton tue Nushagak River Here I wat met by 


CONTINUATION OF A. B. SCHANZ’S NARRATIVE the two sleds of Clark and Shishkin. Mr. Clark had rigged up 


the temperature grew higher the snow began to pack on our 
snow-shoes in a way which made walking difficult, and we soon 
found that even the light clothing in which we had started was 
too warm for the arduous exercise. I may correct right here a 
popular fallacy regarding travel with dogs in the North. - People 
at home have formed, from various reading and from impressions 
gained from early school geographies, the idea that a northern 
traveler packs himself into his furs on the dog sled and is whisked 


—INTO THE NUSHAGAK BASIN a flag-staff on the top of his sled, and from it fluttered gayly a 
: brand-new American flag. The bluff overlooking the scene of 
Il. our departure was covered with my round-faced Hsquimau ac- 
HERE are four great drainage basins which feed Behring quaintances of Kanulik, among whom, through participation in 
Sea—the Yukon, the Kuskokvim, the Nushagak, and the their winter dances and festivals, I had made many friends. 
Tliamna, All of these were reached in my travels. the The missionaries, Messrs. Wolf and Schoechert, and several Scan- 
first reasonably accurate map of the Kuskokvim “having been dinavian cannery men, represented the Caucasian race among 
made by me. The Yukon is of course the greatest river, and those who wished us Godspeed. We donned our snow-shoes, 
as we proceed southward the importance of the Biren anon Mr. Clark gave the signal to his great leader Kamukhpak (the 
creases geographically. The Kuskokvim is second in size, the big dog), and amid the reports of a few shots fired in salute the 
Nushagak third, and the Kwichagak, which is the outlet of the three teams, howling with energy, plunged into the snow-drifts 
[liamna basin, fourth. Though when the climatic advantages be and galloped northward. The expedition consisted of Angaiok 
considered, the importance of the two southern streams & alee (Clark), Ingokhluk (myself), Kossaiyarok (the little Cossak 
tively greater for the development of the territory. The trip of Shishkin), the Hsquimaux, Anokhtoknagok, Apangesin, Tabai, |. 
which I am about to give an account covered a great portion of and Achakhpaoluk, and thirty-three dogs. 
| the Nushagak basin, and gave the first clear idea of the vast As I have stated, the road was bad, the ice on the river being 
a | supply of water stored in Iliamna Lake and poured into Bristol covered with fluffy snow from one to four feet thick. The 
ih f Bay through the Kwichagak. weather was mild and growing milder, and these circumstances 
i | Barly in the morning of January 29th of this year I made my * soon caused the dogs to drop the wild gallop with which they 
a final preparations for the departure of the expedition. My dogs, had started, and to wallow more meekly through the drifts. As 
ear: 
| 
4 
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AN ESQUIMAU SLED, 
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y vonderfully shrewd specimens of their wolf-like breed, had got- speedily over a glistening surface of ice by his dashing dogs. 
ter nto the habit of distributing themselves over the Esquimau Such is not the case. Atleast not in Alaska. There are no wide 
‘s of Kanulik village, where many of them had spent their steppes in our Arctic territory, the roads as a rule are hard ones 
fue youth, and where all of them managed to find better shelter for the dogs; it is only rarely that a stretch of smooth, clean ice 
from wintry blasts than at my quarters. For these brutes the is encountered, and therefore it is considered among the travelers 
8 Alaskan provides nothing to correspond to our dog-huts or ken- of Alaska a point of honor to refrain from riding on the sled 
i 1 nels. The Esquimau draught dog, from his birth, is a creature of unless the path is exceptionally fine or the traveler is afflicted 
> 4 the open air, and, in fact, if he were treated with more consider- | by illness or overcome with fatigue. The dog outfits are looked 
i ation and afforded a warm abode he would lose that ruggedness | upon as means for transporting provisions, clothing, and camp 
‘He. whieh fits him so well for his work. So he lives in a snow-drift, equipage. Therefore we walked, and to a person comparatively 
i , ao lee of a mud-hut if possible, and of an ice hummock if not. unused to snow-shoes, like myself, the walking was not easy. 
| 4 Es is fed once a day, and obtains more food when he is idle than Our first day’s work, therefore, did not bring us far, and we 
fF when he works, for the old Latin proverb “‘ Plenes venter non camped in a small grove of scattered spruce about ten miles 
‘ff siudet libenter ” fits this faithful animal. So when, in preparation from Kanulik, on the eastern bank of the Nushagak. The quan- 
a for a long trip, he loafs about at home he receives double or even tities of snow we had encountered were not encouraging, but it 
a triple rations of fish, and grows stout and lazy. When his is generally accepted that the western coast-strip always has a) 
f travels begin it takes some days before his limbs will move with heavier snow-fall than the colder regions of the mountains in the 
_ the tireless, machine-like trot which is his characteristic. Each | interior, and we lived in the hope that a few days at least would ey 
evening on the road he is thrown half a salmon, dry as a chip, bring us out of a region an hour’s walk in whieh would drive | 
e. nie what little juice may be left in it frozen as hard as a rock, even a “beautiful snow” poet to suicide. Immediately oppo- os 4 
This he devours with astonishing rapidity. The one who gets site our camping-place the Nushagak River makes a huge bend ma 
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to the eastward, or, 


‘}eame advantageous for us, next day, to cross the river. At 
| eight o’clock we left our first camp and undertook this laborious 
‘task. We were still below the head of tide-water, and the action 
of the tides had successively broken up and piled in chaotic 
masses the ice crusts which had been formed by the winter’s 
cold waves. Sometimes it seemed as if a huge section of such 
a crust, ten yards square, perhaps, and six feet thick, had been 
lifted bodily, set on edge, and used as a target for nature’s 
forces, employed in hurling at it similar icebergs. Over this 
rugged surface of sharp and jagged edges of ice we were com- 
pelled to make our way. Half the time the sleds were dragging 
on their sides, and our unfortunate dogs had many narrow 
escapes from being crushed by the load when it took some sud- 
den dive into a crevice. Frequently, also, one or the other out- 
| fit became jammed between ice hummocks, and in such cases 
the crew of the sled in trouble would be compelled to extricate 
themselves from their predicament, a problem for the solution of 
which the efforts of the faithful dogs were not rarely disadvan- 
tageous, 

Before we got across we were overtaken by a heavy snow 
and sleet storm, which ia a twinkling had soaked everything 


about our persons. In such cases it is a rule to go into camp at 
ouce, for should, as is frequently the case, the wind change a 
point or two and bring on a low degree of cold, escape from freez- 
ing to death would be almost impossible. Accordingly we 
sought shelter in a clump of willow brush, where we did the 
best we could toward getting dry before nightfall. The snow- 
| storm continued the rest of the day and through the night, and 
made the road, which had already been bad enough, positively 
appalling. Even the dogs were averse to continuing their work, 
and several of them refused to come to harness in the morning. 
One of my own pets was skylarking a hundred vards from camp, 
and I foolishly undertook to capture him, in consequence of 
which endeavor I soon suffered from a ragged wound through 
the forearm, inflicted by one wolfish snap of the dog’s powerful 
_ jaws. Ina few minutes the swelliag and pain made it impossi- 
ble for me to use my arm to advantage, and in my anger at the 
brute I decided to kill him, and drew my six-shooter for the pur- 
pose. My man Tabai, however, pleaded pitifully for the dog's 
life, and promised to hitch him up if I would relent. He fulfilled 
the promise, and carried away two severe wounds through the 
palm of his left hand, which so perfectly perforated that member 
as to make them look like bullet wounds. The dog, however, 
eventually proved an admirable worker. 

After we had started we made about a mile to the eastward 
along the river bank, and then went up a valley to tht north- 
ward and crossed a vast steppe of frozen ‘tundra, cutting off the 
great eastern bend of the river. The day ended in another sleet 
storm, and we were again saturated with moisture when we 
reached the river. We were only able to peg away for a mile or 
two through the soft snow on the river ice, and were compelled 
finally to camp three miles below a group of hills where we had 
intended to sleep. We had now traveled three days, and were 
not yet fifty miles from Nushagak,—a miserable beginning for a 
» trip on which, as it turned out afterward, we were pursued by 
adverse weather. 

Sunday, February 1st, brought a slight improvement in condi- 
tions, and, at any rate, we had the satisfaction of reaching the 
village of Kakwok early in the afternoon. This village is lo- 
eated on a high bluff on the left bank of the Nushagak, at the 
mouth of the Kakwok River, which here empties into the Nusha- 
gak. Asan approach to the houses the natives had constructed 
a kind of toboggan-slide, which was as dangerous as such affairs 
usually are. It was a difficult matter, climbing up that steep and 
slippery surface, and we were still wondering how we were to 
mount the bluff when, somebody having given the alarm, the 
whole population appeared at the summit. With great display 
of energetic hospitality the buck Esquimaux passed down a long 
lariat of seal-skin, which our men attached to the tow-line of 
each sled as it came along. The population, then, amid great 
laughter, “ tailed onto” the rope and easily yanked each outtit 
in succession up the treacherous inclined plane. 

The.village of Kakwok consists of two barabras and one kas- 
sigima, though the remains of other huts show it to have been 
at one time a much larger settlement. The Esquimau, in build- 
ing his house, takes his model from the beaver, the habitation 
consisting of two dug-outs, covered with dome-like mud roofs and 
connected by a tunnel. One of the two compartments is much 
smaller than the other, and it is only through this vestibule-like 
contrivance that there is communication with the outer world. 


The main compartment, in the centre of its roof, has a scuttle 
which serves imperfectly as a vent for smoke and as a means of 
access for light. These dug-outs are very warm and comfortable, 
although but rarely is a fire made in the living-room. The cook- 
ing is almost exclusively done in the ante-hut, which is also 
allowed in some villages to serve as a shelter for dogs. The in- 


rather, from the eastward, and inasmuch ~ 


as our intended general direction was almost due north, it be- | habitants of the barabras sleep on th 


gt Soe a OPEL. BF 
e floor in their ordinary fur 
clothing and without bedding, curling up usually in indiserimi- 
pate heapsof humanity. The kassigima, which is an essential of 
every Esquimau village, is the home of the single men, and there- 
fore corresponds to our bachelors’ apartments, and it also does 
duty as a public hall in which occur all great dances, festivals, 
and pow-wows of the tribe. In its general construction the kas- 
sigima resembles the barabra, being built, however on a much 
larger Scale. Its main room is usually floored with hewn timber, 
and along the walls on its four sides are arranged long planks 
like shelves, on which the Jonesome bachelors find their nightly 
rest. Immediately below the scuttle there is a depression which 
serves as a fire-place for heating the room to the temperature 
necessary for a sweat-bath, in which capacity the kassigima is 
employed at least once a day. No cooking is done in this build- 
ing, but the squaws from the different barabras at meal time are 
seen in procession on their way to their bachelor friends, carry- 


ing as fove-offerings wooden bowls with savory stews of decayed 
fish and more savory desserts of huckleberries and seal oil. 
Strangers are usually eutertained in the kassigima, but white 


waits SE apeath 
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men are welcomed in any barabra. 

The people of Kakwok received us most hospitably, their 
cordiality being really refreshing, and assumed upon themselves 
all the work usual at a stop, such as unhitching the dogs, un- 
packing and caching the goods, and putting up our conveyances 
out of reach of the dogs. An old friend of Mr. Clark’s, Pikh- 
luyok, invited us into his barabra, where we enthroned ourselves 
with him in the midst of twenty-eight natives, and had a tea- 
party. The kassigima where we slept in Kakwok is exception- 
ally large, and is noted for its huge side planks, which are about 
five inches thick, three feet broad, and fifty feet in length, and 
which reminded me of the celebrated planks of Oogavigamute on 
the Kuskokvim. These noted, boards were famed far and wide 
among the Innuits, and there isa “ yarn” still extant that the 
Oogavigs, during the internecine wars, carried these boards with 
them on their fighting expeditions, to use them as breastworks. 
Unfortunately, in the spring of 1890, before Greentield and I 
visited Oogavigamute, the high water and the ice had carried 
away the great kassigima, planks and all. 

During the evening in Kakwok, Mr. Clark, Anokhtoknagok, 
and I struggled for the first time with the census problem. The 
tribal language here being the Keyattensa, the same almost as 
that spoken by my own Ksquimaux, the enumeration was accom- 
plished in this village without any trouble. Mr. Clark interpreted 
my English reading of the questions into Russian, Anokhtok- 
nagok forwarded them in Esquiman, and the replies reached me 
in reverse order. The village of Kakwok was inhabited at this 
time by forty-six souls, and a number of dogs stunted by starva- 
tion in youth. The first barabra contained twenty-two and the 
second twenty-three persons, the kassigima being inhabited by 
one lonesome old widower, who occupied himself chiefly with 
whittling. A. B, SCHANZ. 
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‘OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


THE STORY OF MR, SCHANZ’S SLEDGE 
JOURNEY CONTINUED. 


Y narrative last week closed with our arrival at Kakwok, 
and our hospitable reception in the barabra of one Pikh- 
luyok, who assigned us sleeping quarters in a large 

kassigima. We hung our clothes and bedding promiscuously 
about the kassigima, and everything became reasonably dry. 
Before we retired, too, we held a palaver with the bucks, and 
found among them one long-haired individual who looked as if 
he were perpetually suffering from a poetic inspiration, and who 
claimed‘to know all about the lake we were seeking. The gen- 
tleman’s name was Tokeichoakh, but we called him Kakwok 
for short, and even that was corrupted by the facetious Clark 
into ““Cock-o’-the-walk.” At Kakwok, too. they make some 
excellent. socks of woven grass, and as excellent water-boots 
from the tanned skins of king-salmon. Of both we secured a 
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supply, as well as of 


dried and fresh fish, 
AG we were well 
equipped when we 
started out in the 
morning. 

The weather was 
‘ir and the road a lit- 
ie better, and at four 

lock in the evening 

reached the vil- 
if Agivavik, six- 
miles from Kak- 
On the way we 
tered a num- 
f Esquimaux 


c 


x” for pike 
h holes in the 
also met a 
dog-expedition 

way to the vil- 

e we had just left. 
Ve did not stop to 
xchange greetings, 
though they halted to 
us go by. When 
meet that way 
cessary for all hands to keep a weather-eye open on the 
Otherwise the brutes would engage, on tbe slightest prov- 

( n, in a pitched battle, and beyond being liable to disinte- 
, few canines they would certainly make an awful mess of 


the harness. 
\t Agivavik the natives, as they had been at Kakwok, were 
tremendously “ gassy,” and nearly bored us to death with their 


»-javer. One in particular made himself obnoxious with a long- 
nuded speech about nothing, none of us uttering a word in re- 
ply or paying any attention to his loquacity for half an hour. 
Finally, Clark lost his patience, and turning to the fellow he 
remarked in Esquimau, with energy: “Tere, you! You shut 
up! You'ye talked enough.” 
“Yes,” replied the chap with more grace and diplomacy than 


civilized bore I ever heard of, ‘I was just about to remark 
that | had said all I had to say. I’m through?” 


in Acivavik we had some trouble taking the census, for some | 


he bucks. being too dull to comprehend. the- purpose of the | 


ons asked. grew suspicious first and troublesome afterward, 
iat we had to count some of the noses, instead: of enumerat- 
ording to Mr. Porter’s more scientific way. At Agivavik 


cht only a day’s dog-fish, because we had been informed | 


{ ere were more settlements to the northward. Accordingly 

» alone through the snow in a tremendous blizzard, which 
C led us after two days’ hard work to make a camp, and keep 
warm fora whole day. Tt was February 5th before, after pass- 
ine \kokhpak, the last village on the Nushagak, we reached the 
erent tributary, the Mulchutna, and, leaving the Nushagak, kept 


borers 


to the right and took a more easterly course. The forest now 
me more extensive and dense, but great swaths had been 


Ad 


t through the timber by the fall hurricanes, while at the river's | 


edee the spring ice-gorges had felled acres of forest-giants. 
rhe 6th was a most fearfully frigid day. It was bright and 


the necessary halt, and keeping warm by a most grotesque 
daucing movement, managed to get out the sextant and artificial 


I on. But when we attempted to pour the mercury into our’} 
horizon-trough, we found that the liquid metal was frozen hard | 
is a brick. We gave up taking the sight, especially when we | 


found that almost every one in the party, owing to the stop, had 
‘1 ah ear, or a nose, or a few fingers or toes. Even the dogs 

id it too chilly to lie down for a rest, and howled to go on. 

we rubbed each other well with snow, and after this massage 
cess “dug out” as well as we could for the village of Stuy- 
wok, about thirty-five miles above the confluence of the Mul- 
chutna and the Nushagak. We reached this group of mud-huts 


| 


howeyer, and we decided shortly before noon to take a | 
1.” at the sun for the benefit of our geographical work. We | 


ESQUIMAU BUCKS, SHOWING LABRETTES. | 
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early in the a 
and were meek 
enough to accept 
with joy the hospi- 
tality of the one in- 
habited barabra. We 
shared this shelter 
with the whole popu- 
lation, which consist- 
ed of six individuals, 
and these almost 
starved. They had 
nothing to eat except 
the dried dog-salmon, 
which, unless alive 
with vermin, is about 
as dry food for the 
human stomach as 
saw-dust. Their bey- 
erage consisted of 
water three times a 
day, and, all in all, 
they were a most piti- 
able spectacle to gaze 
upon. Our arrival 
was a windfall for 
them, and in compas- 
sion for their condition we fed them well, and paid them well— 
too well, in fact—for dog-fish. The first victim to succumb to 
the hardships of our trip was a faitbful old dog, who had limped 
along at “the wheel” of my sled until too weak to keep up. 
Pelokomisok was the euphonious name inflicted upon him by the 
natives, and he painfully struggled along on our trail to Stuya- 
rok, only to yield up his poor ghost shortly after having caught 
up with us. We had had a hot soup cooked for him, and after 
eating it the wolfish expression left his face; he tried, as hard 
as a dog can, to smile, wagged his tail feebly, and died. We re- 
placed him with a dog from the village, giving tea, sugar, flour 
and bacon in exchange. But a worse fate even was in store for 
the new dog than that of dear old Pelokomisok. © ° 
Our evil fate still pursued us, for in Stuyarok we were snow- 


: 


bound by the worst storm we had as yet experienced. We lay 
in the filthy mud-hut, packed together like sardines, in an atmos- 
phere marked more by a high temperature than high purity. 
‘Pfirga,” the natives on the coast call such a storm as the one 
which howled over the landscape that day. It isa storm of 
high wind ard intense cold, yet accompanied by a heavy fall of 
sharp, needle-like snow-erystals. No living being could exist an 
hour exposed to the full force of sneh a storm, and Jater on the 
trip we had to “run for it” repeatedly. During our delay at 
Stuyarok those who had been frost-bitten suffered intense pains, 
the respective parts affected beginning to blister, and in some 
instances to suppurate. My own nose and cheeks were disfigured 
by large blisters, giving me an appearance as if scalded. Mr. 
Clark’s facial beauty was marred similarly. 


Eventually even this storm had to abate, and we were able 
to renew our journey. We had scraped together enough dog- 
feed for four days—ample time, said our guide Kakwok, to take 
us safely to the villages on our mysterious like. Our own stock 
of provisions was dwindling rapidly. We had not estimated cor- 


in addition to the generous gifts of provisions made at Stuyarok 


and we soon missed the two staples. However, with a good 
heart we went on in our projected work, and struggled monoto- 
nously with the snow-drifts. About fifty miles up the Mulchutna 
we left that river, keeping still more to the eastward, and as- 
cended the Kokhtuli (Forest) River and, eventually, a subdivision 
avain of that river, Koginkhtuli (Swan) Creek. Both were nar- 
row, deep beds at the bottom of valleys between mountain 


ranges, and were choked up with snow. Besides, these mount- 
ain torrents are so swift and turbulent thatthey do not freeze solid 
even in the coldest weather, especially because the snow bridges 
over the open chasms and thus forms veritable death-traps for 
the dogs. A man is not in danger, because his snow-shoes sup 
port him. Before we reached the head-waters of Swan Creek 
ihe second dog-vietim of our search after information was claimed. 
He broke through the snow-layer and, falling into a chasm, was 
drageed under the ice and drowned before we could rescue him. 
(nd almost in sight of the water-shed separating us from the 
Hliamna drainage basin, number three lost his life, and that ina 


horrible manner. 
We were slowly and painfully working our way along a nar- 
row slough, bordered on both sides by dense willow-brush backed 


by the spruce forest. The silence of the ice-bound region was 


rectly the enormous appetites which we afterward displayed, and | 


we had through carelessness left behind our only can of lard and | 
a piece of bacon. Fat is an essential for travel in cold climates, 
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broken only by the grating of the sled-runners, the clapping of the 
snow-shoes, and the occasional call of a dog-driver ;—for in tray- 
eling this way one soon falls into a stupid, machine-like motion, 
resulting in a condition of mental inertia. My thoughts were 
wandering about beloved haunts of New York on this occasion, 
when suddenly I saw the teams swerve sharply. Several of the 
dogs gave a peculiar yelp of alarm, and while some of the ani- 
mals began trembling violently as if with fear, others attempted 
to stampede. The pace for an instant was increased, and while 
in that moment we all wondered, a gray flash emerged from the 
thicket, and an enormous timber-wolf made his appearance. We 
hardly had time to notice his blood-shot eyes and his cadayerous 
appearance before, in two strides, he had reached my sled. I 
thought he was aiming at me, but was unable to move with sur- 
prise at the intrusion. He did not hesitate an instant, however, 
but made a jump for the poor dog from Stuyarok, and tearing him 
cut of the team as a cat would a mouse, the great beast disap- 
peared again into the brush. Then our teams, amid tremendous 


' howling, stampeded and ran a quarter of a mile over the roughest 
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[Sez Pace 156. kind of a road before we succeeded in stopping them. Then 


Clark and myself, armed with a rifle and a shot-gun loaded with 
buck-shot, started back for the wolf’s trail, which was plainly 
marked by his spoor and by the blood from his yictim. We 
traveled as fast as we could inland half a mile, and must have 
crowded him closely, for eventually we found the ha!featen 
remains of the dog, still steaming. The famished woif had liter- 
ally torn him in two, and had eaten half of our poor dog in those 
few minutes. We gave up the chase in sorrow, and returned to 
the outfit. 

Our dogs were in an extremely neryous condition, for there is 
nothing an Alaska draught-dog fears like his savage cousin, the 
wolf. We traveled to the foot of the “divide,” and camped on 
the edge of the Nushagak drainage basin on the evening of 
February 10th. We had already traveled three days, and not 
being even half way to the looked-for yillages, saw with dismay 
that our estimate of the time necessary for the portage | 
ridiculously too small under the circumstances 
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JUR ALASKA EXPEDITION, | 
u ies: ’ 
CONTINUATION OF A. B. SCHANZ’S NARRATIVE. 
lV. 
THE DISCOVERY OF LAKE CLARK. 
N my last article I described, in a general way, the journey 
of our dog-sledging party up the drainage basin of the Nush- 
tiver. I had heard vague stories about the exist- 
e of a large lake north of Lliamna, and it seemed to Mr. Clark 
myself best to follow up the tributaries of the Nushagak 
nil we had traced one of its sources to the very water-shed 
arating the Nushagak drainage basin from that of the great | 
‘Iliamna. Accordingly, as was stated in my last article, we 
uded the Nushagak to its confluence with the Mulchutna, 
Mulchuina to its confluence with the Kokhtuli, the Kokhtuli | 
s confluence with the Kogiukhtuli, and then kept on, in the | 
m of this creek, until its origin lost itself in a few little 
of water fed by mountain springs active even at the pre- 
ig low temperatures. At the conclusion of my last article 
expedition was camped, rather the worse for wear, at the 
fovi of the “divide” separating us from some stream or other 
hich must lead to our goal. 
Our Esquimau boys were splendid fellows ina camp. In 
my opinion they are as good ficld-servants as exist. They com- 
vith a remarkable ‘ handiness,” enabling them to achieve 
ers with the most primitive implements, an attentiveness 
ur desires almost pathetic in its loyalty. Not one of them 
evcr dreamed of looking to his own cowfort on our trip until 
Clark and myself had been-most carefully attended to. 
the evenings, when darkness is impending, the dog-teams 
riably pick up their gait, probably because their instinct tells | 
therm that their meagre supper is near. Then we usually called 
drivers to look out for a good camping-place. The rate 
gress was never reduced by such an order, but the whole | 
dition made a bee-line for some one spot, as if that had been 
elected after a consultation. One glance ahead would revea 
to each of these sons of nature the particular spot where would 
be found a nice opening for the tents, sheltered well by large 
spruce-trees, where water could easily be obtained, »nd where 
there would be plenty of dry wood at hand. If each of twenty 
ls: vimaux were to be instructed to pick out the first available 
“un ping-place without reference to the opinion of the rest, I am 
the whole score of them would tacitly select the same 
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sure 


Spot 
Upon arrival at the camping-place there is not a moment’s 
deluy. THardly have the sleds stopped before two men are in the | 


woods with their axes making the chips fly. While the guide 

with his snow-shoes is stamping down the snow for the tent | 
floor, the fourth man has unhitched the dogs and unloaded the | 
tent, while the fifth has taken the steel pick and is laboriously | 
cutting’a hole through six feet of river ice in order to get at some 
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fresh water. The dogs, as soon as unhitched, have curled them- 
selves up into woolly balls, distributed about the camp in indis- 
criminate heaps, and are taking a nap before supper. Every- 
thing goes like clock-work. The first chopper has cut down an | 
evergreen and has trimmed off an armful of spruce boughs for | 
bedding just as the guide has finished stamping down the tent 
floor. The tent is up in a jiffy, and at the same time chopper num- | 
ber two has * packed” an enormous dry log into camp and has a 
roaring fire going just in time for number four, who is coming 
up from the river with five camp-kettles of water. The two men | 
at the tent spread grass mats over the layer of spruce boughs, 
and the bear-skins and sleeping-sacks make a soft couch for the 
traveler. ‘“ Dwai, ashékhtok !” says the guide, and all Messrs. 
Clark and Shishkin apd myself would have to do was to crawl 
into the tent and light our pipes until the bowls of boiling black | 
tea were brought on with a mess of lobscouse. The boys now | 
would remove our wet fur boots so as to dry them before morn- 
ing, and then they would look to their own shelter and food. 
Three of them would look to the construction of a wind-break 
and to the feeding of the#fire, while the rest fed the dogs and 
covered the sleds so that the dogs and marauding wolves might 
not get at the provisions, Then, after supper, we would crawl 
into the sleeping-bags, leaving our fur-capped heads free, and 
smoke and spin yarns, while the Esquimau boys in their wind- | 
break sang droning songs and mended their clothing and foot- | 
gear, and finally we would pull in our heads like snails, and 
snore until, in the morning, we would find that our breath had 
congealed on our eyebrows into icicles six inches long. 

So we had already been three days on the portage, which 
we had hoped to cross in four, and we were not even half-way 
to the object of our search. And we had only one more day's 
dog food. Besides, the work ahead was very much up-hill, and 
our own bill-of-fare was not an encouraging one. We had a 
little bacon yet, some hard-tack, and plenty of tea, though we 
were short of sugar. The men were down to half a salt salmon, 
which would make about three soups. So when, on February 
11th, we left the head-waters of Swan Creek and began scram- 
bling up hill through snow eight feet deep, we were not equipped 
exceptionally well for our trip. 

When we first took to the hills the incline was so steep that 
it was difficult to climb with snow-shoes, and the snow was so 
deep that the dogs could find no footing and a man was liable 
io disappear from sight entirely in a snow-drift. It was there- 
ore a perfeet wallow for several hours, although IT sent two 
‘squimaux ahead to make a kind of road. The dogs were 
unable to drag the sleds, for lack of a fulerum, and the men in 

onsequence had terrible work. J never experienced any toil so 
exhausting as pushing a sled up hill while you are floundering 
') snow to your arm-pits. Then the heat generated by your ex- 
ertions causes you to perspire, and the snow melts on your cloth- 
ig, so that the moment there is a pause in the work you are 
frozen as hard as a board. : 

Finally, when we reached the top of our first hill, we saw be- 
fore us a rolling country, and at it we went. Up hill and down 
hill, through forest and glade, over tundra, ponds, and creeks, 
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; r we re shed 3 bluff form- / 
the bank of an important river—the Chulitna, as we after- 

-ascertained. The trend of this stream’s valley was about 
fty-seven degrees magnetic, or a little north of east, but from 
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hat we could see from the top of the water-shed we concluded 
that it subsequently southed a little. Hence we decided that 
the stream must be a feeder of the lake we were seeking. ora 


tributary of Lake Iliamna, and decided to follow its bottom. A 
tremendous task we had undertaken, for Meander, that ancient 
| Asiatic stream which was so tortuous as to persist in running 
into itself, “ was not in it” with the Chulitna, as the sporting 


editor would say. Our guide, Tokuchoakh, vulgarly known as 
Kakwok. was very evasive in his replies to our demands for in- 
formation, and we grew skeptical as to his trustworthiness. But 
we pegged away in the river bottom the rest of the day, and 
camped that night on the ice, where a punching nor’wester 
made our blood run cold. We ate our last bacon that evening, 
and our poor, shivering dogs, after their hard work all. day, were 
reduced to half rations—that is, a piece of fish about the size of 
your hand. Many of the unfortunate animals were weakening, 
while others were losing their temper, and gauntly stalked about 
camp growling and snapping. When the men got out their salt 
fish to cook soup they were attacked by several dogs, who man- . 
aged to get the salmon. A terrible dog-fight ensued, during 
which three of the dogs not interested shared the fish. Next 
morning two of them were dead and the third was untit for 
work, for salted fish or meat is deadly poison for an Esquimau 
dog. 

Now we were compelled to share with the men our fast wan- 
ing stock of hard tack, itself poor food to work on. We were 
anxious to push on, and made a start next day, but the mercury 
dropped to thirty-eight degrees below, while the storm whirled 
snow crystals through the air which cut like particles of glass. 
I remember that Apangesin’s fur hood left the weather side of 
his face exposed, and that in a few minutes the poor fellow’s 
face looked as if it had been grated with a rasp. We could not 
see ten yards ahead, and our starving dogs only staggered along. 


| Tn half an hour everybody was frost-bitten, and we had to run 


for it. AJl hands, in spite of their running, were so frozen that 
for a time it looked impossible to make camp. Eventually we 
succeeded, however, but not before all the faces and some of the 
limbs in the party were frozen. We reciprocally rubbed each 
other, but my poor man Tabai’s right heel was badly frozen, and 
probably by this time has left him crippled for life. My own 
toes, confined by the unaccustomed straps of the snow-shoes, had 
suffered for days, and now the nails began dropping off, one by 
one. This left my feet in an extremely painful condition, from 
which I am even now suffering. Mr. Clark froze his face badly, 
and his injuries later on proved very troublesome. The peculiar 
condition of the air at this temperature caused a thick coating 
of ice, like hoar frost, to settle on the skin, and after a few mo- 
ments the sensation was much hke that of being burned. Then 
the muscles became rigid and numb, and assumed the weil- 
know waxen pallor. It may be imagined that when we man- 
aged once more to crawl under our canvas roof and into our 
sleeping-furs we were not in the most contented mood. Our 
poor dogs received their last half-ration of fish. 

As soon as the storm abated enough to give us a chance, we 
again broke camp and followed the tortuous windings of the 
Chulitna. Under the circumstances our slow progress was tan- 
talizing. We were aware that we could not feed our unfortunate 
dogs a mouthful, and there was no hope of improving our speed. 
On general principles we cut off some of the worst bends of the 
stream by portaging to a chain of three little lakes, which in a 
fit of bitter facetionsness we named lakes Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. On these little pools we found at least a good icy road, 
and our emaciated dogs even seemed to be a little encouraged. 
The night of February 13th we camped on the Chulitna between 
lakes Jones and Robinson. It was the first evening that our 
dogs were given no food at all. The poor beasts could not under- 
stand what it meant. They knew they had worked all day with 
as much vigor as they could command, and had earned their 
piece of fish. Why was it not forthcoming? When we halted 
tomake camp ! sat on my sled wrapped in gloomy thoughts. 
My poor skeletons, who had a savage affection for their master, 
came up one by one and squatted in a circle about me, looking 
reproachfully into my face. ‘ Where is that meal you owe us?” 
they would have said, had they been gifted with speech. For 
me it was a horrible torture, and I had to hide myself from the 


accusation of their eloquent eyes. After a while they lost their 
_ sorrowful manner, and the gnawing of their vitals drove them to 


slink furtively about, searching for anything to still their pangs 


ofhunger, I had a whip made of tarred rope Jaid up in sennet, 


and this dainty morsel was gorged down by one of the starving 
brutes. Another saw one of the boys take a package of tobacco 
from a sled, and snatched the bundle. In an instant there was a 
fight of a dozen dogs, and the tobacco was gulped down before 
‘the animals discovered what it was. Some of the dogs ate the 
od-line lacing on Mr. Clark’s sled, the line being covered thickly 
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| with red-lead. Dur enignt, however, there was little rest 
in camp, for the teams snarled about like a pack of coyotes. At 
| about midnight one of the brutes managed to get hold of a a 
of fish-skiu boots in the men’s quarters, and pandemonium 
reigned while the whole pack was fighting for the delicacy. 

In the morning we had to carry the dogs from the fire to the 
| harness. Many of them had crawled so close to the fire, indif. 
ferent to consequences, that great scars had been burned into 
their hides, and huge blisters added their torment to the 


: trials of 

the animals. Innokente Shishkin lost one dog, who, apparently 

mad with hunger, had rin into the brush and was not seen again 
gain. 


Mr. Clark’s magnificent leader, Kamukhpak, also was done with 
the world. He had worked very hard, and a diet of salt fish 
(for he was one of the thieves), followed by tarred rope. was too 
much for him, and he succumbed, On this morning of the 14th 
he was unable to work, and dejectedly staggered along in the 
trail of the outfit. We had not been out long before, with an 
effort, he caught up with Mr. Clark’s sled. and deliberately 
jumping upon the load, curled himself up on the sled-cover. He 
seemed to consider himself justitied in claiming a ride, now that 
he was ill and weak. Mr. Clark had not the heart to throw him 
off the sled until the latter was stalled in a snow-drift. Then 
Kamukhpak was ordered off. and in a most woe-begone manner 
he dropped behind and out of sight. That evening we expected 
him to catch up with us at our camp, but we never saw him 
more. A. B. Scwanz. _ 
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“OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION, 
THE DISCOVERY OF LAKE CLARK —CENSUS- 
TAKING AMONG THE KILCHIKH INDIANS. 
Vier 
ili aa had now grown desperate, and the wearisome 


struggle along the intricate bends of the Chulitna was 
wearipg us out. Our food supply consisted of only a 
few rations of hard-tack, though we had plenty of tea and to- 
bacco. Mr. Clark and I accordingly, during the day of the 14th, 
climbed an eminence to reconnoitre, and discovered the fact 


that, the way we were traveling, we were making four miles aie 
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to gain one. We had a consultation with Kakwok, who now, ays, 
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JOHN W. CLARK, AFTEK WHOM LAKE CLARK IS NAMED. a My 
when driven to the wall, had to confess that he was out of his ty 
territory, and knew nothing of the country we were in. Fate BS 
seemed to be hemming us in, and we certainly had little love left 
| for Kakwok. mc” 
“Tf we are driven to extremities,” said Clark, grimly, “I |. 7% 


know who will be first in the soup.” a 

There was nothing to do now but rely upon common sense. 
From our point of vantage we could see the general trend of the 
valley through which the Chulitna coiled itself sinuously, and 
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we could also see a kind of “ mountain-pot’ which promised to x 
contain the much-songht-for Jake. Accordingly we determined y 
upon an heroic course. We decided to make a direct line for 
the foot of a mountain which seemed to Jie at the mouth of the ie 
Chulitna. Mr. Clark and I snow-shoed it ahead ourselves, so as me 
} to have no more dilly-dallying, and it was this determined under- Vi 
taking which undoubtedly saved our lives. Ov the I4th we P 
veled in a bee-line twenty-five miles, continuing until we ; 
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struck the river, and were almost due north o! 
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‘ which we had aimed all day. Another night passed sup- 
: by our dogs. We saw that a crisis was imminent, and 
a iy night, in our tent, Clark, Shishkin, and I held a council of 
it We decided that, in case on the morrow we did not suc- 
iin finding the lake and one of the villages on its shores, we 
id lighten one sled, pick out the twelve strongest dogs, and 
| send a couple of our men southward to try and reach one of the 
‘} _iharna villages and bring us aid. In the meantime the rest of 
_ us would go into camp and try to avoid eating dog by diligent 
hunting. 


EUREKA 


) On the morning of Sunday, February 15th, affairs looked ex- 
i tremely gloomy. Our starving dogs were hugging the remains 
_.cf the camp-fire, and we had to carry the emaciated creatures 10 


‘ve sleds, where they stood shivering in their harness until the 
siarlL at a quarter after seven. ‘The weather was a little warmer 
han it had beep the day before, and. much to our delight. the 
P's (on the river proved exceptionally good. The dogs stag- 
" od along painfully at first, but soon warmed up and surprised 

we by their energy. TI ran ahead of the whole expedition at the 

star’. and after having made about fiye miles I waited for my 
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lochtreeome up, and found the dogs tottering along at a rapid 
it over the smooth ice. We were making good speed, and 
fic: pushing over a portage and around two or three bends, we 
ur the corner of a sort of cliff, and there—Kureka !—spread |) 
it -cfore us, was the great white expanse of Lake Clark. For 
named this beautiful expanse of water, in honor of my 
 companion., Clark and I shook hands in mutual con- 
~ gratulation,and our boys formed a smiling group in spite of their 
sore trials, 
ay So much, then, was achieved, and now it remained for us to 
vie? find the villages, for the satisfaction of discovering Lake Clark 


By would hardly have reconciled us to the fate of starving to death 

} i" op iis shores. I took a number of bearings by prismatic compass, 
i n » continued our easterly course over the ice of the lake. 

' Mr. Clark and I leading the way. No one had any idea in what 


direction we were to séek the village, and we chose our road 


hapbezard in the hope of discovering a sled or foot trail some- 
Ww We had not gone a mile before, in a stretch of glare ice, 
we discovered the faint mark of sled-runners. It was an old 


trail, but it was encouraging, for it was the first trace of human 
] had seen for over a week. 
t io forget the purpose of our coming, however, we stopped 
on to take a meridian altitude of the sun, and at the 
me time had our men make tea. Near our bivouae were 
und a number of salmon heads and a broken snow - shoe, 
further signs of the proximity of natives. After tea we headed 
__ abont northeast, and soon the sled track became more and more 
distinet, though it was at least three weeks old. The road on 
the lake, however, was bad, for it consisted chiefly of drifts of 
liord-paeked snow, over which the runners grated like sand- 
per. Mr. Clark and I broke through so frequently that we 
had to take recourse to our snow-shoes, and inasmuch as our 
{os were raw and my left knee was swelling from a dog-bite I 
«d received that morning, we felt anything but comfortable. 
After a couple of hours we reached a point extending out 
fiom the north shore in the shape of a hook, thus forming a deep 
bay, bordered by a wooded, rocky mountain about 1,000 feet 


Back of this again a deep gorge seemed to cut a wedge- | 
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shaped cleft between the snow-covered granite walls, The whole 
lake is surrounded by bold and grand mountains from 5,000 to 
7,000 feet high at the southwestern end, and increasing in 
height and cold severity to the northeastward, to the range on 
Cook’s Inlet, where the two great voleanoes, Mounts Redoubt 
and Iliamna, rear their giddy heights. i 

As we passed the entrance to the bay mentioned I dropped 
back to the rear and walked with Innokente Shishkin behind 
his sled. Both of us were lame, for he had sprained his ankle in 
a fall, and both felt cheerless and looked ahead with forebodings 
of misfortune. Suddenly, at about three o'clock, I noticed that 
Anokhtoknagok jumped upon his sled and gazed fixedly out over 
the icy plain. The next instant his ery arose joyfully over the 
snow: ‘“ Yook! Yook!” (An Indian! an Indian!) Our lame- 
ness was forgotten; we both ran forward, and surely enough. a 
faint speck two or three miles away seemed to be moving oyer 
the lake. The ery “ Yook,” a familiar one to the Hsquimau |, 
dogs, awakened our teams, too, to greater energy. I left Shish- 
kin’s sled and ran ahead to my own. The dogs were now trot- 
ting briskly, and the Indian became more and more distinguish- 
able. He was running toward us over the ice, and in a few min- 
utes the expedition had closed up and all hands were eagerly 
examining the stranger. The latter was a handsome young 
fellow with fine eyes and a decided Mongolian cast of counte- 


nance. 
“ Logaloghaht!” (Chinaman) exclaimed my man in a whisper. 
The stranger was dressed in a peculiar combination of jeans 
and fur, and looked more civilized than I had anticipated. We 
were to him, apparently, objects of great curiosity, for as soon as. 
he reached us he began to ply us most volubly with questions : : 
in a language we did not understand. No one could converse 
with him, but Mr. Clark struck about the only Esquimau word 
the Indian knew. “ eukali,” meaning dried fish. 
“ BHukali, eukali?” said Mr. Clark, and much to our surprise 
the native answered “ Mala,” which is Russian for “ not much.” 
The information was not encouraging, but we felt certain o j ae 
getting at least some fish. Our new friend was lively and active, 
and instead of more palaver. started on a run ahead of the dogs, 
the latter fairly on the jump. The road changéd to clear sec: 
and the expedition dashed along in a stampede. The dogs Fat i 
smelled food, and nothing could hold them. Finally, at four 
o’clock, after rushing over the glare ice at the mouth of the river, 
the dogs with their noses in the air and all hands stealing a ride, 
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we came in view of a group of real Ingalik houses aid teee 
caches, and soon after were shaking hands with a score of 
friendly Indians, the wording of whose hospitable invitations, 
however, was lost upon our untutored ears. 

The head-man of the village wore cowhide boots and a tailed 
Coat, and, in faet, all the natives were more or less dressed in 
civilized garments. The houses and caches were neatly built of | 
hewn logs and planks, the houses having windows made of the 
tauned skin of mountain-sheep intestines. The whole village 
bore an air of respectability and cleanliness almost startling to 
one accustomed to the filth of Esquimau mud-hits. This im- | 
pression was enhanced when, upon entering the chief's house, | 
¥ e found there a small box-stoye with four holes for cooking. 
The chief had also built himself a table and a sleeping-bunk. 
it seems that the articles of civilized clothing and furniture are 
obtained by these people through intertribal ecommerce with ne 


natives on Cook's Inlet. The chief himsel 
visits to the posts on the inlet. 

— Soon the “chai nik,” or tea-pot, was Behe on the little 
‘stove, and before long we were warming our stomachs with a 

cup of fragrant tea. Our host participated in the feast, for 
| which he proudly insisted upon our using some funey china cups 
of Russian design which he hatlin his possession. He also had — 
his squaw offer us some dried salmon, which for cleanliness and — 
general excellence was unexceptionable. 
ings of our stomachs, and our crazy dogs, who had dug up half — 
the village for offal as soon as they arrived, were also liberally 
fed with dried fish—the first square meul they had had for five 
days. BAL eB ScHanz, 
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OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 
Val 

HE next day, February 16th, we rested our dogs and our 

weary limbs, though Clark and I made a short excursion 

our intention and desire to explore the upper end of the lake, 
where it washes the feet of the giants Redoubt and Iliamna, but 

| the scarcity of food for dog and man made it essential for us to 
during the day we obtained as much information as we could 
about the upper end of the lake, and I have plotted that region 
in dotted lines. We also took a few photographs. In the 

our dogs, which lent the animals almost a rotund appearance. 

The afternoon and evening I devoted to taking the census of 

this village and of another one a few miles from the lake. The 
chutna, but here its solution seemed nigh impossible. Mr. Clark 
doubted the feasibility of the attempt, but Innokente Shishkin 
was willing to assist, as was also Vasutka (Anokbtoknagok). 
chief’s house. The head-man as well as his fighting-bucks were 
at once deeply interested in the proceeding, and tried hard to 
understand what it was about. Thenensued a palaver in a most 
and gesticulation. Finally, we managed to get the chief's name. 
It was Thkadatstudenchin, and that was the sort of polysyllabic 
ponderosity we had to wrestle with. However, the chief was 
terms of relationship. So we got his own family all right, and, 
strangely enough, it was an idea of his that made the rest of the 
‘| work comparatively easy. He caused each head of a family to go 


THE RETREAT. 
it along the lake shore to obtain some bearings. It had been 
retreat as soon as possible, and try to reach a trading-post. So, 
meantime our men cooked troughs full of nourishing soup for 
problem had been a difficult one on the Nushagak and Mul- 
So, armed with the huge portfolio of blanks, we attacked the 
remarkable linguistic hash, re-enforced by all the powers of grimace 
a remarkably intelligent man, and knew some of the Russian 
3 out and bring, in procession, his whole retinue of relatives. The 


each one was pointed out the chief would give the name. 
awhile the rest of the bucks became anxious to assist, and toward 
the end each name was shouted out by a chorus of stentorian 
voiees, while I transferred it to paper phonetically. Thus suc- 
cess was achieved, and after it was all over I showed my grati- 
tude by sundry presents of leaf-tobacco and tea. 
‘ The village at which we first met the Indians of Lake Clark 
: is named Nikhkak (the kh has nearly the sound of the German 
- ch), while the upper village is Kilehikh. The latter is located 
about nine miles up the stream which empties into Lake Clark 
at Niklhkak, and is really the original village. North of it is a 
gap or pass in the mountains over which the natives make a 
; portage to the sources of the Tketikuk (Rock) River, a tributary 
7 : of the Kuskokvim. The head-waters of the Jatter are unknown 
; territory, and form the hunting-ground of the Kalchani tribes, of 
which the Kilchikh Indians are acknowledgedly an off-shoot. 
Their Janguage is similar to that of the Tananahs, which I heard 
on the Yukon, and is akin to the Kenai of Cook’s Inlet. There 
is a story among these natives to the effect that formerly 
repeated attempts were made by the Kalchanis to colonize Lake 
Clark (Kilchikh-yona it is called in Kenai), but that all failed on 
account of a huge sea-monster which dwells in the lake. This 
mysterious animal is said still to be haunting those pellucid 
| waters, but the present tribe has managed to keep up friendly 


| ations haye developed into a sort of diplomatic rite. There are 
~ | men now,even among the Esqimaux on Noghelin River, men 
| who are otherwise perfectly reliable, who insist that they have 
| seen the mouster with their owneyes. They describe it as resem- 


‘compuring it to one of the numerous mountains of the vicinity. 


all the characteristics of an Alaskan mountain lake in a marked 
degree. 


‘repeated - 


We satisfied the crav- f 


. family would then be arranged in a row according to age, and as | 
After | 


| relations with it by politic negotiations which during the gener- 


Lake Clark is the typical Alaskan mountain lake, for it has af 


It is very long, very narrow, very irregular, and very & 


| 


bling simply a large fish, and as to it size they generalize by 


a 


| geographers will no longer have to consider with wonder the 


nearly seventy miles long; it is at its widest point hardly ten 


‘miles wide without ‘ visible means of support.” 


was the end.of our line, ard we had not touched bottom. 


| whelming, especially when a little figuring proved that even at. 


deep, and is surrounded on all sides by high mountains. 1s 


miles wide; it is crooked and full of bays and biehts: we tried 
in vain to ‘find its bottom, and the mountains hemming it in 
tower from five thousand feet to an altitude of twelve thousand. 

The general direction of the Jake is about northeast and south- , 
west, and it extends from the base of the range bordering Cook’s 7 
Inlet to the 155th meridian. The latitude of the geographical 7 
centre of the lake js about 160° 15’. It has five noteworthy 
| affluents, and its outlet was found to be an important river of 
} great volume, running generally almost due south, and supply- 
ing Iliamna with its vast store of crystal water. Henceforth, 
appearance on the map of a lake a hundred miles long and forty 


Much to the regret of my companions and myse'f, the small 
supply of fish obtainable at the Kenai village of Nikhkak made 
it impossible for us to make our planned trip to the head of the 
lake, and we had to retire with as much geographical knowledge 
as we had already obtained. Our hosts informed us, however, 
that the lower end of the lake was divided into two arms, the 
northern one being caused by the affluence of the Chulitna 
River, down which we had come. The southern arm, how- 
ever, we were told was by far the longer, and eventually nar- 
rowed to the dimensions of a river, forming the outlet of the lake. 
It was down the long southern arm of Lake Clark, then, that our | 
road lay. 

Early in the morning of February 17th, we left Nikhkak, hay- 
ing had only one day’s rest after the hardships of the Chulitna 
trip. Our dogs had reeuperated somewhat, but there was noth- 
ing substantial about their condition, and a few hours’ work told 
on them severely. Our Kenai friends had scraped up one hun- 
dred dried salmon for us, and we had reciprocated with the 
equivalent in tea and tobacco. It was a small stock to feed dogs 
and men for an unknown number of days, and we decided to 
roree the march as much as our weakened condition would 
possibly allow. Thkadatstudenchin and his fighting bueks 
escorted us out to the smooth lake-ice, and we were off. <A 
blizzard was blowing. but was losing its strength, and at about 
ten o’clock it died out, though the cold was intense. The air 
became clear, and we could plainly see the long land-tongue 


separating the two branches of the lake. I named the cape after ne 
my second traveling companion—Cape Shishkin—and the three ee 
sleds were headed directly for it. t a 

The expedition had been provided with a reel of cord-line for) 
soundings, and when we were still about six miles east of Cape — 
Shishkin and about half a mile from the south shore of the lake haat 
we halted for the purpose of ascertaining the depth of Lake © ra 
Clark at that point. It was a long and arduous task to dig a | : 
hole through the seven-foot crust of ice, but it was accomplished 
in three-quarters of an hour, and the lead was plunged into the | it 
black water. 

“How deep will it be?” asked Clark. ; 

“ Three fathom,” replied Shishkin. I thought it would go as 
far as ten, but the questioner langhed at both of us, and made 
his guess twenty fathoms. In the meantime, the line was rapidly. 
running off the reel, and all our guesses were proyen too small. 
Still, Shishkin and I had admiration for Mr. Clark's superiority | a 
as a guesser, and we supposed the lead would stop before thirty. a 
But when forty, fifty, sixty knots were called off we began to | 
feel surprised; at eighty we were astonished. and at one hundred) 
and one fathoms astonishment turned to consternation. For = 
Six} 


To me it seemed over- | i ‘\: 


hundred and six feet and no bottom! 


that depth the bottom of Lake Clark is below the bottom of © 
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Behring Sea. The accompanying figure will show what this 
means. The surface of Lake Clark is about forty fathoms above | 
that of Behring Sea. The depth of Behring Sea off Bristol Bay 
is about forty fathoms, so that the bottom of Lake Clark, even at 
a depth of only one hundred and one fathoms, would be twenty- 
one fathoms below that of Behring Sea. 

We regretted not having more line, but it could not be helped, 
and we wound up the cord and proceeded in wonder on our 
route, The day’s work was plodding and monotonous, a weary 77 
tramp over the dreary plain of ice; such a day as renders a per- © 
son Stupid, blind, and oblivious to his surroundings, The day’s 
rest seemed to have reawakened the sensitivenes ss of {i orwured 


muscles 
the gloomy day even pain was forgotten,and our little band 
’ marched mechanically on. For twelve liours we continued the 
_ work, the last three or four by moonlight along the icy ledge 
which bordered the Noghelin Riyer’s black torrent—for the 
waters of this formidable stream rush through their confines 
with such foree and swiftness that even the lowest temperatures 
cannot congeal them into rigidity. We camped on the ice of a 
little pool formed where the river valley widens and Jets the 
waters spread, and were lulled to sleep by the howlings of a 
ack of hungry timber-wolves, that prowled about the fish-pots 
a the hope of getting a morsel without exposing their cowardly 
slyes to chastisement. And in the morning another of Shish- 
kin’s dogs bad gone. . 
x Our road now lay down the course of the Noghelin River, 
and ext day we reached Noghelingamute village, where we 
found the outposts of the Esquimau tribes. Strange, that within 
ifty miles of each other should live, in the wilderness, two peo- 

. so different in nature and language, without mutual recog- 
intercourse. The Esquimaux helped us out with a 
little additional provender, and informed us also that falls on 
ibe lower part of the river made it impossible to reach Ihamna 
except by making a portage overland. Accordingly we took 
with us a bright young fellow, Stapinum, as guide to the falls 
and over the portage. Our progress was exceedingly slow, for 
nearly every one was crippled, and we had lost so many dogs as 
+o weaken our teams materially. Of the thirty-three dogs with 

hich we had started only twenty-five were left, and many of 

se, poor fellows, staggered along with bleeding feet, ema- 

ciated, and so weak that their tortured stomachs could not even 
retain its meagre food. 

But we were now in view of the grand ice masses which 
were piled up where the Noghelin Falls hurled their forbidding 
doods over the rocks. Jt was one of nature’s gems of beauty, 
it in our condition not even the charms of such a scene could 
awaken adequate appreciation. I made a memorandum of Petroff 
Falls (after Ivan Petroff, special agent in charge of Alaska Divis- 
ion, Bleventh Census), and then turned to encounter the difficult 
task which the falls made necessary—the portage to Lake 
Iliamna. Jt began with the climbing of a steep hill, and then 
necessitated a wallowing progress through deep snow over a 
rolling country. We only made about two miles of it that day 
before we camped. A. B. Scnanz. 
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OUR ALASKA EXPEDITION. 


THE STORY OF THE RETREAT. 
VII. 


1-7 HURSDAY, February 19ih, was the last day of our serious 
hardships, for it brought us back to the region which was 
previously known to the world in general, and which had 
boon visited previously by my companions in particular. Our 
| was now so well indicated by landmarks that Stapinum, the 
evide, was allowed to return to his home. We continued on 
the portage, over tundra, through woods and vullies, up hill and 
down hill, a most miserable and hummocky region through 
which to foree away. Eight miles of this sort of thing in a 
southeasterly direction brought us to Tiamna’s north shore, a 
most coy strand, which seemed to recede from our advances. At 
ton o'clock we started on our weary march over the corrugated 
surface of Lake Iliamna, a series of snow-drifts, sometimes hard, 
metimes soft, but always trying to one’s. patience. It was a 

i road, and therefore a disappointment to us, who had ex- 
teda smooth Jevel of ice. Besides, it compelled us all to 
yall over the blinding expanse, and every individual was more 
cr Jess erippled. My man abai suffered terribly from his frozen 
‘oot. whieh had now begun to suppurate, but he bravely stuck 
is work steering the sled. Such an example left complaint 

out of the question, and T resignedly lashed my snow-shoes on 
ny swollen limbs and limped ahead of the dogs. Clark’s 
frozen face was swollen out of all semblance to himself and was 
assuming a bright-red, inflamed appearance, resembling erysipelas. 
fe soon became snow-blind on the lake, in spite of the protection 
afforded his eyes by smoked goggles, and eventually had to be 
carried on his sled. My dogs were so slow that we were gener- 
ally a mile or more behind the other sleds. So, allin all it was a 
most miserable day of this series of miserable ones, and to get 
along at all one needed the philosophy of Till Eulenspiegel, who 


4 


better times to come. 

Of course we were opposed to camping on the ice, where a 
sudden storm wonld doom us to almost certain destruction, and 
our aim was to reach. the south shore and the village of Kak- 
' jonak, some thirty-five miles away. At the rate we were travel- 
almost out of the question, and the prospect was 


4 ing this seemed almost out o” the question, ® = 
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and of bruised and frozen tissues, but in the silence of | _ 


was always happy during hardship in the contemplation of the | 


= vt See as $ 
ctill more disheartening. Anything wa 
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an impossibility, even had we had the material with w 
prepare it. But inasmuch as our menu consisted of frozen, 
decayed dog-fish with an abominable smell, we were painfully | 
aware of a most unsatisfactory gnawing at the vitals. And as |_ 
we were chewing on a stone-hard bone Clark and I entered into 

discussion as to what delicacy would be the most desirable under 

the cireumstances. We agreed finally that a piece of hard-tack, 

with a good big slab of raw bacon-fat, would be the most tasty 

morsel our imagination could conjure up. Probably it was our 
antipathy to self-torture which caused us to prevent our 
thoughts from dwelling on a beefsteak with mushrooms. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon we gave our poor dogs a 
small feed—their last fish. The ravenous, wolfish animals made | 
a stampede at the time, and fought a desperate battle over the 
little ration. “Night soon came on, and we plodded along in the 
light of a cold. half-obseured moon. The other sleds went out of 
sight in the gloom, and we pushed and tugged, and pulled and 
urged, fighting ahead inch by inch. I was so exhausted that the 
temptation became almost irresistible to lie down in the snow, 
where the painless death of freezing would have been my certain 
fate. Tabai’s example, as he trudged patiently behind the sled, 
upheld me, and I continued my duty of walking ahead of the 
dogs so as to keep them in motion. Finally, at about half-past 
eight o’elock, we detected ahead the dark line of the pine forest 
which marks the location of Kakhonak. It was an illusion. 
Through a curious, tantalizing mirage the wood seemed at times 
only a few hundred yards away. Then it would recede with a 
jump, come up again and toy with us and disappear altogether. 
There was an end, however, even to this jugglery, and at half 
past nine my dogs suddenly pricked up their ears, sniffed once 
or twice, glared into the darkness, and broke away in a wild 
stampede. We had just time to stir our aching limbs and jump 
on the sled before a wild dash over drifts and cracks and ice 
hummocks—the dogs whining with excitement and anxiety— 
rushed us into a bight, up an embankment, and into a collection 
of the dogs, sleds, and men of my party gathered before a fish- 
cache. 

At ten o’clock our trials were over. A few minutes and the 
seething “chai-nik” was on the table in the barabra at Napai- 
mute, one mile from Kakhonak, on the south shore of Lake 
Tliamna, 


We were met at Kakhonak by a relief party from Fort Alex- 
ander, Mr. Clark's trading-post at Nushagak, and all our seem- 
ingly extravagant wishes for hard-tack, salt pork, and the like 
were fulfilled in reality. The people at Nushagak, having ob- 
served the severity of the period of storms after our departure, 
anticipated that our trip might take Jonger than we had ex- 
pected, and that our provisions might run short. Accordingly, a 
sled party was sent out to meet us on Lake Iliamna with pork, 
bacon, butter, tea, sugar, hard-bread, candles, tobacco, and other 
delicacies, which we were in splendid condition to appreeiate. 
To do justice to our groaning banquet-table we decided to re- 
main at Kakhonak for a short rest. Our host was a Bristol Bay 
Esquimau named Alexei, a genial fellow, who was garrulous in 
several languages. 

On the morning of our day of rest, while we were lying 
about the barabra, a native came in and anuounced that a dog 
bad been sighted coming over the lake-ice from the north. I 
went out to look at him, and in a short time had the joy of recog- 
nizing my leader, whom I had abandoned on the Noghelin River. 
The poor fellow, as soon as he reached land, discovered me, 
and tottering up to where I stood, wagged his tail feebly as a 
sien of recognition and Jay down at my feet. Tle was terribly 
emaciated and his four Jegs were literally skinned by the snow- 
crust. His wounds were bleeding, and he seemed to me to be 
about to die after having tramped over seventy-five miles in our 
wake to rejoin his master. The poor dog’s signs of affection 
wade me feel weak and womanish. I lad him earried into a 
jut, bandaged his bleeding limbs as well as 1 could, and had a 

‘ood hot soup cooked for the faithful servant. 

On this day, too, a lucky coincidence aided to brighten mat- 
A party of natives with a light sled and twenty dogs 
wrived from Tliamna village, on their way westward to Nush- 
acak. We availed ourselves of the opportunity and divided their 
surplus of dogs between our sleds, so that we were now ready 
io go on with eleven dogs each. Little remains to be told. Our 
road westward to Bristol Bay was a well-trodden track over a 
good surface. The scenery on the ice of Lake Iliamna and on | 
Kwichagak River, its outlet to Bristol Bay, offered nothing but , 
‘sonotony, and the two villages of Kuskanak and Kwichakh, | 
which we visited before reaching Behring Sea, were ordinary 
'squimau villages, consisting of a few filthy harabrag, inhabited | 
by a few filthy natives. 

We made the one hundred and fifty miles from Kakhonak on 
Juke Iliamna to Koggiung on Bristol Bay in four short days, 
reaching Koggiung on the evening of Tuesday, February 24th, 
afier having found it impossible to eelebr: ington’s b 
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ters. 


| 


A.B. SCHANZ DESCENDING AN ICE-TERRACH OF FOUR THOUSAND FELT IN THE MOUNTAIN RANGE OF THE 


ALIASHKA PENINSULA. 


day according to our desires. We arrived at Bristol Bay in a 
sadly dilapidated condition. Mr. Clark’s face was terribly bloated 
and inflamed; Shishkin’s right leg and digestive organs were 
useless; my own fect were crippled, as were my right forearm 
and knee; the Esquimau Tabai was altogether helpless with his 
frozen foot and face, and our boys all were more or Jess done up. 
We were glad, therefore, to inhabit once more a house built after 
Civilized design, to sit once more on chairs at a table, and discuss 
food prepared in the fashion of white men. We did justice to 
our opportunities, and our dogs also fared well during their rest. 

On the 25th, a dog-outfit arrived 
Aliashka Peninsula, and brought to Koggiung the Rey. Father 
Vassili Vassilitch Shishkin, the Russian priest of this whole 
district and the father of my traveling companion, Innokente 
Shishkin. 
caused a decision on Clark’s part to start for his home on the 
morrow. So the end of the Lake Clark expedition had come. 
The expedition had encountered about every hardship with which 


from Ugashik, on the 


He was on his way to Nushagak, and his arrival 


an Aretic winter can impede progress, but in the main it had 
been successful. The expedition had explored three large rivers 
previously known; had originally discovered three important 


streams and the second largest lake in Alaska; had settled the 


| question as to the source of Tliamna’s water supply, and had 


taken the census of fourteen Esquimau and two Kenai villages. 
We were satisfied with the record. 


* * * * fe * 


Jobn W. Clark and I shook hands at an early hour on the 
Moraine of Vebruary 26th, and when the disintegration of the 
Lake Clark expedition had thus occurred, I devoted myself at 
once to the organization of a party for crossing the Aliashka 


Peninsula to the longed-for blue waters of the Pacific. The only 
one of the Esquimaux who had made the wl 


remained with me, wes Anoklitoknagok, alias ‘ 


and had 


trip, 


philosopher, friend, eook, and interpreter. Poor 
frozen foot I lad to leave behind, and I disn 


oat 


“small money gift which vould at jeast ‘afford wy an oppor- 
tunity for a rest. All the rest of the Lake Clark party had | 


accompanied Messrs, Clark and Shishkin back to Nushagak. So 
Vasutka and I formed the nucleus of the new party, and within 
a quarter of an hour we had added an active young Esquimau, 
who suffered under the enphonious name of Ivan Kak Kak- 
Then, with the aid of the chief of the Koggiung natives, we 
engaged in the dog business. Of my eleven dogs, nine remained, 
two having run away and followed Clark. From the trader at 
Koggiung I obtained six, and from the natives of Koggiung and 
Kwiehakh seven more. Thereupon I bought a native sled about 
as commodious as a three-masted schooner, and a lot of dilapi- 
dated harness, which we repaired during the afternoon. I now 
had two sleds, twenty-two dogs, and two Esquimanx, and with 
the fixed purpose of starving no more, I bought quantities of fish 
ind cleaned out all the rice, butter, bacon, sugar, hard-tack, tea, 
ad beans which the half-breed trader, Mishka, had in his cache. 
| encaged a man for a whole day for the sole duty of throwing 
food at the dogs, so that in the evening there were twenty-two 
corpulent animals snoring about the village, while one exhausted 
squimau was sleepless from fatigue. A. B. SOHANZ. 
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MR. A. B. SCHANZ’S STORY CONCLUDED. 
VATE. 
ere morning, February 27th, at half-past 


nine o’clock, the well-fed, formidable, provision- 
encumbered transpeninsular expedition began | 

its work. The whole village of Koggiung had turned | 
nut, and dogs by the dozen were led before me by per- 
sons who had heard remarkable stories about my | 
promiscuous and comprehensive dog-buying. I had | 
all IT wanted, however, and the vigilance of my boys 
prevented several canine freaks from being tied sur- 
reptitiously into the team. Besides, the Tione, Pietr, 
now announced to me that he would condescend to 
accompany me to Pak Wik, the next village. This 
courtesy on the part of their chief (whom I had sub- 
sidizged with two silver dollars) caused the good peo- 
ple to look upon me with great respect, and they 
cheered lustily when the fleet Ivan Kak Kak grace- 
ully started the teams. Some of the population even 

fired salutes. 

Our course was south over the ice of Bristol Bay 

o the delta of the Nak Nik River, and thence by a 
hort portage to the village of Pak Wik. The road 
vas well-defined and hard, and we skimmed along | 
errily at the rate of five miles an hour, so that a | 
ule after three we reached Pak Wik, an important 
illage which is picturesquely scattered over the 
steeply-sloping northern bluff of the Nak Nik. As | 
we approached the village it was observed by the | 
inhabitants from afar that the Koggiung Tione him- 
self, in person, was runving along with the expected 
“ Amerikanske,” who must therefore be a person of 
some importance. Accordingly, we were received 
at the outskirts of the village by the Pak Wik Tione 
and the aged and honorable trader, Nicolai. The 
two chiefS greeted each other in a royal manner, 
ud Nicolai immediately rushed me off to his barabra | 
to introduce me to the twenty-eight members of his 
family, and to make an eloquent address of welcome, 
of which I understood only the gesticulations. In 
hort, my reception at this village was the most cor- 
dial of my whole Alaskan experience, and I have 
always attributed the fact to some remarkable impres- 
sions as to my identity confided to the Tione Pietr by | 
Clark and Father Shishkin. Everything in the vil- 
lage was offered me most liberally, and my accept- 
anee of a favor scemed to arouse enthusiastic joy. 
To show my condescending qualities, therefore, I 
repeatedly patted the chiefs cordially on the back, | 
and slept that night in the great Kassigima among | 
the fighting- -bueks and the fleas. | 
“The run from Pak Wik’south across the peninsula to Katmai 
is not anew one. It had been made before the Frank Lesuir’s 
lxpedition undertook it by Walker, Clark, Petroff, Lord Lons. 


Ri dale, and W. ©. Greentield, the last-named making the shortest 


trip on record—four days. The distance is only about one hun- 


dred and fifty miles, but a Voit of this is ‘Set up on edge, 80 as 
a a Le ad a 


_ to make progress FOTO e TY difficult. 
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“Tt was about this 
that the most soul-harrowing portions of Lord Lonsdale’s ta 
woe were written. I had no difficulty worth mentioning on 
journey, and made it in remarkably short time. My party | 
) actually tray eled six days from Pak Wik to the Pacific, resting 
two additional days en route. The run from the north side of 
the mountain pass down to sea level on the south side was made | 
in the wonderfully short time of five and one-half hours. . 

Our departure from Pak Wik was on an ideal sledding day. 
The road up the Nak Nik River was simply magnificent—a per- | — 
fect avenue over the ice where the tracks had been cut of a! 
dozen or more native sleds. The dogs had recovered from their 
over-fed condition and were on the jump, the sun shone brightly, | 
the air was brisk enough to be bracing, and the wind was from 
the southeast and warm. This warm wind, however, was a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. It had blown steadily for several days, 
and eventually succeeded in achieving a small miracle. It was 
now only the last of February, practically midwinter, yet the 
Nak Nik River broke up from source to mouth. Of course we 
were in for it, since no party of mine was ever known to miss 
any trivial pieces of ill-luck which might be about. We awoke 
one morning amid a series of explosions resembling the discharge 
of artillery, and found our camp on the ragged edge of a ‘wild, 
unhampered torrent, grinding an ice jam into bits and gnawing } 
at the banks for mouthfuls of vegetation. A short distance 
ahead a precipitous promontory extended out into the water so 
as to cut off our progress along the edge of the river. We had 
to take to the hills, beginning with a cliiab up an incline which 
I have ever since imagined to have been about seventy-five de- 
grees. We never returned to the river, but made an obstinate 

abee-line across country to Lake Nak Nik. Several days over a 
wide, uninteresting expanse of ice, bordered by a gray, indefinite 
timber-line, took us to Severnosky village, an Esquimau hamlet : 
lying at the foot of the northern slope of the Peninsula range. 
The inhabitants of this village have by a number of travelers 
been characterized as so brutal and dishonest that nowadays . 
the stranger dislikes to accept Severnosky hospitality. We were 
not particular about such matters, however, especially because 
half of my crew and myself had received a cold bath by running 
in-the dark into open water, upon which a flock of ducks, har- 
bingers of a new spring, were quacking in the gloom. We only 
arrived at Severnosky at ten at night, dripping wet, where we 
were not frozen stiff, and the natives did everything for us in 
their power. We remained there the next day to prepare for 
the trip over the pass, and the natives nursed,us with the great- Fs) 
est hospitality. But eventually when, very early on the morning 
of March 4th, Thad everything ready for a start, my American 
axe was reported lost. Of course we could not leave without an 
axey and the affair caused me to lose my.temper without delay. 
I drew my 45-calibre six-shooter, loaded it slowly and carefully, 
while the villagers began assuming embarrassed and startled ex- 
pressions, and then I announced that unless the axe, or at least 
an axe, were forthcoming in ten minutes I would open hostilities 
by beginning to shoot the village dogs. It was a ‘ bluff,” for I 
don’t think I could have found the heart to kill an innocent. 
brute; but the scheme worked like a charm. We left in five 
minutes with two axes and several fresh substitutes for some of 
our crippled dogs. This axe affair was the only instance of dis- 
honesty among the natives I experienced during the whole year 
of my Alaskan travels. 

The next two days were climb, climb, climb, up steep bluffs, 
across rocky table-lands, through fierce gorges with wild mountain 
torrents, around the base of an active voleano, whose summit 
was veiled in clouds, but from whose sides bubbled steaming, 
sulphurous, malodorous streams; up, up, up, to the very edge of F 
the timber-line. There, within sight of the notorious pass, 
through which even now a death-dealing black ‘‘ pfirga” was 
whirling, we camped, three thousand feet high, in the last thin : 
iittle group of trees. The party now consisted of myself, Anokh- 
toknagok, Ivan Kak Kak, Mathei Chakapan of Pak Wik, and 
Stepanka and Vasutka, Vassilitch of Severnosky, two sleds and 
twenty-three dogs. And we all lay in the little wall-tent on the 
Inountain, waiting for the blizzard to die out. | 

After a day had passed, and time had eaten well into a second, , 
I grew impatient, and as it had been my experience that these | 
people are sometimes over-cautious, I called a palaver, and said: 

“ Now, boys, you know that I have always treated you well. Iam 
payin you well for your work, and I want you to treat me as eer 
well as Iam treating you. This sitting about a camp is a poor | 


| way of passing the time. It is still snowing, I see, but the storm | 


in the mountain gap does no longer look as black to me as it did. 
I have therefore made up my mind to start over the mountains. 


If you are afraid to go with the dogs and sleds, I will leave one | ; & 

man with the sled-outfit and the rest of us will pack what is | — vf 

is left over the mountain. TI will give you five minutes to ‘talk it | mn ; Mane 

over.” Do caer: Fete ety Ae * 
They all left the tent, andin about two minutes returned and | a 


began rolling up the furs. 
“Well, what are you going to do?” I asked. _ 


a ee ee 


ee ne Oe ea ae, ek 
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‘ saa 
“Leave one. sled; take all the yor 
It was a splendid idea. We left everything not absohitely 


‘donned our snow-shoes, and started, at eleven o’clock on the 
morning of March 7th, on a veritable stampede over the danger- 
ous Katmai pass. The gap was not as clear as it had looked 
from a distance, for a violent snow-storm was whirling through 
it, limiting our field of view to a radius of a few yards. But we 
had little time for pondering. The twenty-three dogs had started 
on the run, and with their light load maintained so great a speed 
that it was all Stepan and I, who ran ahead, could do to keep 
out of their way. When we got over the hot sulphur pools on 
the top of the * “divide,” and the descent began with a gradual 


Slope over a snow-covered glacier, the dash assumed a semblance 
of recklessness which shook one’s nerves, but there was no stop 
now. ‘The dogs seemed to feel the need of hurry, and the storm 
now got in our rear and helped to urge our speed. The descent, 
might eventually have ended disastrously, had not several bald 
spots of grounds, where the Pacific sun had already driven away 
the snow, intervened and acted as brakes... Eventually the 
mountain-range of the Aliashka Peninsula, whose northern slope 
is a gradual and long approach, drops by precipitous terraces into 
the Pacific. We were all now exhilarated by the rapidity of 
our motion, and as we really in an emergency could have spared 
the sled, I decided to lose no time in getting down. I had the 
dog unhitched from the sled without being taken out of the 


experience in the history of sled-traveling. We had four thou- 
sand feet to go by stages of several hundred feet atatime. First 
Stepan and I would coast down a terrace; the dogs, howling, 
yelping and fighting, the whole twenty-three in a bunch, would 
roll down in a squirming mass, and then in a cloud of snow- 
particles, the sled would thunder down a slope with one or two 
Hsquimaux clinging to it, while the rest, like the lamented Jill, 
came tumbling after. It was a dangerous sport, but we got down 
without an accident, and camped at sea-level, about eight miles 
from Katmai, at half-past four in the afternoon. We had made 
a trip, which has taken days, in five and a half hours. 

The last day of my sled-trayel, March 8th, was begun at an 
early hour. -Spring had so far advanced on this side of the 
mountains that all the creeks were open, and we had to make 
fifteen fords, but eventually we struck a smooth ice-field reach- 
ing to the Katmai post, and all six of us sat on the sled and sang 
an Esquimau chanty, while the twenty-three dogs galloped for 
the fish-caches. ° 

We had been just thirty-nine days on the road, and had 
traveled eight hundred miles. 

My boys took a few days’ rest, and afterward left for the 
north with-my beloved dogs, whom I disliked to lose, and who 
energetically reciprocated my aversion to a separation. 


- But the whips cracked, and the team felt the call of duty, and 
disappeared in the morning mist which floats grayly over the ice 
at Katmai. A. B. Scmanz. 
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CENSUS TAKING IN ALASKA. 
A bulletin from the Census Office upon the cen- 
‘sus of Alaska is composed entirely of a brief intro- 
_ductory statement from Superintendent Porter and a 
letter from Special Agent Petroff, describing his ex- 
perience in organizing a force of enumerators for his 
district. There are no statistics of any kind. Su- 
perintendent Porter says: “The work of collecting 
statistics of population, resources, etc., of Alaska, 
has been intrusted to Ivan Petroff, who accom- 
_ plished in 1890 what may be termed a ‘census recon- 
_noissance’ of that Territory. The isolated condition 
_of Alaska and the lack of means of transportation 
and mail facilities made it impracticable to employ 
the same methods employed in other parts of the 
country, and it was deemed best that Mr. Petroff 
should be allowed to embrace in his work, as far as 
| the various subjects of inves- 


separate divisions of this office. 
his work on Feb, 10, 1890, and having divided the 
territory into eight divisions, organized a force of 
assistant special agents for the field work from resi- 
dents of Alaska familiar with the languages and the 
; nd special schedules used 


—————————— 


‘at ae 


‘indispensable in the abandoned Esquimau sled on the mountain, 
hitched the twenty-three dogs to the dainty sled Cyclone,” 


be! 


harness, and then instructed my men to make everything secure | 
on the sled. Then Stepan and I started the grandest coasting | 


| ( Curicaco, TwELFrH MONTH, 


tigation which in the general census are intrusted to 
Mr. Petroff began | 


payment of $20 each. 


H. MILBURN, D. D 


By Mr..McCOMAS: A joint resolution (CH. Rea, 258) to extend to 
Alaska the benefit of the laws encouraging in the several States and 
Territories instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts—to the 
Committee on Education. 


| Sriends HMissionary Advocate. 
| 


year’s work. 
and addressed by M. M. Allen, of London. 


De 


} in this inyerceation cover ihe following subjects: 
| First, white, or civilized population; second, native - 


population; third, churches; fourth, schools; fifth, 
canneries and fisheries; sixth, trade and commerce; 
seventh, gold and silver mining; eighth, coal mining. 
The enumeration of Alaska is nearly completed, but 
the returns have been received only in part, and 
those from several interior districts cannot be ob- 
tained until next spring. The accompanying letter | 
is issued in order to show the obstacles in the way of | 
pursuing this branch of investigation. Mr. Petroff’s 
journey in Alaska foots up about twelve thousand 
miles, and the distance which had to be traveled by 
his assistants would probably be four or five times 
greater. The superficial area of the territory is es- 
timated at 570,000 square miles. Mr. Petroff’s letter 
is more like an entertaining story of an adventurous 
explorer in a country where he was often obliged to 
depend upon the waters and the woods for his food, 
and for shelter upon his own devices, than it is like 
an official report of a man bent upon statistics of 
population, manufactures, or farm mortgages. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRipay, December 19, 1890. 
The House met at 12 


ae 


1890. 


Kansas Socrety.—Our annual meeting has just 


closed, and we are gratified with the results of the 


The public session was well attended 
Lucy 
Rider Meyer’s song, published in the Advocate, was 


feelingly rendered as a duet, and Dr. Coffin, just 
home from Alaska, told us what is being done there. 


He commends E. W. Weesner and wife highly for 
their faithful labors in elevating the condition of the 
Indians. Articles of clothing made by the children 
were exhibited, also baskets and carved ware made 
by older hands, and some of the fruits and berries, 
of which the country produces twenty-one varieties. 

He says the children are well cared for and learn- 
ing rapidly under the direction of Silas Moon and 
wife, who continue in charge of the Home. Mahalah 


Weesner’s health began declining alter her return, 


‘becoming unequal to the care of the family of fifteen 
children, and her husband has gone with her to 
Newberg, Oregon, for the present. 

The children are taught to do all kinds of work 
within their power, with thoroughness and despatch. 
They pick and prepare berries for canning, smoke 


salmon, prepare fire-wood, make garden,—the soil 


of which must be mixed with chips and gravel to 
‘counteract the extreme moisture. ‘The girls iron, 
“sew, knit, and do all kinds of housework. 

Dr. Coffin made the trip to Alaska at his own 
expense, and feels well repaid for the outlay. 

Our collection at the close of the meeting was 
$191.70, the cause being presented by our dear 
friend Allen Jay. Francis A. Wright was made an 
“honorary member in consideration of $20 paid last 
year, and he added another twenty. H. E. Sleeper 
and Mary C. Wright became life members by the 


o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W, 
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| ALA SGA 
By JOAQUIN MILLER. 

: ) Icz-BviiT, ice-bound and sea-bounded— Ice seas! and ice summits! ice spaces 
ii Such cold seas of silence! such room! In splendor of white, as God’s throne! 

Hh Such snow-light! such sea-light, confounded Ice worlds to the pole! and ice places 

i With thunders that smite as a doom! Untracked, and unnamed, and unknown! 

| Such grandeur! such glory, such gloom! Hear that boom! Hear the grinding, the groan 

f t Hear that boom! Hear that deep, distant boom Of the ice gods in pain! Hear the moan 

we Ht Of an avalanche hurled Of yon ice mountain hurled 

i q Down this unfinished world! Down this unfinished world! 


4 Alaska, 1890. 
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Ea a Very Truly Yours, 


SHELDON JACKSON. 


sz < Fine 
CHRISTIAN TEACHERS WANTED 


FOR MISSION SCHOOLS AMONG 
THE ESKIMOS OF ARCTIC ALASKA , 


An unexpected opportunity offers for 
the establishment of a Mission School 
among the Eskimos at Point Barrow, and- 
also at Cape Prince of Wales. 
~ Point Barrow is the northernmost point 
of the mainland of the continent. 


It has a permanent population of about 
500 Eskimos. Last summer the Govern- 
ment erected at that point a Refuge sta- 
tion for ship wrecked whalers. During 
the summer there are 1500 to 2000 sailors 
of the whaling fleet in the vicinity. 
This season 20 of these men are winter- 
ing there. 


Cape Prince of Wales, at Berings 
Strait, is the westernmost point of the 
mainiand of the continent. It has a 
permanent population of about 300 
Eskimos with no white men, 

Luring tne summer season, hundreds 
of the nomad Eskimos of the interior, 
visit these points for the purpose of 
trade. The coming vf these strangers 
greatly increases the influence and im- 
portance of the work at the station. 

At each of these stations it is proposed 
to erect acomfortable one story frame 
building; containing a school room in 
one end, and a teachers’ residence in the 
other. 

The schools are to be taught iu English. 
Asthe people have never had schools 

~ and know no English, the schools will for 
a long time to come be in the primary 
grade. 

There is no communication with the 

outside world except once a year,ships ar- 
riving and departing in mid-summer. 

For the first year at Cape Prince of 
Wales, it is advisable that a male teacher 
go without his family. 

At Point Barrow, the teacher should 
be a married man without children, and 
can take his wife with him. 

The teachers should be of good sound 
health, and from 28 to 40 years of age. 


The teachers should be prepared to re- 
main at least two years. 

As they will need to leave home next 
May, prompt action will be required. 
The work being both educational and 
missionary, applicants will send not only 
certificates as to their aptness as teachers 
but also testimonials from their pastor 
or others astotheir Christian Activity. 


The rigors of the Arctic Winter, and 
the self-denial and patience required in 
dealing with the natives, demands a 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT in the teachers. 
Noue other will sueceed or be willing to 
remain there, even if sent, 

These Schools will be Government 
“Coztract Schools”? under the manage- 
meut of the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presb Church. 


panyi 


ng papers . SHELDON JACK- 
7 at 


Protestant Epis- 
ty, will be estsb- 
Jaska. Applica- 
ould be addressed 


et, N. W., Washing- 


5 way New York. : ; 


enient to call Editorial attention to it 


|called my attention to the degraded con- 


> Herald and Leesbyter, | 


CINCINNATI, JUNE,25, 1890. 


Aission aVork, 


Missions on the Shores of the Polar Sea. 
(a 


BY REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., U. S. GENER- 
AL AGENT OF EDUCATION FOR ALASKA, 
Another advance is being made in Alas- 
ka. The establishment of schools has 
been slow, but progressive. 
In 1887, Presbyterian Missions com- 
menced in Southeastern Alaska. The 


Moravians followed in 1885 to the valley |, 


of the Kuskoquine, and in 1886, to the 
valley of the Nushegak. In 1886, 
Episcopalians and Roman Catholics com- 
menced in the valley of the Yukon. In 
1885, the Friends established themselves 
at Douglass Island, and the General Goy- 
ernment commenced a system of day 
schools. In 1887, the Swedish Lutherais 
opened missions at Unaiaklik and Yakutat; 
and in 1889 the Methodists entered Una- 
laska. 

In the fall of 1889, Lieut. Commander 
Charles R. Stockton, U. S. N., who had 
just returned from a cruise in the Arctic, 


dition of the Esquimaux in Northern Alas- 


| known missionary organizations. 


| Having their hands full of work in South- 
| western Alaska, they very reluctantly de- 
| clined the offer. 


| Point Barrow was taken by the Presby- 
terian Home Mission Society, Mrs. Elliott}. 


ka. I brought the facts to the attention 
of Dr. W. T. Harris, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, who entered heartily into 
the plan of establishing schools among | 
them. The region being so remote and 
barbarous, Dr. Harris preferred placing 
the schools under the supervision of well- 
As the 
Moravians have been so successful in edu- 
eating and civilizing the Hsquimaux of 
Greenland and Labrador, the oversight of 
the schools was first offered to them, 


I then visited the missionary societies in 
New York City, with the following result: 


F. Shepard, of New York City, generously 


pledging the necessary funds. Cape 


| Prince of Wales was taken by the Ameri- 
jcan Missionary Association (Congrega- 
| tional), the Congregational church at South- 
| port, Conn., contributing the money; and 


Point Hope was taken by the Protestant 
Episcopal Mission Society. These three 
places represent the largest settlements 
upon the. Arctic coast of Alaska, and are 
central points from which to reach the 
nomadi¢ population of the interior. 

It is proposed to erect this season a 
small school-building and teacher’s resi- 


| dence at Cape Prince of Wales and also 


at Point Hope, and next season a similar 
building at Point Barrow. For the pres- 
ent year the teacher at Point Barrow will 
be compelled to utilize, as best he can, 
buildings belonging to the Government 


jand the Pacific Whaling Company. 


Through the special permission of the 
Hon. Wm. Windom, Seeretary of the 


| Treasury, and the courtesy of Captain M. 


A. Healy commanding, I am allowed trans- 
portation on the United States revenue 
marine steamer Bear, which is under or- 


| ders to visit the Arctic and reprovision 


the refuge station at Point Barrow. 

The teachers, with their supply of pro- 
visions for a year, and the lumber and 
other material for their school-buildings, 
will sail from San Francisco, about June 
1, on the steam-schooner Jennie. The 
Jennie will convey them to Port Clarence, 
near Behring Straits, where they will be 
transferred to a “whaler” and thus reach 
their destination. I expect to meet them 
upon their arrival and assist them in get- 


=| ting started. 


the || 


| each. 


|| toward the North Pole. 


The teacher for Point Barrow is Prof.) 
L. M. Stevenson, of Versailles, O. At that 
most northern settlement of North Amer- 
ica he will experience alike the long Are- 
tic day and night of nearly three months 
His outlook on the seaward side || 
both summer and winter will be the great, 
perpetual ice-fields stretching indefinitely 
Spring and fall 
before his front door great whales will 
play, as they pass up and down the coast, 
and the walrus and seal flounder upon the 
ice floes; while in winter an occasional 
polar bear will prowl around his dwelling. 

In July and August the wind drives the 
great ice-field from the shore, and a chan- 
nelis made for the adventurous revenue 
cutter bringing the annual mail and sup- 
plies for the station. To this same region 
come each summer from thirty-five to forty 
whalers, carrying about 1,500 sailors. 

For a few weeks or months, according 
to the season, all is life and stir, and then 
the great ice-field swings back again to 
the shore—the gate is shut and the village 
is cut off for another twelve months from 
all communication with the outside world. 

The season is usually from two to three 
months, although in 1879 and again in 


| 1886 the ice-gate remained shut and no 


vessels were able to reach Point Barrow, 
The natives are said to be filthy and de- 


| natives out 


{ 


q 


| these schools are provisioned for two years, as 


| 


graded. But it is a cause of profound 
i! thanksgiving that consecrated men haye 
| heen found who are willing to go to them 
with the gospel, that alone can lift the 
| it of their dirt and barbarism, 
light up their cheerless and joyless lives, 


| and bring hope to their hopeless hearts. 


A few weeksago I madeacall through the 
religious press for two or three gentlemen 
teachers for that distant field,and twenty- 
four persons volunteered, am ong whom were 
| twelve Jadies. Prof. L. M. Stevenson was 
selected for Point Barrow; Dr. Driggs, of 
Pennsylvania, for Point Hope, and Prof. 
W. T. Lopp, of Indiana, and Prof. H. R. 
Thornton, of Virginia, for Cape Prince of 
Wales. i 


These men, in their isolation and 
self-denial, are commended to the constant 
|remembrance of Christians. Let daily 
|prayer ascend in behalf of themselves 
and their work. ; . 

U. S. R. M. Sreammr Bear, May 28 
1890. | 


| 


‘THE EVENING STAR, 


WASHINGTON: 


DHURSDAY...... 0.0.40... ADFHL 3, 18900, 


CROSBY S, NOYES................. Editor, 


Artistic Homes Planned Here. 
The Bureau of Education is establishing | 
school houses at Cape Sable, Point Barrow and 
other places in Northern Alaska, and, under the 
direction of Dr. Sheldon Jackson. Mr. T. FB, | 
Schneider, the architect of this city, has pre- | 
pared the plans, The buildings will be of 
wood and mostly made in California and 
shipped to Alaska and put together. The 
houses will each contain a large school room 
and rooms for the instructors, These houses 
haye to be built in the strongest possible man- 
ner to resist the terrific winds. The Point} 
Barrow house will be twenty miles further 
north than any house in America owned by the 
United States government. ‘The instructors of 


often during a whole season no vessel can | 
brave the ice of the northern seas, 


RB 


ays, is on | “the north east side of the extreme: North- 


o. 6 


“of the Biicnie he says Nearly atl ov hipaa are 
“dad i in furs from head io foot. 
continuous day for three weeks, but l:ave not seen 
tmuch of the sun as it has been foggy and cloudy. 
However, I have seen the run three times at mid- 
+ night” Dr. Jackson went to Point Barrow to estab- 
‘| Tish a school, and the teacher, Professor L. M. Steven- 
“son is already on the ground. 


ete s 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1890. | 


ae Soe ] 


Dr. Sheldon J ackson, now for some years, 
the efficient United States General Agent of 
Edueation for Alaska, elsewhere gives some 

f very interesting particulars tou¢hing the gen-| 
eral work of‘missions and EaveatioN in our 
great North Pacific Possessions. The staunch 
little steamer from which he dates, is probably 
at this moment picking her way among the 
icebergs of the Behring Sea—an evangel in- 
deed, having respect to the errand of those 
who aecompany Dr. Jackson as missionary 
teachers to the natives. Thus the present year 
will mark a distinct advance in the work in 
Alaska, its utmost bounds having been reach- 
ed. We are sure the churches will not forget 
those who occupy these far outposts, 


AN TET TE SL 


| 
ON THE SHORES OF THE POLAR SEA. 


_..In_ 1887, Presbyterian Missions commenced in 
“Sontheastern Alaska. The Moravians followed in 
1885 to the valley of the Kuskoquine, and in 1886 to 
the valley of the Nuskegak. In 1886 the Episcopa- 
lians and Roman Catholics commenced in the valley 
of the Yukon. In 1885 the Friends established them- 
' selves at Douglass Island, and the General Govern- 

ment commenced a system of day schools. Im 1887 

_ the Swedish Lutherans opened missions at Unalaklik 

and Yakutat; and in 1889 the Methodists entered 

Unalaska.. 

_ Inthe Fall of 1889, Lieut. Commander Bihanieac 
‘Stockton, U.S.N., who had just returned from a | 
cruise in the Arctic, called my attention to the de- | 

graded condition of the Esquimaux in Northern }, 
raion I brought the facts to the attention of Dr. || 

W. 1. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, who | 

entered heartily into the plan of establishing schools 
i among them. The region being so remote and bar- 
| barous, Dr. Harris preferred placing the schools 
under the supervision of well known missionary 
organizations. As the Moravians have been so suc- 
cessful in educating and civilizing the Esquimaux 
i] of Greenland and Labrador, the oversight of the 
; schools was first offered to them. Having their 

. hands full of work in South-western Alaska, they |- 
very reluctantly declined the offer. 

I then visited the missionary societies in New York 
city, with the following result: Point Barrow was 
taken by the Presbyterian Home Missions Society, | 
Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard of New York city generously 
pledging ecessary funds. Cape Prince of Wales | 

e American Missionary Association 
she Congregational Church of 
ibuting eine: money; and 


~ 


ACKSON has gone ‘ar to the North. | 
a August 2d he was at Point Barrow, which, he! 


We have now had. 


_ venson of Versailles, Ohio. At that most northern 


: up 
a aska, and are central ootkts 
e nomadic Donn lanep of the interi 


adie: and. Reaohate residence at Cape Prince of 
| Wales, and also at Point Hope, and next season a 
similar building at Point Barrow. For the present. 
year the teacher at Point Barrow will be compelled 
{ to utilize as best he ¢an, buildings belonging to the 
| Government and the Pacific Whaling Company. 
Through the special permission of the Hon. Wm, 
Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, and the cour- 
tesy of Capt. M. A. Healy commanding, Iam allow- 
ed transportation on the U. S. revenue marine 
steamer Bear, which is under orders to visit the 
Arctic and reprovision the refuge station at Point 
Barrow. 

The teachers with their supply of provisions for a | 
| year, and the lumber and other material for their 
school buildings, will sail from San Francisco, about 
June 1st, on the steam schooner Jennie. The Jennie 
| will convey them to Fort Clarence, near Behring 
Straits, where they will be transferred to a “‘ wha- |_ 
ler,” and thus reach their destination, I expect to 
meet them upon their arrival, and assist them in | 
getting started. 

The teacher for Point Barrow is Prof. L. M. Ste- |, 


settlement of North America he will experience 
alike the long Arctic day and night of nearly three 
monthseach. His outlook on the seaward side both 
Summer and Winter will be the great perpetual ice- 
fields, stretching indefinitely towards the North 
Pole, Spring and Fall before his front door great || 
whales will play, as they pass up and down the coast, 
and the walrus and seal flounder upon the ice floes; 
while in Wifater an occasional polar bear will prowl 
around his dwelling. 

In July and August the wind drives the great ice 
field from the shore, and a channel is made for the 
adventurous Revenue Cutter bringing the annual 
mail and supplies for the station. To this game re- 
gion come each Summer from thirty-five to forty 
whalers, carrying about 1500 sailors. 

For a few weeks or months, according to the sea- 
son, all is life and stir, then the great ice field 
Swings back to the shore—the gate is shut and the 
village is cut off for another twelve months from all 
communication from the outside world. 

The season is usually from two to three months, 
although in 1879 and again in 1886 the ice gate re- 
mained shut and no yessels were able to reach Point 
Barrow. 

The natives are said to be filthy and degraded. 
But it is a cause of profound thanksgiving that con- 
secrated men have beenfound, who are willing to go 
to them with the Gospel that alone can lift the na- | 
tives out of their dirt and barbarism, light up their | : “ 
cheerless and joyless lives, and bring hope to their 
hopeless hearts. 

Afew weeks agolI made a call through the relig- 
ious press for two or three gentlemen teachers for 
that distant field, and twenty-four persons volun- d 
teered, among whom were twelve ladies. Prof. L. mc 
M. Stevenson was selected for Point Barrow, Dr. 

Driggs of Pennsylvania for Point Hope, and Prof. | 

W.. Lopp of Indiana and Prof. H. R. Thornton of | 
Virginia for Capé Prince of Wales. These men in 
their isolation and self-denial are commended to the | 
constant remembrance of Christians. Let daily 
prayer ascend in behalf of themselves and their | 
work. ‘ SHELDON JACKSON. | 

U.S. R. M, Steamer Bear, May 28, 1890. 


On Potak SHorEs.—One of the unique events in the} 
educational world this present summer is the establish- a 
ment, by the U. S. Bureau of Education, of three schools \~ _ 
on the shores of the Polar Sea. This work has been 4 
intrusted to Dr. Sheldon Jackson, general agent of edu- iS 
cation for Alaska. Dr. Jackson is now en route on a 
government steamer for that remote corner of the earth. ban 
The teachers, with supplies for a year, the lumber and} * 
other material for the necessary school buildings and 
teachers’ residences, will sail from San Francisco June 1, 
reaching the farthermost school in August. 
are for the Arctic Eskimo, and will be located at Point 
Barro, the northernmost point of the mainland of the 
continent, at Cape Prince of Wales, the westernmost point, | x) 
and at Point Hope. 


rs 


' By Sheldon Jackson, D.D., U. 8., General Agent of Education 


'. A word of command—a jingle of a bell—the 


| from their houses, I little thought that I should 


IMS : $3.00 a Year, in Advance, Postage Paid. | 
ec Vee Asia, as a reward for having fed and cared for 
some American sailors, wrecked on their coast. 
These presents are to be distributed on this trip. | 
Then scattered through Behring Sea, and in the | 
Arctic Ocean, are islands so remote and inac- | 
ceasible, that the ordinary census taker cannot 
reach them; hence the commanding officer of | 
| the revenue steamer has been appointed a special | 
| agent for the taking of the eleventh census in) 
| those places; this giyes me an opportunity of | 
| visiting these little known regions. Again, the | 
steamer is charged with the duty of conveying | 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as second-class | the material for a store-house and a supply of 
7 provisions for the Government refuge station, 
| at Point Barrow. And last, but not least, the; 
commanding officer is authorised to furnish 
| guch assistance as he can in the erection of} 


| gchool buildings at Cape Prince of Wales and_| 


Point Hope. 

These ordinary and special duties combined 
~ | with the remoteness of the waters and the 
| strange people visited, make the present trip 
'.one of unusual interest and importance. 
Through the permission of the Hon. Wm, Win- 
| dom, late Secretary of the Treasury, Captain M. 
| A. Healey, commanding officer, has very kindly 
- offered transportation, in order that I may es- 
tablish the two schools previously referred to, 
and one at Point Barrow. Also that I may have 
| the opportunity of inspecting the various native 
| settlements with reference to the establishment 
| of future schools. 

The vessel making the above trip is the U. 
'S. Revenue Marine Steamer “Bear.” Itis a bark- 
entine rigged steamer, 198 feet long, 30 feet 
| ae and 18.5 feet deep with a capacity of 714 | 
tons. It was built at Greenock, Scotland, in | 
| 48174 for the Dundee sealing and whaling fleet. It | 
is an excellent sea boat, and the best in the | 
It is also a) 
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CRUISE OF THE U. 8S. REVENUE STEAMER | 
“BEAR” IN BEHRING SEA AND 
ARCTIC OCEAN—1890. 


The Men that Carry the Stars and Stripes Amid 
Polar Ice. 


for Alaska, 


thump of a propeller—the turn of a wheel, and 
we were off for a five months cruise in Sun- 
down Seas and beyond, among the ice fields of 
the frozen North. 

When as a boy, I read with eager interest the 
adventures of the whalers and saw rude pictures | 
of the great underground houses of Kamtschat- || ayetic Ocean for work in the ice. 
ka and the Polar regions, with. queer looking very comfortable vessel, the forward deck being 
people dressed in furs, and their faces tattooed, || rgofed over, giving much shelter to the sailors. 
climbing up and down notched poles to and|) ye Rear came prominently before the country 
lin connection with Commmander Schley’s ex- 
_pedition, fitted out by the U. S. Government | 


ever personally visit those far away strange peo- 
ple; much less that I should be. the first to es- 
tablish schools and missions among them. 

But here I am, on sa Government steamer, 


| After the rescue the Bear was turned over to 
| the Treasury Department, for the Revenue Mar- 
purposing to spend a portion of the summer |) ine service in Behring Sea and the Arctic Ocean, 
with the whaling fleet in uncharted seas, where} qe commanding officer is Captain Michael A. 
the season does not pass, that vessels are not | Healy; an officer justly rendered famous by his 


crashed in the ice, or broken to pieces on the] jong and remarkably snecesstal, service in the 
‘rocks, or disappear and never return to tell the |) gangerous waters of Alaska. Capt. Healy was 
‘story of disaster. Here I am, on the way t0}| porn in Georgia, but was early sent North to 
Yocate teachers and’ missionaries, and superin-| gohool. At the age of fifteen he went. to sea, 
tend the erection of school houses and teachers} and has followed a seafaring life ever since. In 
among the underground dwellers of the Sum-| the Kast and West Indies—in the Mediterranean 
mer’s midnight sun and the Winter's long Arce-| ynd Australian waters, he passed through all 
‘srades of the merchant service—from before 
The trip is the ordinary annual cruise of one ne mast to the Captaincy. In 1865 he entered 
of the U. S. Revenue Marine Steamers. Season] thé U.S. Revenue service as 3rd Lieutenant and 
after season it goes north in the spring to en- | rose rapidly to the Captaincy. In 1867, as 2nd 
force the revenue laws and practically to do po- |. Tjieutenant, he came around Cape Horn to the 
lice duty around the seal islands of Behring Sea || pacific coast with the Revenue Steamer, Reli- 
and the native settlements, stretching from Ka- |) ynoe (Leo). For two years he was in the Sitka 
diak, fifteen hundred miles to Attu, and from || station, in the Reliance and Lincoln. 
Unalaska twelve hundred miles northward to}| Returning to the East, he was in 1874 again 


sent to the Pacific coast, bringing the Revenue 


Point Barrow. Also, as faras possible, to be on 
a to assist when disaster or shipwreck over- || Steamer Rush, around by the Straits of Magel- 
aay In 1880 he was Ist Lieutenant of the Reve- | 


takes the whalers; to search after missing ves- 

sels,—to note the bearing of different points of | | 
; d, islands etc.,—to determine the position of } 

‘bars and reefs encountered—to keep a record 


tie night. 


tan. 
nue steamer Corwin, which was sent into the 


Aretic to search for the missing steamer Jean- 
nette; and from that time to the present has 
made an annual cruise in Behring Sea or the| 
Arctic or both. This long continued experience 
has :nade him better acquainted with the Arctic 
people, coasts and navigation in Alaska than 
any other person. His knovJedge of the per- 
\sonal character 


>| tant section, T 


the captains of the whaling vessels. In 1881 he 


| tion, he found his ship 150 tiles from where | 


| nest,” at the mast head, with glass in hand, 


ey 


both white and native, 


individual 


» both y in « 
un found to be remarkably aee 
and just. ‘ 


. His practical knowledge of the coast caused! 
his. advice to be much sought and valued by” 


was made commanding officer of the Reyenue 
steamer Rush; in 1882, of the steamer Corwin; 
and in 1886 of the steamer Bear, which position 
he still holds. From 1882 to the present, in ad> 
dition to his ordinary duties as a commanding 
officer of a U.S. Revenue cutter, his mission’ 
has ben one of succor to vessels and ship- 
wrecked sailors in distress. More than half of 
his cruise is taken up in following the whaling 
fleet, amid blinding storms of sleet and sniow, 
and days of impenetrable fog,and danger through 
treacherous currents and grinding masses of ice 
and violent gales. Upon one occasion, he was. 
seven weeks in a continuous fog, and when it 
finally lifted, so that he could get his true posi- 
peal Le eae 
“dead reckoning” said it should be. At another 
time, he was 75 consecutive hours in the “crow’s | 


watching anxiously every movement of the ice 
pack around him. 

Tn 1882 he drove the little steamer Corwin | 
into the heavy fields of drifting ice in Behring. 
Sea, until every timber quivered as he hastened 
to the relief of the crew of the U. S. S. Rogers, | 
burned upon the inhospitable shores of Siberia, | 
and 43 men gave hearty cheers for the flag and 
men that had boldly ventured for their rescue. 
While in the ice, she saved 14 wrecked sailors 
of the American whaling bark, Sappho; and, 
three days after, picked up nine perishing na-— 
tives driven out to sea’'in a storm. In 1884, 
hearing that the whaler Bowhead was crushed in 
the ice, 30 miles north of Icey Point, he again 
drove his vessel into the ice, and for two days 
sought his way through fog and heavy masses 
of grinding ice, from 30 to 50 feet thick, until 
the shipwrecked sailors were reached and saved. | 
The same season, sailors from the wrecked | 
schooner Caleb Eaton, and four-destitute sailors | 


, thirty whaling vessels lay at anchor at Point} 


for the relief of Lieut. Greely and his party. | 


}cued Mr. J. B. Vincent, the sole survivor of 18 


'shells. 


, peculiaritie,. and reputation of | 


\from the bark Dawn, were picked up. In 1885, ° 


|Marsh, north of Icy Cape. It was a day lone to} 
‘be remembered. An Arctic storm came on, two | 
vessels went ashore, and sixteen lost them] 
‘anchors and were drifting hopelessly to de-|/ 
|struction in the ice, and five men were drowned, 
}when Captain Healy, who seems to be at hand |, 
when most needed, by heroic efforts, rescued the | 
04 sailors from the two vessels ashore in the} 
breakers; and then going after the sixteen ves- |) 
sels adrift towed them one by one, to places of | 
safety, In 1886 he saved the crew of the Hunter, 
stove in by the ice, and in 1887 found and res- 


| wrecked sailors of the bark Napoleon, lost in the 
|ice two years before. On August 3rd, 1888, the: 
whaling fleet was gathered around Point Bar-} 
row, waiting for the ice to open and allow them] 
|to go east, when it began blowing from the | 
|Southwest, The wind increased to a gale, 
and soon great fields of ice, shivering, crashing} 
jand grinding, were bearing down irresistibly | 
on the fated ships. 
Heavy iron cables parted like so many strings; |. 
|great strong ships crushed like so many egg 
As soon as it was possible to move, Cap- 
tain Healy was at work, amid crashing spars 
and hulls, towing this and that vessel out of | 
danger, and picking up this and that struggling 
sailor, until 160 freezing, despairing and perish- | - 
ing.men were taken on board, 110 of whom were 
landed in San Francisco. ‘ 

During these ten years, Captain Healy has 
taken from the bleak and sterile coast of West- 
ern and Arctic Alaska, to San Francisco, over 
800 shipwrecked sailors, over 100 destitute } 
miners, and scores of sick sailors needing medi- 
cal attendance—nearly half a thousand men} 


ae 


| another 
“wonder that t] 


solutions 0 ‘thanks. No of coffee, Gee outth pound, each, of butter beet 
ress of the United States | cheese, one-half pint of beans, one- halt pint, 


‘should recognize the life- -saving record of such a{ each, of molasses and ‘vinegar. 


“man, and vote him the thanks of the Nation. 
i But it is somewhat strange that societies, or- 


| discovered him, whose record of daring and gal- 
lant deeds of iaveaniy i is unexcelled. 


shipwrecked sailors, his record is equally bril- 
liant in protecting the thousands of half-civil- 
ized natives from the rapacity of the white man, 
jand the demoralization that comes from the 
white man’s rum. In vast stretches of coast 
(from 10,000 to 12,000 miles is a seagon’s cruise) 


‘steamer is the only evidence of the authority of | 


| the Government ever seen, and the only protec- 


tion afforded. When Cashin Healy commenced 
cruising in these waters, schooners loaded with 
rum were visiting every native settlement along 
the vast coast. And even some of the whalers 
were not above trafficing in the accursed stuff. 
The temptations were very great,when a_ bot- 
tle of whiskey would purchase $500 worth of furs, 
-} and the profits were a thousand fold. At that 
| time the demoralization of intemperance was 
| threatening the extinction of the native race. 
Through the vigilance, firmness and tact of 


| Captain Healy, this trade has been almost broken 


mm intemperance as Arctic Alaska. 

Thad read from time to time the reports of 
{ the annual cruise of the Revenue cutter in Behr- 
ing Sea and the Arctic Ocean, but until this 
isit I had no adequate knowledge of the great 
-|work done for humanity, and the protection 
| afforded the natives. The executive and second 
officer in command is Lieutenant Albert Buhner 
Lie gentleman who impresses me as concentrated 
energy itself; he has come up through the vari- 
“ous grades of the merchant service, until now 
he isa thorough seaman. I rarely ever went 
‘on deck day or night, that Lieutenant Buhner 
was not on the alert. The navigator is second 
Lieutenant J. H. Quinan. The Chief Engineer 
_}is Horace Hassell, who in his earlier years, 


| learned and eheed at the trade of making en- 


_ | cers in the “ward room, 


| gines and boilers; his assistants are Charles W. 

Munroe and Wm. C. Myers. Mr. Myers is also 
photographer of the expedition. The other offi- 
* are Lieutenants D. J. 
| Ainsworth and F. H. Dimock, and Surgeon E. 
R. Holmes. Lieutenant Dimock has special 
charge of taking the census on the islands of 
| Alaska, so remote that they are seldom visited, 
| except by a Government vessel. 


ant and companionable a set of men as one 
needs to while away the tediousness of a long 


| | sea voyage. In the Captain’s cabin, besides your 
| correspondent, is the Captain’s wife, who is a| 


1? Boston lady of culture and refinement, also, not 
| | to be overlooked, a parrot. Polly with her mimic- 


) | ry and droll ways is a great favorite. 


The crew 
j numbers about forty men. 


They are divided into port and _ starboard 


_ | Watches, and are on duty four hours alternate- 


‘ly. The men turn to at 5 o’clock A. M., when 
the watch on duty washes down the decks, 
scrubs out the boats and cleans up the ship; this 
vis completed at 8 o’clock, when breakfast is 
served. After breakfast the brass work is pol- 
ished and the finishing work given for inspec- 
At 10 the first officer and 
le ship, and report to 
At 3 o'clock P. M., 


He 


ganized to encourage heroism in the saving of | attle. 
life, by the conferring of medals, have not yet] had come up Puget Sound on the preceding day, 


/unknown to divibuation: the flag of the Revenue | 


| 
i 


) 


; { | Cape Erskine, rounded Priest's 
|} up on the American side of the coast: so that no | 


| part of the United States is to-day so free | 


June, 1890, we steamed out of the harbor of Se- 
The U. S. Revenue Steamer Wolcott 


to escort us down the Sound and bid us good- 
bye and a fair voyage. At 9 o’clock P. M. we 


As enviable as is his record in the relief of sweep by the light house at Cape Flattery, and 


pass out to sea. For nine days and nights we 
sail steadily west, without seeing land or sail; }/ 
and scarcely bird or fish. 
June 12th, as we were gathered in the tee of the 


4 


smoke stack, on account of its agreeable warmth, | 


|—a favorite place during the whole voyage for 
| Mrs. Healy and myself—land was sighted which 
| proved to be Unineak Island. The next morn- 
ing, rising early, we were passing through Aku- 
tan Pass. The storm and fogs and rough waves 
of the preceding days were gone. The. water 
was as quiet as amill pond. Pinnacles of rocks, 
isolated and in groups, were to the right and to 
the left of us. Bold headlands, thousands of feet 
in height; mountain slopes, covered with mosses 


snow; yolcanoes, with their craters hid in the 
clouds, were on either side; and all lighted up 
by the morning sun, made a scene of surpassing 
loveliness and beauty. In due time we swept by 
rock, and were 


Unalaska, the commercial metropolis of the 
Aleutian Islands, and Behrings Sea. 


The officers in the ward room make up as pleas- | 


of | - whether Asia_had and | _communicatic O 


Twelve miles further, and, at 11 o’clock A.M. 
we were at the dock of the Alaska Commercial 
Company, in the Aleutian islands. 


eeaueDAl MARCH 12, are 


ee 


a 


| of every variety of shade, and great patches of | 


On the evening of || 


| Aleutian Islands. 


At 4 o’clock, on the morning of the 3rd. ot| : 


- On January 28th e Emperor died, but. the 
expeditions were energetically pushed by his 
‘widow and daughter. _ The first expedition, from 
1725 to 1730, explored Behring Strait, and set- 
tled the question of separation between Asia and 
| America. The second expedition was fitted out 
by the Empress Catherine, and consisted of two 
vessels, the St.. Paul, commanded by Behring 
himself, and the St. Peter, in charge of Alexei 
Tlich Chirikoff, second in command. The expe- | 
dition was accompanied by several scientists, 
and sailed from Avatcha Bay, Kamtschatka, on 
the 4th of June, 1741. This “irk fated expedition 
discovered the mainland of Alaska and the) 
But the remnant that brought 
back the news of the discovery of North- West- 
ern America, also brought with them the beau- 
tiful furs of the sea otter, and wide awake mer- 
chants were not slow to see their opportunity. | 
As the adventurous hunt of the little sable 
had led the hardy Cossack and extended Russian | 
dominion from’ the Ural Mountains, across Asia, 
to Kamtschatka and Behring Sea, so now the 
hunt of the sea otter was to extend Russian 
settlement two thousand miles along the coast 


| 


in Unalaska Bay at Tlieluk, better known as | é : 
| Behring’s expedition—in the spring of 1743, | 


of America. A few months after the return of 
Emililian Bassof formed a partnership with a 

wealthy Moscow merchant, built a small vessel 

named the “Kapiton,” and commenced the fur 

trade of the newly discovered islands. On his 

second trip,-in 1745, he collected 1,600 sea otters, 

2,000 fur seal and 2,000 blue arctic foxes. | 

This was the commencement on the part of) 

| the merchants of Siberia of a mad race after the 
furs of Alaska. A race so mad that they could 

not wait the securing of proper material for the 


building of safe vessels and the procuring of | 
trained seamen. Boats were hastily construct- 


nt =! ed of planks fastened together with raw-hide or 


seal skin thongs. In these unseaworthy boats, 


CRUISE OF THE “BEAR” IN BEHRING SEA| without charts or compass, they boldly ventured | 


AND ARCTIC OCEAN—1890. 


A Half-Century of Russian Dishonor—The Russian 
Settlement of the Aleutian Islands—Cruel Treat- 
ment of Natives—Methodist Missions. 


By Sheldon Jackson, D.D,, U. §, General Agent of Education | 


for Alaska, 


The Aleutian Islands! What memories come 
back to us from childhood, of Captain Cook’s 
voyages and adventures, a hundred years ago, 
in these far north- western waters; of the strange 
| people he met, and strange things hesaw. And 
now I am here myself on my second visit. 
This wonderful Archipelego consists of a narrow 
chain of islands, extending from the end of the 
| Alaskan peninsula i in a general westerly direc- 
tion, for a thousand miles, to Attu, the west- 
/ernmost limit of the land possessions of ‘the 
United States. This chain of islands separates 
| Behring Sea from the Pacific Ocean, and gives 
definiteness to the Russian and American claim of 
a “closed sea.” The discovery of these islands, 
by Europeans, is due to the unbounded ambi- 
tion of Peter the Great of Russia, who having 
founded a Russian Empire in Europe and Asia, 
would also found one in America. The western 
coast of America had been explored as far as 
Cape Mendocino, California. But from Califor- 
nia, north, it was a vast unknown region—“ the 


to sea, and the half of them found a watery | 
grave. Those that did return in safety with a 
fair cargo received from 2,000 to 3,000 roubles 
‘each for their share of the proae. 

On the 26th of September, 1745, for the first 
time the discharge of fire-arms was heard on 
the Aleutian Islands. A native was shot on the 
island of Agattu by a party of Russians under 
Chuprof. The next month on the island of 
Attu, by the same party, ten men were shot, 
that the Russians might secure women for im- 
/moral purposes. 

Then commenced a reign of lust, robbery and | 
bloodshed, which lasted for fifty years. One} 
Feodor Solovief is reported to have alone killed 
3,000 Aleuts. One Sergeant Pushkaref, on leav- 
ing the Aleutian islands for Kamtschatka, stole | 


| twenty-five young women for the use of his. 


crew. Allof these women were afterward killed t 
or drowned on the Siberian coast. — 
Veniaminof, who was the leading Greek priest 
and first bishop in Alaska, declares that during | 
that dreadful period Aleuts were used as targets 
for Russian practice in firing; that one Solovief, 
finding the inhabitants of several of the Unalas- | 
ka eS assembled on. Peg Island, Sey an | 


slain. 
: One Lazaref, threw over ipnstipioes f cut wi 


great northern mystery, with its Anian strait, 
and Biber. mountains and divers others fabulous 
tales.” To solve these mysteries—to de 


——- .  ———e 


knives and dolit 6 en with axes, a num 


a ate by. the. His. 


clares that it was a very 
t ate He place the number mur- 


+4 


ean be botehies summarized as follows:—on the | 
cere side, from $15, 000,000 to $20,000,000 worth 
Js fof furs: on the debit side, thousands of Russians 
drowned, died of scurvy and killed by natives, 
and thousddds of natives Pee lerery murdered by 
| the Russians. 
aa A better day dawned for the poor natives of | 
Alaska in the coming of Grigor Ivanovich She- 
likof, a merchant of Okhotsk, who has been 
justly styled the founder of the Russian colonies 
in Alaska. He introduced reforms in the methods 
| of hunting, redressed abuses, formed permanent 
| settlements, and procured concessions and power 
from the Emperor. 
_ The work commenced by him was afterwards 
enlarged by Alexander Baranof. 


Sary,, chief of the Rus- | bat 


slavery. Te, Pg eee 
But Unalaska has § since seen prey es Se eae 
been visited by a better class. On the 16th of 


a Russian fee expedition, dropped his 
anchor and wintered on the island. 

In 1778 it was visited by the celebrated Cap- 
tain Cook, with his ships “Resolution” and 
“Discovery.” On the 2ist of July, 1787, Cap- 
tain Martine in command of two Spanish vessels 
on a tour of exploration, landed and took pos- 
session of the island in the name of the King of 
Spain. 

In 1709 Unalaska was visited Age one of, the | 


most remarkable men of the day, Alexander 
_Baranof, who was to rule Alaska for the next | 
‘twenty-eight years, bring order out of confus- 


ion, and, carfying out and enlarging the plans 
of the merchant Shelikof, create a Russian Em- | 
pire in America. 


| The largest and most important of the Aleu- | 
te | tian Islands is Unalaska. This island is 120 
% miles long and forty wide. It contains three 
-— os “Separate groups of mountains. It also has an 
active volcano, Makushin, 5,474 feet high. | 
From a cave at the Cpathors ead of the island | 
| were taken eleven mumnnies for the Smithso- | 
Bb nian Institute. | 
It also possesses several deep bays, of which 
| Unalaska is one of the longest. In their season | 
'cod-fish, salmon, halibut and herring abound in | 
those waters. 
~The island was first sighted a Lieutenant | 
‘Chirikof of Behring’s Expedition, on the 4th of 
| September, 1741. The first landing was made 
by a merchant of Turinsk, Stepan Glottof, in 
the vessel Yulian. This was in the fall of 1759. | 
Glottof gave the world the first. map of that | 
region, and is said to have baptized many of 
the natives into the Greek faith. 
_ To the average American the Aleutian islands 
‘seem so remote, and concerning them s0 little is 
own, that but few think of them as having | 
‘been fhe theatre of stirring events, and as hay- | 
ing a history extending back 150 years, but such 
as the‘case. _ 
_ Unalaska shares with the other islands in that 
er history. For thirty years it was a struggle be- 
jtween the rapacious, cruel and bloody fur- trader 
4 land the Aleuts striving to preserve their homes: 
# ‘and freedom. The end was the complete sub- 
4 ‘| jugation of the natives. 
; q In January, 1762 a party of fur-hunters, under | 
v be the leadership of Golodof and Pushkaref landed: 
¢ Jupon theisland. Owing to their excesses against 
‘ee. natives, several were killed and the rest fled 
the island the following May. But the island 
was too rich in furs to be given up. That same 
fall another party came under the leadership of 
Drushinnin. Outraging the natives, the latter 
commenced on the 4th of December, a series of 
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attacks which resulted in the breaking up of the | 


Russian settlement, only four out of 150 men es- 
eaping with their lives. 

In August 1763, Captain Korovin of the vessel 
St. Troitska formed a settlement. _ This also was 
‘broken up by the natives. 

In 1764 Captain Solovief formed a eettlemcit 
His stay on _the island was marked by such 
the few. who. survived 
were “completely subj 1g; - His name. has 
l years of local tradition 
mong other things, 
upon the. -pene- 
binding twelve 
them | 


i 


On the 30th of September of that year, the 
ship Trekh Sviatiteli, upon which he had em- 
barked for Kadiak Island, was wrecked, and he 
was compelled to spend the winter at Unalaska. 
He improved his time by studying the character 
of the people with whom he had to deal, and 
forming the plans which he afterwards so suc- 
cessfully executed. In 1808 a rude log chapel 


| was erected for the worship of the Greek church. 


This was torn down in 1826, and a better church 
built in its place. In or about 1795, a Greek 
priest, Father Maka, took up his abode on the 


| isiand, and had great success in baptizing the | 


natives. 


He was followed in 1824 by Innocentius {Ven- 


jiaminof, who was made Bishop of all Alaska in 


/1840. He was subsequently recalled to Russia | 


and made Metropolitan of Moscow, the highest ec- 
'clesiastical position in the Russo-Greek church. 

On the 25th of June, 1791, the island was 
visited by Captain Billings in charge of the Rus- | 


sian “ Astronomical and Geographical Expedition | 
for navigating the frozen sea and describing its | 


coasts, islands &c.” 

In August 1815, the place was visited by the 
Russian exploring expedition in search of the 
“North West Passage” on the Rurik, Otto von 
Kotzebue commanding. 

In 1827 a Russian exploring expedition, under 
the command of Captain Lutke visited the is- 
land. 

From the beginning of Russian rule to the 
present day, it has been the commercial metrop- 
olis of the Aleutian Islands and Behring Sea. - 

But after all this stirring history of a century || 
and a half, it is rather disappointing to learn 
that up to twenty years ago, when the Ameri- 
cans took possession, it was still a small village |. 
of barabaras or dirt huts, partly underground, 


'\—the Russian conquerors having largely adopted 


native ways of living. Since then the village 
has been greatly improved and almost rebuilt 


Company. They have erected eighteen small, 
‘but comfortable frame cottages for their em- 
| ployes, ‘together with residences for officers, 
istore, wharf and ware-houses. The village has 
a population of from fourteen to twenty white 
men, two white women and about 400 Aleuts 
and Creoles. 
and parsonage and school house, | 

Upon landing, I was met by Professor John 
A. Tuck, who, with his estimable wife, is in 
charge of the Government school. The .three 
days that the- steamer remained at ‘Unalaska 
were given to the work of the school.» Sanita 

The first year of their work can been. ee 


e ninth pager successful, and 


|} Mrs. L. H. Daggett of Boston, they. 


September, 1768, Captain Levashef, in charge of. 


| dressed in long white dresses, with a blue 


Society of the Uni ed 
under advisement for two 
| years, and for which, under the lead 


raising funds. i, 

During my stay I had the satisfaction of 
‘ing the “Home” commenced by Profes 
/Mrs. Tuck taking into their family two ort 
girls from the island.of Attu, A- suitable b 
ing for the “Home” will be erected by the mM 
odist ladies this coming spring. 

On Sabbath afternoon, June 15th, é preac 
the school-room. On the occasion of my 
1886 I held a religious service, by invita 
the parlor of the Alaska Gommereal Com 
house. These were the first Protestant, ser 
ever held on the Aleutian Islands. ; 
On Sabbath morning I attended t 
Church, and saw the services in connecti 
Be an ot children. Hom teen infants 


priest had in his ina a silver spook 
handle about a foot long, and a bowl a 
‘size of that of a spoon for a salt-cellar. 
this spoon the priest dipped water from 
|cup into the mouth of the babe, the at 
priest holding a napkin under the ‘child’ 
| After receiving the water, the cup was. Pp 
to the lips of the babe. The mother or 
mother then carried it to a side table, w 
received a small piece of bread, and i 0) 
enough, a drink of water to wash down the] 
|From the bread table, the child was carried 
the altar platform, and its lips pressed toa pi 

ture of the Vi Yirgin and Child. The e babe w 


+ 


kissed by its god- mother. These babes 


silk ribbon sash around the waist. : 
During my stay at Unalaska I was please 


| eral way interested in the highest welfare 


| A conspicuous example of its humanity 


| and twenty-five to thirty fox skins a 
at the expense of the Alaska Commercial | 


The Greek church has a ehureh 


‘make the acquaintance of Mr. Rudolph — 
mann, who is the General Manager of the 
Commercial Company for this region. — 

While the Alaska Commercial Company failed 
'secure the renewal of the lease of the Seal Isl 
at the late letting, they still have a larg 
profitable fur trade, and are more or les 
/ested in fisheries and mining. 

The failure of the Alaska Commercial Co 
_ to secure the lease of the Seal Islands was 
ed to me by both white men and natives 
officers of the Government, who had no 
ary interest in the Company, but are in | 


the natives. 
More than any purely commercial compan 
which I have any knowledge the Alaska Cot 
mercial Company dealt humanely wit 
“native population. It gave them empl yme 
pat a fair compensation; it provided m: 
of its employes with comfortable house 
of rent, and largely supported the widow: 
e hand of the communities where it 
ing stations. 


treatment afforded the hundred native: resi 
‘on Attu Island. For nine years past th ¢ 
of the island has averaged but three 


annual income of about $2 for each person 2 
‘ing all these years the Company has pt 
‘for the whole population. This year th 

withdrawn their white store-keeper, but 

$1,300 worth of provisions, and placed thei 
‘charge of a native to deal out as the oC 
“may require. I have heard of similar 
other places. All honor to the Alaska ¢ Com p 
| cial Company for its humanity. 


© i An Active Befhee, et Thrown up in Behring 
Sea—The Rept Islands—Killing Fur Seal. 


By Sheldem Faskou’, D.D., U. 8 General Agent of Education 
for Alaska, 

There is always more or less pleasurable an- 
ticipation ina visit to new lands. This becomes 
exhilaration when these lands are new in the 
sense of an active geological process that is 
changing their form. 

We speak of the permanence of the “everlast- 
ing hills,” but when we see hills themselves 
| crumbling, and water taking the place of great 
masses of rock that have for centuries stood un- 
moved amid the upheaval and subsidence of sur- 
rounding mountains, a strange feeling of awe 

and instability comes over the mind. 

This is the condition of things at Bogoslof Is- 
land (St. John the Theologian), Behring Sea. 

Four or five miles west of Unalaska Island is 
thatof Umnak. From its northern side, stretch- 
ing out for miles into Behring Sea, isareef. At 
the time of Captain Cook’s visit in 1778, the 
northern end of this reef was marked by a rock 
| 875 feet high rising from the sea in the form of 
a tower. This he named “Ship Rock.” 

On the 18th of May, 1796, during a violent 
storm, from the north-west, the inhabitants of 
Unalaska and Umnak Islands were startled by 
distant explosions and rumbling shocks of an 
earthquake. On the morning of the third day, 
when the sky had cleared, it was found that an 
island one and three-quarters miles long, and 
‘three-quarters of a mile wide, in the form of a 
cone 2,240 feet high, had been thrown up out of | 
1 jthe sea 1,200 feet distant from Ship Rock. 
i Kight years afterwards, some hunters visiting 
| the spot found the adjacent sea still warm and 
the rocks too hot for landing. 

The island continued to grow in circumference 
and height until 1823. Since then it has gradu- 
ally decreased in height until in 1884 it measured 
but 324 feet. In 1882 the natives reported Bo- 
goslof as again smoking. On the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1883, Captain Anderson of the schooner 
‘Matthew Turner sailed partly around the island. 
He reported that a new island had appeared | 
half a mile in circumference, and was throwing | 
| out great masses of rock and smoke and steam. | 

On the 20th of October, 1883, a shower of vol- | 
eanic ashes fell at Unalaska, and was supposed 
to come from this island. The first landing 
and official investigation was made on the 21st 
of May, 1884, by Captain M. A. Healy, com- 
manding U. S. Revenue Steamer Corwin. 

The new cone proved to be about 1,760 feet | 
from the old one, the two being connected by a 
low sand-spit 326 feet wide, with Ship Rock on 
the spit between the two cones. The extreme 
length of the island was found to be 7,904 feet, 
its general trend S. E. by E. and N, W. by W. 

From the 17th to the 22nd of last February 
the sky was obscured with a cloud of ashes, a 
liberal shower of which fell in the village of Un- | 
alaska, fifty miles away. A pillar of flame and 
smoke ascended high into the heavens. It has 
been variously estimated from four to fifteen | 
| miles high. 

The first white man to pass by was Captain 
Everett E. Smith of the steam whaling bark 
Balaena, who reported the appearance of four 
new islands in the vicinity. 

It was therefore with feelings of more than 


‘tior bound for Bogoslof. 
‘ phy the island, great white clouds of steam were 
ob em As we approached nearer, 

bent see glasses trained 


| all ‘right, ‘but where was Ship “Rock? , 


| on his government in Alaska. 


ordinary interest that in the early morning of | 
Tuesday, June 17th, we steamed from Unalaska, | 
Long before we reached | 


were among myriads of birds which had ¢ 


these inaccessible and warm rocks for ler i r 


breeding ground. 


Captain Healy with his glass went. Bs: ae 


mast-head. Two men were placed in the chains 
to throw the lead. We steamed on and on until 
it seemed as if we would steam into the volcano 
itself; sulphurous smoke enveloped us, almost 
strangled us. Amid the roar of the breakers 
and the screaming of the birds, the lead man 
called out, “No bottom at seventeen.” Where 
previously the Captain had anchored in eight 
fathoms of water, no bottom was now found at 
100 fathoms. Apparently the bottom of the sea 
had fallen out, carrying with it the four islands 
reported only a few weeks before -by Captain 
Smith. We steamed in safety over their former 
sites. More than that, the centre of the island 
had dropped out, and where for centuries Ship 
Rock had stood, a well known mark to the mar- 
iner, was now a lake. 

It was with peculiar sensations that we 
steamed partly around the island, so close that 
we could look into the sulphur-lined steam 
vents, and, enveloped in its steam, could almost 


imagine that we saw “fire and brimstone.” 


What if the steaming volcano should go to bom- 
barding us with red-hot rocks and send us to 
the bottom of the sea, or take that time to up- 
heave again the islands so lately sunken, and 
leave us and our ship high and dry like Noah’s 
ark upon the top of a high mountain! If we 
had been steaming there last February such 
would have been our fate, why notnow? There 
was sufficient possibility and risk to quicken our 
blood. 

The Captain had intended making a landing 
and an investigation of the phenomena, but 
failing to find an anchorage, and the wind hay- 
ing freshened so that it was unsafe landing 
through the breakers, he reluctantly turned 
away and steamed for the Seal Islands. 

For years the careful observers of the move- 
ments of the seal among the early hunters on 
the Aleutian islands had noticed that they went 
north in spring, and returned in the fall accom- 


panied by their young, and a tradition existed 


among the natives that an Aleut had once been 
cast away upon islands to the north, which they 


called Amik. When in 1781 the usual catch 
of furs began to decrease upon the Aleutian 


islands, efforts were made to discover this 
supposed island. In 1786 the search was join- 
ed by Master Gerassim Gavrilovich Pribylof, 
in the vessel St. George. But so well has 


nature hidden these islands, the favorite home 
of the fur seal, among the fogs of Behring 


Sea, that Pribylof cruised three weeks in their) 
vicinity, with every evidence of being in ‘the 


neighborhood of land, and yet unable to discover 


it. But at length the fog lifted, and early in 
June land was sighted, which he called St. 
George. A party of hunters were left on the 
island for the winter, and they in turn discover 
ed the larger island ot St. Paul. 

Over 500,000 skins were taken during the year 


from which Baranof raised the funds to carry 


ship’s load of provisions and supplies for his col- 


onies, all he had todo was to kill more seal, and 
So great was the slaughter 


pay in seal skins. 
that the Government was compelled to interfere, 


and in 1805 prohibited their killing for a period 
ear of 


of five years. From 1820 to 1867, the 


the transfer, 42,000 skins were annually export- 

ed to Ingianis the United States and Canada. 
The first years after the transfer of Alaska to. 

the United States again witnessed an indiserim- | 


inate slaughter by different firms, until Congress P 
was compelled to interfere and au le 


:| About eight P. M. et 
and the islands early began to be the “bank”) bout elght Fat ghe OnG Bea 


If he needed a 


slot $35, 000, an 
h of the 100, 000 


were TeISe: for a an her twenty “wears to Lf 
North ‘American Commercial Company of S: 3 
Francisco. By the terms of the new lease the | 
Government will be the recipient of about one 
million dollars per year. — 
At 9.30 P. M. on June 18th, the Captaie pee 
ped anchor in South-West harbor, St. George 
Island. Being unable to land through the break- 
ers, the next day the ship sailed around the 
| southern end of the island and anchored at noon | 
in Garden Cove. The chart said that there | 
was a trail to the village, two or three 
miles distant. At the village they called 
it four miles; the young officers that walk- 
ed it came to the conclusion that it was 
‘nearer fourteen miles. Immediately after | 
‘lunch, the boat was lowered, and five officers, 
myself and five sailors started for the shore. 
Upon approaching the shore, the breakers at} 
the regular landing place were found to be too] 
heavy to make it safe. A mile to the south- 
ward, at the base of high cliffs, the landing 
/seemed smoother, and we tried it. Just as we 
} had almost reached the shore and were congratu- 
lating ourselves that we had succeeded in getting 
through safely, a great wave struck us and 
threw us upon the rocks, staving two holes in| 
the bottom of the boat. The way we scrambled 
over one another in the effort to get out of the | 
boat before another wave should strike us was | 
most ludicrous. | 
Leaving the boat in charge of the sailors, the 
officers and myself started for the village. The 
first thing to be done was to scale the bluff 500 
feet high. This was a difficult operation, in 
some places only to be performed upon our hands 
and knees, holding on to clumps of grass, and 
occasionally dislodging stones and dirt that went 
rolling down the precipice, endangering those 
that were below. From time to time, to gét 
breath, I would dig the heel of my boots secure- | 
ly into the earth, and there lie on my back with 
closed eyes. Whenever I allowed myself to look 
down or to sea, my head became dizzy, and I 
had the sickening sensation of being about to roll 
down the precipice. At last I reached the top, . 
but too exhausted to continue to the village. 
After taking a good rest on top of the hill, I 
attempted to retrace my steps to the boat, but! 
for a long time failed to find a point where i 
could get down the hill. Two of the sailors 
started to my help, but I got nearly down be- 
fore they reached me. 
Once back to the boat, I amused myself watch- 
ing the countless murre that were nesting in the 
face of the cliff; so numerous were they, with 
their white bellies, as to give the cliffs a gray 
appearance. Occasionally seal would come with- 
in a stone’s throw, and satisfying their curiosi- 
ty would leisurely swim off. 


the village, bringing a generous and welcome 
lunch for those of us who had remained behind. 
They also brought cloth, tacks and boards to re- 
pair the boat. As soon as lunch was eaten and | 
the boat temporarily repaired, it was placed ! 
upon wooden rollers made of driftwood, an 
taken down to the edge of the breakers, ‘During 
the afternoon the swell had grown worse 
was a desperate chance if the boat co 
launched safely. Being a landsman, : 
| placed in the boat before it lett the ‘beach nd | 
the others, to_ keep” them dry, gave heir 
hig nah revolvers, coats and spar 
onl ance wa: 


: Jost. At 9.15 we climbed the ship’s deck. The 
‘anchor was already up, and soon we were steam- | 
ing northward to St. Paul Island. 

7 Going on deck about six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of June 20th, the ship was abreast of St. | 
Paul Island, in full sight of the village. Behind 
‘us was Otter Island with its bluff shore, and 
{still further behind in the hazy distance, the 
Island of St. George. To our right was Walrus. 
Island, and to our left St. Paul, with its gentle 

‘slopes of green grass and moss, its bleak rocks 

and sand beaches covered in the season with the 

fur seal. To the right of the village were seen 

men driving a herd of seal to the killing grounds. 

Upon a hill near the village floated the stars 

and stripes, together with the flag of the North 

American Commercial Company, the lessees of 

the Island. The stars and stripes also floated 

over the building occupied by Mr. Charles J. Goff, 


| well-furnished 
_| the opposition 


it very palatable. 


The silv . 
; hen no 
by bag coveri 


ad of each grave. 
ree exceptions, these con- 
c date,—nothing to indicate 
who was buried there. A gentleman who has 
attended many of their funerals says he never 


Saw any, even the nearest relative of the de-. 


ceased, shed a tear or give any outward sign of 
grief. They Say it is good to die. After the 
burial, all the friends are invited to the former 
residence of the deceased to tea. 

With Mr. Goff I also visited the Company’s 
school-house. It is well built, commodious and 
In its appointments. Owing to 
) of the Greek Church, which does 
not wish the children to learn English, but little 

rogress has apparently been made. The school 

as been in operation for twenty years, and yet 
I could not find a child.who could converse in 
the English language, although I was informed 
that some of them understood what I said to 


them. I greatly regret that it was vacation 
time and that I could not see the school in ses- 
sion. 


Mr. H. W. Elliott, wh 
ment from the Secretar 
port on the present con 
out to me the location 
eries, and lamented t 
seal were greatly 
dinner we were all 
principal fresh mea 


o is here under appoint- 
y of the Treasury to re- 
dition of seal life, pointed 
of the leading geal rook- 
he seeming fact that the 
decreasing in numbers. At 
the guests of Mr. Tingle: the 
t being roasted seal. I found 
About 4.30, the tide favoring, 


the U.S. Treasury Agent. 


_ From the bay the village presents a more | 
pleasing and inviting appearance than any other 
in Alaska. The large houses occupied by the 
North American Commercial Company for their 
‘own use, the house of the Treasury Agent, the 
Greek church and the priest’s residence, the 
school house and the neat white cottages of the 
people, with their orderly arrangement by 
streets, ranged as they are on the gentle slope |. 
| of a hill, make an attractive picture. Before we 
rose from an early breakfast, Messrs. Goff, Tin- | 
gle, Redpath and Elliott were announced. They 
had come to get their mail, which Captain Healy 
had brought up for them. After breakfast I 
| went ashore with Mr. Goff, who with his assist- 
|ant, Mr. Nettleton of Minneapolis, also Mr. H. 
Wz. Elliott of Washington, and Mr. Tingle, the 
Company’s Agent, did all in their power to make 
the day pleasant and profitable to me. © 
_| Soon after landing Mr. Goff announced that a 
killing had commenced, and we walked over to 
the grounds to witness the process. A band of 
| 200 or 300 seals were huddled together in the 
care of keepers. From this band fif 


‘women and girls were filling skin bags with 
masses of fat, which were carried on their backs 
to their homes, and then tried out into oil (but- 
ter) for winter use. The flesh was also carried 
home, cut into thin strips and hung on poles to 
dry. After being dried, it is stuffed into the 
| stomachs of the sea lion, which have been cleaned 
_ | and prepared for the purpose. After filling: it. 


You then have a 
three feet in di- 


| day on shore. 


we returned to the ship, after a very enjoyable 
At five P.M. the steamer got 

under way. We rounded the southern end of 

the island and fetched our course for Asia. 


a 


THURSDAY, MARCH\26, 1891. 


CRUISE OF THE “BEAR” IN BEHRING SEA 
AND ARCTIC OCEAN—1890. 


A Visit to the Snow-Covered Coast of Siberia—A 
Whaler Crushed in the Ice—Starvation and 
Death—A Strange Primitive People—Herd of 
Fifteen Hundred Reindeer—A Sleigh-ride with 
Reindeer—Superstitious Rites—Shooting Seal— 
In the Ice. 


By Sheldon Jackson, D.D,, U. 8, General Agent of Education 
for Alaska, 

Siberia, the great exile prison house, the en- 
forced home of some of Russia’s noblest and most 
cultured citizens, the battle-greund of conquer- 
ing Cossack and free-booting FPromyshlenki in 


their century’s march across Asia,is, in its north- 


ern and north-western section a dreary waste of 


| 


|) eleven days. : 


_}| | rescue. 


| ,and after some difficulty in the fog, finally | 


| for that purpose we were en route to Siberia 


| and passed from farthest west to farther east, 


| next day instead of being Monday was Tuesday, 


low-rolling and frozen tundra or rugged, snow- | 
covered and storm-swept mountains, the land of | 


the fierce howling poorga, of wild beasts and 
scattered tribes of brave, hardy and half-civiliz- 
ed people. 

Its bleak, ice-skirted, snow-covered shore 
north of Kamchatka was our next landing place. 
Off this coast on the 5th of May 1885, the whal- 
ing bark Napoleon was caught and crushed in 
the ice. The disaster came so suddenly that the 
crew had barely time to spring into the boats 
without provisions or extra clothing. There 
were four boats with nine in each. Four days 


the bark Fleetwing, and their crews rescued, 


| five of them dying from the effects of the ex- 


posure. The remaining eighteen men after seven 
days’ tossing about in the sea, took refuge upon 
a large field of ice, where they remained twenty- 
six days. During this time one-half of their 


a 


-after the wreck, two of the boats were seen by | 


| Captain and Mrs. Healy, Lieutenant Dimmock 
jand myself wen 


rs: i) aU: Se Bc. 22 get 
| number died from exhaustion and starv. 
While on the ice all they had to eat wer 
small seals, which were caught. One of th 
Mr. J, B. Vincent, being unable to eat th 
seal, had not a mouthful of nourishmen 


On the 7th of June the nine survivors ag 
took to the boat, and in three days effected 
‘landing on the Siberian coast, to the south. 
_of Cape Navarin. The day after they la 
five of the remaining died, being so badly 
that their limbs dropped off. Rogers, the 
Lawrence, a boat-steerer, and Walters 
| cooper, were also badly frozen and hel 

These were cared for by the natives, who, t 
in a half starving condition themselves, divic 
their living with them. The three men iv 
through the winter, subsisting on dried fish u 
March, when Lawrence died, followed th 
day by Rogers, and shortly afterwards by | 
lace, leaving Vincent the sole survivor ‘of € 
party. Vincent, being in better physical 
tion than the others, was adopted by a fami 

having a herd of domesticated reindeer, ai d 

therefore had more to eat. With them he re-| 

mained for over two years until found and res- 
cued July 15th, 1887, by Captain M. A. He 
commanding the U. 8. R. M. Steamer Bea: 
While among the deer-men, Mr. nce 
carved on a board with a knife the following 
| message, and asked his new made friends on the 
coast to give it to the first ship they saw. ny] 
one side was “1887 J. B. V. Bk. Nap. Tobacco | 
give.” On the reverse side was “S. W. C. Ne 
10 M. Help Come.” This piece of wood ultimat 
ly reached Captain Healy and told the st 
“1887, J. B. Vincent of the bark Napoleon is té 
/miles south-west of Cape Navarin. Come to hi 
Give the bearer some tobacco for his 


Key 


trouble.” 

Captain Healy was at Port Clarence when 
received the message. With his usual promp 
/ness, he steamed over to the coast of Sibe 


' found and rescued the wrecked sailor. ie 
| During the following winter Congress “ma 
|an appropriation for the purchase of present 
with which to reward the natives for their 
of Mr. Vincent and his comrades. Captain Hi 
_was delegated to distribute these presents, and — 
On Sabbath afternoon, June 22, we crossed 
dividing line between Alaska and Siberia, — 
| United States and Russia, and in the eveni 
we crossed the 180th degree of west longitud 


i 


thereby losing ‘a day in our chronology. 


—the Tuesday that eighteen hours later would — 
dawn upon our friends in the eastern part of the 
United States. For conyenience sake, in the 
narrative I will keep the old reckoning. _ 
Monday, June 28rd, opened very foggy, but’ 
about 8 o’clock the fog lifted, and Cape Nay , 
and the coast of Siberia were in full view 
more desolate and dreary scene it is hard to con. 
ceive of. A range of mountains with an ele} 
tion of about 2,000 feet lined the coast. Cap 
“Navarin itself ended in a precipice 2,512 feet 
height, the base of which descended into the 
Although it was so late in June, the w role 
country was still covered with snow, except 
bare spots here and there. Sleds drawn by dogs 
and reindeer were still in common use. Ey 
|while approaching the coast, snow storms 
seen sweeping through the canyons of the mo 
tains. The temperature on deck at noon was 45° 
degrees. A sharp lookout was kept for the n a- | 
tive village which was located upon the map, ~ 
but which was not found upon the coast. At 
length two tents were seen on the beach, and_ 
abreast of them we anchored at two P. M, The 


, 


t ashore. The Captain at once — 


$ 


sy a. 


to gather the peopl geth 
oop ‘on of presents 
of th® 24th, and consisted of 1,000 yards of drill-. 


My ing, 500 yards of calico, 100 packages of glovers’ 


SE OO ee Sa SE es 


Ef combs, five dozen packages of linen thread, four 


_ The men shave the crown of their heads, leaving 
, a fringe of coarse, black hair round the forehead 


| wear their hair parted in the middle, the two | 


- elaborate designs cover the cheek. 


\' marks, had an X on the chin at each corner of 


| inside. 


sent m 


needles, 8 dozen hand ‘looking glasses, 1,500 
pounds of ship bread, 2 half barrels of sugar, | 
two barrels molasses, one chest of tea, six dozen 


dozen tin pails and pans, one dozen iron pots, 
two kegs of nails with hammers, files, gimlets, | 
saws, braces and other carpenter tools, one dozen 
rifles and one-half dozen shot guns, 125 lbs. of 
powder, 300 lbs. lead, two bags of shot and -20, - 
000 caps, 1,000 cartridges, axes, hatchets and 
butcher knives, two dozen fox-traps, four dozen 
pipes, tobacco, snuff, one box goggles, one pack- 
age fish-hooks and lines, beads, and one box chil-| 
dren’s toys. Total value $1,000. 

There are three tribes or families of natives on 
the Behring Sea coast of Siberia: The Kamtchat- 
kans, occupying the peninsula of the same name, 
the Tchuctchees, occupying the general region 
west of Behring Straits and the Gulf of Anadir, 
and the Koriaks, occupying the country between 
the former two. Our visit was to the Koriaks, 
although I afterwards met the Tchuctchees at 
East Cape. The Koriaks can be divided into 
three classes:—the civilized ones that have come 


ve or less under the influence of the Russi ; F 
ane sla |) seal or walrus skin. 


settlements in the interior, the coast men, who 
mainly subsist on the whale, walrus and seal, 
and the deer men, who live off their herds of do- 
mesticated reindeer. The latter two classes are | 
more or less nomadic and pagan. They are said 
to offer sacrifices of dogs. 

We met the deer and coast Koriaks. They are 
a good sized, robust, athletic and fleshy people, 


with prominent cheek bones, broad noses, black 


eyes and a pleasant, good natured expression. 


and sides, giving them the appearance of so 
many monks. They are said to do this, that the | 
flying of the hair in the wind may not frighten | 
the wild reindeer when hunting. The women 


braids hanging down the back. Some braid | 
strings of beads around their necks or pendant 
from their ears. The women are very generally | 
tattooed down the centre of the forehead and 
along each side of the nose to the nostril, and 
I also saw 
tattooing on the hands, wrists and arms. One | 
girl had two waving lines from the forehead to 


the nostrils, and nine in a fan shape from the] 


lower lip to the chin. Another, with other 


her mouth. Occasionally the men were tat- 
tooed; I saw a husband and wife marked exact- 
ly alike. They were dressed exclusively in skins 
and furs. Neither on their persons nor in the 
construction of their tents, furnishings or bed- 
ding did I see as much as a thread of wool or 
cotton. Their clothing, tents and bedding are 
made from reindeer skins. Their food is largely 
dried reindeer meat, supplemented with whale 


fro 


' tains. 


lipping down too far. The dress of hi 
‘babe consists of a single garment of re 


‘skin, but this garment combines hood, coat, | 


pants, shoes and mittens all in one. When } 


dressed, only a small portion of the face of the 
child is visible. ‘ 
The sleds are made of birch runners. Over 
these are a half dozen arches made of reindeer 
‘horns. These arches connect the runners and 


support the floor of the sled. At the rear end 
of the sled isa slight railing to support the back 
of the traveller. No iron is used in making the 


sled; all the parts are firmly lashed together | 


with whalebone strips or raw hide. The runners 
are shod with bone. Before these are harnessed 
six dogs in pairs, or two reindeer. The reindeer 
are also driven side by side. 
reindeer is very simple, being a strap around his 
neck connected with a trace between his legs. 

The tents we saw are conical, like those of the 
Dakota Indians, the poles being covered with 
reindeer skins or walrus hides. In some por- 
tions of ‘the country, where straight poles can- 
not be had, whalebones are used for frames, and 
the tents are oval in shape. Within the tents 
for the sake of greater warmth are small inner 
enclosures made by hanging reindeer-skin cur- 
These small enclosures are the sleeping 
places. As they follow their herds from one 
pasturage to another, these tents are easily 
taken down, loaded on the sled, removed to the 
next camp and set up again. 

They have two kinds of boats, consisting of a 
light frame of birchwood, over which is stretched 
The large, open boat is 


‘called by the natives, oomiak, by the Kamtchat- 


| feet long. 


and seal blubber. Their thread is reindeer sinew, 
and from the reindeer horns are made many 
household implements. 

The dress of both men and women is made of 
a large skin shirt, so constructed that the fur 
can be worn outside or next to the skin, as may 
be desired, anda pair of skin pants with the fur 
These extend tothe knee. Those of the 
women are wide, so.that when tied at the knee, 


| they present a baggy appearance similar to Turk- 


ish trousers. Then a pair of fur boots soled 


- with seal or walrus hide. The tops of the boots 
are tied closely around the bottom of the pants. 
‘Suspended by a string around the neck is a fur 
héod, which can be pulled over the head when 


is carried inside the parka, or 
A belt 


needed. The babe 
t on the back of the mother. 
i a wer 


These will carry from twenty-five 


kans, bidar. 
The smaller boat is intended for 


to fifty people. 


in skin, except the openings left for the men to 
sit in. These are called kyaks, kaiak or bidarka. 

In hunting whales, walrus and seals they use 
spears with ivory points set in bone sockets. 
Small birds and animals are trapped. Their gun 
is a miniature rifle with a barrel not over two 
To the stock are fastened by a hinge 
two light sticks, which are used as supports to 
the gun when firing. Powder and lead are so 
difficult to obtain and expensive that the hunter 
runs no unnecessary risk in using either. It 
‘ig said that sometimes they hunt to recover the 
bullet in order to use it again. I tried in vain 
to purchase one of these guns. They seem to 
have no chiefs, their organization being largely 
patriarchal. If one man accumulates more deer 
than his neighbors, he secures a certain amount 
of influence on account of his wealth. 


band, and assist in caring for his herd, in return 
for food and clothing. The only law that gov- 
erns the community seems to be the nattral law 
that is found in all barbarous tribes, that of re- 
taliation. A few years ago a feud started be- 
tween a band living on the coast, and a band 
of deer men living in the neighborhood, during 
which the latter band was exterminated, 

They impressed me as a very unselfish people. 
In the distribution of the presents none seemed 
to think that some one else was receiving more 
thanhe. The more frequent expression of anxie- 
ty seemed to be that no one should be overlooked. 
They also called attention to some who were 


‘unavoidably absent, and offered to take them 


their share. Evidently some of them had never 


“been upon a ship before, and they were natural- 
ly curious to look all over it. 
a family came off in their boat, at first only the |” 


Sometimes when 


men came aboard. After a while, as if gaining 
confidence, the women and children would ven- 
ture. Frequently as soon as they were on deck 
they would sit down as if afraid to stand up. 
One woman reaching the deck in safety expressed 
her joy by throwing her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck and they rubbed noses, (their meth- 
od of salutation in the place of kissing). 


I secured from them for the museum of the 


Society of Natural History and Ethnography at 
Sitka, a number of things to illustrate their 
manner of living. 

There being a herd of some 1,500 reindeer a 
few miles up the coast, in order that we might 
visit them and the ship procure some fresh meat, 
after the distribution of the presents, the Cap- 
tain got under way and sailed up to the rein- 
deer herd, where he again anchored. Going 
ashore, we found the herd on the beach, some 
of them apparently drinking the salt water. 
The winter with its unusual amount of snow 
had been severe upon them, so that they were 
very poor. They were also shedding their hair, 
and their horns were in the velvet, so they did 
not make a very impressive appearance. Off to 


ita 7 


The harness of the | 


|| the Siberian mountains, while all arotind us as | 


Poor | 
men, who have no deer of their own, join his 


j 
“Whe Land of the Sun-Down Seas—Wholesale Star-|_ 
vation, a Temperance Sermon—Another Visit to 


one side two sle g-swgre. standing with two deer{ 
{ ia 4 ale y Br 


radeer we 
pected to,find them, 
not much larger than: 
tions. The Ciiiafusehirchaced four deer, which | 


smal he 
e majority of them 
the wild deer of other 


getting ready to lasso the deer, the owners’ fam 
where probably some rites connected with their 
superstitions were observed. Upon.attempting 
to approach the circle, we were motioned away, 
After a little while the men went out and las- 
soed a selected animal, which was led out on/ 
one side of the herd. The man that was leading 
it stationed himself directly in front of the ani- 
mal and held him firmly by the two horns, 


of the deer. An old man, probably the owner, 
went off to the eastward, and placing his back 


|) to the setting sun seemed engaged in prayer, 


upon the conclusion of which he turned around 
and faced the deer. This was the signal for 
knifing the animal. With.apparently no effort, 
the knife was pushed to the heart and with- 
drawn. The animal seemed to suffer no pain, 
and in a few seconds sank to his knees and 


rolled over on his side. While this was taking 


place, the old man before mentioned stood erect, 


motionless with his hand over his eyes. When 
the deer was dead, he approached, and taking a 
handful of hair and blood from the wound, im- | 
pressively threw it to the eastward. This was 
repeated a second time. Upon the killing of 
the second animal, the wife of the owner cast 
the hair and blood to the eastward. I did not 
remain to the slaughter of the other two. While 
the animal was bleeding to death several women 
and girls gathered around and commenced sharp- 
ening their knives on stones preparatory to skin- 


from one to three men, and is entirely encased ning the animal, which they proceeded to do, 


as soon as the deer weredead. Engineer Meyers 
photographed the herd. 

At 4.15 on the morning of the 25th, the ship 
was gotten under way, and we started north- 
ward. After proceeding about twenty miles, 
we ran into a large field of floating ice. The 


| sun was shining brightly. Off upon the western , 
horizon, clear-cut against the sky, glistening | 
and sparkling in their covering of snow, were | 


far as the eye could reach, were great masses of 
heavy ice, rubbing and grinding against one 
another. We were six hours steaming through 
this ice. While in the ice, the Captain shot 
three, and secured two, hooded seal. Great num- 
bers of water-fowl were in the open spaces 
among the ice. 

It_was here that the whaling bark Sappho was 
crushed and sunk in 1882, and the barks Rain- 
bow and Napoleon in 1885, and the bark Ladoga 
in 1889. This last vessel escaped destruction 
and was repaired. Just to the northward, be- 
tween us and our destination, St. Lawrence 
siege in 1885 the bark Gazelle was crushed and 
sunk. ‘ 
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CRUISE OF THE “BEAR” IN BERING SEA | 
AND ARCTIC OCEAN—1890. 


. Siberia—A Strange Village of Cliff Dwellers— 
Cold Storage in a Cave—The Whaling Fleet 


Celebrating the Fourth of July by Laying the — 
Foundation of a School House on Bering straits— : 


Congregational Mission. 


By Sheldon Jackson, D.D,, U. 8. General Agent of Education — 


AY eo tone: Au 2 AGE 


On Saturday afternoon, June 28th, we sighted | 
the snow covered coast of St. Lawrence Island, 


and dropped anchor off the village Chib-u-chak 


on the N. W. corner of the Island. We are 
in latitude 64 degrees north. The sun rise 


wen 
ture at noon 40 degrees. This is the lar; 


island in Bering Sea. It was discovered 


were slaughtered and dressed for him. When| _ 


ily seated themselves in a circle on the ground, . 


Another with a butcher knife stood at the side 


visited by Kotzebuej’s ex-| T21%etS are covered \ 
‘the Rurik, and in 1830 by Etolin in Wee Ie 
' the brig Chicagof. Etolin found | 
e villages on the island. In 1878 the 
. island was the scene of a great tragedy. During 
the summer the inhabitants bartered their furs, 
ivory and whalebone to the trading schooners 
for rum, and as long as the rum lasted, they. 
_ spent the summer in a drinking debauch, neg- 
___ lecting to provide the usual supply of food for 
the winter. With the winter came starvation 
_ and pestilence, and over 400 of the people perish- 
ed. When the revenue cutter visited the island 
in 1880, not a man, woman or child was left to 
tell the tale. In four villages, the corpses of 
the population alone were found. All the vil- 
lages on the island with the single exception of 
Chib-u-chak had been swept out of existence. 
In 1884 Captain Healy reports, “At the vil- 
lages along the north shore no sign of living 
beings could be found, but the still decaying 
| bodies of the unfortunate Eskimos, were lying 
_|in and about the falling houses.” 
| Before we dropped anchor, four or five umni- 
aks, loaded with natives, were waiting to board 
us. As soon as the anchor went down, they 
paddled up to the gangway, and from sixty to 
seventy men, women and children came aboard, 
_| prepared to barter walrus tusks, ivory carvings, 
fur clothing, native boots and shoes, seal skin, 
etc. The women were more highly tattooed than 
‘jany we have before met. As the Captain wished 
to take the census of the village, he had to go 


across to Indian Point (Cape Tchapalin) Siberia, ie dogs. Upon one of these) at. 
for an interpreter. 


7” aan iviet senha Tad tached to the whale bone cross beam was a 
ve hours run. » reached Indi ss 5 

; Cal canes . ahi aie ‘ a” | child’s Swing made of walrus thong rope. 

| Point about six o’clock in the morning. Thena- i 


ha ff in f ith tH 1 thi I saw several excavations where underground 

re soon off in force with the usual thing i 
A aaa : 88 | houses had once been, and one such house still 
for barter, and a few to secure the services of 


(ea TH ‘lac 5 SAME standing with the roof partially fallen in. The 
phe ship’ s eee t a My rile shay . 1 2 sides were composed of walrus skulls laid up like 
ee er onen  skiniten 8; oF SO oe NY nae War Ney England stone wall. In this house were’ 
popu — vad ie ae uy ee ie aure some corpses, together with the spear and ar- 
eg ed ort hie ie . ti a bee, e Dry row heads and personal belongings of the dead. 
Fi ais, t 4a We age, ay the unbroken ive LOM aarp Large patches of snow and ice still remain in 
Heat village itself is on a low sandspit that projects the village, some of them being from three to 
_—«| Out intothe sea. The mountains back and above Sour feet deep As we passed from house to 
_|the village were covered with snow, and even house we were followed by a crowd of aivey 
‘ A oy 7 —~ + ia hi f ’ 
Y eee pre were ve ae there, a driving snow- but bright-looking children. From the eldest to 
‘storm was sweeping over them. Small cakes of 


‘Ns ; 5 inifti lu the child which was just able to talk, they 
floating ice were drifting ar URAC HHO XOSREL. 5 Chae “poy tobacco, which is used by both sexes 
Going ashore, I was greatly impressed with 


! and all ages down to the nursing child. Five lit- 
| the number of the children. In all the journey | Mee, eee 


ice, 4 Pas a i ah ~ | tle girls, from four to ten years of age, gave me 

VE o Ph oes : 2 é 
eye BO a BN ie Gh. ard fy eg a native dance. They commenced with a swing- 

_| Russia, our Alaska school system cannot reac ing motion of the body from side to side, throw- 


‘them. They are an Eskimo colony, speaking the ing their weight alternately upon each foot. 


same language as the natives of St. Lawrence ‘This was accompanied by an explosive erunt 

Island. Perhaps they could be induced to re- ‘Roe rae F : a : Pa eeTE Le OF. 
move over there for the sake of schooling their || S4U°@*, 8 if the air was being violently expelled 
from the lungs. As they warmed up, they 


children. birlediak Limrithed andes : : 
_ At Indian Point we had eider ducks for dinner, Meo ta po hit cy oat a 
‘ and distorted their faces into all manner of 


and found them good eating. Securing an in- Be pecan extant ian ea 
| T ‘Ge tl ye a a xpressions. unti ey wou a 
terpreter, Tommy Tough by name, the Captain, Bra) ith dissineas. 


on the morning of June 30th, returned to St. Th led l ; 
odes tsland ion pas wut across, although | _. e census revealed a total population of 270, 
_| Of whom seventy were boys and fifty-five girls, 


| an allowance of five miles had been made for |? | : : Peat 
living in twenty-one houses. This is a good 


_| the current, the vessel was carried ten miles]. ; 
Rreriher out of its ¢ ourse, making a drift of fif. village for a school. One established here ought 
to draw to it some families from Indian Point, 


i; teen miles in a distance of forty. A dense 1t0)3 (SEN 

_ \having set in, the ship passed north of the Nae Horace peerings cc Li ve 
ae ithout seeing it. The fog lifting Seah sea ce 
eee end) withoub, seeing po #08 Ut Hine ae the summer of 1891, the Reformed Episcopal 


i 10.380 A. M. we dropped anchor abreast of the. ° ; : ‘ oes 
village, and soon after I went ashore with Lieu- Cay ane! will establish a Mission School 


tenant Dimock, Dr. Holmes and the interpreter. | 
| The houses are from twenty to forty. feet in 
\size. For a distance of five or six feet above| t 
|the ground the walls are built of driftwood, 
s d planks from “ship- 
are placed on end side 
Ina circular or ob- 
these planks are 
f these walls 


Some roofs are in the shape 
of a cone and others of a dome. Inside they 
are partitioned off around the sides with deer 
skin curtains. The spaces curtained off, form 
the sleeping places. All around, inside and out- 
side are filth, dirt, sleds, spears, snow shoes 
and household utensils. The houses and tents 
are located with no reference to order or street 
lines. The sleds are shod with bone. On afew 


walrus tusk. 


is a row of supporting poles on each side, mid- 
way between the centre and sides. 
rafter poles are stretched walrus hides. These 
are held in position by rawhide ropes, attached 
to which and hanging down the sides of the 
building are the vertebree of whales, large stones 
‘and old iron from shipwrecked vessels. This 
anchorage both stretches the skins and prevents 
them from being blown off. These skins being 
translucent, let in a great deal of light. There 


opening from two to two and one-half feet above 
the ground for a door. Fire, when they have 


families. Near the house is a scaffold made of 
posts of the jaws of the whale. These are seven 
to ten feet high and ten feet wide. A series of 
these make the scaffolds from twenty to thirty 
feet long. On these are placed the skin boats, 


| 


Kina@’s ISLAND. 


Returning the interpreter to Indian Point, 
he Captain steamed away for King’s Island 
which we reached about 5 P. M., on July Ist. 
This is one of the most remarkable settlements 
in America. The island is a great mass of basalt 
rock, about a mile in length, rising from the 
sea with perpendicular sides from 700 to $1,000 
feet above the water. On the south. side the 
wall is Drones down by a ravine rising at aa 
angle of fort 


| whalebone or timb 


» 


small ones, the whole runner was made of a. 
If the building is a very large one, there | 


Over the, 


are no windows in the house, and but a small 


any, is made on the dirt floor in the centre of | 
the room. Each building is occupied by several | 


harness of the dogs, meat, etc., so as to be out | 


| vessel was very sick, dying a few weeks 


\sailors on the whalers, a hundred traders 


flying the stars and stripes. Many of the whal- 


the snow is the village of Ouk-i 
consists of some forty dwellings or w 
houses, partly excavated in the side of the 
and built up with stone walls. Across th 
of these walls are large poles made fr 
driftwood that is caught floating aroun 
jisland, Upon these are placed hides and 
}which are in turn covered with dirt. — 
tunnel or dirt covered hall-way, ten to 
feet long leads directly under the centre 
dwelling. This is so low that we had tc 
and often creep, inentering. At the en 
hall directly overhead is a ‘hole about. 
inches in diameter. This js the entran 
dwelling above. Frequently in summe 
caves become too damp to live in. The 
then erect a summer house, upon top 0! 
winter one. The summer house consists:o 
rus hides, stretched over a wooden frame, 2 
ing a room from ten to fifteen feet ‘sq a 
These summer houses are guyed to rocks” 
raw hide ropes, to prevent them from 
blown off into the sea. The entrance is 
hole in the walrus hide, about two feet 
the fleox, Outside of the door is a narrow plat 
form abotet, jt vo feet wide, leading back to # 
side of the Isl. Some of these platforms a 
from fifteen to twenty feet above the roo 
the huts below them. Across the ravine! 
the village, at the base of the perpendicula 
of the island is a cave; into the mouth 0 
the surf dashes and roars. At the back of 
cave is a large bank of perpetual snow,” 
| the side of the mountain above there is a per 
dicular shaft, from eighty to one hundred” 
deep, leading down into the cave. This cave is 
the store-house for the whole village. Wi: 
and seal meat is dropped down the sha 
then stored away in rooms excavated’ 
snow. As the temperature in the cave n 
rises above freezing point, meat so stored si 
freezes solid and keeps indefinitely, The wom 
gain entrance to their store-house by lett 
themselves down the shaft, hand over 
along a raw hide rope. 

Captain Healy had a census taken with 
following result: total population 200, of wh 
thirty-three were males and forty-five fem: 
under twenty-one years of age. Here, as at # 
|other native villages, I secured a number 
|articles of interest for the museum of Nat 
History and Ethnology at Sitka. 


THE WHALING FLEET, 


At 3.15 A. M. on the second of July, ; 
anchored at Port Clarence, in the midst of ¢ 
Arctic whaling fleet. Eight steamers and eigh- 
| teen sailing vessels, all flying the American 
was an inspiring sight in this far off, uninhabit 
bay; almost within the Arctic Circle; and | 
more so, as a few months ago, in Washing 
I heard a gentleman who had just returned f 
a trip around the world, say in a public ad 
that in all his trip. he had seen but one ve 


ic 


Q 
te 


ers leave San Francisco in January, and - 
their custom to gather at this point about t 
first of July before entering the Arctic Ocee 
meet a steamer sent from San Francisco w 
fresh supply of provisions, coal, ete. 

Soon after anchoring, the Captains of th 
whalers began arriving in order to get their mz 
|for the captain of the Revenue Steamer, a 
other good offices for humanity, brings u 
yearly mail for the 2,000 whalers, traders, 
ers and missionaries, and whoever else may b 
living in the Arctic regions of the United State 
For those who have had no tidings from” 
loved ones at home or returns from an importé 
business transaction. the coming of the Reyen 
Steamer is an important event. Great bund 
of letters and papers were piled upon th 
tain’s table, and again and again they wer 
fully scanned, each captain picking out 
that belonged to himself or his crew. Some 
them did this so nervously, that though th 
personally looked over, the packet three or fo 
different times, they still missed some, wl 
would be detected and handed out by som 
following. i 

A few visiting Eskimo were camped upon 
beach, some of them being dressed in bird in 
of deer skins. 

The day before we arrived, the mate of one 
the vessels had died, and an officer on anoth 


wards. Ina fleet with hundreds of sailors ¢ 
some accidental cuts, bruises, etc., so that the 
were many calls for the professional services 
the Government physician. This is anot 
feature of the beneficent work of the Reven 
Steamer. In Arctic Alaska in summer are 2,000 


sands of natives, covering an area 0 


ue of such Savings can 


our stay at Port Clarente, Captain 

 etealy. in the discharge of his official duty, as 
usual, sent officers on board of every vessel to 
search for liquors. The large majority of the 
Captains of the whaling vessels are opposed to 
the trading of liquérs to the natives for furs; 
but there are some who believe in it, and boldly | 
say that if the cutter did not come ‘and search 
them they would engage in it, and that they do 
engage in it on the Siberian "coast, where the 
Cutter has no jurisdiction. The result of the}, 
search was that eleven barrels of alcohol and six 
eases of gin were seized upon one schooner and 
emptied into the ocean. One captain seeing the) 
officer coming emptied a barrel of liquor over 
the side of his vessel and threw three gallon 
eans afterit. The cans instead of sinking floated) 
by the searching officer. He doubtless thinking 
them empty kerosene cans, did not take the| 
trouble to pick them up. During the past ten 
“years, hundreds of barrels of vile liquors have 
| been emptied into the sea as the result of the 
vigilance of Captain Healy and the officers of 
the Revenue Cutter. The amount of crime, 
| suffering and destitution thus prevented cannot 
_ be over- “estimated. The country, and all who 
are interested in saving the natives of this coast 
from the demoralization of rum, owe a large debt | 
'of gratitude to Captain Healy, who has ‘practi- 
“cally broken up the traffic on this northwest 
coast. One of the captains reported a jcase of 
assault and battery with intent to kill’ On the’ 
30th of June, his steward had dangerously 
wounded one of the sailors, cutting with a razor 
a_ gash eight and a half inches long and to the 
| ribs in depth. The steward had been in irons 
lever since. 1t was a small schooner and there 
| was no suitable place for keeping the prisoner, 
who had threatened to kill the mate, and fire the 
ship when he regained his liberty. Under’ the 
| circumstances the captain was very anxious my 
| get rid of him, and wrote Captain ‘Healy, as th 
nearest Government official, an urgent ptr 
asking him to take the man off his hands. This 
| |is another phase of the many-sided work of a 
| |Goyermnent Cutter in this vast land without 
law or courts. The steward being equally anx- 
jous to claim the protection of the Government, 
\he was brought alongside in irons. The irons 
were taken off and he was assigned work. The 
commanding officers of all the revenue vessels 
| visiting these outlying portions of the country 
\should be clothed with the powers of a justice 
- | of the peace, so that offences could be investi- 

| gated, testimony taken, and offenders arrested 
and bound over for trial at the U. 8. District! 
Court at Sitka. As it is the Captain could not| 
\leeally have taken this man against his will, and 
when the vessel arrives at San Francisco, the 
man can go ashore a free man, escaping not 
only all punishment, but even an official inves- 
tigation. 

In the harbor awaiting our arrival was the 
schooner Oscar and Hattie, Captain J. J. Havi- 


side, Master, laden with building material and 
supplies for the school house at Cape Prince of 
Wales, Point Hope and Point Barrow. The 
“schooner got under way that same afternoon for 
Cape Prince of Wales, about thirty miles distant. 
Upon the following day the schooner Jennie ar- 
rived with supplies for the whalers. She had 
on board the four teachers, Messrs. H. R. Thorn- 
la ton and W, T. Lopp for Cape Prince of Wales, 
Dr. John B. Drigg for Point Hope and Mr. Ld 
ex M. Stevenson for Point Barrow. At midnight 
we witnessed one of those gorgeous sunsets for 
which the Pacific Coast is so famous. 
Hast On the morning of the Fourth of July, all the 
| Be vessels “dressed ship” in honor of the day. At 
se 8o’clock A. M. we got under way, reaching 
¢o Cape Prince of Wales at 1.25 P.M. The Captain 
BR Very kindly sent Professor Thornton and myself |. 
ashore at once, and we celebrated the Fourth of 
to July, 1890, by locating at this extreme western 
ry end of the western hemisphere the site, and lay- 
‘nt ing the foundations of the first school house and 
i mission on the Arctic coast of Alaska. From 
this school is visible to the north, the Arctic 
w: Ocean; to the south, Behring Sea,” and to the 
ly west, Behring Straits, the coast of Siberia and 
th Diomede Islands. The Cape is a bold promontory 
_ crowned with groups of needle rocks. As we 
St “| hada teacher on board, we could trace the re- 
‘is semblance of one group to a teacher and pupils! 
a Back of the coast, the mountain peaks rise to 
ist 


M 
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the height of 2, 596 feet. At the base of the 
,. promontory is a low sand- spit, upon which is 
‘tic built the native village of King-e-gan. This 
school is one of the contract schools of the U. 
th S. Bureau of Education, and is in charge of the 
Yee American, Missionary Association of the Congre- 

urch. ne needed fo its es- 

ar Z 


am 
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Ret olnae “Pastor. 


At Port Clarence pohun fears were called for, | 
and the following carpenters offered their ser- 
vices without pay in the erection of the school 


—Charles Johnson of the Steam Bark, “Thrash- 
er,” James Hepburn of the “Balena,” Edward E. 
Norton of the “Orca, and A. 5. Curry of the 
“Grampus.” Captain Healy sent off two carpen- 
ters and ten or twelve men from the “ Bear.’ 

While the house was building, Captain Healy 
took the ship over to (Krusenster) Little Diom- 
'ede Island, to take the census of Imachleet. 
| Upon our arrival, it was storming so badly that 
| he was ‘compelled to continue on over to the 
| Asiatic side for a safe anchorage. On the third 
‘day, the storm haying abated, we started for 
Imachleet, calling at East Cape on our way. 
also passed close to Intg-leet, on Ratmanoff 
Island, but did not go on shore. 

Bering Straits which separate the American 
and Asiatic continents are 40 miles broad. These 
Straits w Eee first passed by Captain Bering in 
August, 172 He demonstrated the fact that 
Asia was Bean ated from America, but he did not 
see the American side. It remained for Captain 
Cook, in August 1778 to complete Bering’s dis- 
coveries, and give to the world the exact rela- 
tions of the continents to each other. Nearly 
| in the centre are Big and Little Diomede, (Rat- 
manoff and Krusenstern) islands. The former 
belongs to Russia, and the latter to the United 
States. As these islands are only two miles 
apart, Russia and the United States are here 
close together. 

Imach-leet, like Inug-leet and Ouk-i-vak, is 
built upon the steep side of a mountain, and is 
the filthiest place yet visited. Being so close to 
the Asiatic settlements, it is the gateway of 
much of the liquor smuggled into this section of 
| Alaska. A school with an efficient teacher at 
| this place, would prevent much of this illicit 
traffic and accomplish a great work. 

As we returned to Kin-e-gan, we sailed close 
to Fairway Rock, the Indian name of which is 
Oo-ghe-e-ak, and is said to signify, “Thanks to 
God,” because there is room to shelter two na- 
tive boats which may be overtaken in this part 
of the seabya storm. Fairway Rock is a quar- 
ter of a mile in circumference, and from 300 to 
400 feet high. It is one of the natural danger- 
signal stations of Bering Sea and the Arctic, 
being occupied by myriads of birds, which by 
their continual cries, in thick and foggy weather 
cen the navigator of his proximity to the 
rock. 

At King-e-gan the Captain picked up his car- 
penters and sailors, who had finished the school 
building, and on the afternoon of July, 12th, we 
started northward through Bering Straits. 
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CRUISE OF THE “BEAR” IN BERING SEA 
AND ARCTIC OCEAN—1890. 
The Land of theMidnight San—Arctie Explorations— 


Arctic Grave Yard—Arctic International Fair— 
Arctic Musquitos, 
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By Sheldon Jackson, D.D,, U. 8, General Agent of Education 
for Alaska, 

At eight o’clock P. M., on the 12th of July, 
we passed out of Bering Straits into the Arctic 
Ocean. Twenty-four hours later we crossed the 
Arctic Circle and were in “the land of the Mid- 
night Sun.” ' 

The Arctic! What visions of exploration, ad- 
venture and danger arise at the word! Of Fro- 
bisher and Cook and Kotzebue and Beechey and 
‘Franklin and Wrangell, of McClure and Kane 
and Hall, and Naresof, DeLong and Greeley and 
a host of others. And we might truthfully add 
to the honored list that of Healy. For while he 
‘has not visited the Arctic as an explorer, yet as 
the Commanding Officer of a Government vessel, 
sent annually into the Polar regions off the coasts 
of Alaska and Siberia, either in search of lost 
explorers or to succor shipwrecked whalers, his 
ten years’ experience in and among the ice fields 
of the Arctic Ocean has given him wider infor- 
mation and more adventure than the more not- 
ed explorers who spert but one’ or two seasons: 
within the: Arctic. 

July 13th Captain Healy anchored. off Schish- 
pnatee Inlet to take theceusus. At the time of 


We} 


_ nearly a quarter of a century. before was found 


| houses et Cape Prince of Wales and Point Hope: es 


. iaiip.| ere 80 “gnty that the 
tain bought a coup! of dozen for the tab 
the rate of a cent a piece. ‘The next mornin 
we anchored off Cape Blossom, in Kotze 
Sound, This Sound was discovered on the 
of August, 1816, by Captain Kotzebue, in co 
mand of the Rurik, fitted out by Count Roman- 
off of Russia, to discover the North- West passage, ‘ 
In September, 1826, it was visited by Captain | 1 \ 
Beechey in the British Ship Blossom, who was 
cooperating with Sir John Franklin, Franklin 
working from the eastern side toward the west, 
and Beechey from the western side eastward. 
The two expeditions failed to make connection. | 
While in the Sound, Captain Beechey buried a 
cask of flour. In July 1850, the ships Herald, 
Captain Hellett, Plover, Captain Moore, and 
the Investigator sent by the British Admiralty 
in search of Sir John Franklin, and the Schooner 
Yacht Nancy Dawson, under her owner, Rob- 
ert Shedder, visited the Sound. The flour buried 


in good condition, and a dinner party given at 
which were cakes and pies made from it. In 
Escholtz Sound, the S. W. arm of Kotzabue 
Sound, are cliffs from twenty to eighty feet in 
height, which rise into hills between 400 ane 500 
feet above the sea. 

At the time of Kotzebue’s visit this clift was 
supposed to be an immense iceberg covered with 
a foot of soil and grass, but was found by Cap- 
tain Beechey to be frozen earth. The interesting 
' feature of the cliff is that it contains a large de- 
posit of fossil ivory, mammoth tusks, teeth and 
bones. I secured portions of two mammoth 
tusks and two teeth. — 

One afternoon Lieutenant Buhner ona myself 
started to visit some of the native villages. 
After going about fifteen miles, we got’ on the. 
Shoals, and were compelled to return to the — 
ship. While absent we landed and visited some 
native graves. There is a row of them exvend- 
ing for miles along the beach. As there is a 
' frozen sub-soil rendering it very difficult tc dig 
graves, the dead are wrapped up in seal skins, " 
which are securely tied and then deposited above 
the ground in the forks of poles or elevated plat- 
forms, so high above the earth that the wild : 
animals cannot reach them. 

The whole landscape, out from under the snow, 
was covered with beauhienl wild flowers, and 
we were covered with musquitos that swarmed 
around us in clouds. We saw very few natives — 
on the beach, they being largely at Sheshalik 
on the north side of Hotham Inlet. When the 
ice leaves Kotzebue Sound in the summer, the 
Beluga, or White Whale comes in, and the natives 
come down the rivers by hiunditeds from the 
interior to hunt him and later on to barter with 
the coast tribes. About the middle of July, the 
run of the whales is over, and that of the sal- 
mon commences on the. Cape Blossom side of 
the Inlet. The population : then change their 
tents from the north to the south side of the 
Inlet. In the m2antime the Alaskan and Sibe- 
rian Coast natives are arriving day by day, until | 
in August, from 1,500 to 2,500 people are gather- 
ed on the spit north of Cape Blossom, fishin; 
and trading. This is the great international 
nual fair and market of Arctic Alaska. — 

The natives of the interior here barter th 
beautiful furs with the natives of the coas 

seal oil, walrus hides and seal skins, a 


| 


“schooners, fitted out at San Francise 


the natives of Siberia for reindeer skin 
and breech- lcading fire arms, cart idges, 
Formerly ¢ these gatherings were d 


wich 


Is sats with ike of liquo fe 
~ Flog ida “Wate a, 2h “Bay: ay 


the Rev: 


visits of 
at anchor off Cape Blossom, 
eeing the cutter it hove 
iled away, but not before an officer 
been sent on board to search her. Although 
nusual supply of liquor was found on board, 
that afternoon a native and his wife were 
1d drunk from liquor received from this ves- 
They were brought aboard the cutter, tes- 
ed where they secured the liquor, received a 
primand, and upon the promise of not drink- 
g again, were let go. 
A), On the north side of the Sound is the en. 
‘ance to Hotham Inlet into which empty two 
@ rivers, the Kowak and the Noatak. Al- 
ugh the existence of these rivers was known 
“vague way by reports from native sources, 
y were first explored and’mapped in 1883, ’84 
id ’85, by expeditions fitted out by Captain 
ealey, commanding the Corwin. As the larger 
mber of natives whom I wished to see had . 
yet arrived, the captain concluded to go on 
d fulfil his duties farther north and return 
e before the people should separate, conse- 
ntly, on the morning of the 16th, with a fair 
he sailed northward. We were soon 


‘tain Hoaly 


ool building. Cap- 

his carpenter aud a number of 

sailors on shore sist in the work. By night 
the building was finished ready for occupancy. 
‘This is the segond of our new schools in the 
‘Arctic. It isa contract school under the super- 


‘vision of tha Mission Society of the Protestant 


Episzopal Church. The teacher is John B. Driggs, 
M.D. The advisability of the establishment of 
a school at this point was represented to me last 
fall by Lieutenant Commander Charles H. Stock- 


ton, U.S..N., who had just returned from a 


cruise on this coast. Bringing the matter to 
the atbeation of Honorable W. T. Harris, L.L.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education, and 
throuzh him to the Honorable Secretary of the 


Interior, I had the privilege of securing the es- | 
| are hence soon of the nature of swamps here in 
| the States, from which literally clouds of mos- 


tablishment of schools for the Arctic Eskimo at 
that place. 

While at Point Hope I visited the native vil- 
lage Tig-e-rach (Finger) ; but few of the people 
being home. I also visited the cemetery, the 
dead, tied up in deer and walrus skin blankets, 
are laid on platforms above the reach of dogs 
and wild beasts. The present population is 
about 300. But in the year 1800, when this was 


‘chureh, for at best their environment will be a 
forlorn one, They must endure the extreme e 
rigor of Winter for most of the year, and|) 
the short Summer season is not ¢ ogether 
pleasant. The mosquito pest in its o) orm 
is there. Dr. Jackson informs us that the 
Government endeavored to get below the frost 
line at Point Barrow, but gave it up after sink- 
ing a shaft about thirty feet. The Summer |) 
comes on suddenly, with a heat of fifty to sixty 
degrees, and in the interior even ninety or one 
hundred degrees; the ice is rapidly melted, and 
the ground thawed to the depth of a foot or 
more. But being solidly frozen below, there 
is no escape for the water, save by the slow 
process of evaporation. The great level surfaces 


quitoes arise, and prevail until cold ensues. 


eee 


STEP CAUTIOUSLY, BRETHREN! 
Those who have followed the series of letters _ 


the leading tribe on the Arctic coast, the village | Which have been appearing in THE EVANGELIST) 


is supposed to have had a population of about 
2,000. In that year their power was broken by 
@ great land and sea fight near Cape Seppings, 
between them and the Nooatoks of the interior. 
In this disastrous battle their leading hunters 


half of the remaining inhabitants. During the 
day anumber of natives came on board, Among 


2 John Carver was erushed in the ice. On 
the morning of the 17th, we dropped anchor off 
Cape Thompson to water ship. The ship’s boats 
| were taken ashore and filled with fresh water 
aacreek. The boats were then rowed back 
the ship and the water pumped from them 
the ship’s tanks. By noon the tanks were 
Il and we had on board a month’s supply of 
rater. In the afternoon the sailors were allow- 
Jed: Soon 
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eof the cliff is also a great bird-rookery, } 
ds by the thousand and tens of thousands 
esting in the cracks and upon the projections 
ofthe rocks. Wishing some egg shells, a party 
natives were hired for a few crackers, to get 
ne eggs. Taking arope with them, they scal- 
the cliffs and letting one of their number 
own the face of the precipice with the rope, 
soon gathered two bushels and a half of eggs. — 
ving Cape Thompson at five o’clock P. 
., we reached Point Hope about eleven P. M,, 
‘dropped anchor in the midst of twelve ves-_ 
largely belonging to the New Bedford whal- 
fleet. The captain immediately dispatch- 
a boat for mail to the bark Thomas Pope, 
t had come up from San Francisco with sup- 
to the whalers from New Bedford. In due 
e the boat returned with a batch of papers | 
late as June 10th, but no letters. It :then 
nearly midnight I concluded to remain up — 
'see the Midnight Sun, which dipped about | 
alf way into the water and then commenced to- 
-again. At the setting it was partially ob- 
ed by a cloud, but the rising was cloudless 
nd beautiful. ; 
oint Hope is a narrow stretch of land extend- 
g out into the Arctic Ocean, some sixteen 
piles from the general line of the coast. This 
ives it its native name Tig-e-rach (Finger). It 
evidently been formed by two great fields of | 
grounding on the bottom and pees the 
d in a ridge before them, until the ridge rises 
bove the ocean. Between these parallel ridges 
tis a lake extending nearly the entire length of 
| the peninsula. Formerly the cape extended still 
ther into the ocean, but one year the ice pack 
ne along with such force as to cut the end off, 
eeping away with it a number of underground 
ouses. : mite 
_ For three days we lay at:anchor riding out a 
south gale. Ten days later (July 25th) at the 


ving not yet finished discharging her freight 
g driven into the breakers and wrecked, and 
crew was received on board the revenue cut- 
by Captain Healy. On Monday, July 21, the, 
rm having abat hip was moved nearer’ 


‘tle Ohio in 1838, 
“wreck, the offisers and thirty men were drowned. 


| that mortification set in. 
|-the Bear, he was received on board for medical 


ne place, in a similar storm, the Thomas Pope |. 


2 village and ashore to-inspect the 
ool building, whic in process of erec- 


them were three from Cape Prince of Wales. 
Last winter while out on the ice after seals, the 
ice broke loose from the shore and floated ont to 
sea, carrying them with it. They were on the 
ice drifting halplessly about in the Arctic Ocean 
for a month or six weeks, when the floe finally 
went ashore at Cape Thomp3on, 150 miles north 
of where they started from. The party of five 
were reduced to the greatest straits for food, 
even eating up their boots. One died on the ice 


and a second soon after landing, leaving threes 


to be returned on the cutter to their friends and 
homes. Last winter two men on the ice hunt- 
ing were drifted away from this place and have 
never baen heard from. 

Four ships hive bean wrecked here in late 


years. Ta> Louisa, andthe bark John Howland | ence to danger brought to a sudden and igno- 


in 1833; the Thomas Pope in 1899, and the Lit- 
In connection with the latter 


Among those that were saved was a sailor, who 
took a position at the whaling station. Last 
wiater while en route from Cape Lisborne coal 
mines to Point Hope, he froze his feet so badly 
Upon the arrival of 


being killed, a famine set in which carried away Alaska and Siberia; 


for some weeks past, from the pen of our inde- 
fatigable Sheldon Jackson, must have sometimes 
‘held their breath, as he describes his experi- 
ences in the Northern seas, off the shores of 
among the icebergs, and 
along the very edge of the ice-pack, where so’ 
many gallant ships have been caught and crush- 
ed like shells, while their crews have sunk into 
the unfathomed depths below. He tells us how, 
at times, when he went ashore, he and the boat- | 
‘men had to pick their way cautiously from one 
ice-floe to another, fearful at any moment lest 
the support beneath them should give way, and 
he and his companions should disappear forever. t 
The experience of these Arctic explorers, is Lt 
one that may be recalled with profit by us all 
in our own experiences of life. The man who 
goes ahead without heeding where he steps, 
| boldly defying fate, may find his proud indiffer- 


minious end. Such critical moments there are 
in the lives of us all, and both in private and 
public affairs, where one false step will work 
| disasters from which it will take years to re- ; 
| cover. 

Let us consider the situation. It is now but | 
| five weeks to the meeting of the General As- Eo 


attendance, and his toes were amputated by the | Sembly, a meeting to which we had looked for- \ 


surgeon. 

In 1887 a San Francisco firm established a 
Whaling Station several miles from the village, 
the influence of which has been demoralizing. 
The natives are now recruiting their numbers by 
purchasing children from the interior tribes, 
which children, as they grow up, becomea part 
of the tribe. The market price for a child is a 
seal skin bag of oil, or a suit of old clothes. 


— 


—— 
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THURSDAY. APRIL 16, 1891. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson, who is giving our read- 
ers a very interesting account of his voyage 
along the Alaskan-Arctic Coast last Summer, 
whither he went to look after the educational 
interests of the natives, will soon repeat, or at 
least attempt to repeat, the propitious journey 
of last year. He expects to sail by the ‘Bear, 
about May ist, hoping to again reach Point 
Barrow. Here, at the extreme inhabitable 
point of the Continent, just where the ice-bar- 
rier is usually encountered, the Presbyterian 
Board will provide a school buliding, and a mis- 
sionary will be stationed. Dr. Jackson is ac- 
companied by one or two missionaries of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, destined for St. 
Lawrence Island, in the North Bering Sea. All 


6 volunteer car- | these brethren should have the prayers of the 


ward with joy and hope, as that in which the | e 
great movement for the revision of the Confes-| 
sion of Faith (that has advanced thus far with 
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such steady steps as to fill our hearts with joy ane 
| and gratitude) would take still another step in) 
_advance, promising in one year more to make 
_the work complete. Such is yet the goodly | 
| prospect, albeit a little cloud like a man’s hand | 
_has risen and begun to darken the sky, The | 
Inaugural Address of Dr. Briggs has called forth 
acry of alarm from the two Presbyteries of a 
neighboring city, as reported in our Philadel-| 
| phia Letter, and calling on the General Assem- 
bly to veto his appointment as Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, a movement which, 
we understand, is likely to be supported by sim- | 
ilar action in other quarters. 


CRUISE OF THE “BEAR” IN BERING SEA [Oe 
AND ARCTIC OCEAN—1890. M4 


Caught in the Iece—Arctic Graveyard for Ships— oe 
The most Northern Settlements in America— \@ ‘ 
School Established, 1 

By Sheldon Jackson, D.D., U. 8. General Agent of Education * ; 


| 


for Alaska, 


“* Tce built, ice bound, and sea-bounded! 
Such cold seas of Silence! Such room! 
‘Such snow-light! Such sea-light confounded 
With thunders, that smite as a doom! 
Such grandeur! such glory, such gloom! 


“* Tce seas! and ice summits! ice spaces 
In splendor of white, as God’s throne ! 
Ace worlds to the pole! and ice palaces 
Untracked, and unnamed, and unknown ! 


aa AS eT e grindi ng, the groan ‘ 
Of the ice gods in p ‘Hear the moan 
Of yon ice mountain hurled 
Down this unfinished world!” 
—Joaquin Miller. 


” 


¢ 
b) 
aving attended to every thing that was nec- 


who assisted in the erection of the school house, 
our mail was sent over to the Thomas Pope, 
which was soon to sail for San Francisco, and 
! at 100’clock A. M. on the 22nd of July we sailed 
~ North with a fair wind, passing Cape Lisburne 
at 1.35 P.M. From Cape Lisburne the coast 
: turns to the Eastward at almost a right angle, 
| © ‘the general trend being to the North-East until 
f oe Point Barrow, the most northern limit of the 
q Continent, is reached. Cape Lisburne, 849 feet 
high, is a bold bluff of flint and limestone, 
"abounding with fossil shells and marine animals. 
_ fit is also a noted rookery for birds. The 
immediate vicinity is said to be the flower 

garden of the Arctic, (Koog-Moote) on account 
} |® of the number and variety of the wild flowers. 
ae From Cape Lisburne there is a uniform descent 
and breaking down of the hills for fifty miles 
* Cape Beaufort. Cape Beaufort is the last point 
- where the hills reach the coast. Soon after 


t 


forming a shingle or outer coast, running paral- 


strip of sand with a varying width of 900 to 
1,900 feet, about six feet above the level of the 
sea, and extending 120 miles North. 
of water enclosed between the two coasts is 
Li from two to six miles wide. From Cape. Lis- 

_ burne to Cape Beaufort, are extensive coal mines, 
at which some of the steam whalers replenish 
‘heir exhausted supplies. This season over 
tons have been mined by the whalers. At Cape 
Beaufort the geological formation is sand stone, 

_ enclosing petrified wood and rushes, with veins 
of coal. Drift coal was found on the beach al- 
most up to Point Barrow. During the night 
the wind gradually grew stronger until towards 
i morning, when we encountered a heavy South- 
west gale, causing the ship to roll‘until it was 
. almost impossible to keep in bed. 

At 11 o’clock A.M., on the 24th of July, we 
were in the midst of floating ice, and at noon 
anchored off Cape Collie. Soon the musquitoes 
- ‘began to swarm on board, and the Captain moved 
his anchorage farther out to sea. 

We were again in the midst of the whaling 
fleet, and at the edge of the ice pack which pre- 
veuted farther progress to the North. The Arc- 
si tic “pack” is the name given to that large body 
of perpetual solid ice in the Arctic Ocean extend- 
ing from the coast of Alaska across to Siberia. 
its southern limit is constantly changing with 
the severity of the season, and the course of 
q winds and currents. Its southern edge is also 
irreguiar, sometimes containing openings or ca- 
mals extending into the pack for miles. These 
w are called “leads.” A wider and shorter open- 
Ww ing is called a “pocket.” 
| In August, 1778, Captain Cook found the south- 
ern edge of the pack-resting on Icy Cape, forty 
Cc miles south of our present anchorage. It was a 
‘ .compact wall of ice, ten feet above the water, 
extending west of north and east by south, from 
Continent to Continent. In 1826 Captain Beech- 
Lt ey did not meet it until near Cape Smyth one 
Pe M hundred and twenty miles farther north. Au- 
i'w o gust 20th, 1879, the fleet reached the pack at 

y w Blossom Shoals, off Icy Cape. August 10th, 1885, 
_ the pack was at our present anchorage. Cape 
Collie is at the North side of the entrance to 
a de Wainwright Inlet, an extensive lagoon into 
se B, which empties a considerable river from the in- 
terior. After lunch I accompanied Lieutenant 
Dimock and the interpreter ashore, on a visit to 
the native village of Koog-moote. On account 
of the shore ice making out some distance from 
the beach, we had great difficulty in landing, and 


iy 


: 


essary at Point Hope, and paid off the natives | 


_ leaving the Cape, the ice has pushed up the sand, | 1885, together with the “Mabel.” Three of the 


“flel with the real coast. This outer coast is a] .of those that escaped were in an exceedingly 


The body} of the Revenue Cutter Corwin, which was 


500 Captain returned in shore and anchored off Point 


still greater danger in embarking again. Along 
rT ve 


the outer edge was a mass of detached pieces of 
‘ice that under the influence of the waves were 
bobbing up and down and constantly shifting 
their position. The greatest care had to be 
| taken lest our small boat should be caught and 
| crushed. And when we got upon the ice and 
| attempted to make our way from one cake to} 
another, the peril was still greater. Although | 
_ our heads and faces were covered with musquito | 
- metting, the little insects managed to get inside | 
| and make our stay ashore a torment. Arctic | 
ptarmigan were abundant. The first party of} 
_ matives we met were eating reindeer meat. Tak- 
ing a large chunk in the left hand and fastening 
upon it with the teeth, a knife held in the right 
hand was passed upward close to the mouth, sev- 
ering a piece as large as could be conveniently 
chewed. I think a beginner at this method of 
carving meat would slice off the end of his nose. 
I counted twelve underground huts or yourts in 
the village, none of which were occupied. The} 
larger portion of the people were inland hunting | 
weindeer. The few remaining at the village were 
living in tents, their winter houses being partly 
filled with water. While on shore I walked out 
on the ice to the hull of the “George & Susan.” 
"This bark was wrecked on the 10th of August, 


«crew were drowned in getting ashore, and some |! 


critical condition for several hours, after they 
were rescued by Captain Healy, and taken aboard 


sanchered in the neighborhood. 
| WKarly on July 25th, we started in search of the 
| “ice pack,” which we found five miles away. 
After skirting the pack a short distance, the 


Belcher. At this point is another small village 
(She-rah-rack) of twelve winter huts, which I 
wisifed. But three or four families remained in 
tthe place, the others being off hunting the rein- 
deer. 

On July 26th, it snowed nearly all day. At 
41 P. M. the Captain again started out to exam- 
ime the condition of the ice. After skirting the 
edge of the pack for some distance, we returned 
e@nd anchored off Cape Franklin. In the after- 
®eo0n the Captain changed his anchorage a few 
miles north, off Sea Horse Islands. While lying 
there at. anchor, Captain Healy secured for me 
wo mests and the eggs of the eider duck. 

We are now in the midst of the Arctic Grave 
Yard, of Ships. In the last twenty years, from 

| Seventy-five to eighty vessels connected with the 
whale trade have been wrecked on the Amer- | 

| dean side of the Arctic coast, and from fifteen to 

| twenty on the Asiatic side. In 1871, thirty- 
three ships were caught in the ice near here and 
abandoned, and twelve hundred sailors were 
east helplessly on this sterile coast, with an in- 
«ufficient supply of provisions, and for 100 miles 


the ice-pack was solid between them and escape. 
There was then no Refuge Station at Point Bar- 
row, but fortunately they were able to get 
South along the coast until they met some ships 
that took them off. Again in 1876, thirteen 
whaling vessels were caught in the ice off these 
same Sea Horse Islands and drifted helplessly to 
the north of Point Barrow, where they were | 
abandoned. To the northward the Daniel Web- | 
ster was crushed in theice, in 1881; the Steamer 
North Star in 1882; and Schooner Clara Light 
in 1885. A little to the south of this point 
the Bark John Howland, was stove in by the 
ice off Point Lay, in 1883; Steamer Bow Head 
off Point Belcher in 1884, the Mabel and George 
| & Susan off Point Collie. A little west of this 
point, the Barks Mount Wollaston and Vigilant |, 
were caught in the ice in 1879, and no tidings 
have ever come from vessels or crews. On the 
8th of August, 1888, the Barks Fleetwing, Young 


the Arctic Coast, numbering about 300 people. a | 


of Education. 


|| Arctic. 


Phoenix, Mary & Susan, and Schooner Jane Gray 
were lost in the ice off Point Barrow, 160 of 
their crew being rescued by Captain Healy who 
was in the vicinity. It is when a ship reaches 
the ice that extreme watchfulness and care is 
demanded; the smallest change of wind, currents 
or ice being noted and weighed, which means 
to the Commanding Officer days and nights of 
sleepless anxiety. It was in one of these seasons 
of anxiety that Captain Healy spent seventy-five) 
consecutive hours in the crow’s nest at the mast | 
head, his food being taken up to him. 
On the 30th of July we were getting tired of | 
our enforced delay. We had been a week off| 
Point Belcher and Sea Horse Islands, waiting) 
for the ice pack to swing off the shore and let | — 
us forward. That night, as we were upon deck | 
watching the Midnight Sun, a large field of shore } 
ice was seen drifting towards us. For a little] 
the good ship held fast as the great cakes broke | — 
on her bow and ground against her sides; but | 
by and by the pressure became too great and she | — 
dragged her anchor, and commenced drifting | 
towards the shoals. Steam was at once raised, | 
the anchor hove to and the ship set at work 
bucking her way through the ice. Once under | 
way the Captain concluded to go on until again 
stopped by the ice. Threading his way carefully, 
through masses of floating ice, he reached and | 
anchored on the morning of July 31st, off the| 
village of “Ootkeavie,” near Point Barrow. | 
Upon communicating with the shore, it was 
found that the ice had left twg days previous, 
and that the first vessels had arrived a few hours | — 
before: Masses of ice were still floating by in| 
the current and grounded icebergs lay between! 
the ship and the beach. Ootkeayvie, next to| x 
Cape Prince of Wales, is the largest village on | 


In 1881, 1882 and 1883, it was occupied asoneof| 
the stations of the International Polar Epxedi- p a 
tion. The house built by Lieutenant P. H. Ray| — 

for the use of the expedition has been leased to | 
the Pacific Steam Whaling Co., and is used by 
them as a Whaling Station and trading post, | — 
the gentleman in charge being Mr. John Ww. ” 
Kelly, who has given the world an interesting Dh 
monogram on the Arctic Eskimo, together with| 
an Eskimo-English vocabulary. Both were pub-| 
lished last Spring by the United States Bureau| 
This is also the location of the} * iM 
Government Refuge Station for ship-wrecked| 
whalers. Within the past ten years, some 2,000| 
sailors have been wrecked on this Arctic Coast. | 
So far they have been fortunate in finding ves- | 
sels within reach, to carry them South to civil-| _ 
ization, but the occasion is liable to come any | | 
season, when they will be compelled to winter 2 
here. This to a large body of men means slow | 
starvation and death. They could not subsist | — 
on the country, and there is no adequate provis- _ 
ion within 1,500 or 2,000 miles; and when the | — 
long Arctic winter sets in, no power on earth | 
could reach them with help. To provide against | 
any such horrible tragedy, Captain Healy early | 


i 


{ 


saw the necessity of having an ample supply of | — 


provisions stored at some central place in the] — 
The plan grew and took shape in his 
own mind; he enlisted his friends and the men | — 
interested in the Whaling industry, particularly | — 
in New Bedford and San Francisco and finally, } 
after many vexatious delays that would have | 
discouraged a less persistent man, Congress voted 
the money for the erection of the buildings and 
the procuring of the provisions. 

Last year Captain Healy brought up the ma- 
terials and erected the main building, which is 
a low, one story building, thirty by forty-eight 
feet in size. The walls, roof and floor are made 
double, as a protection against the intense cold 
of this high Northern latitude in Winter. It 
will accommodate fifty men comfortably ; itean. 
shelter one hundred, if necessary. The ho’ 
has provisions for one hundred , men tw 
months and is admirably adapted for its p 1n] 


‘This year, Captain 
terial for the construction of a store house; also 
an additional supply of provisions, clothing and 
coal. 

The Ootkeavie, is also one of the villages se- 
lected by the United States Bureau of Education | 


for the establishment of a school, the contract | 


for which was given by Dr. Fesris to the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 
The money necessary for its establishment was 
generously contributed by Mrs. Elliott F. Shep- 
ard, of New York. The teacher is Professor 


L. M. Stevenson of Versailles, Ohio, who reached 
| the place on July 30th, 1890. Owing to the short- 
ness of the time and the great distance from the 

source of supplies, and the dangers of Arctic 

| navigation, I was able to secure mateyial this 
I ascccn for only two of the school buildings 
and teachers’ residences to be erected in. the 

/Arctic. These were placed at Cape Prince of 

Wales and Point Hope. Next season I hope to 

erect one at Point Barrow. In the meantime, 

_|through the courtesy of Captain Healy, repre- 
\senting the Treasury Department, I secured a 


room for the school in one of the Government |; 


| buildings. This is)the most northern school in 
| America, and with but one exception, in the 
world, being in latitude seventy-one degrees 
\twenty-three minutes North. At this point the 
trend of the Continent turns to the Eastward. 
However, on this point the ice has pushed a low 
ridge of sand, which extends from eight to ten 
t miles farther North: On the end of this sand spit, 
jis a small village called Nuwuk. On the sand 
|spit midway between the villages is a hunting 
station, where the natives congregate for weeks 


in summer, to kill ducks, as they pass to and || 


fro from water to water over the sand spit. 
Thousands upon thousands are killed here every 
season. 
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| crvrse OF THE “BEAR” IN BERING SEA 
AND ARCTIC OCEAN—1890. 


Arctic Gale—Shipwrecked Sailors—Government 
Refuge Station—Wreck of the “Thomas Pope.’’ 


Sheldon Jackson, D.D., U. 8. Goneral Agent of Education 
for Alaska, 


n the evening of July 31st, the “Bear” lay 
asily at anchor, off the village of Ootkeavie. 
wind, that had been freshening up all after- 

On, was increasing to a gale. The barometer 
going down, down, down, heavy masses of 
were drifting by, when the Captain gave 
ders to heave anchor and make a lee on the 
orth East side of Point Barrow, whither six- 
vessels of the Whaling fleet had preceded 

In a similar storm last Summer, shortly 

r the Bear left her anchorage at Ootkeavie, 

ice came in and piled up thirty feet high 
| on n the very spot the vessel had left. The storm) 
proved the severest we had encountered this 
on, changing the configuration of the coast 

ne for miles. At Ootkeavie, twenty tons of 
just landed for the use of the Government 
ool, was either swept out to sea, or buried 
Sy under the sgnd ae pimee : of it could be 


was onl r five. to 


‘Healy had on board the ma. | 


888. A umber f the nes had shifted, for 
protection, their anchorage from the west side 
f Point Barrow to the east side, The wind 
that had increased to a gale, suddenly veered 
!around from the South West to the North, caus- 
|ing a heavy sea to break upon the bar. At nine 
o’clock that night, the schooner Jane Gray, 


parted her cables and drifted against an iceberg 
She filled ¢ 
rapidly and sank, the crew taking to the small || 
The next to slip her moorings was the | 


—knocking a large hole in her side. 


boats. 
bark Phoenix. She struck the bar and sunk. 
Her crew drifted about in small boats for six 


hours, in°that terrible storm, before they were 


picked up. Then the barks, Mary and Susan, 
and Fleetwing went on to the bar and pounded |f 
to pieces. Several other vessels parted their 
cables, sustaining more or less danger. 
In that fearful storm, when the waters of the 


Arctic were lashed into billows of foam, hurling |, 


masses of ice about like driving snow flakes, in 
‘the midst of snapping chains and crushing spars 
and tattered sails, when it seemed certain de- 
struction to lower a small boat, the Revenue Cut- 


ter Bear rode the storm in safety, and her train-— 


ed crew, {under;the direction of Captain Healy, 
svere venturing their lives, and performing prodi- 
gies of valor in rescuing shipwrecked sailors. 
When the storm abated, one hundred and sixty 
rescued men were on the decks of the “Bear.” 

On this occasion, fortunately for us, the storm 
abated 2before ‘the ice reached us, and August 
2nd gave us a beautiful afternoon, of which I 
availed myself%to go ashore. 

The Western and Northern coast of America 
terminates at Point'Barrow, in latitude 71 deg. 
23 min. north and longitude 156 deg.10 min, west. 
Beyond this the coast trends to the eastward 


‘and southward. On the East side of the Point 


is the native;village of Nuwuk, which consists 
of a number of underground houses. But few 
families were home at the time of our visit, and 
they were mainly living in tents outside of their 
winter huts. The first white man to visit this 


‘|place“was Master[ Elson of H. M. S. Blossom, 


{Captain*Beechey’s Expedition) in August 1826. 
“One hundred and forty-six miles to the eastward 
as Return Reef, the westernmost point reached 
by Sir Jobn Franklin, in his journey to form a 
| junction, with’ Captain Beechey’s Expedition. 
| The next visit by white men, was that of Cap- 
stain Simpson of the Hudson bay Company, who 
in 1837,“made the journey from the Mackenzie 
River. 

During the winters of 1852-3-4, H.M.S. Plover 
wintered in*Elson=Bay to the east of the Point. 
INew a D. S. Revenue Marine Vessel and many 
"Whaling Ships visit?theSplace annually. 

Soon after returning to the “Bear” from the 
willage, the Captain was visited by Captain Sher- 
man, of the Steam Whaler William Lewis, 
sand informed thatthe tender of the New Bed- 
‘ford Whaling Fleet, the Bark Thomas Pope, 
which wehad left but a few days before, at 
sancber at Point Hope, was wrecked in the break- 
ers at that Point, on the 28th of July, and that 


ermment vessel and taken back to civilization. 


wrecked men were soon after senton board. As 


for a Government storehouse at the Point Bar- 
row Refuge Station, he concluded to return at 
|once to that place, and discharge his freight, 
»|that more comfortable quarters might be made 
| for the shipwrecked sailors. 

The weather was beautiful, the ocean smooth 
|and the sail exhilarating. itt midnight the sun | 
‘was visible in the north-west, and the full moon } 
iin the south-east. oe 

anchore 


the crew wished!to be received on board the Gov- | 


'Consent having been obtained, the ten ship- 


|| ages of letters. 


eek y while the ship's carpe 
e Government storehouse, ; 
ain inspecting the refuge station. 


‘| Captai 
the week, among the callers was Mr. J 


went, the hero of the shipwreck of the 

poleon, off the coast of Siberia. Mr. Vincent is 
‘mow second mate on the whaling bark Abr 
Barker. 


‘Abram Barker, came on board and repr 
‘that his engineer, a Russian, had made two 
‘three attempts to disable the engine, up) 


‘ter. The accused man himself joined in 
quest, and was received on board. © 
_another instance of the many sided and 

ous character of the offices of a revenue 


perature of the earth. The entire distanc 

made through frozen sand and gravel. 

bottom of the shaft the temperature remain 
-winter and summer, uniformly at twelve degr 

¥F. At the depth of twenty feet a tunnel 
‘ron ten feet and then a room ten by twelve 
size excavated for a cellar. In this room 
“temperature never rises above twenty-two d 
grees F. Birds and meat, placed in this room » 
freeze solid, and remain so until taken to ihe 
kitchen and thawed out for cooking. While 
gt the Station, I descended into this uniqt 
storage house. The carcasses of several reinde 
and dozens of eider ducks were taken from i i 
and presented to the ship, making a very we 
ome addition to our table fare. 


In the spring of 1883, 500 ducks were stored 
| there at one time. A few weeks previous t 
the arrival of the Bear, this small settle: en 
was the scene of a fea A Joseph Geo 
of the Azore Islands, had with him the wife of 
a native, from Liverpool Bay. On the 27th ze) 
May, the husband, in a fit of jealousy, he 
him. In white communities, juries have rep ae 6 
| tedly decided that such killing was justifiab 
But up here, because the slayer was a nati e, 
with no vewtal rights that a white man 
respect, under the lead of white men, a ly 
jury of six white men and six hatives was im. 
panelled and the man was taken out. an 
shot—nine bullets doing their swift wo 
‘The white man was shot in the morni 
ithe native in the evening of the same d 
Although complaints were made to Captai 
Healy, of the doings of this and that whit 
man—mutual recriminations against one 
other,—yet none of them said a word about 
the murder. Andas the Captain is not cloth 
with any judicial powers, the whole m 
is given the go by. At Dore ae the Ca 


a half-br oad Eskimo boy, a five years gee 
who is to be for a erat to the industrial trai 


the Captain had on board the Bear the materials |, 


‘southward. At 4.10 P.M. the anchor was ho: 

and the vessel steamed north a few miles to pr 
cure the last letters of the whaling fleet. The i 

1 Stars and Stripes were hoisted to the top of the 
'mainmast, as a signal that we were about sail- | 


?!\ing. Soon after anchoring in the midst of the | 


fleet, the boats began got bringing off pack- | } 
At 9.15 Ps M., the flag sedi 
Ww red, the pacbor hove and the Bear steamed 


ir fags 
fmany wishes fo. 


(of the Continent, the native village of under- 
; |ground huts, and the white canvas and skin- || 
' | covered tents of the visiting natives from the |, 
| interior. To the west of us the sun was prepar- 
ing, at 10 o’clock P. M., for a most gorgeous 
sunset; and south of us, as if, symbolical of the | 
lands of light, privilege and comfort, to which 
we were to return, there was not a cloud to be 
seen in the beautiful sky. At 10 o’clock P. M., | 
we passed the school and refuge station, and 
| soon they faded from sight and were left far be- 
| hind us, in their Arctic solitude, until the Bear 
again visits them a twelvemonth hence. | 
' On the 11th of August the Captain anchored 
4 off Cape Sabine to water ship. In this vicinity 
are extensive and valuable coal banks. On the 
| beach were several deserters from the whaling 
_ ships, who begged hard to be received on board 
/and taken out of the country. One of their num- 
ber had been drowned. Every year men desert 
from the whalers; some of these die from ex- 
| posure, others are picked up by the “Bear,” as 
in the present case, and a few remain in the 
-|country, descending at once to the level of the 
natives, demoralizing and doing them much 
-|more harm, than a missionary can do good. 

On the 12th., in rounding Cape Lisburne in a 
gale, the jib boom and sails were carried away, 
‘and the ship ran back and anchored in the lea 
‘lof the Cape. The country in the vicinity of the 
|; Cape has been called the flower garden of the 
{{ Arctic, on account of the number and variety 

of beautiful wildflowers. On the 13th, although 

the storm had not fully subsided, the Bear was 
| got under way, and that afternoon anchored by 

the hull of the wrecked “Thomas Pope,” abreast | 
_ of the school house at Point Hope. I went 
_ ashore but found the school house locked up, 
_and.Dr. Driggs, the teacher, absent. 
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) pR. JACKSON CALLS FOR MAGAZINES, PICTO- 
RIALS AND BOOKS. 
Washington. D. C., April 17, 1891. 

BpiTor oF THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST. 

Dear Sir:—Assuming that some of your read- 
ers have been interested in my letters describing | 
my trip to Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, I} 
. make a call for illustrated magazines and news- 
papers, such as the Century, Harper’s Weekly 
and Monthly, Scribner’s, Frank Leslie’s, Wide 
Awake, Saint Nicholas, etc., for the use of the | 
teachers and schools in Western and Arctic 
Alaska. 

There are about fifteen schools connected with 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, Episcopal, 
| Moravian, Methodist, Roman Catholic and Swed- 
ish churches. Nearly all these schools receive | 
mail but once a year. Some of them are in the 
region of the long Arctic night; all of them are 
cut off from the usual supplies of newspapers 
jand current literature. Magazines and books 
will assist them to pass pleasantly and profita-’ 
bly, many a long, dull winter hour. The pic- 
tures will be an educational process to the na- 
tives, who, accustomed to convey knowledge by 
means of symbols, will learn far more from a 
picture than those of us who are accustomed to 
depend upon the descriptive text. 
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|| form a permanent library. 
I expect to visit many of these stations this | 


the waves sufficiently long for us to visit the | 
| shore and transact our business. 


would also be a Boos faa if readable and 
a q gr ‘as 


instructive books could be sent to each place to 


coming summer, anc will be glad to take pack- 
ages of papers, magazines and books to the sev- 
eral teachers free of expense to them. All such 
can be mailed in packages not exceeding four 
pounds in weight to me, care of The Gordon 
Hardware Company, Seattle, Washington. AH} 
bundles of mail should be sent not later than | 
May 15th. Very truly yours, 


SHELDON JACKSON. | 
CRUISE OF THE “BEAR” IN BERING SEA. 
AND ARCTIC OCKAN—1890. 


Annual Fnternational Fair of Arctic Eskimo—Saint 
Michael, the Seaport of the Great Yukon Val- 
ley—Destruction of the Fur-Seal—Decline of the 
Whaling Industry. 

By Sheldon Jackson, D.D,, U. 8. General Agent of Ednoation 


for Alaska. 


On the morning of August 15th we bade good 
bye to Point Hope, and the following morning, 
at 8.40 o’ clock, dropped anchor off Cape Blossom, 
Kotzebue Sound. The day being pleasant I ac- 
companied an officer to the great international 
fair of the Arctic, some twelve miles distant | 
from our anchorage. There were about fifteen 
hundred natives assembled from many and wide- 
ly separated sections of the country—from Alas- 
ka and Siberia. Many were living in tents, but 
fully half had constructed shelters by turning 
their umiaks or boats upside down. AsI passed 
their shelters, my attention was again and again © 


called to the sick. To be sick beyond the reach - 


of a physician, with poor care and poorer ac- 
commodations, and without knowledge of even 
the commoner remedies, is distress itself. 

As I see these people, so kindly disposed in 
life, with a smile of welcome to the stranger, 
and then see them languishing in their comfort- 
less shelters, with but a few days or weeks re- 
moved from death, my heart goes out to them 
in inexpressible longing, and I wish I could tell 
them the story of the Cross and introduce them 
to the hopes and joys of the gospel. Perhaps I 
may, at no distant day, secure for their children 
a mission and boarding school. 

The beach was covered with racks, upon which. 
hung long rows of salmon, drying for winter 
food. At 3.85 P.M., on the 17th, having a fair 
wind, the Captain hove up anchor and sailed 
for Cape Priuce of Wales. On the afternoon of 
the 19th, we passed through Bering Strait, and 
bade good-bye to the Arctic Ocean. The sea 
was so rough that the Captain gave up all hopes. 
of being able to land at the Cape. But during 
the afternoon the wind died out and the sea 
calmed down, so that he was able to run in shore 
and anchor abreast of the village at six o’clock 
P.M. We could not have landed through the. 
surf the day before, the day after, or at any 
other time that day. God’s providence stayed | 


Had we passed by without stopping, the teach- 
ers would have been unable to send down their 
orders for the annual supply of provisions, and 
next year they would have been unsupplied. 
As it was I had four hours with them. The. 
wind increasing, at 10 o’clock we were again 
under way. On the 20th we steamed by King 
and Sledge islands (the sea being too rough te 
land), and at noon on the 2ist, dropped anchor 
off St. Michael’s, Norton Sound. Soon after, we 
had a call from Mr. Henry Newmann, agent of 
the Alaska Commercial Company; and Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Judge, a Jesuit priest, who has lately 
come to the country to engage in the school 
work of the Roman Catholic Church on the Yu-_ 
kon River. Pita 


St. Michael’s is located on the first “good site 


for a trading post north of the delta o 
kon Ttiver, and is the headquarters of | 


a 


_ 30,000 secured represent from 150,000 to 200, 000. 


Newmann, two small Russian cannon, on 
which was originally Seek in the defence of t 
place, and the other in protecting the boa 
expeditions up the river, were secured for t 
collection of the Alaska Society of Natural His- 
tory. AtSt. Michael’s I received a good account 
of the schools, nine of which receive their sup- 
plies and mails at this point. ~ ae 
It is said of one of the missionaries, who is 
some 2,000 miles, more or less, up the river, that 
when he saw his freight bill of $125 per ton for 
transportation from St. Michael’s to his station, 
he added a petition in his prayer that 
freight might be reduced. During the stay at 
St. Michael’s, two interesting boys, William and 
George Frederickson, from Anvik, on the Yukon 
River, were received on board to accompany me 
East. Their father, a trader, is sending them to 
New York for an education. After a pleasant 
visit of two days, the Bear took her departure 
for Nunivak island. On the following Sabbath 
night, and through all Monday we were steam- 
ing around the island, that the Captain might 
secure the census. Finding that the people were 
scattered, hunting and fishing, and being warn- 
ed by the few natives he met of dangerous rocks 
and reefs, and the waters being uncharted, on 
Monday evening the Captain turned around and 
steamed for St. George’s Island, which we reach- | 
ed on the morning of Aug. 27th. Nearing the 
island, a schooner was seen crowding on all sail 
to get out of our way. As the Captain had not 


7 
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_ yet received his instructions which were await- 


ing his arrival at Unalaska, and had no author- 


_ity to make any seizures, the schooner was al- 


lowed to proceed unmolested. She was one of 
the many piratical vessels that are fitted out at 
Victoria, British Columbia, and San Francisco, | 
to hunt seals in Bering Sea, contrary to law. 
In 1886 there were twenty-one such vessels from 

Victoria alone, and the catch was 35,556 skins. 
In 1887 there were twenty vessels from Victoria, 

eight of which were seized; the catch was 27,- | 
624 skins. In 1888 there were nineteen British 
vessels, with a total catch of nearly 80,000 skins. 
{n 1889, twenty-three British vessels, and this 

year, twenty-two British and twelye American 
vessels engaged in seal piracy. Their methods | 
of operation are so wasteful that the number of 
skins taken does not begin to represent the 
number of seals killed. They necessarily hunt 
out to sea, where they largely kill the females 
heavy with their young. A large percentage of 
the seals shot sink before they can be secured, 

so that many authorities state that the 20,000 to 


seals destroyed. This wasteful method is rapidly 
annihilating the fur seal, so that if our ctande 
daughters are to have seal skin sacques, “the 
Government will need to take more stringent 
measures for the protection of the seal. Thein- 
discriminate slaughter of the seal while passing — 
to their breeding grounds, has caused such a 
scarcity on the seal islands, that while the Goy- 
ernment allows 100,000 males to be taken an 
ally, this year the vessels have been able 
secure but 21,000 skins. ‘ts ea 
The ‘piratical vessels, fitted out at Vict 
British Columbia, to hunt seal, have cav 
international complications known as 
‘ring Sea difficulty,” which are now | 
of negotiations between the State 
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value of the catch to $14,000,000. This was, 
probably, the most profitable year of the whal- 


This increas- 


the catch was less than $800,000. 
}ed again in 1867 to $8.200,000, 
first steamer was added to the whaling fleet, 
being sent out from San Francisco. Last year 
there were twenty-six vessels from San Fran- 
cisco, and twenty-three from New Bedford en- 
gaged in the trade; they captured 151 whales, 
which yielded 213,070 pounds of whale bone, and 
12,243 barrels of oil. This season there are ten 
steamers and thirty-eight sailing vessels em- 
ployed in these northern waters, with a very 
light catch up tomidsummer. The whaling ves- 
sels are manned upon the co-operative plan; the 
men, instead of being paid regular wages, receive 
a percentage of the profits. The captain on the 
‘sailing vessels receives a twelfth, the first mate, 
a nineteenth, the second mate and boat-headers 
each a twenty-fifth, the third mate, a thirtieth, 
the fourth mate, carpenter, cooper and steward, 
each a fiftieth, and the sailors, each a one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth. On steamers the rates 
are a little lower. A captain’s wages range 
from nothing to 7,000 or 8,000 dollars, according 
to the number of whales taken. If the ship gets 
six whales during acruise, the captain will have 
about $1,400 and a sailor $100. The sailors usu- 
ally receive an advance of $60, and during the 
cruise are allowed to draw clothing, tobacco, 
etc., from the ship’s supplies (called the “stop 
chest”), to the amount of sixty to eighty dol- 
lars. Consequently if there are no profits to di- 
vide, the sailor is sure of about 140 dollars. 
The captains and higher offlcers are usually 
men of more than ordinary character and intel- 
ligence—typical American seamen of the best 
kind. The common sailors, on a whaler, are 
made up largely of Portuguese, Italians, South 
Sea Islanders, and others of an inferior grade— 
some.of them being, emphatically, hard cases. 


North Pacific, Bering and Okhotsk seas. 
they were followed through Bering Straits a lit- 
‘tle way into the Arctic, Then farther and far- 
‘ther,-as the whales have been driven into the 
inaccessible regions of the north, until now the 
whaling fleet annually rounds the most north- 
ern extremity of the American Continent, and 
_ this year, for the first time, a few of them will 
| winter,in the Arctic, at the mouth of the Maken- 
gie river. To escape this deadly pursuit the 
whales try to hide in the ice, and after then 
the whalers boldly force their way. The busi- 
ness is so dangerous that during the last twenty 
years more than a hundred vessels have been 
lost. The value of the whale fisheries consists 
not so much in the oil taken, as in the whale- 
-bone, which is worth between $4.50 and $5 per 
pound. The product of a fair sized, bowhead 
whale, at present prices, is worth about $8,000. 
A good sized whale weighs about one hundred 


_\-and fifty tons, and contains about two thousand 


pounds of whalebone after it is cleaned. His 
tongue is fifteen feet long, from six to eight 
feet in thickness, and contains twelve barrels of 
oil. His open mouth is from fifteen to twenty 
feet across; his tail from fifteen to} eighteen 
‘feet across. The blubber forms a coat around 
him from, ten to twenty-two inches thick. It is 
four feet from the outside of! the body to his 
heart, and the heart is two hundred and sixteen 
cubic feet in size, while the brains will fill a 
barrel. a Seen 
While lying at 
| Revenue Marine 


anc 


ing industry in Alaska. Since then it has, in 
| the main, decreased, until in 1862 the value of 


In 1880 the - 


‘A few years ago whales were plentiful in the 
Then | 


ommandi 0) chor near us, and we 
receiyed two and one-half months later news 
‘from the outside world. With visiting on ship 
board and on land, the day slipped by very rap- 
idly and pleasantly, and the following morning 
we were under way for Unalaska, reaching there 
on the 29th of August. At Unalaska I received 


dated June 8rd. 


THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1891. 


We would call the attention of our readers to 
| Dr. Sheldon Jackson’s article on the famishing 
condition of the Eskimo along the Arctic coast 
of Alaska, on another page. We trust that 
}many who have read his most interesting let- 
ters on Arctic Alaska, will be glad to contribute 
|for the relief of the hardy but now starving 
people yet resident there. All moneys should be 
sent at once to Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, No. 2 
West Fifty-second street, New York, who will 
forward them to the United States Commission- 
er of Education. Dr. Jackson will leave the 
East on the 19th of May to join the steamer 
“Bear” for another cruise to the Arctic. There 
are few men who have explored portions of our 
country difficult of access so extensively as he, 
and always with practicable and benevolent in- 
j tent. We greatly hope that he may receive en- 
| couragement in his present highly important 
| and humane enterprise. 


Ee 


letters from Eastern friends, the latest being | 


(CRUISE OF THE “BEAR” IN BERING 
AND ARCTIC OCEAN—1890. 


SEA 


|The Starving Condition of the Eskimos on the 
Arctic Coast of Alaska—Failure of Congression- 
| al Action—Contributions Solicited for Securing 
Reindeer. 


| By Sheldon Jackson, D.D., U.S. General Agent of Education 
for Alaska, 


| From time immemorial the Eskimos of Alaska 
shave lived upon the whale, the walrus, and the 
seal of their coasts, the fish and aquatic birds of 
their rivers, and the caribou or wild reindeer of 
their vast inland plains. 

The supply of these in years past was abun- 
dant, and furnished ample food for all the peo- 
ple. But fifty years ago American whalers, hav- 
jing largely exhausted the supply in other waters, 
‘found their way into the North Pacific Ocean. 
Then commenced for that section, the slaughter 
and destruction of whales that went steadily for- 
ward at the rate of hundreds and thousands an- 
‘nually, until they were destroyed and driven 
out of the Pacific Ocean. They were then follow- 
ed into Bering Sea, and the slaughter went on. 
The whales took refuge among the ice fields of 
_the Arctic Ocean, and thither the whalers fol- 
lowed. In this relentless hunt the remnant 
have been driven still farther into the inaccessi- 
‘ble regions around the north pole and are no 
longer within reach of the natives. 

As the great herds of buffalo that once roamed 
the western prairies have been exterminated 
for their pelts, so the whales have been sacri- 
ficed for the fat that encased their bodies, and 
the bone that hung in their mouths. With the 
destruction of the whale, one large source of 
food supply for the natives has been cut off. 

Another large supply was derived from the 
walrus, which once swarmed in great numbers 


or at St. George, the U.s.in those northern seas. But commerce wanted 
st Rush, Captain Coulson ore ivory, and the whalers turned their atten- 


‘tion to the walrus, destroying thousands ‘annu- \q 


| ally for the sake of their tusks. Where a few 
“years ago they were so numerous that their bel- 
|lowings were heard above the roar of the waves 
and grinding and crashing of the ice Wee his 
year I cruised for weeks without seeing/o 

|ing one. The walrus as a source of food supply 
|is already practically extinct. 

The seal and sea lion, once so common in Ber- 
|ing Sea, are now becoming so scarce that it is 


ear-| 


| with difficulty that the natives procure a suffi- | 


| 
| their flesh, on account of its rarity, has become 


a luxury. 


In the past the natives, with tireless industry, |— 


caught and cured for use in their long winters 
great quantites of fish, but American canneries 
have already come to some of their streams, and 


cient number of skins to cover their boats, and | 


will soon be found on all of them, both carrying | 


| the food out of the country and, by their waste- 


| ful methods, destroying the future supply. Five 


million cans of salmon annually shipped away 
from Alaska—and the business still in its infancy 
—means starvation to the native races in the 
} near future. 


With the advent of improved breech-loading 


fire-arms the wild veindeer are both being killed 
off and frightened away to the remote and more 
| inaccessible regions of the interior, and another 
source of food supply is diminishing. 

Thus the support of the people is largely gone, 
|and the process of slow starvation and extermi- 
/nation has commenced along the whole Arctic 
| coast of Alaska. Villages that once numbered 
thousands have been reduced to hundreds—of 


|in 1863 there were 309; now there are not over 
|100. In 1826 Captain Beechey speaks of finding 
ja large population at Cape Franklin = to-day it 
\is without an inhabitant. He also mentions a 
large village of 1,000 to 2000 people on Schis- 
mareff Inlet; it has now but three houses. 


| According to Mr. John W. Kelly, who has |” 
written a monograph upon the Arctic Eskimo | 
of Alaska, Point Hope, at the commencement | 


of the century, had a population of 2,000; now 
it has about 350. Mr. Kelly further says: “The 
Kavea country is almost depopulated owing to 
the scarcity of game which has been killed or 
driven away. * * * The coast tribes between 


‘Point Hope and Point Barrow have been cut 


\down in population so as to be almost obliterat- 


\some tribes but two or three families remain. i, 
At Point Barrow, in 1828, Captain Beechey’s ex- | 
pedition found Nuwuk a village of 1,000 people; | 


ed. The Kookpovoros of Point Lay have only © 


three huts left; tie Ootookas of Icy Cape, one 
jhut; the Koogmute has three settlements of 


from one to four families; Sezaro has about eight | 


people.” 


Mr. Henry D. Woolfe, who has spent many ~ 


‘years in the Arctic region, writes: “Along the 
sea coast from Wainright Inlet to Point Lay, 
numerous remains of houses testify to the for 
'mer number of the people. * * * 
Seppings to Cape Krusenstern and inland to 
Nounatok River there still remain about forty 
people—the remnant of a tribe called _Key-wah- 
| ling-nach-ah-mutes. 
entirely disappear as a distinctive tribe.” 


| I myself saw a number of abandoned villages / 


| and crumbling houses during the summer, and 


tale of destitution. 
On the island of Attou, once famous for the 
/number of its sea otter skins, the catch for the 


‘ter and twenty-five fox skins, an annual income 
of about $2 for each person. The Alaska Com- 
mercial Company this past summer sent $1,300 
| worth of provisions to keep them from starving. 


mer was nineteen sea otters. This represents 
the entire support ef 100 people for twelve 


months. At Unalaska both the agent of the 


ap ES 


| wherever I visited the people I heard the same 


Alaska Commercial Company and the teacher of | 


From Cape | 


They will in a few years |) 


| past nine years has averaged bat three sea ot-)— 


At Akutan the whole catch for the past sum- |~ 


ev EIS ae a ~ 


(ec namin 


are rr 


en an oes 


—premaner 


the 
ter tter. 
wh Prince of / , Point Hope, and Point 
Ba was the same account of short supply 
of food. At the latter place intimations were 
given that the natives in their distress would 
break into the Government warehouse and help 
themselves to the supply that is in store for 
shipwrecked whalers. At Point Barrow, large- 
ly owing to the insufficient food supply, the death 
rate is reported to the birth rate as fifteen to 
one. It does not take long to figure out the 
end. They will die off more and more rapidly 

as the already insufficient food supply becomes 

less and less. 

INTRODUCTION OF REINDEER. 

In this crisis it is important that steps should 
be taken at once to afford relief. Relief can, of 
course, be afforded by Congress voting an ap- 
propriation to feed them, as it has so many of 
the North American Indians. Buc I think that 
every one familiar with the feeding process 
among the Indians will devoutly wish that it 

| may not be necessary to extend that system to 
_ the Eskimo of Alaska. It would cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually, and, worse 
‘than that, degrade, pauperize, and finally ex- 
terminate the people. There isa better, cheaper, 
‘more practical, and more humane way, and that 
: is to introduce into Northern Alaska the domes- 
| | ticated reindeer of Siberia, and train the Eski- 
\ tao young men in their management, care, and 
|| | propagation. 

This would,in a few years, create as permanent 

and secure a food supply for the Eskimo, as cat- 


’ 


tle or sheep-raising in Texas or New Mexico 
‘does for the people of those sections. 
tt may be necessary to afford temporary relief 

for two or three years to the Eskimo, until the 
| herds of domestic reindeer can be started, but 
after that the people will be self-supporting. 

} As you well know, in the Arctic and sub-Arc- 
| tic regions of Lapland and Siberia, the domesti- 
|) cated reindeer is food, clothing, house, furni- 
7 | ‘ture, implements, and transportation to the peo- 
q 
| 
| 
4 


| 


ple. Its milk and flesh furnish food; its mar- 
| row and tongue are considered choice delicacies ; 

its blood mixed with the contents of the stomach 
is made into a favorite dish called in Siberia 
“manyalla;” its intestines are cleaned, filled 
with tallow, and eaten as a sausage; its skin is 
made into clothes, bedding, tent-covers, rein- 
deer harness, ropes, cords, and fish lines; the 
hard skin of the forelegs makes an excellent 
covering for snow shoes. 

Its sinews are dried and pounded into a strong 
and lasting thread; its bones are soaked in seal 
oil and burned for fuel; its horns are made into 
various kinds of household implements—into 
weapons for hunting and war, and in the man- 
_ ufacture of sleds. 


# 


| 
if 


y 
| 

Mae Inieah ti ienow of no other-animal that in so 
q many different ways can minister to the com- 
; i fort and well-being of man in the far northern 

regions of the earth as the reindeer. 

“The Reindeer form their riches; these their tents, 
i Their robes, their beds, and all their homly wealth 
supply ; 

! Their wholesome fare and cheerful cups.” 
f Under favorable circumstances a swift rein- 
deer can traverse 150 miles in a day. A speed 
| of 100 miles per day is easily made. As a beast 
- of burden they can draw a load of 300 pounds. 
They yield a cup-full of milk at a milking; this 
i small quantity however, is so thick and rich 
_ that it needs to be diluted with nearly a quart 
hi _ of water to make it drinkable. It has a strong 
| flavor like goat’s milk, and is more nutritious 
and nourishing than cow’s milk. The Lapps 
manufacture from it butter and cheese. A 
dressed reindeer in Siberia weighs from 80 to 100 


pounds. The reindeer feed upon the moss and 
other lichens that abound in the Arctic regions, 
nd the fa’ x north the larger and stronger 


rue 


7 n Ce 
800,000 and 400, 

to the New England and Middle States combined, 
together with Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois) of 
moss-covered tundra and rolling plains of grass 
that are specially adapted by nature for the 
grazing of the reindeer and is practically useless 
| for any other purpose. 

Tf it is a sound policy to bore artesian wells 


thousands of arid acres can be reclaimed from 
'barrenness and made fruitful, it 1s equally a 
/sound public policy to stock the plains of 
| Alaska with herds of domesticated reindeer, 
and cause those vast, dreary, desolate, frozen, | 
and storm-swept regions to minister to the | 
wealth, happiness, comfort, and well-being of | 
man. What stock-raising has been and is on 
the vast plains of Texas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Montana, reindeer-raising can be in North- 
ern Alaska. In the corresponding regions of 
Lapland, in Arctic Norway, and in Sweden and | 
Russia, are 27,000 people supporting themselves 
(besides paying a tax to the Government of 
$400,000, or $1 per head for their reindeer), and 
procuring their food and clothing largely from 
their 400,000 domesticated reindeer. Alsoin the 
corresponding regions of Siberia, with similar 
climate, soil, and environment (and only forty 
miles distant at the straits), are thousands of 
Chukchees, Koraks, and other tribes fed and 
clothed by their tens of thousands of domesti- 
cated reindeer. 

During the Summer I visited four settlements 
of natives on the Siberian coast, the two ex- 
tremes being 700 miles apart, and saw much of 
the people, both of the Koraks and Chukchees. 
|I found them a good-sized, robust, fleshy, well- 
fed, pagan, Wali civilized, nomad people, living 
largely on their herds of reindeer. Families 
own from 1,000 to 10,000 deer. These are divided 
into herds of from 1,000 to 1,500. One of these 
Jatter I visited on the beach near Cape Navarn. 
| In Arctic Siberia the natives with their rein- 
‘deer have plenty; in Arctic Alaska, without the- 
reindeer, they are stagving. 

Then instead of feeding and pauperizing them, | 
let us civilize, build up their manhood, and lift 
them iato self support by helping them to the 
reindeer. To stock Alaska with reindeer and | 
make millions of acres of moss-covered tundra | 
conducive to the wealth of the country, would 
be a great.and worthy event under any circum- 
stances. 

But just now it is specially important, the 
destruction of the whale avd walrus having 
brought large numbers of Eskimo face to face 
with starvation, that something be done prompt- | 
ly to save them. The introduction of the rein- 
deer would ultimately afford them a steady and 
permanent food supply. 


‘1 20th of May. 


An effort was made to secure relief from the 
last Congress, but in the multitude of bills and 
the rush of a short session, it was not reached. 
But the case is sc urgent, and so many lives 
are at stake, that it is proposed to make this 
appeal to the public, take what funds can be 
gathered in the next three weeks, and make a 
commencement this Summer. 

The large island of St. Lawrence in the north- 
ern portion of Bering Sea, will be utilized as a 
base of supplies and a distributing point for the 
neighboring coasts. 

The reindeer will cost about $10 each; conse- 
quently all who contribute $10, can have the | 
satisfaction of feeling that they have furnished 
one reindeer to the herd, and have a share in 
the creation of an industry that will ultimately 
save thousands of people from starvation. Col. 
Elliott F. Shepard of the Mail and Express, has 
kindly consented to act as one of the treasurers | 
of the fund, and all who will help in this great 
movement, can send monies to him at No. 2 
West 52nd street, New York, not later than the | 


Ree Creer ah Mow 7 « q) 
The Christian Intelligencer comes \to theres- 


sue of the discoverer, Vitus Bering, whom cer- 
tain critics had well nigh robbed of his great 


achievements: 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, in one of his recent very 
valuable letters to THE EVANGELIST said that |) 
Bering did not visit or sight the American coast " 
in his voyages of discovery. In that he is mis- | 
taken, misled probably by the theories built up 
and maintained by Continental writers, the 
leaders in the attempt to lower the fame of Ber- 
ing being German critics. These writers based 
their conjectures, which were asserted as indis- 
putable facts, upon narratives of other yoyagers 
who knew very little about Bering, and upon 
statements of others professing to be well in- 
formed, against whom the least offensive accu ) 


Be a 


i 


and build water - storage reservoirs, by which | 


| Scandinavian Languages in the University of 


| attributed to him by public opinion were denied | 


pted by nationa 
sy. the services of | 
Bering after he was dead, and nobody appeared 
in his defense. One reason, perhaps the chief 
reason, why he had no advocate for many years, | 
was that his voyages were made under the} 
|auspices and the control of the Russian govern- 
ment, and that government seemed to be entire- 
ly indifferent as to what became of his reputa- 
tion. He was not a Russian, but a Dane, and 
perhaps regarded as only a hireling. 
But within a few years the patient and heroic i 
Bering has been fully vindicated. Peter Laurid- } 
sen, an officer of the Danish Historical Society, 
has, by the courtesy of Russian officials and 


with their hearty co-operation, made a careful | ¥ 


jealou 


examination of the Russian archives pertaining | 
to voyages of discovery, compiled Bering’s té- | _ 
ports, copied his maps, examined the papers of | 
inferior officers, and of those associaetd with) — 
the great explorer, and given the result to the 
world. The proof is ample and indisputable, 
that Bering did visit the American coast, sight- | 
ed Mount St. Elias and named it, followed and 
charted the Alaskan coast for a long distance, 
making a landing here and there, and abandon- 
ed further research, because he and his men 
were afflicted with scurvy, supplies were run- 
ning low, the Winter was approaching, and no} 
time was to be lost in getting back to Kam- 
chatka. The record of Lauridsen, which is un- 
questionably authentic, has been abridged and 
translated by Julius E. Olson, Professor of 


Wisconsin, and published by Messrs. S. C. 
Griggs & Co. of Chicago. It is a book worthy 
of aplace in the library of every student and 
gentleman. 

These facts are written not for the sake of 
correcting a sentence written by Dr. Jackson, 
but for the sake of their bearing upon the value 
of the German research and criticism of this | 
century. That criticism has received a great 
deal of deferential attention. Poor Bering was 
brought low in human opinion, the discoveries 


by men who had not one original document, 
who made large use of reports of other seamen 
which were highly imaginative, and of material 
of decided inferior value. Conjecture was dealt 
‘in largely, and invention and distortion were 
not wanting. These critics posed as in a meas- 
‘ure the benefactors of men. They had exposed 
'a fraud, dethroned an ignoble idol, and perform- 
'ed a duty worthy of the thanks of all loving 
'truth and righteousness. Now all their labored 
treatises, all their positive assertions, have been 
summarily and completely overthrown by an 
examination of the original documents. That 
is vot all. The critics put an “h” in Bering’s 
name that had no business there, and an “s” in 
Kamchatka that was equally out of place. In 
fact they occupy to-day an ignominious posi- 
tion. 
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MR. DUNCAN’S COLONY. an 


A Concrete Case of Civilization of Cannibal Indians 


The following private letter will be read with ; 
‘deep interest by all interested in the Indians 
and especially by those who have contributed 
money which Mr. Duncan has employed with. 
such ability and wonderful results: 
iy dear Mr. Agnew:—Your letter of Jan, 25th 
asking me to write you what impression I | 
formed of Mr. Duncan’s work among the 
pecaryy Indians of Alaska has ee re- 
ived, and it gi 
writ Coutices wae me pleasure to comply 
As you are probably famili i i 
of the troubles that dines Mr Dance yer 
people from British Columbia to Alaska pine 
two or three years ago, and obliged them to 
abandon the work of years and commence anew 
I need not refer to it except to say that it ee 
counts for his present need of money. When 
visited Port Chester last August I was told ¢ 
‘community numbered about eight hundred so 
but that being the fishing season many of the 
were absent seeking employment We at wo i 
their own account. The buildings there cons 
ed of a structure used for church service, 
meetings and school, a store, schoolhon 
boys, sawmill, a building used as a 
ew good cottages and he huts of those - 


who had not yet been able to atford the expense 
of building. | 

Mr. Duncan has lately written me that several 
new cottages have been: built this winter. The 
new cottages are being erected on streets regu- 
larly laid out, each family having its own home. 


_ Neither the cannery nor sawmill seemed to be 
| fully equipped, the former far from it, but the 


| rected is to teach the Indians to live like re- 


\small amount of salmon put up there last year 
| was of an excellent quality. 


The object to which Mr. Duncan’s work is di- 


spectable whites; to support themselves by 
\their own honest labor, to provide them with 
the means and training to do so, and to adapt 
that training to the country in which they live, 
and from which they must derive their support. 

I think Mr. Duncan’s most pressing need is 
money to finish the cannery and equip it so as 

‘to be ready to commence packing on a large scale 
this coming summer, and thus provide remuner- 
ative employment at home for as many as possi- 
ple of the people. 

After that, he would like assistance in build- 
ing a church and a school for girls, where they 
may live under the care of a matron and receive 
‘such instruction as may be useful to them in 
their own homes hereafter. He does not care 
for assistance for any private work, but as it isa 
hard country for the natives, in their present 
state, todo more than support their families, he 
hopes for help in erecting the buildings that are 
for the public good. Should the work be left 
‘entirely for the people themselves, it must be 
‘many years before it can be completed, and so 
much depends on Mr. Duncan’s life, that a loss 
of time is to be avoided if possible. The reason 
why it is desirable to provide work for the peo- 
ple at home is that there the influences are good, 
and among the whites almost wholly bad. Most 
of the natives of Alaska seem to be quiet people 
and good workers, and could, I think, be easily 
civilized and trained to be useful citizens. In 
(Alaska J heard the Metlakahtlans well spoken 
of on all sides, and even among those generally 
opposed to missionary work, Mr. Duncan’s meth- 
ods were commended. The only objection I ever 
heard made to his peoyle, was that they would 
not work on Sunday, and for this cause they are 
entirely shut out from some kinds of employ- 
ment. 

In the matter of religion, Mr. Duncan’s idea 
seemed to be to make good, consistent Christians, 
teaching them to be honest, sober, industricus, 
truthful, and generally to live up to those prin- 
ciples of morality that are common to all Chris- 
tian sects, leaving them to attach themselves to 
particular sects when they have a sufficiently 
‘distinct understanding of Christianity in gener- 
al to comprehend the difference between creeds. 
T have referred to the people living at Port Ches- 
ter as though they were all Metlakahtlans, but 
there are among them quite a number of mem- 
bers of other tribes who have been attracted to 
the place by the progress the Metlakahtlans 

| were making, and who are now incorporated in 
| the community and necessarily conform to its 
rules and customs. At present the people have 
| no title to the land their village is built on, and 
an act of Congress will be necessary to give it. 
| This should be corrected at once, and it is desir- 

able that the grant should include all of Annette 
| Island. It should be borne in mind that the na- 
tives of Alaska, unlike most Indian tribes, have 

no reservations, receive neither annuities nor 
tations, and, from the Government, no assist- 
-ance of any kind except for schools. 

T have confidence in Mr. Duncan, and believe 
him to be particularly well fitted for the duties 
he has assumed, and his success proves the sound- 
ness of his theory. I think it was in 1857, he 
first arrived among the Metlakahtlans. At that 
time they were cannibals, and last summer their 
village was the most orderly I saw in Alaska, 
white or native, and the cleanest except Sitka. 

| He has a difficult work to do, and finds but lit- 
tle sympathy in Alaska, and a good deal of op- 


| _ Accomplished. 
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THE BEAR'S CRUISE IN THE ARCTIC OCEAN 


| Midnight Sun—Point Barrow—Landing 
in Asia—Seal Furs—Northeast Sea 


on the Northwest Coast. 


(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE MAIL AND EXPRESS.) 
|) UNITED STATES STEAMER BEAR, Pomnt 

Barrow, Aug, 2,—We are now at anchor off 

the northeast side of this extreme northwest- 
|| erm point of the continent. 
| The place where the school is to be estab- 
| lished is at the native village, ten miles south 
\ of this point. 
| Wereached there the day before yesterday. 

But that same evening a southwest gale 

came on, and theship had to cometo this 

potnt for shelter. 

The gale has driven the Arctic ice pack on 
to the point, and we are hemmed inand could 
not get away if we wanted to. 

| It is, however, only a question of a few 
/hours, at the most, when the wind will 

change and drive the ice back, and make a 

canal or channel between the ice and the 
coast, through which the ship can get south 
| again. 

We are anchored in the midst of the whal- 
| ing fleet, with which we have been much of 
the time for a month past. 

Wesailed from Seattle, Wash., on June 8, 
making Ounalaska, one of the Aleutian Isl- 
ands, on the 12th, 

After three days at Ounalaska we sailed for 
Bogslov, a volcanic island in the Behring Sea. 

Last winter there was a fresh outbreak of 
the volcano and a portion of theisland has 
| disappeared in the sea. 
| When we reached the island it was blowing 

so hard that we could not land. 

The whole north end of the island was en- 
| veloped in steam and smoke, which were pour- 
;ingout of hundreds of holes on the north 
| side of the mountain, and, when we got to 

the windward, the fumes of sulphur’ were 

so strong on shipboard as to be unpleasant. 


THE SEAL INDUSTRY. 


After sailing partly around the place and 
| Seeing all we could without going ashore, the 
ship turned northward to St. Paul and St. 
George, the fur seal islands. We spent a day 
at each place, witnessing the driving, killing 
and skinning of the fur seal. 

| Wrom there we sailed over to Asia, landing 
| at Cape Navarin, Siberia. 

In 1885 a whaling bark was caught and 
crushed in the ice, the crew taking to their 
boats. Of twenty-three men, all but one died 
from exposure on the ice. 

The one that escaped reached the coast of 
Siberia and lived for two years with a half- 
| civilized tribe of Koriaks, before he was found 
and rescued. 

Congress. voted $1,000 worth of presents to 
the people who cared for him, and we have 
the presents on board, Capt. Healy, the com- 
manding officer, being instructed to distribute 
them. 

The character of our errand made our visit 
to them very pleasant. 

Although it was the last of June when we 
reached there, the country was still covered 


_ position, and I hope his friends in the East will 
| give him pecuniary assistance now, and that he 
| will be spared many years to guide the people 
| for whom he has already done so much. 
| In recommending that Annette Island be given 
| to the Metlakahtlan community, I do not mean 
to suggest that the reservation system be intro- 
duced, nor that the Indians be restrained from 
going where they choose. I only want them to 
have a secure title to the land on which they 
live, and where they have expended their labor 
-and money. ; 
Yours very truly, Apes ae 


with snow and the people were traveling with 
sleds drawn by dogs or reindeer, 


A RIDE AFTER THE REINDEER, 


J had a short sleigh ride after the reindeer, 

While there I visited a herd of 1,500 tame 
reindeer. i 

The day we left Cape Navarin we encoun- 
| tered a large field of ice, and were six hours 

pushing through it. Re ea 

From Cape Navarin we sailed. north’ to St, 
Lawrence Island. A few years ago some un- 
principled white traders visited the island on 
schooners and traded rum with the people fo 
their furs. The result was they spe 
summer in drunkenness instead of providin 
food, and when the long Arctic winter cam 
| on starvation and } irried 
tire populat 
' single man 


| 


\| from head to foot. 4 


\|/and made our arrival possible. 


|| of miles of ice, is very cold. 


| receive and take back to civilization. ! 


| coast of Alaska, and the places where we are 


ng summer, when 
ssSel visited the place, t 
lay where they had fallen, : 
_ From St. Lawrence we went over to I 
Point (Cape Tchaplin), Siberia, where - 
tis a large village of Arctic Esquimaux, 
here we went to King’s Island, wher. 
} bagels live in caves dug out of a ipic 
If any of their babes shoul 


On the2d of July, we caught up with 
whaling fleet at Point Clarence, P Wher 
| anchored there, there were twenty-six w 
ing vessels around us, PR 


THE FIRST SCHOOL AND MISSION. © 


On the 4th of July, we were at Cape P 
of Wales, Behring Straits, the ‘noes By. 
point of the continent. On the afternoon 
the Fourth, at that point, we laid the found 
tions of the first school and mission build 
Hrom Cape Prince of Wales we aguix cro: 
| over to Asia, and visited the Hsquimau sett. 
ment at Kast Cape. Wt 
We also found the native villagé on R: 
manoff Island, and spent the afternoon at | 
village on Kusenstern Island. These two is’ 
|ands are a part of the Dismede group, 
| Behring Straits. One belongs to the Unite 
| States and the other to Russia. They are onl 
| two miles apart. ap 
At 8 o’clock p.m.,on July 12, we passed | 
through Behring Straitsand entered the Arc- 
| tic Ocean. ( ae 
| ‘Twenty-four hours afterward we cros: 
‘the Arctic Circle and were in the land of t 
“midnight sun,” Ge 
| We have now had continuous day for thre 
iweeks, but have not seen much of the sun, a 
‘ithas been foggy and cloudy. However, 1: 
|have seen the sun three times at midnigh 
| On the lth we anchored at Kotzebu 
‘Sound, There is no permanent settlemen’ 
there, but it is the place where the Esquimau 
of the interior meet those of the coast and 
Siberia, for the purposes of trade and barter, 
|. They assemble to the number of 1,500 
| 2,000, some of them traveling hundred of mil 
in canoes, Renee 


LIKE A GREAT FAIR, 


The natives of the coast have seal oil, wal 
rus hides and seal skins to barter with those 
of the interior for furs, while from the Siberian | 
side come reindeer skins, whisky and fire- | 
arms. It isa great annual fair. ea 

Finding that but few of the natives had yet 
arrived, the Captain concluded to push on 
eae its and return there a few weeks | 

ater. 

We visited the native settlement at Sch 
mareff Inlet and Cape Thompson, (ae 

At Point Hope we stopped to erect a school. 
and mission building, Cape Prince of Wales, | 
Point Hope and Point Barrow being the) 
largest Esquimau settlement on the Aretic 


| establishing our new schools this season, 
Cape Prince of Wales has 
| been taken under the auspices of the Con: 


Cape Colley and Point Belcher, 
GONE TO DAVY JONES’S LOCKER. 


This coast is the graveyard of ships. Inthe 
last few years eighty vessels have’ bee! 
wrecked along here in the ice. iste 

Thirty-three whaling vessels were. crush 
in the ice in one storm in one place, and | 
twelve hundred sailors were helplessly thrown 
upon this desolate and barren shore, we 

On tivo occasions the captain has had to get 
up steam and get out of the way of the ice, 

On the 8ist of July we at length reach 
Point Barrow, two days after the ice had left 
Prof, L, 2 
Stevenson, the teacher, arrived on the day be 
fore on one of the whalers. ; 

I spent all day on shore with him. Re i 

After I complete the arrangements for th 
mission and school here, we will start sout 
ward, hoping to reach Ounalaska about Sep- | 
tember 1, andthe East some time in October | 
or November, eek 

The thermometer at noon registers from 34 
degrees to 48 degrees. Yesterday it was 4. 
degrees, ay 

This, with the wind blowing over hundre 


Nearly all on shipboard are clad in furs. 


A boat hasjust arrived alongside with ten 
shipwrecked sailors, whom the Captain will 


hey are from the steamer Thomas Pope, 


| which went ashore in a gale at Point Hope: 


on June 28. 
: HOMES UNDER GROUND. 

The Esquimaux on this coast live in under- 
The entrance is a square hole about the size 
‘of a large chimney. into this you slide down 
from'three to tour feet without any stair or 
‘step. Then you rest your feet on a piece of 
whalebone, which acts as a step. 


sacs itp tel iLL 


Pa, <n ene 


development. 


persons 
vets 


rs oe of the aia of binds, tanned with, 
ie cerey feathers on. } 

are very dirty in their habits, but they 

m bright and docile, and I am sure some- 

_ can be made of them if they have a 


E we ‘DESOLATE PLACE. 
Theo untry is more dreary and desolate 
an anything you can peri bly conceive of, 
he lives of. the peop. e are equally dreary | 
heerless. 
visa continual joy to me, that at least in | 
three places weare this season commencing 
: Christa 


1 


an work, which will not oaly light up 
‘this life, but also secure to them an everlast- 
ing, Fone where existence wiil not be one 
prolonged struggle of suffering, want and 
[iopatess enises Ee 
» At this p early all the natives are off | 
gto cea some seal. oil and meat for 
winter, 
t winter ther had an weineh ally severe 
ed to procure the usual 
food, so that there Is considerable | 
mong them... | 
g sets and one of considerable 
ad of the opportunity of 
return East, with heart 
llo work for these poor Hsqui- 
eke ethan JACKSON. 


. . . | 
THE amount of rain which falls in Alaska 


is very great. 
evidence of 
when it rains.” 


It is an old saying that it is 
foolishness not to ‘‘ come 


always comes in when it rains, 
all the while—or nearly so: 


Ir is estimated that Alaska could supply 
the world with herring, cod and salmen. 

The timber is fine and abundant. Alaska 
may well be termed the “ship yard of the 
American Continent,” if not of the world. 

Its fur product amounts to $2,500, ooc 
annually. Minerals alfound — gold, silver, 
copper, coal, sulphur, etc. 
have also been found. 

THE people of AJaska have 
ing and wood and stone carving. This is 
the more noteworthy when we consider how 
little opportunity there has been for artistic 
The scarcity of food and 
fuel takes the time and energy for their sup- 
ply that an ordinary Alaskan cares to devote 
to active effort of any kind; their matérials 
are also inadequate, and, for a large portion 
ine year, the days are so short that the 
supply of light is greatly limited. But the 

cull dis lisplayed, notwithstanding these obsta- 
is quite surprising. 


aha 


As ro the commercial value of Alaska to | 


the United States it was stated on the floor of 


Congress that “ifthe destruction of thespawn | 


of the salmon in Alaska were stopped, Alaska 
would supply enough salmon to fill the 
mouths of all the people in the civilized 
world. Already the cod-fisheries of Alaska 
are more valuable than the cod-fisheries of 
the Atlantic coast, about which the United 
States is having trouble with its neighbor. 
There is coal enough in Alaska to warm 
the whole Arctic region. Alaska is grow- 
ing in population and resources.” 


in | 
But it has been said that in | | 
Alaska he would show himself foolish who | 
for it rains } | 
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Precious stones | ! 


quite an art- | | 
istic sense, as is shown by their basket weav- | 
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NOTES ON ALASKA, BY A TOURIST: 


AMONG the most interesting of the experi-| 
ences connected with a recent trip, made by | 
the writer to Alaska, were those relating to | 
the mission work there. I have been asked | 
to make some brief notes for publication, with 
the idea that others may also be interested to | 
know how missions in Alaska appeared to a 
tourist. My observations were confined to the 


| stations at Sitka, Juneau, and Fort Wrangel, 
_ the only points where mission stations are 


established which were touched at by the | 


steamer Corona. 
Having never had my attention drawn es- 
pecially to Alaska before taking the journey, 


and knowing really nothing of the good work 


being cated on there, I had much to learn, 
and much to see ; and T returned, as I beliess 
do most tourists, full y satisfied with the trip, 
and with much ‘larger ideas in regard to the 


| extent and resources of our country than ever 


before. My travels also impressed me greatly 
with the urgent necessity of winning all this 
fair land for Christ, and especially of occupy- 
ing this distant portion with c hristianizing in- 


EE 


fluences, before sin and misery obtain a firmer | 


footing. 

It is useless to imagine any longer that 
Alaska is a vast, uninhabitable land of ice- 
rgs and snow, or to suppose that it will 


world s 
fis a Ithough this single indus- 
y pays t nited States a tax of $320, 
000 each year. 
enterprise exists to an enormous extent, while 
the value of the fish oil manufactured in Kill- 
isnoo, in one year, amounted to $64,000, 
__ But far exceeding in importance all other 
‘industries comes that of mining, which ‘has 
already drawn thousands to Alaska, and in 
which hundreds of thousands of dollars, if not 
millions, have been invested even up to the 
present time. At Douglass City (a large 
mining camp of 2,000 persons, opposite Jun- 
|eau) is a gold-quartz crushing mill, said to be 
\the largest single mill in the world. From 
the mines near Juneau $150,000 are said to 
_|have been taken out in a single season. Al- 
_ |most all the metals have been found in various 
= of Alaska, and the search for them, 
| and their extraction, have only just begun. 
| It is from this mad rush after wealth, and from 
| the class and character of persons commonly 
employed in connection with mining, that the 
| greatest danger threatens both the present 
| native inhabitants, and those who may come 
| there later. This is not the place to enlarge 
| upon the evils known to follow in the wake of 
-|mining camps. Itis sufficient to say that 
| they have been exhibited to the greatest ex- 
_| treme in certain parts of Alaska. In Juneau 
| the number of liquor saloons and low dance 
‘| houses which I saw was appalling, while 
| the stories I heard of the degradation of 
| young girls made the heart sick. 


But the missionaries are doing what they 


| can to stay the tide of immorality, although | 


| the number of workers seems very small for 
| the work to be accomplished. It is, however, 
| here as elsewhere, 
| among the young, and it was especially 
| gratifying to see how satisfactorily many of 


_these young people responded tothe Christian 


| influences which were thrown around them in ; 
_the Presbyterian Industrial Training School at — 


| Sitka. 


I wish I had the power to picture well the. 


| scene presented when a few of us came un- 


expectedly to this mission, at about eight — 


| o’clock, and walked into the back of the school- 


| Toom, during the evening prayers, About - 


| one hundred children, perhaps more, varying 
| from eight to twenty years of age (there were 
| more boys than girls), were sitting in their 

school seats, paying earnest attention to one 


| of their own number who was conducting — 


evening worship. There was no teacher or 


any officer inthe room, and there was no need | 
of any one to keep order, the speaker’s ear- 


nest words seeming to hold the attention of 
all. A church assembly could hardly have 
been more attentive and devout, and, I may 
add, seldom have I heard aclearer, more con- 
“nected and more earnest Bible address than 
that given by the leader, a dark skinned na- 
| tive Alaskan, between nineteen and twenty 
| years ofage. His subject was “ Blessed is 
the man that maketh the Lord his trust:” 
Psalm 40:4, and “Cursed is the man that 
trusteth in man:” Jeremiah17:5. He spoke 
without notes, Bible in hand, and _ his illus- 
trations from Scripture were as free and full 
-asthey were striking and conclusive. 
close of his exposition he led in prayer; they all 
| sang, and then quietly passed from the room. 


This young man interested me greatly, 


and I must say a few words concerning him, 
As I understand, he came about four years 


‘ago from Fort Simpson, on the boundary line 
of British Columbia (having there been con- | 


verted), to the training school at Sitka to be 
educated. I may remark that the school at 
Sitka is looked on asa higher educational in- 
stitution to which proper scholars are to be 
| sent from other schools or_ mission ; tati 


ONS. 


olely on account of 


Already the fish canning © 


Most is to be hoped for 
pital for boys is being constructed by the boys 
_ of the school, there being one already for girls | 


Atthe | 


and that often the desire is very great to go 
there, as the value of the advantages received 
there becomes better known among the 
natives. 


Alaskan youth was found to be an unusual 


among the teachers and scholars. 


He is very handy and ingenious, as are most 
of the Southern Alaskans, and has learned a 
trade. He is also quite a good musician, 
and plays the cabinet organ well, and also 
leads with his cornet the brass band belong- 
ing to the school. He has now had his ed- 
ucation carried about as far as is feasible in 
that school ; indeed, for some time has been 
alone in his classes. Although of an age at 
which pupils generally leave the school, his 
thirst for knowledge is so great that he is 
keeping’ on, until some opening occurs 
where he may receive a higher education, or 
_be better prepared “or his life-work; for, as 

he told me, he is very desirous of returning 
to his tribe to preach the gospel among them 
in their own language. No one who knew his 
history and life, and who had heard him in 
_ his earnest and persuasive Bible-reading, as I 
| did, could doubt for a moment his fitness for 
and call to the work, and I could not help 
feeling that such an one might often reach 
those inaccessible to a foreigner, however 
zealous and intelligent; surely the money re- 
quisite to send this young man toa _ proper 


|the education and training desired, should 
‘not be long in forthcoming, and could not be 
| better spent. 

The Sitka training school is the largest and 
best equipped institution in Alaska, and is in- 
jcreasing in size and scope as fast as means 
are provided; at present a building for a hos- 


wwhich had several occupants when I visited it. 


The aim of the Sitka school is, both to ed- 
jucate the children under christianizing in- 
|fluences, and to teach them useful occupations 


ized manner. 
} are divided into two portions, and while one- 
| half are in school in the morning, the other 
| half of the scholars are engaged in various 
| kinds of work; in the afternoon these change 
places. The boys are taught carpenter and 
cabinet work, plumbing and tin work, the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, and a black- 
| smith shop is about to be added. During 
| the past year the boys made many pairs of 
_ shoes, both for the inmates and to sell, besides 
| doing all the repairing for the school. Allthe 
repairs of stoves, tinware, etc., are also done 
by the scholars, and I saw some excellent 
furniture which they had manufactured, Not 
long ago the workers in the school put in an 
_ estimate for the construction of a building for 
_the common school established by the United 
States government, and were awarded the 
_ contract, and the workmanship of the structure 
1s as good as can be seen anywhere. 
_ The girls also wo-k during half the time, 
at household occupations and sewing, and 
_ are thus trained to useful womanhood, 


school, andis readily acquired by the children 

_ while learning the various branches, so that 
those who have been there but a year or two 
speak fluently, <..d almost without an accent, 
although the scholars represent some sixteen 
or eighteen different tribes and dialects, 


On the occasion of our visit a.public ex- 
hibition or exercise was gotten up at eight 
O'clock, on the morning after our arrival, 
there being also another boat, the Ancon of 
| the same line, in port. The exercises con- 


_ sisted of recitations, dialogues, etc., with sing- 
ae aa mae = 


b) 


Soon after coming to the Sitka school, this _ 


boy, and soon acquired a high position, both | 


| Eastern institution, where he might receive © 


whereby they may gain a livelihood in a civil-_ 


For this purpose the inmates. 


English is alt I ous : 
Pee eae ee CEL ERG aM eae aa | and scrubbed clean, the walls decorated with 


piri 


ing of solos, duets and 


ing by a brass band of perhap 


| The audience, of a hundred or more { 


ships, manifested much interestand enthus! 

in the exercises, which were most credita ; 
After the exercises one or two gentlemen 

from the ships addressed the school, ; 

set of scholars could have shown mo 

est or greater attention. The superi 

had mentioned, in his remarks, tk 

school was sadly in need of a pair of hi 

as there was much heavy work to be 

connection with the school, and esp 

the construction of new buildings. 

team of mules, which they had had 

years, was now useless. It may be 


ing to mention that the company 
were so impressed with the good wo: 
accomplished that they at once su 
almost four hundred dollars for th 


e hor 
One of the most interesting fea 

_ nected with the Sitka work is the « 
ment in the minds of the natives of 
vantages to be derived from a civil 
Christian mode of living. It is hardly po 
ble here to convey much of an idea in re 
to the ordinary mode of life of the 

let it suffice to say that it is about as 

ed as can be imagined. In man 


/ would not think of keeping our horses 
buildings all consist of a single room 

in size, in which the occupants, amount 
almost any number, eat, sleep and 1 

It was stated that several families 
occupied the same room in common, as 
as twenty-five persons being frequently found 
together, and over one hundred had been seen 
thus huddled in one common living room. 
| There are no divisions or partitions, and priv- 
acy is impossible. In all the native houses 
| which I looked into or entered there were no 
windows, and only an opening in the roof, in 
the centre, for the escape of smoke from the 
fire built on the earth in the centre of the 
room. Around the sides a platform was 
raised, on which were skins and blankets to 
sleep upon, with occasionally a low bedstead 
of rude construction. 

Now, it is readily seen that to educate the 
native boys and girls under Christianizing and 
civilizing influences, and then’to send them 
back into such dens of impurity, would be 
to undo much good that had been accom- 
plished. To avoid this, a system has been 
devised and carried out successfully, which. | 
bids fair to result most advantageously. 

As the young people of the school grow 
|up and contemplate marriage, the teachers. 
|endeavor, and generally with success, to in- 
| duce the young couple to enter life in thenew 
native village which is being slowly construct- 
ed near the Mission, and at quite the opposite: 
_ quarter of the town from the old native village,. 
_ and separated from it by the Mission buildings.. 


| In this new portion of the town the build- 
| ings are small two-story strcutures, with din- 
| ing-room and kitchen below, and twoor three 
| small bedrooms up-stairs. In one of these 
| houses, which I went over, everything was in 
| as perfect order as in any farm-house in a 
| New England village; the floors were white 


colored prints, mainly advertising chromos, 


| and no one could wish a prettier glimpse into 


a comfortable little home. 


| The manner in which these homes are ob- 
tained is interesting. The cash cost of the 


_| materials, we were told, was three hundred and 


| fifty dollars, and the work on the houses was 
| Performed by the scholars and the intended 
| bridegroom. When it is finished he is given 
| 2 deed of the house, in return for his note for 

©, payable in five annual i 


Pies 

without interest. Thus, in five years, 
seyenty dollars per year, he secures a home, 
goth for that time and permanently. In 
£ifne it is hoped that the growing community 
will be comfortably and properly housed. 

It is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
effect much with the oldcr inhabitants, who 
cling to former methods of life; but by work- 
ing thus with the rising generation the desir- 
ed good can be accomplished. 

The Sitka school still needs money, both 


for new buildings and for developing its ad- | 


vantages—educational and industrial—and 
nowhere, it would seem, could funds be bet- 
ter expended than here, in securing the 

lessings of Christianity and civilization for 
this rapidly-developing section of our coun- 
try. ‘The tide of travel, both for pleasure and 
profit, to this southern part of Alaska, has in- 
creased enormously of late years, and another 
lecade will see multitudes there. 

‘The next station visited was that of Juneau, 
a mining town of about two thousand in- 
habitants. The active condition of the mis- 
sion seems to be very largely due to the 
energy and talents of the excellent mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Eugene S. Willard, and 
his faithful wife and co-worker. The build- 
ings at Juneau consist of an attractive church, 
2 parsonage and a mission home, accommo- 
dating twenty children, with two teachers. In 
the-evening I went into the latter building, 
attractec-hy the singing of the children. It 
was an interesting sight, this group of dark- 
skinned children, with straight, stiff, black | 


t 
( 
( 


hair, gathered around a cabinet organ, sing- 
ing Gospel songs familiar now in every land. 
The buildings are all recently erected, by 
the energy and also largely by the individual 
labor of Mr. Willard, with such assistance as 
he could get. He pointed to the shingling 
on the church, which he had done mostly 
with his own hands. j 
Mr, Willard, who is a mechanical genius, 
has done much to help others to industrial 
knowledge and toward gaining a livelihood. 
One of his boys, aged nineteen, whom he 
spoke of as the smartest boy he had ever | 
known in any nation, had learned three | 
trades—carpentering, plumbing and another 
—and could earn his three dollars a day at | 
either. He had already provided himself| 
with a complete kit of tools for each of his | 
three trades. Another boy, not yet fourteen, 
was engineer of a steam pile-driver, and I | 
was told that his employer spoke of him as | 
‘the best man that he ever had.” 
Services are held in Juneau on Sabbath | 
morning and afternoon in the church for the | 


natives, and the building is often crowded, | J 


and in the evening another service is held in 
the court house on the shore, for whites, of | 
whom forty or fifty attend. I could nothelp 
thinking, however, what a hard task, in that 
rough mining camp, to stay the tide of evil 
sweeping in more strongly every day! | 
in reviewing my experiences, my im- | 
pressions in regard to the importance and | 
promising character of mission work in 
\laska have been greatly strengthened. | 
While the natives are now simple-minded | 
and tractable, receiving the Gospel gladly, | 
they will be less and less easily reached, as | 
they come more and more under the de- 
moralizing influences which are daily closing 
in upon them. It behooves the Church to 

take hold earnestly of the work. 

L. Duncan Bu.xtey, M.D. 


THE extent of Alaska is something enor- 
mous. It has an area equal to one-sixth of| 
the United States. Northward it runs up| 
into the eternal snows. 

If you wish to travel in Alaska you need 
not puzzle yourself to decide between 
methods ofconveyance. You can travel by 
water, and you cannot travel in any other way, | 


} 
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ALASKA, 


HE shadows on Alaskan hills 
Have lengthened, day by day; 
The music of the mountain rills 
Like dreams have passed away ; 
And lonely silence everywhere 
Falls on the mountains like a prayer. 


And lo! upon the robe of night, 

Which wraps the sun from eyes of men, 
There shines a soft and steady light, 

Like that which shone o’er Bethlehem, 
And here, beside the Northern Sea, 

A lonely land of storm and wraith, 
Are those who treasure Galilee, 

And keep secure the Christian faith. 


Tue review of Presbyterian Missions in 
Alaska for the past year is one of encourage- 
ment and progress. roe 

For the first time in the history of the Civil 
government in that section, the influence of 
the highest officials is unequivocally on the 
side of, and in full harmony with, the work of 
the missionaries, ; 

Governor Lyman E, Knapp, an active mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church in his New 


England home, teaches the adult Bible class _ 


in the Presbyterian Mission at Sitka. 
At Sitka the native church, under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. A. E. Austin, numbers 


ALASKAN BURIAL POLES, 


Beyond Mt. Edgecombe’s crested top 
And wind-blown turban of the snow, 
The lantern stars have made full stop, 
As if the angels searched below 
For some poor lost and wandering sheep, 
Adrift and lonely on the deep. 


a 


_ some pieces of furniture, and one did a good 


Far off upon the Western Sea 

White hands seem beckoning in the foam, 
And wild waves toss tumultuously, 

Like helpless souls which long for home; 
The mighty levels of the deep 
Are crooning songs for those who sleep. 


And though the shadows early fall, 
And dusky twilight comes apace, 
They catch above the sombre pall 
The glory of the Saviour’s face ; 
And see beyond each mountain range 
A land which knows not time nor change. 


Sitka, Alaska, 


: It 
rly 300 communicants. } 
Pee November a second Presbyterian 
church with 12 members was organized at Sit- 
ka for the benefit of the whitepeople. These 
two organizations are necessitated by the fact 
that the native population could not under- 
stand a service in the English language, and 
the white people could not understand one in 
Thlinget. The following will give some idea 

of the industrial work at Sitka. ae: 
The Industrial Boarding School at Sitka ) 
reports for the year just closed : teachers and . 
employees, 13 white, 6 native, and 1 Russian ; | 
pupils, 170; of whom 106 were boys and 64 
girls. Of the boys 17 received instruction 
and practice in the shoe-shop, where they 
made 117 pairs of boys’ nailed shoes, 93 pairs | 
of sewed shoes, 27 pairs of girls’ sewed shoes, | 
g pairs of fine sewed shoes for teachers and 
others, 718 pairs of shoes half-soled, 327 pairs 
heeled, and srs patched: 20 boys worked at 
the carpenter trade, erecting 4 houses, besides 
repairing housesand furniture : 4 boys worked | 
in the blacksmith-shop, repairing pipe, stoves, 
machinery, etc. ; 6 boys have worked more or 
less in the bakery, making into good bread, 
on an average, goo pounds of flour per week; 
several boys have been employed in the steam 
laundry, where the washing averages 1,000 
pieces per week. Last winter some of the | 
boys netted a large fishing seine ; others made 


n 25 to 30 of the boys 

instruction in the cornet band, 

of the boys are east, one at Mount 

on, Mass., in training for mission work, 

two at Captain Pratt’s Indian school, 

isle, Pa., where they are learning the tin- 

ith’s and printer’s trades. Four of the 

girls of the school are under special instruction 

at Northfield, Mass., at the expense of Mrs, 
Elliot F. Shepard of New York. 


__ During the year the United States District 
Courtin Alaska appenticed over 50 orphans 
to the Institution until they should become of 
age. 

_ Extensive improvements were made last 
Summer, in clearing the grounds of stumps, 
grading, etc. 


Among the buildings erected, were the | 


Boys’ Ward of the hospital through the gen- 


-erosity of Mrs. Shepard; a reading room > 
for the boys, two model cottages for grad- — 
uates,and a church. This latter was only © 


commenced and enclosed. 
| This school is not only moulding and ele- 
ating the pupils directly under its care, but 
through the pupils is moulding their parents 
and friends ;—the up-lift of all the people is 
very perceptible. ; 
| During June, July and August, when the 


| steamships visit Southeastern Alaska crowd- _ 
ed with tourists, all the Government schools | 
And until the vis- | 


are closed for vacation. 
itors reach our Willard’s Home at Juneau, 
and the Industrial School at Sitka, they see 


| the native children only in their dirt and | 
| filth, so that the impression is formed that _ 
nothing can be done for the native popula- | 
tion. To correct this unfavorable judgment | 
| and demonstrate that the natives are capable - 
of civilization and education, the superin-— 

_tendent of the Sitka school, upon the arrival | 
| of each steamer, sends the tourists an invita- _ 
After listening | 
_to recitations and exercises by the pupils the © 
| tourists break up into small parties, and — 
der the guidance of a teacher are shown | 


tion to visit the institution. 


over the buildings, and taken through the 
| work-rooms and shops. 


Thus these visitors, from every section of — 
the United States and Europe, have some — 
| Opportunity of witnessing the progress of — 


| Alaskan children in Christian civilization and 
/can tell their friends what their eyes have 
| seen. 


}children. Among the distinguished speak- 


| ers of last summer were U.S. Senators Dawes, 


‘Manderson and Jones, Ex-Senator Platt, of 


New York, Ex-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, — 


Ex-Gov. Alger, of Michigan, Senator Mc- 


Donald, of Canaaa, several ministers and — 


bishops and others whose names I do not 
now recall. 


_ Suneau.—Rev. and Mrs. E. S. Willard, | 
assisted by Miss Matthews and Miss Dun- | 


bar continue to push their work for the na- 
tive people. Their Home for little ones is 


filled to overflowing; and, as often as they 
‘send their more advanced pupils to the Sitka 
‘school, others who are eagerly waiting to 
}get in, take the places thus made vacant. 
The building that shelters these waifs, and 
sometimes worse than homeless ones, is not 


yet wholly paid for. Will not some of 
od’s stewards help this needy and useful 
home ? 

Last summer the Board of Home Missions 
commissioned the Rev. W. W. Winchester as 
missionary to the ‘white population at Jun- 
eau, While making preparations to go he 
was removed by death. That important 
position is still vacant. 

Hoonah.—Rev. and Mrs. John W. Mc- 
Farland continue to toil on in their lonely 
and inaccessible field. They report 155 chil- 

in school last winter. 


Many of these visitors address the ; 
a | the sea-coast, near the base of Mt. St. Elias. 


The time has come whena church, school- 
house and small home should be erected at 
that station. rie 

Haines.—This important station with its 

| good mission buildings is still vacant. We 
hope that much prayer will be made by the 
_ friends of Alaska missions that this and other 
| vacant stations may soon be supplied with 
| earnest and consecrated workmen. 

fort Wrangle.—At this oldest of the mis- 


‘sion stations Rev. and Mrs. Allen Mackay 


have labored earnestly amid great discour- 
| agements. 


| taken up, on the tourist steamers, for that 
purpose. 

Klawack.—Since the death of Rev. Mr. 
Currie and the removal of his family, this 
needy station has been vacant. 

The people without a teacher or any one 
_ to care for their souls have gone from bad to 


_ worse. Witchcraft with its attending cruelties 
| goes on unchecked, and intemperance is on 


the increase. 
How long shall these poor people be al- 


| lowed to perish with none to guide them to 


the Saviour ? 

Howkan.—This station has sorely suffered 
through a fire, which consumed the girls’ 
Home uhder the care of Mrs. A. R. Mc- 
| Farland, and the residence of Rev. J. Loomis 

Gould. The work of Christian evangeliza- 

tion has gone forward as in past years, and 

the missionaries can rejoice in the midst of 
their pecuniary losses and physical discom- 
forts. 


The progress already made in Alaskan mis- 


sion work demonstrates that it should be 
both strengthened and enlarged. 


SHELDON Jackson, D. D. 
+0. 
MISSIONS OF OTHER DENOMI- 
NATIONS IN ALASKA. 
SWEDISH MISSION COVENANT. 


Unalakiik.—Rev. Axel E. Karlson, mis- 
sionary. 


Yakutat—— Rev. Albin Johnson and Rey. 
C. Hendrickson, missionaries. Yakutat ison 


CHUR€H MISSIONARY SOCIETY, LONDON. 
(CHURCH OF ENGLAND). 


Nuklukahyet, at the junction of the Yukon 


Mrs. T. H. Canham. Mrs. Canham is said 
to be the first white woman that ever crossed 
the mountains north of the Arctic Circle. 


| charge of Rev. J. W. Ellington. 

| PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

Auvik.—Yukon River. 
Chapman. 

| MORAVIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Rev. John 


Bethel, on Kuskokwim River. Rev. and 
Mrs. F. E. Wolff, Miss Carrie A. Detterer, 
| Mrs. Sarah Bachmann, and Rev. E. Weber. 
| Carmel, on the Nushagak River. Rev. 
jand Mrs. F. E. Wolff, Miss Mary Huber, ani! 
| Rev. John H. Schoechert. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSION SOCIETY OF THE 
METHODIST E, CHURCH. 

Unalaslika.—Prof. and Mrs. John A. Yuck. 

FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING OF KANSAS, 


Douglass City.—Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Wess- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs.S. R. Moon, and Mr. C, 
| H. Edwards. 


Some visiting Christians were so | 
| deeply impressed with the need of a small 
| home or shelter for girls that collections 
| aggregating four or five hundred dollars were 


| Icome back quick as I can.” 


him. 


This station is on Behring Sea, 60° 
miles north of St. Michael. 


| and spoke about it. 
} sat. 
| down over his eyes, and from under it there fell 
| asilent shower, down over his hands and his 


” ¢; a i, Le 2 f 
| and Tanana Rivers, in charge of Rev. and poor soiled jacket. 


Buxton, 250 miles above Ft. Yukon, in | 
| for each one to bear and forbear, to be instant 


| in,obedience, and to attend to their duties 


vie Archie would they promise to do this? 


MR. WILLIAM DUNCAN’S MISSION. 
Metlatkahla. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC, 


The Roman Catholics have two missions, 
one on the Yukon River, and one at Juneau. 


The RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH report some 
17 or more parochial schools, 


SHELDON Jackson, D. D. 
U.S. Gen’l Agt. of Education in Alaska, 


ALASKA. 


MRS. WILLARD, JUNEAU.—You know that we 
are prepared to keep but twenty children in the 
home; we have twenty-five. We did not mean 
to crowd so, but one of our boys, aged thirteen, 
had been running the engine on a pile-driver. 
The man he worked for says that Jimmie is the 
best engineer he ever had. When the day 
school began he was very anxious to come back 
to the Home, but his employer needing him 
longer, he did not return, so his place had to be 
given to another. One day he came running into — 
the house, all smiles, because he was so glad to 
be back and studying his books again. When I 
told him that I thought he would not be back, — 
and had given his place to another, his eyes — 
filled with tears, and he said: ‘‘ But I told you 
After thinking it 
over I told him we had nothing to make a bed 


| with, not even an extra piece of bedding, but, 


if he could bring his own, we would try to crowd 
him in. Quick as a flash his countenance — 
changed, and he ran to the store, bought a 
mattress and blankets, for which he soon hada 
rough board bedstead, and, being a double 
bed, took his little brother Thomas in beside 


Eleven year old Archie’s case was more piti- 
ful. His father had taken him to Chilcat, and 


| put him into the cannery to work, and he was 
unwilling that the child should come back until 
the works closed. A few weeksago Archie was _ 


sent down with some Chilkat people who came — 
to trade. He was told that there was no room | 
for him now, and that he must go back to his | 

father with the people who brought him; but, 


that if he tried to be a good boy, he could come 


back again when a vacancy occurred. Whether 
it was with the hope that this might occur soon, 
or whether his people refused to take him we do 


not know, but he was left behind, and, in spite 


of his superstitious terrors of being alone and in - 
the dark, he stayed in his father’s vacant house 
in the village, and attended the day schooi and 
church. Last Sabbath when the poor, dirty, 
ragged little urchin came to church and sat 
away back by the door, looking so unlike the — 
twelve tidy boys from the Home, it was too 
much for Miss Matthews, and in tears she came - 
I went down where he 
When I spoke to him he pulled his hat — 


I called the other boysand — 
asked if they thought we ought to take Archie. © 
A quick and united ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” came in 
answer. Then I told them how crowded they 
would be, and how very necessary it would be 


If we should take — 
Again 
their ‘‘ Yes, ma’am” was hearty and unani- | 
mous, and if ever there was a happy boy Archie 
was he, when escorted home by the sympathiz- — 


promptly without urging. 


| ing twelve, put through the ¢ud dril/and dressed 


in clean and respectable clothing for afternoon 


| service, 


Mrs. JOHN MCFARLAND, HooNyAH.—We 


| begin to feel that the looked-for blessing will 
| surely come this winter. 
| suaded to be Christians. 
| four men met at our house to tell Mr. McFar- 
| land how much they enjoyed his talk Sabbath — 
| evening. 
| seemed so plain before, and now they were con- 
| vinced that it was all true, and they wished to 


Some are almost per- 
One Monday evening 


They said: that the Gospel never 


lead different lives. One of them, the leader in 
old customs, said that he took his gun apart to | 


| clean and dry it, and looked carefully but could” 


Not see any load, and, as there was a crooked 
F ’ 7 : . “ . ‘ _ “oi 


Sitka. 


t straighten 


st know wh 


The Chief, who was one of the number, re- 
_ marked that they were like a person climbing 
up a ladder; they had taken one step, but — 
were not making any progress; something was 
wrong—maybe a rung broken out. 
Three others have since expressed desires | 
_ which show that our people are turning toward | 
the light. 


| 


Mrs. A. E, AUSTIN, SITKA.—I feel sure 
_ you will be glad to hear of our safe arrival at 
_ Sitka. We were warmly welcomed back. A 
_ large crowd of natives, men, women and chil- 
dren, beside the white population, gathered on 
the wharf as the steamer came into Sitka, to | 
express their delight at seeing us once more. It 

_ did our hearts good to feel that our people ap- 
preciated what we had tried to do for them and 
manifested their gratitude by coming in the 

- severe storm to bid us welcome home; and, | 
ever since we arrived, they have been coming © 
- totell us of their joys and sorrows during our 

_ absence from them. 

It was very touching to hear their earnest 

_ prayers at the weekly prayer-meeting, thank- 
ing God for preserving our lives during the 
long absence from them, and also thanking 
Him for returning us to them in safety. One | 
old man arose and addressed the people, urging © 
them to live nearer to Christ than they had ever 
done before, because God was so good to bring 
back to them their loved pastor and his wife. 


Such manifest appreciation inspires us with 
new strength to go forward and strive to labor 
more faithfully than ever before, to lead many | 
of these precious souls to Christ the Fountain 
of life. That we may ever be found faithful in 
the work that our Master has given us to do for 
this people is my earnest prayer. 


Miss ANNA R, KELSEY, SITKA.—In the 
early spring a young girl, of perhaps fourteen 
years, came to us for protection from her) 
brother-in-law who wished her to live with him 
_as his wife No. 2. She had been compelled to| 
submit for-a time but had now run away. Her} 
sister and husband came after her and were} 
_ very angry when she would not see them. After) 
a while they changed and began bringing her| 
_ presents and wanting her to go and visit them. | 
On the fourth of July morning our boys and} 
girls had a public exercise in the school room; | 
_ in the afternoon they went to Indian River for 
_apicnic. At night when they came home this| 
girl was missing; no one knew anything about| 
her. I went through the Indian village myself) 
and could get no trace of her. Mrs. Paul went} 
with me. We have been on the watch ever} 
since hoping to obtain some clue that would} 
lead to her discovery. We did learn that the | 
day she disappeared a number of canoes left | 
Doubtless she was in one of them. 

The question is did she go willingly? She | 
told me that after she began to come to the} 
church and hear about Jesus and saw the 
_ ‘*Home” children so happy, and that they 

could read their Bibles and learn about our 
Saviour, her life became more unendurable so | 
finally she ran away and came to us. Every 
- one liked Florence, she wasso amiable. Very 
quiet, rather inclined to melancholy. Poor de- | 

graded women, how little they realize their own 
condition. 


CHRISTEANA BAKER, Howcan.—The 17th 
of December, closed my first quarter under the 
care of the Board. Left home on the 17th of | 
September and arrived here October 3d. Had 
avery pleasant trip. I had heard of the fire 
here while at Portland, so, of course, did not 
expect many accommodations. But when I saw 
how they were situated it was with difficulty 
that I kept a brave heart. But now I feel quite 
at home even in this place. The work is going 
on as wellas it possibly can under the circum- 
stances; of course, it is almost impossible to do 
much situated as we are now, but although 
there are many hardships and trials to be borne, 
and the work very discouraging, we hope some 
good may be done even at this time. 


| no harm; It was not I. 
| Iam such alittle boy! 
| one!” 


| ground. 
Sobbing and pleading, the unwilling prisoner | 


We will get you yet. 


Y 77 TCH BO eure 


° UNKALA, TT) 
AN ALASEAN STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


[It may not be generally known that among the 
Alaskan tribes when one suffers grievous illness or 
death, not only women and girls, but—not infre- 
quently—boys as well, are suspected of having be- 
witched the person, and are punished accordingly. 
Old men are sometimes tortured for witchcraft among 
some of the Indians of New Mexico. Though the 
term witch is generally applied to women, custom 
allows its use for either sex, as no other word con- 
veys the same idea. ] 


I have done 
Spare me—spare me, 
I have bewitched no 


‘“*LET me go! Oh, letme go! 


Shriek after shriek of agonized fear broke 
on the air as Unkala tried to free himself from 
the grasp of the big, fierce-looking Alaskan who 
held him. 

But the man paid no attention to the piteous 
pleading, save to exclaim, exultingly : 


“* Now I have you, my fine fellow! We will 


soon see if you will kill my little baby with | 


your evil spirits, and my brother, too. It's a 
good thing I caught you before they were both 
dead. Iwill go and get a cord to bind you 
with, and then we will see what will happen to 
you, you black witch !” 


And as he spoke he dragged the boy along | 
heavily timbered | 


over the rough, uneven, 


gave a violent jerk, in hope of wrenching him- 


_ self loose from the strong hand which held him. | 


His captor turned quickly to make his grasp 
more firm, and while his gaze was thus direct- 
ed his foot hit a fallen log, pitching him vio- 
lently forward; in his effort to save himself 
his clutch loosened, he staggered and fell, 

sprawling helplessly on the ground, 


The boy lost no time in taking advantage of 
the fortunate accident, and fled through the 
woods, in the opposite direction, at the top of 
his speed. On and on he ran with the fleet foot 
of one used to vigorous exercise, and with the | 
desperate determination and endurance of one | 
whose life depended upon his speed. 


against a sharp, jagged rock, making an ugly 
wound, and long before he recovered himself | 


_ cape for the child. 


the boy was far out of sight. Dazed with pain, 


the man rose slowly and looked about him ina | 


bewildered manner, muttering : 
““Never mind, my fine fellow; we will have’) 
you fast and safe to-night. I know well where 
you have gone—to your old uncle; but it will | 
do you no good, witch though you are. I will | 
get others to come with me, and you cannot 
bewitch them all as you have just served me. 
You shall not es- 
cape!” 


Meantime the boy ran on with undiminished | | 


speed, until, just as breath and strength were 


spent, he reached a little hut made of rough| 


logs, and-making a wild dash through the 
half-open door, startled an old man who was) 
dozing before some burning embers in the rude} 
fireplace. 


“‘Save me, uncle! Save me!” gasped the | 
boy. | 
««Save you! 


Save you from what? Who 
is after you? Why do you crouch and tremble 
so? What is there to fear, Unkala?” said the 
old man. 

“Oh, uncle, they will surely killme! Skula 
says that I have bewitched his little baby and 
his brother. You know they have both been 
sick, and now they are much worse, and the 


_ settlements down the coast. 


i rest. 


, and that unless they catch and punish 
they will both surely die.” tet 
At this the old man looked very grave, and 
rising hastily, closed the door and bolted it, 


and also rolled a heavy log against it; then, 


turning, he said $ . 

‘* There, Unkala, they shall not get you just 
yet, at any rate. Now, tell me all that has 
happened.” 

At this the boy, seemingly somewhat reas- 
sured by the bolted door, told how he had over- 
heard the men talking about killing a witch, 
when he went to trade the skin that his uncle 
had sent him to exchange for some fresh meat 
with Ulega who had killed a bison the day be- 
fore, and that they looked at him angrily and 
scowled; and then, as he came away, little 
Esko ran after him and told him what they had 
said about his bewitching the sick man and 
baby, and that the old medicine man had told 
them to catch and punish him, Unkala, if the 
sick ones did not get better right away. Then 
he told how, as soon as he had reached the 
thick woods, he began to run, but that he had 
not gone far when Skula, the father of the sick 


child, darted out from behind a big tree and 


made him a prisoner in his strong grasp. We 
know what followed of vain pleading for mercy, 


and of the fortunate accident which led to Un- 
_ kala’s escape. 


- All too well the old man realized, as the boy 
told his story, that there was little hope of es- 
For was not he a poor old 
man, crippled and almost useless, and was not | 
the boy an orphan and defenceless, save for 
what poor protection he could give him? 


“‘And they always take the helpless ones, the 
very old or the young children, or ‘some one 
whom there is none to defend,” muttered he to 
himself. 


““T will tell you what we must do,” he said, 
eS 


aloud, after pondering the situation for some 
time. ‘‘ They will wait till night, and then they | 
willcome. I know their ways; they will call | 


_ us to come out, and if we do not answer they 
His enemy, in falling, had struck his head | 


will beat down the door. But we will not wait 


_forthem. As soon asit is dark (we cannot go: 
_ now, for some one may be watching and will 
seize us) we must Steal out to the place where I 


keep my canoe hidden, and go to some of the 
It will not be 
until then lie still and) 
You will need all your strength to help: 
with the canoe.” 

For an hour or more they waited, while dark- | 
ness gathered; then the old man started up, 
saying: 


long before night; 


‘‘We must hasten. They may soon be here. 
Here, Unkala, take these furs to wrap about us,. 
for the wind will blow cold when once we get 
out of the shelter of the shore; and I will take 
this bit of dried venison, for we will need food 
by the way. Come quickly and take care, for 
they will surely put you to death if they catch 


_ you, and I am old and cannot do much to save 


you.” 

Poor Unkala shivered with fright as they 
cautiously ventured forth, crawling for some’ 
distance on their hands and knees under the 


trees and bushes, pausing now and then to 


listen, until they became convinced that they 
had not been observed ; then making their way 
rapidly to the shore, they found the canoe un- 
disturbed, and were soon afloat. 

They knew that Skula and his friends, find- 
the hut empty, would guess that they had 
started for some of the neighboring islands, 


iH) 


: a hole when the chief’s mother was sick? And 


it. Therefore, it | 
tance that they should | 


‘make good use 0 ‘the time at their disposal, 
for, unless. they should be well under way, 
their enemies would easily overtake them, as 
with so many to row they could go much 
faster. 

Desperation nerved the old man’s arm with 
‘unwonted power, and the boy seemed to have 
the strength of aman as the canoe sped through 

| the water in this race for life. 


At length, after long continued exertion, they 


| both showed signs of exhaustion, and the old 


| smaller islands. 


man said: 
‘*Unkala, we must make for some of the 


| we stop and rest a little. 


yonder.” 


“‘ Where are they?” said the boy. ‘I see 


' nothing but shadows, and I amafraid if we stop, © 


9 those dreadful men will overtake us, and then 
_ | they will catch me, and dig ahole in the ground 


2 


fa Ts 


Ri 


ee 


is 


| ing to overtake us in the inlet, below. 
| have a plan. 


| 


_|and cover me up so that I will smother. 
Did I not see © 


Oh! I 
know just what they will do. 
them take old Lakasa and put her in just such 


they left her there. 
| them to let her go, now! 
jon! y 
“But you cannot go much farther, my poor 
/ Unkala, without stopping to rest. 
be stronger then. 
the island lies. 
salmon.” 
Thus persuaded, 


Oh! do let us go 


Come, I know just where 


jumping out, pulled it aground. 
“¢ They will not think we have stopped here,” 
-saidthe oldman. ‘‘ They will keep on, think- 


We will stay here all the night, 


| and when the morning comes we will watch for 


¢ Cee 


| smoke, ploughs through the deep waters. 


the’ big boat that, with belching of fire and 
It 


| is now the time of the moon when it passes this 


We will go out to it when we see it 


| coming, and ask the white people to protect us 
| from our enemies.” 


Comforted by the words of his uncle, Unkala 
sank down on the ground beside the old man, 


| and they wrapped about them the skins of fur 


| which they had brought. 
| much excited and in too much danger to sleep. 


: 


They were both too 


About midnight they heard voices in the dis- 
tance and the far-off splash of water, and their 
hearts stood still with terror lest their pursuers 


J should detect them. But presently the sound of 


the lapping paddles grew: fainter and fainter, and — 
ie they breathed more freely as they realized that _ 
their enemies had passed, and they were safe, | 
\ for the time being, at least. 
| When the morning dawned they were quite 


| faint with watching and hunger, for the old 


‘man had not thought it best to eat of the little — 
food that they had brought with them, fearing — 


lest they should have greater need before they 
| could get more. But they ate a little now, and 
then prepared to drag their canoe still farther 


| ashore, that they might hide it from sight more 


completely, when the boy cried out: 
‘‘Oh! look, uncle! There comes the big 
| boat !” 
And, sure enough, far off in the distance a 
blue line of curling smoke told where the 
steamer—one of the vessels for traveland traffic . 


which ply those northern waters—was making 


its way, and at every turn of the wheel drawing 


% 


Wecan never hold out unless. | 


Let us halt awhile on~ 
one of those two little islands that lie over | where he not only found protection, but was in- | 


I can hear her begging i 


You will — 
I have been there to catch the — 


the lad said no more, and ‘) 
they soon moored their canoe to the shore, and — 


But I § 


_| room during their play hour; 


| pronounce z like /and the reverse). 


rer and nearer to! Tees . 
Eagerly they watched and waited until it 
drew near enough for them to venture forth; 
then, springing into the canoe once more, they 
| pushed rapidly from the shore, and, reaching the 
steamer, were taken on board. 


Some miners on board, on their way to | 
| Juneau, who understood something of the lan- | 
| guage of the tribe to which these Alaskans be- | 
The } 


| longed, learned from them their story. 
| passengers, many of whom were tourists, be- 
;came much interested in the boy, and one of | 
|them proposed to the captain that they should 
|make up a purse for him, buy himsome clothing, 
jand place him in one of the mission schools in 
| Alaska. This was done. 

Thus Unkala’s misfortune came to be the 
/means of his being placed in a Christian school, 


4 /structed in books, learned a trade, and, best of 
f all, heard of Him whose kind care had watched 
over and protected him in the midst of danger, 
| when. he came so near losing his life as a 
| witch. INGaVe) Es 


ALASKAN BOYS KEEN 
OBSERVERS. 


I wish it were possible for you to see us in 
| our different departments in the Sitka school, 
surrounded by our dusky pupils. They are so 
eager to learn that they literally drink in every 
word, and seemingly never tire. It incites me 


for every exertion. 
charge they watched every motion and I never 
gave a cursory glance toward them without en- 
countering the steady gaze of forty pairs of 
-black eyes, looking unblinkingly and steadily 


| into mine. 


They are close observers and wonderful imi- 
tators. On one occasion Professor Kelly asked 
me to take charge of them in their sitting 
were not to be molested. I was so seated that 
ure of seeing them imitate the average excur- 
sionist;' the Sitka school has many visitors 
| who come up on the steamers for a pleasure 
trip. The boys selected one of their number 
to represent the Hon. Mr. Blank, who made 
his way to the rostrum, and was welcomed by a 
burst of applause which he acknowledged by 
many low bows. Then Dr. Jackson, repre- 
sented by a very short boy, asked the Hon. Mr. 
Blank to make a speech, which he proceeded 
to do in his broken English; it ran something 
like this: 

‘«T’se deelighted, my dear young friends, to 
be here in your beautiful home (applause), and 


was much glad to look into your faces, so bright 
Alaskans. Iwas been in the East and heard 


about you, but I was never expect to see such 


bright Alaskan childrens. I been much joy to 
| know you got such lice teachers” (they always 


son, fro tem, sat with a comically self-satisfied 
smile while he was being praised by the Hon- 
orable gentleman for the good he had done for 
these ‘‘ bright Alaskan childrens.’’ The speak- 


~ er, when at aloss for a word, used his handker- 


chief to wipe his face and hands; he also used 
gestures to an alarming extent, and, in one of 
his most impassioned flights he hit the Doctor 
a severe blow on the nose, which demoralized 
the meeting. I laughed heartily and thus dis- 


covered myself to the greatly abashed partici- 
pants. Mrs. M. C. DE VoRE. 


a Ok ————— 


| wood, we spent some pleasant evenings 1 
| chat around our camp-fires. 


Dr. Jack- | 


to put forth my best efforts, and I feel repaid 
When I first assumed | 


unless rude they — 


they did not observe me, and I had the pleas- _ 


HARDENING AN ALASKAN BOY, 
ting 


eo 
I relatéd ‘Some — 


stories of Eastern life, and in turn they told me 
some-Indian legends, and talked with more than 
their usual freedom about their customs, and 
laughed heartily, and yet spoke with a tone of 
sadness, at the ways of their benighted ances 
tors. ‘* Everybody,’ said they, “walle Be ‘i 
| darkness until the missionaries came.’ 

These are some of the customs: Whena boy | 
is a few years old he leaves father and mother | 
and goes to live with his uncle, who trains him | 
in the arts of war, and to Ge hardships as ; 
oo fe at 
a good soldier, even to giving his own life ford 
that of his kinsfolk. The toughening process | 
begins at once. Every morning he must bathe - 
in the ocean, the colder the weather the better, 
and the uncle as regularly brushes the boy 
vigorously from head to foot with a bundle of 


Last Spring, while out with the boys 


‘small switches, and during this lively exercise 


in calisthenics the boy must not cry or show | 
He must be a brave boy, a 


a sign of pain. 
He must 


fearless man, a courageous soldier. 


never give his kinsfolk ‘‘shame ” through cow- 


ardice oc defeat in conflict. When members of | 
his tribe fall in battle their death must be 
avenged by killing the same number of his. 
enemies of asimilar rank. lf a native is acc 
dentally killed while in the employ of a white 
man, the life of some white man must be sacri- 
ficed. The names of brave chiefs and famous 
hunters are held sacred in the unwritten history | 
| of their race. Ni 


“eeenchav 1990 y 


ALLUSION was made in the October num- 


| 


| ber of the Home Missron Monruty to the ex- 


periences of Dr. Sheldon Jackson in Arctic 
waters. A more recent letter published in 
the Mail and Express gives many items of 
interest concerning the voyage, from which we 
cull the following : F 
POINT BARROW, AUG. 2. 

We are now at anchor off the northeast side of this 
extreme northwestern point of the continent. 

The place where the school is to be established is 
at the native village, ten miles south of this point. 


Ont the 31st of July we reached Point Barrow, two 
days after the ice had Jeft and made our arrival pos- 
sible. Prof. L. M. Stevenson, the teacher, arrived — 
on the day before on one of the whalers. 

The gale has driven the Arctic ice-pack on to the 
point, and we were hemmed in and could not get 
away if we wanted to. 

It is, however, only a question of a few hours, at | 
the most, when the wind will change and drive the 
ice back, and make a canal or channel between the 
ice and the coast, through which the ship can get 
south again. 

Nearly all on shipboard are clad in furs from head 
to foot. 
| We have now had continuous day for three weeks, — 

but have not seen much of the sun, as it has been 
foggy and cloudy. However, I have seen the sun 
three times at midnight. 


Among other incidents of the voyage, the 

oe mentions visiting the volcanic island 
f Bogslow in Behring Sea, where last win- 

a there was a fresh outbreak of the voleano 
resulting in the disappearance of a portion of | 
the island in the sea : ! 

When we reached the island it was blowing so. 
hard that we could not land. 


The whole north end of the island was enveloped © 
in steam and smoke, which was pouring out of hun- 


| dreds of holes on the north side of the mountain, and, 
when we got to the windward, the fumes of sulphur 
were so strong on shipboard as to be unpleasant, 


= 
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ALASKA. 


r 
tf. —Prof. W, A. Kelly; Dr. Clarence Thwing; 
MrS. Clarence Thwing; Mrs..A. E. Austin; Miss 
A. R. Kelsey; Mrs, M. C. De Vore; Miss Fannie | 
Willard; Miss Kate Rankin; Mrs. Chas. Overend; 
Miss Georgie Guest; Mrs. Tillie Paul; Mrs. Margaret 
\. Saxman; Miss Mate Brady; J. A. Shields; A. T. 
|) Simpson; John Gamble; E. Streiver; W. 
Bi) Mrs. A. T. Simpson, 
IJowcan (Hydah).—Mrs. A. R. McFarland; Mrs. 
R. R. Gould; Miss C. Baker. 
| MoonaAH.—Mrs. J. McFarland. 
| NEAU.-—Mrs. KE. S. Willard ; Miss B. L. Mat- 
vs; Miss Jennie Dunbar. 


Wells ; | 


ALASKA. 


Mrs. R. R. GOULD, HowcAan.—We have 
1) just now returned from the funeral of a little 
child, the only one of its parents who, though 
not members of the church, and working at 
a salmoncannery sixty miles away, yetcame 
hat long distance, bringing the body of 


that 
their little one in a canoe to the mission, 
that it might have Christian burial. This is 

} the third person we have buried within the 
Pi month. One of the others was a young 
wife, and one of the first to unite with-the 
church—and though she was able to read 
but little, having been formerly for a short 
time a member of the ‘*Home,” she took 
comfort in holding the Bible in her hands, 
and trying to spell out the words. | 

in May, our eyes were gladdened by the | 


) 
sight of the first steamer that had visited our | 
# Island for seven months. A month later, 
}) the man-of-war Pinta sailed 
| 


bor.. As its coming was wholly unexpected 


the Indians were much excited as to its 
errand. It takes so little to arouse their 
fears. But when, they learned that it came | 


to bring their new Governor for a friendly 
visit, they were greatly pleased. 


most pleasure was the news that the home 
'') is to be rebuilt, and that there is a hope that 


building. 
; answered ! 


Surely, our prayers are being 


ViRS.WILLARD, JUNEAU.— Besides the regu 
lar work of the mission we have had much to 


| season 
‘ among us. Other improvements, 
e of construction. 
We allowed.some of our children to go 
to their friends for the summer, after the 
lose of the Government day school the last 
of June. Some of the boys were needed by 
r parents to help get in their winter sup- 
y of food. Others who wished the freedom 
mountain life, went for a short vaca- 
ion with their people to the camp of work- 
yn the great “ditch,” where they keep 
| ire going and the pot boiling and bake 
; id for their laboring friends. Sowehave 
" left in the Home just seventeen now. Some 
i » others will not return to us, but most 


: 


f the 


1em will, with many new ones, seek ad- 


ion no doubt. 

addition to these who will not come 

, we shall probably soon report the re- 
moval of our oldest girl to Sitka to learn 
dressmaking; and of our oldest boy to the 
ame place for carpenter trade. 
will bring us down to our desired number of 
twenty without a place for a newcomer save 
by crowding as we did this year. 


WS LAV ast wrvewp~ ------- 


MISS KELSEY, ALASKA. 

When I reached my field everything seemed 
very strange to me, though I was not a plo- 
neer worker, Among my pupils I had two 


and soon were reading words of one sylla- 
ble. The woman wanted a book to take 
‘home with them. So I looked among the 


into our har- | 


The event of the quarter that brought the | 


} the Hydah Mission is to have a church | 


a lo while the weather would admit of it, in get- | 


bet Beats Se 


i om (Slag gh ~ 2s, bend ae at SL 
ad a picture of the crucifixion, whic 
showed and explained to her. She was de- 


‘lighted and afterward told me about the 


places where she had taken that book, and 
the sermons she had preached from it. Some- | 


| times when the natives had trouble with one | 


another, she would try to make peace among | 
them. One poor friendless woman had been | 


accused of witchcraft and all her clothing 
taken from her. ‘The woman who had been | 
my pupil made her a dress. The natives | 
were very angry and had a meeting the next 
Sunday and talkeditover. They threatened 
her because she had done kindness to one 
accused of witchcraft. She was brave and | 


‘| did not care what they thought about her; : 


she was working for Jesus. 

Some of our boys are grand boys; even 
if they have dark skins they have good hearts; | 
they are developing excellently. The moth- | 
er of one of these boys sent me a shawl | 
woven with her own hand. I have heard | 
they were a very ungrateful people, no mat- | 
ter what you do forthem, Somesaid to me: | 
“Vou are very foolish to go up there and) 
spend your life ; it will not do good.” But I) 
have not found itso. There are many cases 
where their gratitude is very great. ° 


Rey. J. L. Gould, of Alaska : 


One hundred miles from the mainland, in 


| 


the far northwest among the people who 
are different from any other people I have, 
ever seen upon the face of the earth, my | 


field of labor is located. I know one thing 
of the Alaskans—they are pretty vigorous 
when they are vigorous in the wrong direc- 
tion. I do not believe that you could finda 
people who worship everything as did the 
ancients, like these Alaskans. To them the 


ofevil things that might grasp their canoes 
and capsize them. Behind every dark cor- 
ner evil spirits seem to lurk. 


times. 


“The wind is blowing the house down!” 
But it was notso much the wind he feared 
as an eyil spirit. 
go along with you and fix it all right.” Just 


ting ready for another winter. Thelaundry is | 
hy ilmost completed, has been in use for sever- | 
! months, and every wash day has becomea | 
of thanksgiving and universal re- | 


- 


es, wood -sheds, fences, etc., are in | 


And that | 


from the Indian village, a man and woman, | 
and they were very earnest and eager to learn | 


books and found one, which I gave her. It | 


as we got to the house he broke into one of 
those loud cries that only a Hydah knows 
how to give and said, ‘“Two years ago I 
killed my best dog, and now he wants to tear 
my house down.” 
»are afraid of everything like a boy in the 
dark, like a man with an evil conscience! 


If they can know that God is a God of love, | 


that there is a sustaining spirit, then you 
have gotten just the right hold of them. 

We have a church organized in which we 
could have had all the people, but it was not 
wise; therefore we have only 68. We have 
a school, achurch, anda Sabbath-school, and 
everybody comes to Sabbath-school. 

These are among the things that make 
glad our hearts, and the things that can make | 
glad your hearts. 


Hreshyterian Banner, 
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FROM ALASKA. 

Mrs. Carrie Willard writes from Juneau, 
Alaska, to one of the members of the Ladies’ 
Society, of New Castle, Pa., a letter, of 
which the following is an extract that will 
be read with interest. We hope that it will |: 
also have the effect of producing substantial 
results : 
| A wonderful thing has taken place: for 
the first time in the history of our home 
work the number of girls exceeds that of 


| the boys. We ave thirteen. girls and ten 


es : | if came down. 
air is full of fearful beings; the sea is full | 


We have | 
strong winds and fearful storms there some- | 
During a heavy storm a chief came 

| rushing into my house in great excitement; 


‘Oh, well,” I said, ‘I will | 


| a sick woman ; in coming home I had to get | 


Think of a people who | 


| Isank. It was quite awhile before I could 


“mother came down and demanded pay for his 


boys, and are turning away, even back to 
Chilkat, boys who have come for a home 
with us, and more girls, little ones, too, are 
offered to us than we can accommodate. 
We have just barely enough bedding to cover 
the children now, and we must have more 
before the colder weather comes. If your 
society would like to make us some comforts 
they would be very acceptable, They 
should be 24 yards long and five widths for 
the two sides, or 24 widths wide. 

We are still adding to the building, at our 
own expense, as necessity calls for other 
things. We last put on a big covered porch 
round three sides of the big part of the 
house. Now it is aclass sewing room on 
the south side, where doors open out of Miss 
Matthew’s room and out of the kitchen to- 
gether. We just have to have it. Then 
just as soon as we can get the man to sell 
the lot next to the home (that we have been || 
obliged to pay four dollars a month rent for, 
out of our own pockets, to keep whiskey 
sellers from our very door), we will build a 
laundry and dry house, which we so terribly 
need, Just imagine, if you can, 23 boys 
and girls, all but four of whom are under 
twelve years of age, in two living-rooms, 
and their clothing, changes of undercloth- | 
ing, for all are bathed and cleanly dressed 
from the skin every Saturday night, two | 
changes of aprons and collars, besides bed 
linen and towels, to wash and dry and iron, 
where it rains downwards almost continu- 
ously, and if ever it stops, and the sun. 
shines out, it rains upwards twice as bad as. 
The sun has now been. 
shining for three days. To-night (Wednes- 
day) we have brought into the house, in 
tubs, the clothes that were hung out on the. 
line on Monday. They are wet enough to 
wring. | 

It is certainly the wettest place we ever |+ 
heard of, and the hardest place to keep a 
home. Rain! You know what lively chil- 
dren make of that when the soil is black 
muck, One evening I had been out to see 


around a pile of cord-wood that had been 
thrown on the side of the main street, which 
is graveled ; one of the sticks turned with 
me, and to save myself I threw out my dis- 
engaged arm. The result was that quick 
asa flash 1 was planted, arms and Tegs*born, 
in that horrible bed, I must have been a 
funny sight, with arms buried to my elbows 
and in high over shoe-top, and it seemed the 
harder I tried to extricate myself the deeper 


get up at all, You remember our little 
Duke, whom his mother took home to Chil- 
kot last spring. He died there. We had so 
tenderly cared for him, nursing him day and 
night, and when she took him away we gave. 
them every comfort in the way of clothing, © 
bedding and food. Well, the other day his | 


life. When we refused she became very 
angry, and brought up the death of Clanot’s | 
daughter in the Sitka school, the one they | 
wanted to take our children for, and said | 
that she would have it out of us—she would | 
destroy the mission buildings in Chilkot, 
and ‘‘she would kill, too,’’? she didn’t care 
if she did lose her own life. So you see it is 
just as well that we are not in Chilkot, 
though the Lord would keep us if it were 
necessary. 

Now, with much love to all I must say 
good- night. . 

[An appeal is now made for money to 


jerect a laundry for this school, which we 
|hope will be heeded. The need of such a 


eo)" 77) eee , ae > 


i et 
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‘| buit ing must be plain to all who read 
Willard’s letter. Contributions may be sent 
to Mrs. Joseph 8. White, New Castle, Law- 
rence county, Pa,, who will receipt for them 
and have credit given throuyh the Board of 
Home Missions.—EpDs. PRES. BANNER. ] 


‘Preshoterian Banner, 
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ALASKA MISSION WORK, 


BY J. D, HEARNE, 


At Sitka is an Industrial School, 
junder the control of Rey. Sheldon 
| Jackson, D.D., which was established 
in 1878, and is sustained by the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church supplemented by liberal grants 
from the United States Government. 
With Dr. Jackson and his methods we 
| were very much pleased, as being in 
| the line of the most effective mission- 
ary work. He acts upon the principle 
| that teaching these people to help 
themselves should go hand in hand 
with teaching them the truths of Chris. | 
tianity and obedience to its precepts. 
The children taken into this school 
are separated from the Indian settle- 
ment, which is on the opposite side of 
the village, and adopted into the mis- 
| sion family,as it may be termed, where 
| they are taught the elementary branch. 
| es of a common school education, and 
| at the same time the boys are instruct- 
| ed in carpentry, shoemaking, and other 
industrial pursuits, while the girls are 
| taught to sew, knit, and cook, and are 
| trained in housekeeping. 
The passengers of our steamer, the 
| Corona, and also those of the Ancon, 
| which was lying at the wharf at the 
same time, were invited by Dr. Jackson 
|to visit his school, and witness the 
| recitations of the pupils. The princi- 
pal school-room is about fifty feet 
| Square, and was built by the boys, they 
| having secured the contract at a com- 
| petitive letting by the United States 
Government, as being the lowest and 
best bidder. The recitations, which 
were reading, declamations, music, etc., 
were very creditable, and substantially 
|such as we would hear in American 
schools from children of the same ages. 
One of the boys played the melodeon 
during the singing. They have quite 
|a respectable band, who came down to 
{the wharf as we were leaving, and 
jadded very much to our pleasure by | 
their music. 
In a very entertaining talk given by | 
Dr. Jackson and one of his assistants, 
we were told that before their young 
people married, the school authorities 
required the young man to build a 


a 
‘an 
* 
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Mrs. 


‘follow their missionaries everywhere, 
those of the mining districts of Alaska 
‘should have special supplications in 


jthe country of the Chilcat Indians, 
| having 


| wams of the principal families of the 
| tribe. 


Me ost 


Ay ck le isis un 
house in which to live, or make the 
furniture necessary to furnish it, and 
that they loaned him $350 with which 


was to be returned in payments of $70 


ber of their young people are living in 
houses built in this way. At the close 
of Dr. Jackson’s talk, he stated that 
they greatly needed a pair of horses 
to do necessary hauling, and, having 
no funds upon which to draw to buy 

them, they would be greatly pleased if 
| any who felt disposed to contribute 
would do so by depositing the amount 
in a box at the door. 

So well pleased were we with what 
we had seen and heard, that one of the 
tourists asked how much money was 
| necessary to buy a good team of horses 
and pay transportation to Sitka; and, 

upon being told $350, proceeded, Meth- 
odist fashion, though not a Methodist, 
to take up a collection then and there. 

The result was $395, handed over to 
| Dr. Jackson, which fact, possibly, had 
‘something to do with the presence of 
_the band and musical send-off accorded 
us. 

In addition to the school of Dr. 

Jackson, there is at Sitka a representa- 
tive of the Presbyterian Home Mis- 
'sionary Society, who has charge of tie 
‘native church, and reports two hun- 
dred and ninety-two members, with 

eighty-five additions during the year. 
_There are also missionaries at Juneau 
vat Hawkan, and other points, who are, 
doubtless, accomplishing good results. 
‘At some of these our steamer did not 
touch, and at others the time was too 
‘short to give opportunity for satis- 
factory investigation. 

_ Juneau has the largest American 


population, and from a commercial 


stand-point is the most important town 
in the territory, being near the great 
Treadwell and other gold-mining in- 
terests. Where miners are, there sin 
abounds and makes hard the work of 
the faithful missionary. While the 
prayers of Christian people should 


their behalf. 
FORT WRANGELL, 
The northern part of our voyage, 


been reached, our eaptain 
turned the prow of his steamer home- 
ward, but to a great extent running in 


channels between islands different from | 


those passed, going northward, and 
touching at new points of interest. 


noted for the number of quaint totem 
poles standing in front of the wig- 


Totem poles with these Indians 
correspond to the heraldic bearings or 


to buy hardware, paint, etc., which| 


per year till all was refunded. A num-| 


yteri 5 President 
|| Préfyterian brother, Thomas N. Strong, 2 : 
| of te Portland Associated Charities. Aside from his a 


The principal point was Fort Wrangell, || philanthropic interests no one could be better quali- 


i i t comprising two 
| the young territory, in a settlemen : 1 
\| white and four hundred Indian families, speaking the 
'| Indian dialects as a second mother tongue, he knows 


coats of arms of the English. We] 
|reached Fort Wrangell Sunday morn- 
| ing as the bell on the mission church 
was calling to worship, and a number 
of the tourists soon found themselves 
among the worshipers, a few Indian 
women and youths and the wife and 
mother-in-law of the missionary, Rey. 
Allen McCay. 

Mr. McCay gave a talk, principally 
dwelling upon the condition and pros- 
pects of the mission.. The house for 
their school, which was for beginners, 
and is a kind of recruiting station for 
Dr. Jackson’s school at Sitka,-had re- 
cently burned, a loss they severely felt, 
since here, as at Sitka, the school was 
the most promising feature of their 
work, and had no fund upon which to 
draw to rebuild. Rev. Dr. Berger, a 
Congregational minister of Cleveland, 
O., who had taken passage on thé re- 
turn trip of our vessel, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. McCay, gave us quite an 
interesting talk, and as he was to 
preach for us at night on board the 
ship, it was proposed we should take, 
at the close of his sermon, a collection 
to assist in rebuilding the burned 
School-house. The proposition met 
with hearty approval, and after an ex- 
cellent sermon in the dining-saloon of 
the steamer, and a forcible statement 
of the practical workings of these 
schools by Dr. Berger, the result was 
a contribution of $500. 

I have spoken of these collections 
especially, as indicating the interest 
these eighty-five or ninety tourists, of 
‘whom about one-half were church 
‘members and but few Presbyterians, 

manifested in this substantial way in 
_these mission schools. They were prin- 
cipally business men of various call- 
ings and from various sections of our 
country, viewing this work from a 
practical business stand-point, and fa- 
voring teaching the Indians self-reli- 
ance, self-sustentation, religion, and 
the rudiments of an English education 
at one and the same time. To a per- 
son in health and vigor, of whatever 
\Tace or nationality, an annuity is a 
curse and in violation of God’s edict, 
‘when he said, ‘‘ Man shall live by the 
sweat of his face.” Our Indians have 
a claim upon us, but it is not dis- 
charged by annuities, so given as to 


degrade rather than elevate. 
Covington, Ky. 


~ 


and patter re on_the roof of our G 


along. Yew wh 


as we whizz 
MU.d 0,/976 
It's early on the second morning that we arg met 


at Albany and welcomed to Oregon by that good 
fied to make us acquainted with his State. Born in 


igi i y them. As a 

the aborigines as few white men know ; , 

youth he surveyed for the Northern Saige: Railway, 

ami ific Slope, and he knew, as he | 
tramping the whole Pacitie Slope, : 


bia. | 


t 

th ‘: for the Metla’ 

wh hey were driven from their prosperous settle- | 
ments. In Mr. Strong’s opinion the nation may well 
take a lesson of the rational and practical treatment | 


the Metlakahtla Indians. He has trained them to all 
sorts of work; they have saw-mills, canneries, sash 
and blind and box factories, and sewing-machines and 
parlor-organs are by no means rarities among them. 


The Indian school which we passed at Chihuahua, 


a large and beautiful settlement, with a fine central | 
building and numerous small houses, many of them | 
built by the Indian boys, standing in a large park, 


| brought up the subject of the Reservation and School 
Systems. Like every other person of intelligence who 
has been brought into actual contact with them, Mr. 
Strong considers both systems a conspicuous failure, 
especially as regards the subsidizing of denomina- 
tional schools. In this view, civilian and Presbyteri- 
an that he is, I found him in entire accord with. Lieut. 
Gatewood of San Francisco, “the idol of the Apaches,” 
who is said to be the best Indian fighter in the regu- 
lar army, and not only to understand the Indian char- 
acter thoroughly but to be entirely trusted by the In- 
dians, It was interesting to find two men of character 
and training so diverse, agreeing so perfectly upon a 
question with the intricacies of which both are singu- 
larly familiar. 

‘At Salem, the capital, we received a new welcome | 

to the “ wild thyme country,” which being interpret- | 
edis Oregon. A procession of boys and men, bearing | 
,for the smoke from forest fires, which had hidden the | 
remoter distance, suddenly cleared, and there, above 
the city, was the white pyramid of Mt. Hood, a never 

-to be forgotten vision of ineffable and unearthly beau- 
ty. Lovis# SkyMouR HouGHtTon. 
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HOWARD & SONS, Publishers, 
A Letter from Washington, 


What the’ Alaska Delegation is} 
Doing--Prominent Alaska | 
Mining Men at the Cap- 

ital Looking After the 
- Interests of the Ty. 


Max Pracht is Undoubtedly Con- 
firmed Collector of Customs. 
Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 31, ’90. 
I sent Govornor Swineford a copy 

of the Platt.bill and he writes me 

that it will not satisfy even a small 
portion of the people of Alaska. That 
nothing short of the extension of 
the homestead laws and 2 territori- 
al government should be had. 

While he is,in my opinion, about. 

right, his experience in Washington 

ought to have convinced ,him that 
ka is a very insignificant coun- 
cane Whose persons who come 


aveniiians Heo) years ago, |) 


matters, and his prominence in the 
_ educational work of Alaska’ gives 


shoulders of the offender, stepped 


-peace, and if he was powerless to| 


of the Indians from Mr. Duncan, the missionary to feb 


Be ‘ 
J aMsoh at the Pe ule and’ in the 
Departments. 
here have given him a familiarty 
with the modus operandi of public 


him an advantage, inasmuch as_ he 
is supposed to have an idea of the 
‘the needs of the territory, and can 
speak intelligently upoa questions. 
as they come up. " 

‘When I first went to Alaska. I: 
heard a great deal of complaint 
against the missionaries, and it was 
intimated that if the government 
would pay less attention to Dr. 
Jackson, and consult those who had 
large property interests there, it 
would be better fer the country. It 
struck me that it was.a foolish thing 
for the people to antagonize that 
element in the territory, and I was 
more than once reminded of a story 
I heard when Pwasa boy. There 
was once a man of large size and| 
brawney fists whe, while under the} 
influence of liquor, was acting in a 
very boistrous manner on the streets 
of Boston. A policeman, the top of 
whose head came about to the 


up to him and said: . 

“You must stop this noise, or I 
will arrest you and take you to the 
stition house.” —* 

“What!” said the offender, “a 
little snoozer like you arrest me? 
Why, 4 can shake you out of your 
boots.” —* 

“Perhaps you. can,” siclly re-| 
marked the policeman, “but if you 
shake me you shake all of Boston.” 
The noisy citizen had sense 
enough to know that the little offi- 
cer wasin the employ of the city | 
whose duty it was to preserve the | 


suppress violence, the whole poiice 
force of the commonwealth would be 
brought into requisition, 

It must be remembered that be- 
hind the educational department, | 
whose servant Dr. Jackson is, is the 
vast influence of the church of the 
country, and they have confidence’ 
in his integrity. In the National 
Congress, the church influence is 
potent, and should any attack 
made upon Dr. Jackson, he 
rally the different religious . 
inatiors to bis support, 


come ‘ateed 
Teele Vela iad 


His frequent visits : 


week with us. 


| ton for the west, and we hope to} 


new line of steamers’ will. compete | 
ey ee a ae trade the: con 


cilities, and his ek towards 
curing a thorough and con. ple ete 
census has thus far borne such good | 
fruit that. when this work is com-| 
pleted the country will know more 
of the vast resources and population: 
of Alaska than all the advertising 
heretofore given from whatever 
source. He isurging that Alaska 
be allowed a delegate, and his sug- 
gestion that the governor be empow- 
ered to come to Washington at each | 
session of Congress to suggest such | 
legislation as he deems proper, has | 
found many advocates. Altogether} ~ 
I am convinced that were he not so 
closely identified with the mission 
work of Alaska he would make an| 


} 


excellent delegate to Congress, and | 


one that those “who are interested i in 
the development of the country, 
could rely upon to eae great. 
good. | 

The President has Anatiy con- 
cluded not to interfere with Mr.Max 
Pracht, and the telegraph will prob- 
ably announce lis confirmation be: 
fore thisreaches you, as the com- 
mittee are all for him. hae = 

General Garside is still here, and 
makes daily rounds with us when 
his amiable bride and domestic du- 
ties do not keep him at home. Mr. 
Nowell will arrive from Boston oa| 
Tuesday next and will spend a] 
Mr..W. A. Sanders | 
may come here before he leaves Bos 


induce Mr. Depue to take a run} 
here from New York, where he is 
expected sometime. in. February. 
This will make a_ pretty strong 
Alaska delegation, and’ with this’ 
reinforcement it is fondly hoped the’ 
“carpet bagger” may be able to ace 
complish something. 

I hope to have something pleas- 
ant to gon nugieate soon relative toJ 
inereased mail facilities for Alaska, | 
and to announce that at least ee | 


ery re we 
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|an equal footing with that.of other nations, 


ernment Officials, 


‘lished by the Russians befpre the purchase of 


| that the address be printed for distribution and | 


| rine prosperity of Great Britain. 


the shores of Alaska, 


ear, 
these bids too 
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.... Editor, 


SUBSIDIES FOR SHIPS. 
| The Ship 


ping League Urge the Passage 
of the Farquhar Bill. 


|PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION TODAY—A 
STRONG NAVY AND EFFICIENT COAST DEFENSES 
WANTED—ALASKA AND CALIFORNIA AS SHIP- 
BUILDING PLACES—A CALL ON THE PRESIDENT, 


- It was nearly 11 o’clock when the chairman 
of the Shipping and Industrial league, Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler, called the morning’s session 
to order. Mr. Kelley of Pittsburg, chairman 
of the committee on resolutions, read the re- 
port of the committee favoring action by Con- 
gress to restore the American merchant marine, 
Itrecommends the House bill knownas the 
Farquhar bill subsidizing American ships, on 
ithe ground that it would place our marine on 
It 
also urges Congress to improve the coast de- 
fenses, both on the lakes and, seaboard; to 
build a strong and efficient navy; to improve 
our harbors, and to catse all United States 
mails to other countries to be carried by Amer- 
ican vessels, for which service they are to re- 
ceive just remuneration, no matter how cheaply 
the ships of other nations would perform the 
same service, It also indorses the naval re- 
serve bill and urges its passage. The report |. 
was adopted and it was resolved to send a copy | 
of the report to the President and yarious gov- |, 


ALASKA AS A SHIP-BUILDING PLACE, 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, delegate from Alaska, 
spoke of the greatness of that land of sailors 
and boat makers, He said that with the advent | 
of the stargand stripes the ship yards estab- 


Alaska have all been closed. The system of 
mails, too, is moatinadequate. A small section |, 
has two mails a month, another small section 
but one, while a large part of that greatcoun- 
try is entirely without mail facilities. The na- 
tives of Alaska are natural-born sailors and 
ship builders, and with aid and education they 
could man anavy in a manner unequaled by 
the people of any nation, 

Mr, Andrew Wheeler of Philadelphia urged 


the motion was unanimously carried, 
CALIFORNIA'S FUTURE, 
Mr. Irving Scottof California said that his 
state was interested in the purposes of the 
league and@was doing all she could to develop } 


and maintain the shipping interests that are of | 
80 much yalue to that coast. He also spoke of | 
the necessity for subsidies to a merchant ma-» 


rine. He said that if the whole American 
people were moved to California 
here would be as many people to the. 


square mile'as there now are in England, and 


| it would be possible to establish in that one 


state an empire that might surpass the ma- 
‘And yet,” 
said Mr. Scott, “I have circumnavigated the | 
globe and never seen but one American flag 
on the whole trip, and that was on the ship. 
in which I sailed.” ‘ 
A series of resolutions passed by a commer- 
cial conference held in San Francisco ,urging 


| Congress to protect and subsidize American. 


ships was read by the assistant secretary of the 
league. 
A PRACTICAL NAVIGATOR. 

Capt, Slocum, the American sailor who, when 
wrecked on the coast of Brazil, with the aid of 
his wife alone built a small vessel and sailed | 
home, was called upon by Secretary Hill and 
made a few brief remarks, urging the needs of 
proper protection for the merchant marine | 
that we hope to haye. He said that good sailors 
were needed to man good ships, There are no 
better sailors than fishermen, for the fishery 
industry is the very nursery of thella 


ailor and 
there are no greater fisheries than those along 
il reada communication from 
yc Ae that he would be pleased 
delega his afternoon ab 1:15 


Secretary H 
the President 
to receive the 
o’clock, — 


'} Glusive right t 
|} tands of St. 


said stavutes the succes v 
Ponived to provide a suitabie building for a 
public school on’ each istand, and to pay the 
expense of maintaining schosis thereim dur- 
ing a period of not less than eight (8) months 
Fin each year, = may be required by the Sec- 
rete: f the Freasury. ' 
Br aiee. £6 pay to the tmhabitasts of said is- 
Fr jands for labor performed by them such. just 
and proper compensation as may be pre- 
| scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I fie number of seals to be taken for their 
I skins upon said islands during the year ends 
ing May 1, 1891, will be Yanited to sixty 
thousand (69,000), and tor the succeeding 
i years the number will be determined by the 
| Secretary of the a ool im aecordance 
with the provisions of Jaw, 
' pre Tet ig reserved to reject any and alk 
proposais not deemed to be in accordance 
with the best interests of the United States 
and of the inhabitants of sald islands, 
Asacusranty of good faith, each proposal 
{must be accompanied by a properly certified 
check drawn 6n a United States National 
Bank, pa) able to the order of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in. the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars ($100,000). The check of 
the suecessful bidder will be retained and for- 
feited to the United Sapte asap he: execute 
ny ase and bond required by law. 
er cdosnis should be ad ressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C,, and 
| indorsed, “Proposals tor Leasing | eh is- 
} jands.” WILLIAM WINDOM, 


Seerctary of the Treasury. 
See 


THRONICLE, FRIDAY, 


| 


The Companies Formed to 
Bid For It, 


'|VERY-LIVELY COMPETITION. 


|| Rumors and Opinions as to Their 
Purposes and Pros- 
pects. 


% 
As the time approaches for the award 
| by the Government of the sealing privi- 


j the matter becomes stronger, Particu- | 


| larly is this the case with local business | 
‘men, whose affairs may be more or 
j less atlected by the control of the fish- 


jeries by those directly interested in 


and friendly to San Francisco or those } | 


having greater interests elsewhere. 
| There are now three companies in the 
| field, two of which, the Alaska Com- 
| mercial Company. and a company or- 
| ganized in the Hast, say they shall bid 
(tor the lease; while the third, the 
North American Commercial Com- 
pany of this city will notdeny intending 
| to do so, and the formation of a fourth 
company is under way. Ofthe Eastern | 
company but little is known here 

beyond the names of those admittedly 

interested init. General Alger seems 

to be the spokesman for the company ; 
and he is reported to have said that ‘ 
those who:n he represented intend to. 
bid enough to obtain the privilege, | 
Several Hastern papers, recognized as 
being friendly to, Alger and his usual 
business associates, are publishing 
‘almost daily long articles animadvert- 
ing upon the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany and either directly or by innuendo 
accusing it of bad business practices ° 
/and worse treatment of the natives. 
| Those composing this company repre-> 
'senta yast amount of capital and a 
great political intluence, the last being 


| tegarded by some as of almost as much 
“nporiance as the first. 

_ The last company in the field, the 
organization of which bas been an- 
nounced by E. J. Baldwin, has not yet 
been incorporated. 


Is 


és 


| 
ay 
leges in Alaska the publi¢ interest inj | 


| seals, 


| than I have read in the OhRoNreLN, nor 
than that of business competition.” 
Lloyd Tevis, who holds a prominent 


| to some arrangement with the Alaska 
Commercial Company it 


} 


THE FUR-SHAL LEASE. 


‘pany, Was yery non-commuittal. | 
“presumption that this company will bid 
tor the sealing privileges,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
a ver 


objects as set (orth in the articles of in- 
|| Corporation. 


terests” of the | 
ll certainly be 
=) of the lease of the 
vee ae this company 
afterd to bid as much as 
one. Of the organization of the 
Rc oaipanies I know nothing more 


>f any rumors of theic being unfriendly 
to this company in any other sense} 


position among the organizers of the 
North American’ Commercial Com- 
“ The 


natural one, but I am not pre- 
ared to say anything definite upon 
hat point. In fact, Lcannot say any- 
thing about the intentions of the com- 
pany other than are indicated in its 


I have not heard any 
rumors that this company would come 


the lease 
should be secured. No such arrange- 
ment could be made now, but of the 
future I can say nothing.” 

Mr, Tasheira, manager of the Mc- 
jollum Fishing and Trading Com- 
pany, said: ‘* This company has large 
interests in Alaska, and sometimes 
comesinto competition with the Alaska 
Company, but has always found ita 
fair anu pleasant opponent, I know 
enough of the course o! business in | 
that country to say that without the 
control of the sealing lease the numer- 
ous stores of the Alaska Company 
could not long be protitably operated, 
anda loss of the lease would inevit- 
ably resulé in a gradual withdrawal 
from the merchandising busines.. Its 
plant of ships, buildings, goods and 
outtiis represents nearly if not quite 
$1,000,000. It would be very difficult 
to duplicate the plant within the ayail- | 
able time, and a purchase from the 
Alaska Company~or some other ar- 


| rangement would seem highly prob- 


| able.” 


Mr. Hume of Hume & Co. repeated 
the ideas of Mr. Tasheira. Mr. Liebes 
was seen, but declined to.say anything 
of the policy of the new company or of 
the rumors of any .ontemplated ar- 
|rangement with the Alaska Commner- 
‘cial Company. 


“WOR LEAS!, THE SEAL ISLANDS. 
Seatea Yroposils Asked, but the Alaska 
Commercial Co. Cin Outbid Aar. 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 24.—Secretary Windom this 


j fternoon prepared the following advertisement, 


i | 
| 


jyiting proposals for thé exclusive right to catch 
sels in Alaska: ; 

Te secretary of the treasury will receive sealed 
propeals until 12 o’clock noon, the 23d day of 
Januar, 1890, for the exclusive right to take fur 
seals upn the islands of St. Paul and St, George, 
Alaska, r aterm of twenty years from the 1st 
day of My, agreeably to the provisions of the 
statutes f the United States. In addition tothe . 
specific iquirements of the statutes the success: } 
ful biddewill be required to provide a suitable 
building f a public school on each island, and 
to pay the xpenses of maintaining schools there- 
in during eriod of not less than eight months 
of each yeatgs may be required by the secretary 
of the treasum, also to pay to the inhabitants of 
seid islands fq labor performed by them such 


}} JUSE'and proper Ge pensation as may be proyided | 


by the secretary ofge treasury. 
The number of sealgg be taken for their skins | 
upon the islands auriaite year ending Mayl, 
1891, will be limited to 61000, and for the suc- 
ceeding year the number wl be determined by 
the secretary of the treasury, #, accordance with 
the provisions of law. The rigtt is reserved to 
reject any and all proposals no¢aeemed to be in 
accordance with the best interes@ of the United 
States and the inhabitants of a, islands, As @ 
guarantee of good faith, cach propos) must be 
check drawn 


accompanied by a properl i 
on a United States Raton bank, ppvable to the 
order of the secretary of the treaeuane inthe sum | 
of $100,000. The check of the suceessiul bidder | 
will be retained and forfeited po-the United 
States, unless he execute the lease? 204 bond re- 
quired by law. 4 a 
This differs from, th e f lease with the 
Alaska Commercial’ Colnago reducing the 
catch during the first year froy 2 100,000 to 60,000 


il i tne 
$ 


Two Alasx2 Appointments, 
WASHINGTON, July 7th.—William Hamilton 
of Pennsylvania has been appointed Assistant | 
(General Agent ot Education for Alaska at | 
'$1200 per annum. James Sheakley of Fort 
j Wrangel, Alaska, has been appointed Suporin- 
tendent of Schools, for Sitka District at $40 


permonth, 
pra Muster Si es 


a ee ee er 


HA mM Ome at ne 


6 ars’ lease of the Alaska seal fisheries will again fenesrelets Bey By. Lineelie aikegies Weaeea| (aa 


— 


atu Peer 
ommittee consisting of Judge Matthews, 


In spite of the action of the Senate, a twenty 


‘s “mint, and Mr. Albert Sturtevant, chief of the 
be awarded. The arguments presented in the stationery division of the Treasury, im the 


Senate that such a lease meant the enrichment | Presence of Secretary Windom. 


. . ‘ , gies WING YOR DIFFERENCES IN WATCHES. 
of a private cor fests z : us 
P poration by turning over to it a myo Secretary waited until five minutes after 


public franchise have not been answered in the | twelve when ho said that in order to prevent 
House of Representatives, but they have been BY mistakes owing to differences in watches 
. : he would postpone the opening of the envelopes 
ignored. ‘The wrangling over rules and seats has! for five minutes longer, and as soon as the 
prevented the consideration of this important. Sng ee ae ee aoa pitt rae 
matter of the public business. How serious the! decidéd to allow no oral arguments 
: “ys i to 60 bo ~Ss made at the opening, but 
results may be in the favoritism and jobbery | 
inseparable from such a contract has already been | 
shown. In 1867 two bids higher than that of the! 
Alaska Commercial Company were rejected be-/ 
cause that Company alone had the schools, hospi-| 
tals, churches, ete., needed by the natives. This | 
year twelve bids have been submitted, two offi 
which offer over $10 to the Government for each || 
sealskin taken. The Alaska Commercial Com. 
pany offers $6.75 ($4.12 more than it has been 
paying). Whatever company receives the bid can | 


arguinent it might be presented’in writing up 
to Monday noon, All such arguments would 
Rp ted at the department’s printing oftice 
and would be open for inspection, 

HOW THE BIDS WERE OPENED. 

When the additional fifth minute had ex- 
pired the Secretary began work. He first 
handed the bids to Judge Matthews, who cut. 
them open and passed them to Mr. Leech, who 
read them while Mr. Sturtevant acted as re- 
corder. 

THERE WAS NO OHECK, 

The first bid was dated from 909 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, and was being read in all 
its profound intricacy when the Secretary in- 


fix the price of sealskins pretty much where it | ‘terrupted Mr, leech to teil him 
Sb Ff || that he needy read no further, 
pleases. For the public thus to place itself |since the bid was not accompanicd b 


y 
certified check tor ¢100,000, as stipulated in the 
;advertisement, The bidder had only sent a 
promissory note for that amount, At this an- 
| houncement there was a hum of laughter. 


at the merey of a private corporation is bad | 
enough; but it is doubtful if this is the worst | 
of this matter. The Alaska Company has been A BAN FRANCICOO BID. 
laboring with persistence and success to secure a | The Secretary then sent for a copy of the 
complete monopoly of the resources of the Terri- || advertisement, which was read, and the second 
| : : | bid was opened. It was from the American 
tory. In Governor Swineford’s report of 1887— ‘fishing and trading company of San Francisco, 
: . h in The chee 4inclosed with this bid was very care- 
the one in which he pointed out that the Agents fully scrutinized by the Secretary before the 
sent by the Government to watch the operations of | bid was read. hg firm perecd to pay $305,000 
" | @ year for the privilege ‘and $4.12 for 
the Company were not more numerous than might aha coredue tax and twenty-five cents for every 
* : he taking of : gallon of seal oil taken. Also to purchase. at a 
easily supervise t : pees seals by the natives fair valuation the plant of the Alaska company 
were no company in existence—he further stated | on the islands. The bid was signed by Chas. 
hat th t b qt h | D. Ladd as president of the company, 
that these agents were bound to show themselves __. Bid number three had no check and the Sec- 
friendly to the corporation, either on account of tty threw it out. 
f AUR eR cody f “thr A WEST VIRGINIA PROPOSITION. 
avors tendere € cause of threats of | Bid four was in proper form and was read, It 
dismissal. The Company’s agents and lobby- | Was from the North American trading com: 
ists, he continued, are kept at the Nati | Bana WY oak Ver gintay emer aa ae Dey am SR BNee 
bee 4 P tional Cap- | rental of $55,000 tor the privilege, $2 a skin 
itol to oppose any and every effort that may be | ‘tax, dei : skin rovers cents a gales 
royalty and toe establish and maintain @ mai 
made i Promepse the welfare of Alaska through service from San Francisco to Oupalaska, 
such legislation as will encourage emigration and 
the enlistment of capital in the development of her | : Spee tote government, it their bid should 
Meth : | | be accepted, would be $445,000, or $254,500 a 
natural wealth. The influence of the Company has } ‘Goal greater than that ibreceives at present. ‘The 
been such that no change has been effected. The Did was signed by Mr, Chas, . Benjamin of 
J J , | : this city as attorney. 
report just issued by the new Republican Governor | : ANOTHER OALIFORNIA BID, 
seems to confirm these observations of Governor | | The bid numbered five was from the Pacific 
: / steam whaling company of California. The 
ineford. Says Governor Knapp: i g pany p y 
Sw 2 i: y if PP | offered the sum of $50,000 a year and a royalty 
“Under existing laws, no legal titles to land, except min- | | of $7.15 ($2 tax and $5.15 bonus) for each geal 
eral lands for mining purposes, can be secured by any process | taken, i The bid was very brief and was signed 
whatever; every resident who erects a shanty to protect him- | by J. N. Knowles, president, V3 
self and his family from the storms of winter in this northern | Te eee 
Number six came from the Alaska commer- 


latitude is a trespasser, and liable to be ejected by legal | | . 
5 aS ‘cial company, .the former lessees. Their 


rocess ; the cutting of a walking-stick, or the gathering of | amounts were $50,000 as annual rental, $2 tax, 
wood sufficient to boil his coffee, is a breach of the law || $4.50 bonus and 25 cents a skin for the comfort 
which must be ignored by officers sworn to faithfully exe- I, of the inhabitants of the islands, They offered, 


‘on the basis of acatch of 60,000 a year the 


cute it.” i ae | to run a mail service from Sitka to Kodiak dur- 
: ; ing ber months of the year. M 

- + The check was drawu by Albert Frazier and 

THE ; EVENING STAR, 4 pe! bid was signed by Lenis Fig prone of 

Cor SR 7 te RO dW BE | the company. ‘he bid stated that the United, 

WASHI NGTON: States would be in receipt of $875,000 a year if 


FRIDAYW...... ....°..-- February 21, 1590, | | the company should receive the contract. 
——————— oo Editon es A TOTAL oF $2,000,000. 5 
CROSBY 8. NOVES..---, +--+: J | = The seventh bid came from Robert W. 
win as — s Stewart, T. W. Pearsall, I. and §. Wormgell, 
Gf A. E. Bateman, Lemon Bros, et al., proposin 
MILLIONS IN SEALS. y ' PEP PORINE. 


to pay $50,000 annuul rental, $2 tax, $210,000 
Wh. t Uncle Sam Was Offered Today! tctal bonus for the twenty years, 65 cents a 
Wha 
‘for the Alaska Privileges. 


|| gallon for oil, making a total of $2,000,000 for 
i ne period of the lease, EH, W. Clark signed the 
1 x " 


OTHER BIDS. 


THE BIDS | 


paral AT THE TREASURY WHEN 
eT OUETIFIED | 


WERE OPENED--FORTUNES IN 
QUECKS—TWELVE BIDS OPENED. 

Lise “gathering of, moneyed men, repre- 
se of the most solid financial inter- 


of New York, offering the sum of $55,000 an- 
pare na .|| H. Tenney, president, signed the bid, 
xe country, filled the officeof the Bec | "pig ning was from tho North Sapien Co 
Treasury at noon today upon the | mercial epmapeny of Dlinois, offering $56, 
opening of bids for the ex+ | year rent and a tax and bonus ot $7.11 
the taking of fur | each skin, Bemry L. i 


cpa 20 eI t urner 
presid Sula i! Me 


| 


if any one had anything to say in the way of an || 


The bidders called attention to the fact that: | 


Bidnumber eight was under seal and was | 
from the Atlantic and Pacific trading company || 


nual rental and @8,12}¢ tax and bonus. Chas. 


ercial company. 
$55,200 rental, $2 reve 
for each seal skin, and 
9 government to promise not 
striepthem ‘to a catch of less than 100,000 : 
}year after, the first year. Or they) 
were willing to pay, in addition to the rental 
and revenue tax, 45 per cent of all receipts 
‘from the sale of seal skins, ‘This, they said, 
would net the government at least $8 a skin, 
Or, as a second alternative, they offer to pay 
i0 per cent more than any other bidder, © 
Liébes signed the bid. ‘ Rott ast 
Bid number 11 was from the North Ameri-| 
|| cam commercial company of San Francisco, 
offering td pay $60,000 rental, $2 revenue tax, 
$7,62ig bonus and 50 cents a gallon for oi, ~ 


CHECKS FOR,A MILLION DOLLARS. _ 

Bid twelve was the last one, and when it had 
been opened there was a bundle of certified 
checks to the sum of $1,000,000 lying on the 


| table before the Secretary. 

‘Ywelve was from the same firm as ten and 
eleven, the North American commercial com- 
pany of San Francisco, Their terms in this 
| bid were $57,100 rental. $2 revenue tux, $8.25 
bonus and 50 cents a gallon for oil. 


GLOSED AT HALF-PAST ONE, 
| Whe reading of the bids closed at 1:30 o’erock 
'and the Secretary, after a consultation with 
| the committee, announced that the printed 
| bids would be ready for distribution tomorrow 
| noon. , 
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- [@ommunicated.] 
Tae LEASE OF THE SEAL IstanDsS—COMPARISON 

| or Bros.—Of the twelve bids made for the lease |) 
of the Seal Islands there are but nine before 
the Secretary of the Treasury for his considera- 
its 


tion. The bidding is double in na- 
ture, being on a_ basis of 60,000 skins | 
per year for the lowest limit and 


100,000 skins for the highest limit. The fol- 
lowing is asummary of the bids on the bases 
named respectively: The American fishing 
and trading company of San Francisco, eee 


044,000 and $14,340,000. The Nort 
American — trading company of West 
Virginia, $8,900,000 and $14,100,000. 


''The Pacific steam whaling company of San 
Francisco, $9,580,000 and $15,300,000, The 
Alaska commercial company, $8,800,000 and | 
$14,000,000. The Atlantic and Pacific trad- 
ing company, $10,850,000 and $17,350,000. 
The North American commercial company 
of Illinois, $9,652,000 and $15,340,000, The 
| North American commercial company of New 
| York and San Francisco, $14,004,000 and $22,- 
|| 604,000. Another bid by the same company, 
| $19,750,000 and $20,450,000. Another bid by 
the same company, $13,442,000 and $21,642,000, | 

It would seem to a casual observer who had’ 
carefully read the printed bids, as published) 
by the Secretary, that the three bids last 
named would not be worthy of consideration, 
as they are all made by the same company, 
with an evident intent. to take undue advyan- 


competition, 

The nature of the seal business, asithas been 
carried on generally in Pacific waters for the 
last few years, has been such as to naturally 
lead to the supposition that, possibly, some 
of the parties connected with that busi- 
ness haye, in one way or 


the islands, The knowledge of this will lead 
the Secretary to make careful inquiry with a 
view to ascertaining whether any of those 
parties are connected with the bids. 
It is a matter of common rumor on the streets, 
and it may possibly be true, that some of the 
bidders have been engaged in unlawful busi- 
ness of this character much to the detriment of 
the interest of the government, Manifestly if 
that be the case the contract ought not to bé 
awarded to such parties. It will be observed 
that there are seyeral bids better than 
that of the old company. A study of their bid 
does not disclose any reason why it should be 
accepted over other bids offering larger sums 
for the léase and made by parties perfectly 
responsible and familiay with the business, 
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another, | 
become interested in bidding for the lease of } 


Verdict in Favor of the “Govermment f 
Pil 


] 


tage of the other bidders and preyent free |} 


| 
| 
| 
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the neig’ iborhood of 200; 
| Hillyer offered to pay if gi 
lin ail. ‘There wees other acc: 
nined and the Governm« 


a'verdict for $200, the ame 
ad tendered the Governmen 
ent of the indebtness. peer, 


| 


An Arctic House of Refuge. 


Information has been received 
here of the successful opening of 
the Arctic House of Refuge at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, and of its 
being placed in charge of Capt. 
G. B. Borden. The long-cherished 
idea of the late Congressman Cox 
of establishing a relief station at 
| that exposed place in the arctic 
; regions is thus carried out, and 

whalemen say that the fleet of 
sail whalemen on the Pacific coast 
are greatly pleased with the new 
Station, and are thankful that it 
isopen. They favored its location 
‘at Point Barrow, while the Pacific 
Steam Whaling Company, it is re- 
| ported, indorsed a plan to station 
¥ the Government house at Point 
Hope, where a rival trading house 
is maintained. 
| The new building can he made 
to accommodate 100 men by util- 
izing all of itsroom. It has been 
heavily stocked with salt provi- 
sions, flour, small stores, and can- 
ned goods. ‘There is no doubt 
that it will prove a boon to the 
shipwrecked and destitute on that 
‘desolate coast. Heretofore when 
a shipwrecked crew has been res- 
cued, it has been the custom to 
‘scatter the men through the en- 
tire whaling fleet to avoid putting 
any crew on short allowance. With 
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vided where these crews may be 
cared for until the fleet leaves the 
ocean in the Fall, so that the ships 
‘may not become burdened with 

_ supernumerary men, which has 
sometimes compelled the giving 
‘up of a cruise before the whaling 
season was over. 

It is hoped that other houses of 
refuge will now be established in 
the arctic. Hast Cape is said to 
be the next best place. Point 

Hope would come next, Should 
a station be placed at_East Cape it 
would give assistance to any crews 
that might be cast away on the 
Siberian coast. Siberia has many 
straits and roads, and with a chart 
of these, shipwrecked men could 
easily make their way to this sta- 
tion. A relief station at East 
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the house of refuge a place is pro- = 


| standing promises fai 


tives, exactly as it is expected the 
station at Point Barrow will do 
away with much of the illicit 
trading there. Something might 
have been done toward assisting 


| the survivors of the wrecked bark 
Napoleon at East Cape, a few years 


ago, had there been a proper sta- 
‘tion there.— New York Times. 
| 


Press. 
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EDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1890, 


THE RESOURCES OF ALASKA, 


| There are several movements on foot 
i | which will make the report of the Eleventh 


‘Census on the population and wealth of 
Alaska of unusual interest, In the first 
|place, the discussion of the seal question, 
‘in consequence of the expiration of the 
lease of the Commercial Company, will 
naturally draw increased attention to one 
of the most important resources of this re- 


supplemented by investigations suggested 
| by the fact that the attention of capitalists 
has already been directed to the immense 
yalue of the vast and almost unknown for- 
ests of this Territory, to say nothing of the 
still more attractive reports that there are 


parts of Alaska in which large quantities of | 


gold will be found. Indeed, it is the opin- 
ion of many Eastern capitalists noted for 
their shrewdness that within a few years 
pthis bleak and desolate country will be 
' penetrated by some of our hardy and ener- 
_getic young mén, and that the result will 
be surprising if it is not startling. 

The difficulties of taking the census of 
‘such a region are numerous, and the obsta- 
cles in the way of obtaining anything like 
|@ correct enumeration of the people are 
“quite sufficient to cool the ardor of even 
the omnipresent statistician. The first 
census of Alaska was taken in 1880, but as 
‘the work was of necessity entrusted prac- | 


‘| tically to a single individual, its results | 


| were somewhat incomplete. The work | 
of the special agent, Mr. Ivan Petroff ap- 
pointed at that time partook rather 
of the nature of a journey of exploration, | 


performed during two successive seasons, | | j 


with an incidental enumeration of the 
people en route. Much valuable informa- 
tion was thus obtained and given to the’ 
public in an attractive report, illustrated 
with maps and pictures of Alaskan life. 


Within the last few days arrange-|' 


|ments have been completed in the 
|Census Office by which this district 
has been subdivided into seven 
tions, each to be intrusted to a special 
|agent, who is to be selected from the resi- 
dents of the respective sections. While it 
may appear improbable that competent 
men can be found in that country, it must 


he remembered that in the past ten years 


great changes have taken place, 
even in Alaska. In ~~ regions 
where, in 1880, the special agent 


found himself among tribes who had never 
seen Cancasians before, flourishing schools 
|now exist, some maintained by various 
religious denominations and others by the 
| United States Government, The teachers | 
and missionaries connected with these} 
ischools, inured as they are to the climate 
_and unavoidable hardships of traveling and 
familiar with the native dialect, comprise 
material which cannot be excelled for the 
een required and of which their moral 
. LE 0) s > formance, 
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Cape would also help break up the |, 
illicit trading with Siberian na- |. 
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gion. Nor is this all, for it is likely to be | 


sec- | | 


|| northern extremity 


wet e 
qualifications. E heiies the outlook 
for a satisfactory pertormance of the 
census work in Alaska is flattering, 
and there is no doubt that the civil, naval} 
and other authorities will co-operate with 
engaged in business in Alaska in| 
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‘cting reliable statistics. The superin-| 
| tendency of the work has again been in- 
| trusted to Mr. Petroff His previous ex- 
perience makes him the best equipped man 
in the United States for the work, and it 
will undoubtedly guide him in making 
such disposition of the means at his com- 
mand as to insure success, ; 
There is something fascinating about 
this inquiry, and the experience of’ Mr: 
Petroff in his second attempt to secure the 
} | data necessary for a: census of this bleak’ 
} and barren country will be watched with 
| considerable interest, while the results of 
| the studies and investigations of a man so 
well equipped will prove a yaluable addi- 
| tion to the reports of the forthcoming | 
census. 
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THE ALASKAN received by the last 
steamer a Report of Francis A. Wright 
{on the proposition to establish an In- 
dustrial Institution near Point Salis« 
bury (in the Vicinity of Juneau), for 
the benefit of the natives of Alaska, 
{under the care of the Friends (Qua- 
Kers), It is proposed to establish a sal- 
mon cannery and a sawmill at that 
point in connection with a mission 
school. From the report it appears 
that Mr. Wright is anxious to inaugu- 
rate among the Thlinkets the same 
system which Mr Win. Dunean fol- 
lowed when he entered upon chris- 
tianizing and eivilizing ~ the 'Tsim- 
sean tribe of Metlakatlah, B. C. (now 
settled on Annette Island, within our 
boundary), an undertaking which was 
crowned with so much success. The 
report contains a lengthy review of 
what the writer expects to accomplish, 
and closes with a statement of Judge 
Jno, H. Keatley, expressing therein as 
his conviction that the plan as pro- 
posed is a good one, and that it will 
meet with success if undertaken. 

THE ALASKAN applauds every effort 
made to elevate the moral and social 
status of the natives, and will be glad 
to hear fron time to time from Mr. 
Wright us to how the scheme is pro- 
gressing, 
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The Arctic Cruise of the Thetis. 
} Lieut, Commander Stockton, who com. 
manded the U.S.S. Thetis during her cruise 
| last summer in Behring sea and the Arctic 
ocean, will read a paper before the National 
; Seographic society tomorrow eyening in the 
| hall of Columbian university. The lecture will | 
be illustrated by lantern slides from photo-— 
graphs taken by officers of the vessels during 
the cruise. The Thetis was the first vessel. to 
follow the entire main coast line of Alaska 
| from Port Tongass (several hundred miles 
| South of Sitka) to Demarcation Point, at the 
of the boundary line be- 
|| tween Alaska and British America, ‘Her cruise 
extended westward as far as Herald and Wran- 
gel islands, and valuable hydrographic work 
was done tothe southward; also in Behring 
sea. The geographic society has extended an 
invitation to their friends to attend this lecture 
and it is expected:that the large hall of the | 
Columbian university will be filled in view of | 
| the very interesting subject to be discussed. 
At these public meetings of the society ladies 
pare always welcome, we 


bears, 


CAUGHT IN THE ICE. 


‘The Summer Trip of the Thetis to the # 


Arctic Waters, 


AN INTERESITNG TALK BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIO SOCIETY—LOOKING FOR BEARS AND 

_ SHIPWRECKS—A GLACIER IN, AN UNKNOWN RIVER 
TRADITIONS OF THE WRANGEL LANDERS, 


_ The National geographic society and their 
friends turned out in big force Friday night in 
the lecture room of the Columbian university 
to listen to a very interesting account of the 
eruise of the United States steamer Thetis in 
artic waters. The lecture had eyery reliability, 
being delivered by the steamer’s commander, 
Lieut. Commander Charles N. Stockton. Many 
interesting facts and anecdotes were brought 
out by Capt. Stockton. Referring first to the 
length of the coast line of Alaska, 9,600 miles, 
including islands, against a coast line of 6,580 
miles, also including islands, on the eastern 


coast of the United States, he related the course | 
of the Thetis in her far northern trip in the in- 


‘terests of science, tor the protection of our 


_whaling interests and to establish a house of | 


‘refuge at Point Barrow, the point farthest 
north of our possessions. 


ON HER NORTHERN TRIP, 
The Thetis left San Francisco on 20th of 
April, 1889. An interesting account ‘was given 


of the trip north to Sitka and of the sealing in- | 


terests upon the islands of. St. Paul and St, | 
The course of the vessel was then} | 


George. 
changed to northwest, with St, Matthew Island 
as the objective point, 
| much out of her way for two reasons, the first 
being to ascertain if there were any ship- 
_ wrecked persons upon the island and the sec- | 
ond to yerify the statement made upon the | 


. 


charts that the island was infested with polar 


sat “TRACES OF BEARS. 

_ Old traces of the animals were found in 
abundance on St, Matthew's, but no present | 
eyidences of their existence. This island, says | 
Capt. Stockton, is probably the southern limit | 
of the solid ice in winter in that part of Behring 
sea, The Siberian coast was next touched by 
the expedition in an effort to gather news con- | 
cerning the fate of the whaling vessel Little 


Ohio, which had been missing since thei|| 


previous autumn. Finding no traces the 
Thetis passed through Behring straits to the 
arctic ocean, At the native village of Point 
Hope two whalers were met with and the in- 
formation obtained that the bark Little Ohio 
haiibeen wrecked at thia point and that the 
surviyors were at the village, These men were 
taken on board. Outside of Point Hope 
THE FIRST POLAR BEAR 

of the season was sighted posing upon a high 
floe of ice. A few shots, however, settled his 
case, The mouth of the Yukon river was 
safely reached, although much ice, heavy fogs 
and an opposing current were met with. At 
St. Michael, the most northern trading post of 
the Alaska commercial company, a large con- 
course of natives and at Port Clarence numer- 
ous whaleys were met with, Port Clarence is 
the last harbor on the American side before 
reaching the arctic andthe whalers make the 
port a general rendezvous, 


_. ss ANCHORING AT OAPE SABINE. 

_ Cape Sabine wasteached on the 27th of July 
and an anchorage made. Near by was.a coal 
mine where the Thetis had coaled the summer 


before and which mine was still being worked 
by the natives. In the vicinity also was a 
stream known to the natives as the Pitsuagea, 
unknown to but few whites and not set down 
on any chart or map. ‘The stream was found to 
haye but three feet of water on the bar at the 


being about twenty-five miles 
he glacier faces southward 
posited particles of soil and | 
with the seeds upon the | 
‘depth of from four 
ummer the yegeta- 


The Thetis went this ; 


'hleft the government service and had afterward 


: | being bought off by any company as any mem- 


: E INTERESTS, |’ 
On’ motion of Mr. Morrill the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider the Senate bill to enable the 
Secretary of, the Treasury to | gathér full ana 
authentic information as to the present condi- 
tion and preservation of the fur-seal interests 
of the government in the region 
of Alaska, as compared with its 
condition in 1870; also full information as to 
the impending. extinction of the sea-otter in- 
dustry and kindred lines of inquiry, The bill 
(which provides for the employment of a 
special agent at $10 a day) was read in full; 
also communications from the Treasury de- 
partment indorsing and recommending its 
passage. 


OPPOSITION TO THE BILL. 

Mr. Gorman said that he would vote against 
the bill, as its only object seemed the provid- 
ing for an additional office. There were special 
agents now in the employment of the Treasury 
department who could be calledupon to per- 
form the proposed duties, 

Mr. Reagan opposed the bill for similar rea- 
sons and because a single agent would be more 
open to improper influences than if there were 
two or more commissioners appointed, } 

A FORMER SPECIAL AGENT CRITICIZED, 1 

Mr. Gorman referred to the fact that a for- || 
mer special agent at Alaska had since received 
employment under the company which re- 
ceived the new lease. 

Mr. Faulkner sdid that the gentleman thus 
referred to was Mr. George Tingley, who had 


become a citizen of Montana, and that nothing 
had occurred which should subject him to 
criticism, 

Mr. Morrill said that he happened to know 
the person who would probab y be selected as 
special agent under the bill. He was in the. 
employment of the Smithsonian Institution. 
There was no man in the country better quali- 
fied for the purpose, and he was as much above 


ber of the Senate. 
THE BILL PASSED. 
After further discussion the bill was passed. 
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WEALTH OF ALASKA. — 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson Lectures on Amer- 

ica's Northwestern Territory, PA a 
- Tohave heard the lecture on Alaska 
last night at Y. M. C. A. would have con- | 
vineed anyone that it is a very great 
{ country. The. lecturer, Rev. Sheldon 
Jackson, United States general agent of | 
education in Alaska, is thoroughly famil-) 


avery large map, gave an entertaining 
history of this rich country. His remarks 
on Southern Alaska showed that section 
to be valuable in many particulars, gold, | 
| silver’ coal, and iron being found in } 
abundance, to say nothing of the abun- 
| dant timber lands. There isat Juno a 240 
stamp mill, producing immense gold bul: | 
lion.” The gold interests alone make 1b a 
valuable possession. In no respect 1s itan 
agricultural country. ae ly 
| It-is inhabited by the Esquimaux, North | 
| American Indians, -and creole or halt- j 
| breeds. These people live in rudely-con- | 
structed huts. They believe in a good and 
| an evil spirit,-and attribute every effect to 
asupernatural cause. Their whole life is 
spent in fearof evil spirits, = 9.) 
The lecturer gave several incidents show- 
ing to what great extent the natives be- 
lieve. in witchcraft and their inhuman 
treatment of the witches, subjecting them 
tothe most terrible tortures and death, 
Child marriage exists, and a union formed 
‘in infancy is binding. Missionary work 
has advanced rapidly, and at Sitka a fine | 
school is in operation. During this spring 
other unoccupied territories will be ta 
up by different denominations, and 
phoned ere long to see the entire cov 
‘civ zed. dyke erred ‘ “ + i ite 


Vane 
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jar with the country, and with the aid of |_ 


i 
freezing in September ic 
overhanging sod to th x ic 
ing a narrow portico four miles in extent. 
-At the cape of Captain Cook mutch ice was 
met with and many walruses were seen 
stretched out on the ice fields, . 7 


THE HOUSE OF REFUGE. 
An account was given of the building of the 
house of refuge at Point Barrow and of the 


collection of the entire fleet of whaling and 
United States vessels at this point. Forty- | 
seven yessels carrying the American flag had) 
assembled within sight of the most northerly | 
point of the United States, manned by about 
1,200 men. After finishing the house of refuge 
the Thetis bore northeastwardly, meeting much 
difficulty from ice, head winds and fogs. - After 
great difficulty and much real danger, de- 
scribed in. a most realistic manner by Capt. 
Stockton, Hertchel Island was reached. This 
was the extent of the eastward trip and the} 
vessel was turned back. A short distance east | 
of Point Barrow, on the return trip, the Thetis 
had the misfortune to get caught in the iceand 
was forced to remain there for fiye days. She } 
was, however, got out safely, and Capt. Stock- |) 
ton paid a high compliment to the courage | 
and activity of the officers and crew of the 
vessel, 

A TRADITION IN WRANGEL LAND, 

Point Hope, in Wrangel Land, was the next 


stopping point, and the captain gave an in- 


teresting account of the establishing of a head |) 


man among the natives at this point. ! 
The tradition prevailing among these Hski- 


mos as. to their early days goes in'this wise: || 
In the beginning the people had heads like |, 
ravens, with eyes in the upper. part of the] 
that time was | 


breasts. All the world at 
wrapped in gloom, with no change of day or 
night. 


hut were suspended two balls, which were con- || 


sided very precious and which were to be care- 
fully guarded. One day, the chief. being absent 
and the guards asleep, some children knocked 
the balls down with a stick and they rolled out 
of the hut and down the side of the mountain. 
The guards awoke and rushed after them, while 
their extraordinary beauty attracted the atten- 
tion of the people, who also attempted to 
capture them, <A wild struggle ensued, which 
ended in the breaking of the balls. Light 
‘sprung from one and darkness from the other, 
These spirits compromised the matter and 
agreed to an alternate rule. The violent 
struggle between them, however, so disturbed 
the world that the anatomy of the people and 
the surface of the earth were both changed, 
BACK AT ’FRISCO. 

The Thetis reached San Francisco shortly 
after midnight oa the 7th of December.’ 

The cruise of the Thetis, said her com- 
mander, was remarkable m several respects, 
among others in that, thanks to the open season, 
her staunch build and successful battling with 
the ice pack, she was enabled to reach Maken- 
zie bay in British North America, the first gov- 


ernment vessel to carry the American flag in | 


those waters. She also made the long stretch 
from Makenzie bay to Herald Island and 
Wrangel Land in one season, never before 


done, and she had the honor of being the first | 
vessel of any kind to follow the entire main |) 
coast line of Alaska from Fort Terigass, in .ex- | 
| 


| 


treme southeastern Alaska, to Demarcation 
point, in the artic ocean. 
——_—_—>—______. 
Sa \ 


Tum master of a vessel on the high 
seas is usually a greater autocrat than 
the Ozar of all the Russians. What he 
orders must be done, even if obedience 
means the destruction of the ship. But) 
itis evident that this wholesome rule’ 
does not prevail in the Arctic, for the | 
whaling bark Lagoda returned yester- 
day because the crew. refused to yen- 
ture to the whaling grounds after the 
vessel had been somewhat damaged by 
collision with aniceberg. It is to be 
hoped this will not be taken as a’ pre- 
cedent by sailors, as with some masters 
such conduct would either result in | 
obedience or open niutiny,. The eari- 


1 


tain’s judgment rightly admits of no | 
“appeal, as.if it did navigation of the 
ea might as well be abandoned, — 

ee 
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At that time there lived a powerful || 
chieftain on the top of the highest peak, In his 


} 
| 
| 
| 


thir vile Frelligencer. 


or: 
, 


| FRIDAY, APRIL 11, 1890. 
‘A Lecture on Alaska. 

Rev. Sheldon Jackson who isto assist 
in the rededication of Mahoning éhureh 
on Sunday next delivered a lecture here 
in reference to the Territory of Alaska 
Some seven years ago, when the Intelli- 
gencer spoke of him as ‘gloquent happy 
in his delivery in love with his subject 
in which he was most thoroughly posted.” 

For many years this gentleman has 
been known as one of the pioneer Supt. 
of missions in the West. Before the Un- 
jon Pacific was completed he began the 
work of organizing missions and churches 
fron: Omahoto Ogden. His field of labor 
covered the Territories of Colorada, Wy- 
oming, Montana, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah and Arizona. No more faithful 
soldier of the cross ever worked more 
earnestly. And the pioneers of that re- 
gion always welcomed him and hailed 
him as the apostle of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

His next field of labor was Alaska, 
whorehe founded the first Prot. church and 
School, He has done more than any other 
individual to draw attention to this, ter- 
ritory, its products and resources, and 


Alaska owes ifs present form of govern- 


ment and its school system to him. Sey- 
eral years ago in recoguition of his valu- 
able services the government made him 
Gen’! Ag*tof Education in that Territory 
which pesition he now holds. But his 
honest efforts to institute social and mor- 
al reform among the natives was thwart- 
ed for live years by government officials. 
The main reason for this persecution on 
the pars of these officials was, Dr. Jack-— 
son’s determinded attitude in reference 
to the sale of native girls to base minded 
whites. ‘This practice he exposed in all 
its deformity and used his best effiorts to 
root out. This caused him to be honnd- 
ed and insulted and hindered by a corrupt 
ring of officials. One day he was sum- 
marily arrested on a trumped up charge, 
just as he was about to embark on a 
steamer, thrown into prison and kept 
there for several days without the oppor- 
tunity to secure bail. Whenhe came out 
however, he prefered charges against the 
corrupt ring and appealed to the authori- 
ties at Washington, and asa result, the 
Governor of the Territory and his associ- 
ates were promptly removed by President 
Cleveland, and the Doctor triumphed in 
the end. 

As we have st°'ed, Rey. Jackson who 
will be here at the re-dedication of the 
M, Pres. church, has at the solicitation of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, consented to lecture on Alas- 
ka, in the Lecture Room of the church 
named on the evening of Saturday April 
12th inst. On this subject and matters 
relating to the far West territories Dr, 
Jackson is recognized authority, hence 
his lecture will be exceedingly interesting 


and informing to all who attend to hear it; 


————_»—_-—__ 
Banta. 


“ Leeture on Alaska: 
0h Sbinedny evening last, Rey. Sheldon | 
Jackson, D. D., delivered a very interesting | 
Jecture: on Alaska {oa fair sized audience m 
‘the Lecture room of the Mahoning Presby- 
terian church, It is only of late years that 
‘this far off posses-ion of the United States 
-has enlisted: public attention. When pur- 
chased from the Russian government it 


‘pression being that ‘t was a sterile region, of ]| 
| snow and ice, deso}te mountains and glacier 
valleys, the home cf the polar bear and. the 
|Hsquimeux, andr» place for the civilized || 
‘white man, This impression has been much || 
‘removed of late years, the result of explora- 
‘tions by those twin civilizers, commerce and the | 


missionary. It has been found that although |, 
above the arctic circle the cold is fatal to all], 


vegetation, in the Southern part of Alaska 
bordering on the Pacific ocean, and in the || 
‘indentation commencing at the Aleutian is— 
lands and sweeping around to the lower and | 
eastern point of the territory, the climate is 
humid and temperate, almost as much so as 
at the city of Washingtnn or Richmond. | 
|Most of the vegetation that grows in this 
Siate thrives there, This seems like a phe- 
nomenon to many, persons, but the cause is 
easily susceptable of explanation. The vol- 


ics, similar to our gulf stream, ana passes 
‘along the coast of Japan, the Aleutian islands 


ume of water that sweeps up from’ the trop-! 


and finds a breakwater on the coast of Alas- | 
ka, in the neighborhood of Sitka, one por. 
tion sweeping along the shores of Oregon 
and California, moderating. the climate of 
those states, while the other portion passes 
up through Behring straits and is lost in: the 
Arctic ocean. 
Alaska in areais nearly 600,000 square 
miles, a territory equal in extent to Mexico, 
and thrice the size of France. It isa land of 
wonderful physical formation, of giant 
mountains, vast glaciers, immense, rivers, 
many of them navigable at certain seasons 
of the year hundreds or iniles inland, and 
unlimited seal, salmon and cod fisheries. 
The seal fisheries alone, according to Dr. . 
Jackson’s statement, have more than paid 
the cost price of Alaska, and will be a source 
of much revenue to the government in the 
future. Gold, coal and other minerals’ are 
found in abundance, Primeval forests of 
giant timber cover the land for hundred up- 
on hundreds of sqiere miles, while, as we 
have said, the land i: fertile and capable of 
sustaining a large population. 
We haye not the space or time to go into 
detail of the graphic description of Alaska 


| given by the lecturer, but we. must say that] 
| he clearly proved that it is the duty of the peo-| 
ple of the United States and their govern-| 
‘ment to pay more attention towards civilizing | 
the natives who inhabit the Alaska territory. | 
‘He speaks of them asa naturally intelligent | 
Tace surpassing North American Indians in| 
mental ‘power. Dr. spoken: 18 the. -govern- 
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“ 


||are a docile race. They have strange pre- 
|| culiarities, one of which is as soon as a child 


“was considered a‘harren bargain, the im-— || 


| 


country ae difficulty j in’ carrying fvanapeee 


other the want of funds to carry on his work, | 
With his Jimited resources he has done won- 
ders. The people are anxious for educaton: 
and conversion to the Christian faith. They 


is born, the father starts out to find a wife or 
husband, and it is common for all to ‘be wed- 
ed in their earliest years. There is no room 
for bachelors or old maids in that region, and. 
no choice o t partners by the young, that” is 
all attended to by the old folks. Speaking of 
people of the Aleutian islands the lecturer 
remarked that they are civilized, and when 
the islands were under the control of the 

| Kussian government had schools provided to 
which all the children were sent and grew ‘up 
with a fair share of knowledge. Since the 
annexation to the United States these schools 
have been abandoned in a measure, although 
|in one of the islands, Unalaska, the Methodist 
Missionary Society has formed a boarding 
school for the education of the more promis) 
ing youths of the island. 

As we said years ago referring to Alastea 
in a religious point of view, this country 
opens up a fertile field for Missionary, and 
through Dr, Jackson’s zeal, earnestness and 
untiring labor the various church denomina-) 
tions of the country are ‘urning their attention: 
in this direction, Not Jong since the whole, 
\land was the abode of payanism and barbar- 


ism and the rankest superstition prevailed, 
but Christianity has securea a foothold, feeble 

it is true, put it will grow and take root if 
such men as Dr Jackson are sustained in their 
labors to improve the eople of this maa 
lant acauieen to the Cnited States, 
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\ OPEN POLAR SEA, 


A Nerthwest Passage te be Made by the 
Use of Dynamite. o 


Lonnon, April 25th.—H. A. H. Dunsford; 
a-prominent civil engineer, in a pamphlet 
|just out, proposes to use dynamite in the 
| northwest passage through the Arctic. He 
tsays:.‘‘As for the proposition that we can 
open a.sea, we must remember that the ice 
jis not of great thickness; that we have 
powerful explosives that are perfectly 
effective when frozen, and that every mass 
of ice detached in the course of a stream 
flowing southward will float away itself, 

‘‘T.don’t, of course, mean to imply that it 
will be easy, but that itis within our power 
to make.a channel wide enough fora part 
of the warm stream to pass without losing 
all its heat on the way, 
| “The main barrier which we ‘will haye 
| to deal will be the belt of ice north and 


northwest of Greenland. Of course until 
it is completed the channel will freeze over 
every winter, but E do not think that the 
removal of: the ice thus formed will beso 
serious a difficulty as might be expected, 
The ice being formed merely by the freez- 
ling. of the channel will be smooth, not 
hummocky, and after the first snowfall can 
be traversed easily by sledges or dog trains, 
so that surface or submerged mines can be 
tlaid, enabling the ice over any desired 
length of section to be broken up instanta- 
neously. 
“The advantages to be gained by the 
opening ef the sea and the amelioration of 
/ climate can scarcely be overestimated, ren- 
dering habitable the riots of the Arctic, 
and the growth there of civilized communi- 
ties, a direct route to the Pacific, and the 
| immense increase in trade with the Pacific 
1 coasts of America and Asia. 
1. “Thus would be opened lands suitable 
for colonization within easy reach of Great 
Britain, and which, in great part, belong 
} to the British. Empire, valuable fisheries 
} and considerable and. increasing trade in 
the Arctic. 


tation to the widely extended localities, — 


( United States Mar- 
ie District of Alaska, {3 at a 
wn hotel, awaiting the arrival 
of the ateamer 8t. Paul, which is ex- | 
pected to reach here early next month, 
'This steamer will bring 2600 sealskins 


ka, represent an approximate value 
$20,000. They will be sold at public 
auction to the highest bidder and the 
_ preceipts will go into the Government |} 
FI easury. Ne bes 
Mr. Porter, who was formerly the 
yner and editor of the Albany Herald, 
a Oregon, received his appoint ment 
t October, and talks interestingly 
leading Alaska topics. To a | 
(RONICLE reporter he said yesterday; 
ame here to escort to San Quentin 


n.prisonment, 

rs that are looked 
great deal of interest | 
outcome of the efforts 
ng made in Washing- 
land laws in the Ter- 
se owning mining 
y twenty-one peo- 
1ave legal titles to 
e are the people 
vhich was granted 
e the transfer from the 


“One of the: 
ith 
he 


mn of millmen who cut timber to 
hich they have no right. Now, the. 
} people up there must have lumber to. 
build with and firewood to burn, and | 
_ jthereis absolutely no legal way for 
{them to obtain it except by importa- 
| ion, which is expensive, and is a case 
_ pol carrying coals to Newcastle. Lay 
‘Our mission schools in the dis- 
ict,’ continued the Marshal, ‘‘are in 
}4 flourishing condition, especially the 
ne in Sitka, which Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
on has in charge, and which has a 
rass band composed of Indian boys. 
Ye have also a recently organized his- 
torical society in Sitka, which has for 
object the preservation of all struct- 
‘the Territory which are of his- 
ue. Lyman- KE. Knapp, the 
‘Overnor. is the. president of this so- 
ciety, and t has already commenced 
operations by repairing some of the old 
tussian log forts which were threaten- 
Ul to pieces.” 
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a GARRISON AT SITKA... 
fe, 


| Gnats and Mosquitoes in J ¥abey of 


@ ee 5 _ the Yukon. 
_ WasHrncTon, April 25th—The House 
itary Committee called upon the Secre- 
of War for an opinion upon the ad- 
f establishing a military post in 

r of Alaska. His answer is 
a letter written by General 
in which he says there are very 
reasons why it would he injudicious 

i ‘niilitary post on the Yukon, 
)haye been there report that the 
mosquitoes. are intolerable, and 
if any people-could live there 
‘comfort. Besides, there are 
y inhabitants in that valley, 
Indians, Should it be 
troops in Alaska, they. 
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Ider than. 10° 


THe 


7 PROPRIETORS: 


| of the whole are civilized natives, or of 


| desiring to increase that effect, urges thata } 


| school at Sitka are made by Dr. Jackson, } 


Sitka, where the} 
py the ‘Japan “cur 
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It is evident, from the increasing stream 
of travel to Alaska, that popular interest in 
that territory is growing. Our stock of 
knowledge about Alaska is growing, also. 
Many travelers contribute to it, after their | 
return, by writing about the faraway land 
for the press, or by telling their experiences 
to reporters. But the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive account yet rendered, of 
Alaska’s resources, is an official report re- 
ceived from Governor Knapp, attached to 
which was a supplemental statement by Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, the government’s ener- 
getic educational agent in Alaska. From 
these documents we learn that the territory 
now has a population of about 50,000, of 
whom less than one-seventh are whites. A 
number somewhat in excess of one-seventh 


I 
} 
i 
I 
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mixed origin, leaving fully 35,000 to be 
classed as uncivilized natives. The taxable 
property in the territory is listed at less 
than $5,000,000..; The exports for last year 
represented a'total value of $7,025,000, the 
principal items being fish, oil, ivory, bone, 
furs, gold and silver. This financial show- 
ing, atfirst glance, may not seem very im- 
pressive, and the preponderance of the un- 
civilized element in the population may ap- 
pear decidedly depressing; but our inform- | 
ants assure us that civilization, with its 
natural industries and its power for devel- 
oping the resources of the country, is rap- 
idly advancing. A great development of 
the coal-mining industry is a thing of the | 
near future, for valuable deposits have been | 
found in more than a dozen different places. 
In the Kenai peninsula, which extends ina 
south-westerly direction between the wa 
ters of Cook’s Inlet and Prince William’s 
Sound, there are coal fields of large area, 
and ‘the coal layers are thick and easily 
worked. Taking the whole territory into 
consideration, Governor Knapp declares 
that the coal banks will exceed those of 
Newfoundland and tte Atlantic coast gen- 
erally, in extent and productiveness, As 
the fishing and canning industries are in- 
creasing with marked rapidity, and the 
mining of coal promises to far outstrip the 
mining of gold and silver, already well es- 
tablished, the financial aspect of Alaskan 
affairs is altogether promising. The devel- 
opment of these industries is now having, 
and will continue to have, a decidedly bene- 
ficial effect on the morals and intelligence 
of the native population. But the governor, 


special code of laws be prepared for the 
government of the people, and for the bet- 
ter administration of justice in the district 
courts; that the fisheries be made subject 
to more definite regulations; and that care- 
ful provision be made for acquiring title to 
land and for the encouragement of agri- 
culture. Of the religious and educational 
undertakings, for the betterment of the 
Alaskans, we hear hopeful reports from 
time to time; and positive statements as to 
the success of the industrial boarding- 


with Governor Knapp’s endorsement, Ear- 
nest recommendations are added by the for- 
mer, for the creation of a permanent fund 
for schools in Alaska; the passage by Con- 
gress of acompulsory school law, to apply 


INTERIOR.] 


re 
ice in less time than would be necessar 
| prepare thesAlert. Work will be concen: 
trated on the Alert, however, as 
the Ranger is fitted out. Several o 


- Some of them, of course, are brighter than 


have: 


;| wherever schools are maintained; and the 
immediate appropriation of $75,000 to in- 
; crease the educational facilities. 


o fitting ou 
hat that vessel could | 


on a 
th 


her vessels need slight repar nd as. 
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A LOW STATE OF MORALS. 


SHELDON JACKSON 
ABOUT THE ALASKANS. 


REV. TALKS 


Progress of Education Among Aboriginies— 
An Industrious People—They Have no 
Idea of Virtue and Women are Sold Like 
Cattle—Mr. Jackson Hopes That Educa- 
tion Will Change the Existing Condition 
of Affairs. 


While aboard the cutter Bear yesterday 
a PREss representative met tne Rev. Shel- 
don Jackson, United States agent of educa- 
tion in Alaska, and gleaned many inter- 
esting ideas regarding his work there and 
the natives. 

“7 first becama interested in this work in 
1877,” remarked the gentleman. “T was 
then in the missionary work of the Pres- 
byterian church, organizing missions in 
the territories, and this tock me to Alaska. 
{ was there ouly one month that trip, but 
returned the following season, and haye 


been there every year since, 

“T expect to establish three government 
schools this summer, one at Point Barrow, 
the northernmost point of the continent, 
one at Cape Prince of Wales, the darthest 
western point, and the third at Point Hope, 
midway between thetwo. The schools are 
to be among the Arctic Eskimo of Alaska 
and the government has under contract the 
erection of school buildings at Kodiak, 
Karluk and Afagnak, in Southern Central 
Alaska, 

“Phere are about fourteen government. || 
schools in Alaska and eleven contract 
schools conducted by missionaries. Two 
contract schools are conducted by the 
Roman Catholic missions, two by Episco- 
palians, two by Moravians, one by Congre- 
gationalists, one by Methodists, one_ by 
Baptists and two by Presbyterians. Ma- 
terivl forthe Roman Catholic and Episco- 
pal contract schools and teachers are to be 
sent up by charterec vesselsin June. 

“The natives evince much interest in 
education and give considerable atiention 
tostudy. Itisnotso much that they re- 
alize the real value of education, but the 
love of gain is strong within them, and 
they have noticed that one of their number 
who can speak English and has a little 
education, commands better wages for his 
work than the one who is wholly ignorant. 


others and require a thorough education, 
We have two boys in Pennsylvania who 
are learning trades, one being an appren- 
tice to a tlasmith and the other is learning 
to bea printer. Then there are five girls 
in Massachusetts who are fitting them- 
selves for teaching. | i 
“Though very ignorant they are an in- 
dustrious people and work hard. They | 
. always worked, even before Euro- 
their shores, and ar f 
untin: i 


2 80 t attended by about: 
150 pupil , al very boy remaining until 
he is 21 years of age goes out of the school 


‘with a full knowledge of some particular 
trade. The oldest school in Alaska was 
established about ten years ago, but most 
of the schools have not been running over 
three years, the first government school be- 
ing established in 1886. The first appro- 
-priation was made in 1885, the amount 
| granted by congress being $25,000. The 
| appropriation for the »resent year is $50,- 
000. There are 12,000 minorsin Alaska, 
| and you can readily see the ridiculousness 
of furnishing so small a sum for so 
large a number, and where there 
is so much to be done. Why, 
| right here in Seattle you would not dream 
‘of using so small asum for all the school 
work of the city. But congressmen are 
slow to realize the extent and importance 
of the work and we have no option but to 
'do the best we can with what they see fit to 
allow us,’’ 

‘*What are the facts with reference to the 
morals of the people, doctor, about which 
so much is seen of late?’’ 

“Well, Piltell you. Itis true that their 

idea of moralsis not very high. This is 
duetoa lack of intellizence and agreed 
for money. It is not a question of lust 
jwith the natives of Alaska for they are 
‘probably no worse than any other race or 
people. But they seein the lust of white 
‘people a fruitful source of revenue, and as 
‘money is paramount to all other things 
‘with them they readily consent to their 
‘women living with whitemen. Husbands 
/will rent their wives out for any length of 
‘time desired, and so far from losing caste 
‘by submitting to the desires of the miners 
and white men, the women who are most 
‘successful in selling themselves are rather 
looked up to by their (supposed) less 
fortunate sisters. Having no idea of 
morals, they have none of degradation, 
and look upon the mattor simply from a 
businees standpoint. 

‘Husbands rent their wives and mothers 
their daughters, and consider that they 
have done very well. The consequence is 
that wherever a settlement is made, espec- 
ially of miners, you will witness a rush 
there by the natives for the purpose of ban- 
tering the virtue of their females for the 

|gold ofthe white man, 

|” “Phe miners having families have left 
them behind, as a rule, when sailing for 
Alaska, and many have no families, As a 
rule their morals are not such as to pre- 
vent them from purchasing the time and 
persons of the Alaskan woman, and the 
| condition of morals in that country is low. 
The natural consequence of this unre~ 
strained freedom of life tetween white 

| men and Indian women is a rapidly devel- 
‘oping scrofulous condition among the 
people there. : f Raa 

“Of course, education is beginning to 

puta little restraint on these acts, but it 

will take long, conscientious work on the 
| part of teachers and missionaries to bring 
about the reform so greatly to be desired.” 

Some handsome iur coats were noticed 
by the reporter, and the information was 
given that they were reindeer furs from 

| Siberia. ieee a | 

“The people of Siberia keep reindeer as 
an American keeps cattle. They are 
domesticated and give milk for family | 
uses, When the owner has alarge num- | 
ber a man is hired to herd them, asis done 
on the Western plains. Their skins furn- 

ish fine furs. The wild deer of Alaska are 
of no use for their fur, as théys ied their 
hair. The difference in those domesticated 
jand cared for and those running wild is 

| ”? 

Bore dackson will remain until the Bear’s 
‘return in October, when he will go Kast 
for the winter. 


The church of Southport has pledged 
$2,000 for a new mission at Fort Wayne, 
‘Alaska, ‘This is in response to an ap- 
peal by Dr. Jackson, United States 
‘Commissioner of Indian affairs in that 
territory. Rev. Wm, H, Holman is 


\ 


| W. Munroe, W.C. Myers and Dr. E.R. 


| various parties of ladies first to the ward- 


/might be spared. 


| 


j friends of the captain and wife, remained 


|| joyment. 
‘| pany with Mrs. Bentley and the officers, 


) self from their almost irresistible pleadings, 


are 


superbly. 


Barrow. Her stores 


Th “goes up to protect the sea 
fisheries, and will be joined by the cutters 
Corwin, Rush and ,sloops-of-war Thetis 
and Ranger. They will patrol the Behring 
sex during the season, and it is probable 
that interioperswill make th emselves scarce, 
Sang Bear will return in October or Novem- 
er.) |! 


gstofiiee at Seattle as sec- 
-class matter. 
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SHATTLE, VHURSDAY, MAY 15. 


ON BOARD THE BEAR. 


Several Hundred Visit the Rev- 
enue Cutter. 


A DAY FOR THE LADEN 


LAE 


| 
THEY ENJOY THEMSELVES ON 


‘REVENUE CUTTER BEHAR. 


| Pe) Bin i 
Several Hundred People Respond to Cap- 

tain Healy’s 
Model 


Myers’ Blue Eyes. 


Invitation and Inspect a 


ENTERTAINED BY THE OFFICERS. 


Government Vessel — Engineer 


‘Shove her off,’ shouted the coxswain, ‘ 
|“up oars, let fall, give way altogether,” 
|and the launch of the revenue cutter Bear, 
with a party of ladies and gentlemen | 
/aboard, left Budlong’s boat-house and ten | a 
|minutes later was alongside Capt. Healy’s || 
| historic ship, anchored in the harbor. 

From 10 o’clock yesterday morning until 
sundown the captain’s gig and the ship’s 
launch plied between the Janding and the 
cutter, carrying members of the chamber 
of commerce and their ladies, who had been 
/invited by the captain to inspect the Bear 
jprior to her departure for the Arctic 
regions. 
| Of the 200 people who availed themselves 
of the opportunity of looking over the ship, 
the majority §were ladies. The captain’s } 
‘wife, Mrs Healy, who has been grented 
the privilege rf sharing the dangers inci- 
dent to a voyage in the ice-bound regions, 
| was assisted in the reception of the ladies 
by Mrs. Bentley, of this city, and together 
they showed the lady visitors through the 
|cabin and the snug apartments adjoining. 
| The greater portion of them, lost in ad- 
/Miration, expressed a desire that they 
might be privileged to make the cruise. and 
implored the captain to take them along 
with him, and the Jatter, to extricate him- 


| Captain Healy Gave All Who Came a 
Reyal Welcome—Dr. Jackson’s 


Educational Mission. 


The reception to the public which was 

| held on board the United States revenue 

| cutter Bear yesterduy by Captain Healy 
and the-officers was a pronounced success, 
and several hundred ledies and gentlemen 

| took advantage of the occasion to inspect 
the handsome cruiser. 

All yesterday afternoon the boats crew 

| were kept busy rowing the guests to and 
from the cutter. The officers who assisted 

| Captain Healy in the reception of the 

| guests were Lieutenants Bubner, Quinan, 
Ainsworth and Dimock,, and Hagineer 

| Monroe. They greeted the visitors cordi- 

| ally and entertained them agreeably with 

| descriptions of the cruiser and her former 
exploits. 

|. Every available portion of the ship was 

| carefully shown and fully described to the 
|hosts of interested visitors. The vessel | 
/was in excellent condition and perfectly | 
clean from stem to stern, and every piece | 
of machinery and metal work around the 


immediately introduced the ladies tohis|| boat waa brilliantly polished. After % | 
handsome officers, Lieutenants A. H. Buh- round: of ieemaetion | tho nauaate were 
ner, D. J. Ainsworth and A. F. Dimock; ‘St 5 


| escorted to the ship’s dining room, where 
they were regaled with whatever refresh- 
ments they desired to partake of. 

The cutter is a finely-appointed yessel, 
being 192 feet long, 32 feet beam and 18 feet 
10 inches deep. She carries. crew of forty- 
five men and a full complement of officers, 
as follows: Captain, M. A, Healy, com- 
mander; A. H. Buhner, first lieutenant; 
D. J. Ainsworth; second lieutenant; A. F. 
Dimock, third lieutenant; H. Harsell, 
chief engineer; C. W. Munroe, first assist- 
ant; W. C. Myers, second assistant, and 


Navigating Officer J. H. Quinan; Chief 
Engineer H. Hassell and his assistants C. 


Holmes. 
The uniformed gentlemen conducted the 


room, where a tempting lunch was served, 
and then piloted them over the ship’s deeks, 
down into the engine room and later into 
the chart-room. 

Engineer Myers told them, in a romantic 
|vein, that they would go to Onalaska and 
\thence to Cape Navarin, where the gship’s 
\officers would distribute presents to the In- 
ego who had cared for the ship-wrecked 


sailor Vincent, of the bark Napoleon. He Dr. E. R. Holmes, surgeon. 

‘then opened the ship’s album, contain-| | The vessel carries four guns, two of 
ing photographs of the vessel fast which are three-inch breech-loaders and 
in the ice and hinted that it} | two twenty-five-pound Dahlgren guns. 
[was possible that he might never | The officers’ cabin, the captain’s apart- 
lreturn. The ladies looked sorrow | 


ments and the dining and sitting rooms of 


|fully into his blue eyes and hoped that he 


style, with handsome curtains and mahog- 
any-finished wood-work. The quarters ot 
the crew are also comfortably arranged. 

The Bear carries a large number of sacks 
and coal for the Point Barrow, Alaska, 

| house of refuge, and lumber for a new 

‘storehouse at. that point. 

'. Phe object of the cutter’s trip is to pro- 
tect the seal fisheries in Alaska. The Bear 
will be joined by the cutters Corwin and 
Rush, and the sloops-of-war Thetis and 
Ranger. These ships will cruise around 
the Behring straits during the seal fishing 
season and protect that industry, besides 
relieving the various American stations in 
that district. 

Captain Healy stated that the Bear will 
probably not sail until Saturday. Captain 
Healy will be accompanied on his present 
trip by his wife. The trip will probably 
east six months. 


The male visiters were looked after as 
well. On every well-regulated ship there 
mysterious passage-ways, ‘‘snugger- 
ies,’ as tue officers term them, where 
on occasions such as yesterday corks are 
liable to pop and good nature prevail. 

A number of the visitors, particular 


until 6 o’clock and enjoyed an excellent, 
dinner with them. ips 

Every bit of metal on the vessel shone’ 
like a mirror yesterday. The guns, glis-” 
tening in the sunshine, did not look as for-. 
midable as they really are, and the ar | 
mory, so essential for carrying on a conver- | 
sation at along distance, was looked upon | 
merely as @ curiosity shop. 

Those who did not avail themselves of 
Captain Healy’s invitation certainly over- 
looked an opportunity for a day of rare en 
Both he and his wife, in com- 


did their utmost to leave a pleasing im- 
pression on the visitors, and sneceeded | 


The Bear carries supplies for govern- 


| ment stations at Alaska, and lumber for 
| storehouse for the house of at es 2! Point 
Ma pana 


2} 


th 


: ne le or the 
latter point... Bla A 


ee , 


the yesse! are al! fitted up in excellent | 


| visit Point Barrow, Point Hope and Cape 
' Prince of Wales, at which places he will 
make arrongements for the establishment 
‘of government schools. He will have 


a 


to all three places. 
: Dr. Jackson, when seen by the Posr-In- 
ut | TELLIGENCER reporter last night, said that 
| the object of the government in sending 
him up there was to have the natives of 
Alaska {taught the English language and 
that it was the desire of the government to 
| make them an English speaking people. 
} The teachers who go up there will be 
| | obhged to acquire a knowledge of the lan- 
guage of the natives before they can in- 
struct them the English meanings of their 
words. Dr. Jackson said that he expected 
the teachers would meet with great difi- 
culty at first but he thought they would 
succeed in the end. He said that at pres- 
ent there are fourteen day schools in 
Alaska and eleven contract boarding 
schools. 
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| The New Hotel—Daily Boat to the West 
i i ? Passage. 
: Tacoma, May 14.—It is thought thatthe 
| Tacoma Land Gompany will select a site 
for the new $500,000 hotel which they con- 
template erecting on the block of ground 
“bounded by North Yakima avenue and 
‘North Sixth street. The sight is a com- 
| manding one, overlooking the Sound, 
a “Arthur J. Douglass, who came to Tacoma 
‘| Jast fail fromi Craftsbury, Vt,, will start 
this evening on, a year’s trip to Alaska, 
* Four men and a boy will accompany him, 
| and they expect to go up the Yukon river 
“on an exploring expedition. They will go 
‘in’ the two-masted schooner’ Rambler, 
“twenty tons burden, which was built at 
“fPacoma under Mr. Douglass’ supervision. 
Secretaty Clinton’ A. Snowden, of the 
Pe of Commierce, left for the West 
Passage today to see what arrangements 


Re The matter of establishing a military post 
‘ta the interior of Alaska and exploring the 
valley ot the Yukon river has been before the 


sentative Ezra B. Taylor of Ohio a i 

3 Z ; propriat- 
ing $60,000 for the purpose. ‘The pill provides 
ost shall be established near 
e Tananah and Yukon rivers. 


at i ots 

i | advisability and necessity of i 
ies . 

} 


patter, 


| Off to Explore the Yukon. / §/() 
_ Port Townsenn, May 21.—The schooner 
| Rambler arrived in port yesterday after- 
hoon from up Sound and is now anchored 
off Quincy street wharf. This little 
| Schooner is of about twenty tons burden 
and is bound for Alaska on an exploring 
cruise. The Rambler started from Tacoma 
and was built by Arthur Douglas, of Crafts. 
ary, Vt.. who came to the Sound intent 
on making the trip. She hasa crew com- 


vey ane Brooklyn, N.Y. 49 p “b9 nih 
i he Exploration of the kon Valley. 


schoolhouses built and will send teachers | 


‘| accommodate the expedition. 


_ to iransport them to their destination. 


€ 
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, FRIDAY, MAY 30. 


Alaska. He says that it is feared. 
will be caused by lack of transpor 
facilities from Sitka to Yakulatt, bay. He |) 
asks that the secretary direct that the | 
naval vessel Pinta be put at their disposal 


| 


| The'time occupicd, says the senator, will | 
be only two or three days and will greatly 
The secre- 
jary Has not yet responded, but it is be-_ 


lieyed the request will be granted. 
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_ MANY CHINESE PERISH. § - 

| The Oneida Wrecked In 

; Alaskan Isles. y 

‘San Francisco, May 25.—Captain An- 

» derson, of the ship Oneida, arrived heretto- 
night on the schooner Mary Kimball and 
reports his ship wrecked on April 26 on |! 
Huenemes rock, Sauk island, during a |! 
densefog. Thirty-three Chinese and forty- 
five white men escaped and seventy-seven 
Chinese are missing and belieyed.to be 
drowned. They were on the way to the sal- 
mon canneries in Alaska, Details ofthe |’ 
wreck have not yet been obtained. 

The Oneida was builtin Maine in 1886 | 
and was’ 1,300 tons, owned by Leon 
Schloss. 

The Oneida had on board 110 Chinese 
and forty-tive white men, nearly all of 
whom were on their way to the salnion | 
cannery on Saneck island in Behring sea. | 
' On the afternoon of April 26th the Oneida | 

‘had nearly reached her destination. 
Captain Anderson stated that he made a 
run of about thirty miles to clear the 

‘southwest point of the iSland, At9p,. m. 
he supposed he was ‘a long dis- 
tance from land. He could not see 
on account. of .the...heavy- fog: He |. 

put back about three miles, expécting to 
pass on thé opposite side of the point. In- 
stead, the vessel struck on Hennes rock on 
the southwest end of the island. A heayy | 
sea was on and ina short time the Oneida 

was a total wreck. t , iy } 

The white men and thirty-three Chinese 
escaped in the boats and floated ashore on. 
pieces of wreck. Seventy-seven Chinese 
were undoubtedly ~- drotyned, as. 
they have never been . heard 
of. The Oneida had on board material for 
building and running a salmon cannery, 
which was to have been erected -on the: 
island.. SURGE i 


a Fog Off | 
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Left for Seattle. 

WasuHineton, May 29.—Messrs. Russell 
and Kerr, who are to do Alaskan explora- 
tions for the Geographi: society this sum- 
mer, left this morning atl o’clock for. Se 
attle. They were given a farewell dinner 
last night by their fellow members of th 
Geographical society. : 


The strict orders issued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the revenue cutters patrolling 
the Behring sea for poaching sealers have com: 


hare the owners of them to avoid all risks. 
ustructions have sroora ines ( 


British sealers that they hunt in the forbi 1 


1 Company will sail 
Supplies for t 
“be gone abou 


fe 
a SOON! 4s 
expedition 


| 


A Commotion in Canada Over the I 
structions to the Bear's Captain. 


a) 
a! 
- 
\y 


Proceedings of the Senate and House. 
Stanford to Speak on His Land Loan. 
Bill Before Starting for Europe. 


Special by the California Associated Press, 


WASHINGTON, May 22.—Orders were sent 
this afternoon from the Treasury Depart-| 
ment to the commander of the revenue cut- | 
ter Rush at San Francisco directing him to 
proceed to Alaskan waters. ‘His instruc- | 
tions were similar to those sent to the com- 
mander of the Bear yesterday. 

Secretary Windom stated this afternoon 
that he knew of no proposition being re- 
ceived from the British Government in re- 


gard to the Behring Sea problem and that 


therefore it could not have been rejected 
after a Cabinet discussion. 

New York, May 22. — A Washington 
special has it that at a Cabinet meeting 
held on Tuesday it was decided to reject the 
British proposition submitted three weeks 
ago fora settlement of the Behring Sea 
question. It is understood that according 
to present instructions to the Bear vessels 
caught violating the law will be dismantled 
and deprived of all means of further viola- 
tion. Their logs and all skins also will be 
seized. 

Orrawa, May 22.—Somewhat of a panic 
took possession of the heads of the Govern- 
ment bere when information of the charac- 
ter of the instructions issued from Wash- 
ington to the captain of the revenue-cutter 
Bear reached them, The talk is of war in 
case the instructions are carried out. 
dismantling of a British vessel outside the 
admitted three-miles jurisdiction, or seizure 


of her log-book or of sealskins will be re- 
garded by our authorities and people as a 


Any 


virtual act of war against a friendly power, 


THE GREENLAND SPHINX. 


The ice-fields of Greenland seem to have a. 
fresh and strange fascination for modern explor- 
ers, especially for those of the Danish national- 
ity. It is announced that the Karl Ritter Endow- 
ment Committee has resolved to send, this 

| spring, an expedition to the west coast of that 
huge ice-field, of which, Dr. E. von Drygalski 
is to be the head, and which Mr. O. Baschin will 


accompany at his own expense.c. These 
men are both scientists, eminent in their 


fields of work. The object of their expedition is 
to investigate the strange conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the perpetual Greenland ice and 
the indications of a movement southward of 


the ice-fields and glaciers of the interior 


country. Dr. Baschin proposes to occupy a 
station near Umanckfjord, in about seventy-one 
- north latitude, at which he can take his 
vations, and from which he can make his jour- 
neyings inland for the observation and study of 


these phenomena. Just now Greenland 


to be a model scientific sphinx. Perhaps” this 
will enable us to answer some of ite 


N 


gentle- 
chosen 


of the 


obser- 


_ seems 
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{. , Chinese Lost Their Lives, 


ea 


| TERROR-STRICKEN AND HELPLESS. 


The Steamer Cosmopolis Wrecked at Bella 
Bella Island—News of the Shipping 
and the Water-Front, 


In a dispatch to the Merchants’ Exchange 
yesterday afternoon, Captain Wallace of 
the steamer City of Topeka, which has just 
arrived at Port Townsend from Alaskan 
waters, reports that ‘‘the steamer Cosmo- 
polis, with freight for Alaskan ports, went 
ashore, May 24th, at Bella Bella island, 
f one hundred and twenty-five miles north of 
Vancouver island. The vessel is lying ina 
bad place, and may prove a total loss, 
| Relief will probably be sent from here,?? 

A private dispatch from Captain George 
| Dettmers of the Cosmopolis to George H. 
| Collins, one of the owners, states that the 
vessel is aground, but that he has hopes of 
getting her afloat at the next high tide, 

The Cosmopolis was built in this city in 
|1887. Her dimensions are: Length, 154 
feet; breadth, 32 feet; depth, 10:5 feet; 
gross tonnage, 339; net tonnage, 267, and 
250 indicated horse-power. She hasacrew 
of sixteen men, and is engaged in carrying 
freight and passengers between Astoria and 
Alaskan ports. Higgins & Collins, com- 
(mission merchants of this city, are the 
owners. They decline to give her insur- 
ance, 

Captain Anderson and the crew of the 


wrecked ship Oneida were busily engaged 
about town yesterday in getting together 
‘some sort of kits, all their belongings haying 
been Jost. In speaking of the seventy-seven 
Chinese who were drowned, the Captain 
said: It was their own fright and foolish- 
ness that led to their death. They could ' 
justas easily be alive now as the thirty- 
‘three we got to Sanak island. 
PANIC-STRICKEN AND HELPLESS, 

“But the instant the Oneida struck on the 
sunken rock they all seemed to go crazy. In 
three-quarters of an hour the vessel filled, 
and we did not have time to bring them to 
their senses in the gale. They were panic- 
stricken and wholly unmanageable. Men 

/who couldn’t swim a stroke, when they saw 
| We were going to pieces, ran screaming and 
| jabbering about the deck and jumped into 
| the lashing waves. They were so crazed 
that they neyer seemed to think of taking 
one of the boats or seizing a spar. Of 
course they drowned right before their 
shouting countrymen, and the hubbub be- 


| came something terrible. 


‘“We were fifteen miles from the island, | 


| and it took considerable head work for even 


asane man toreachit in our situation. I 
had the men pull around about the spot all 


|| the rest of the night, where the Oneida was 
| breaking up, so as to help all those who 
|] might be clinging to wreckage. Iremember 
one. incident that will show how paralyzed | 
‘| the Chinese were, About dawn we.came 


upon three dories that belonged to the cargo. 
They were packed one inside the other for 
closer storage, and in the inner one were 


dled in the bottom, their heads buried out 


| of sight. Had they unpacked the. boats 
} there would have been two more that could 


have been used to good advantage in saving | 
| their countrymen.”? ‘ , 


i 


The Oneida and her cargo were valued by ' 


|Louis Sloss, her owner, at $68,000; she | 


| was insured for $57,000. : 
|. Fred English, son of John F. English, | 
(sends from the scene of the disaster the fol- 
| lowing comprehensive message; 
: SANaK ISLAND, COAST OF ALASKA, | 
da 


May 2, 1890. | 
» Dear Mother, Father and Boerybody: One | 
went in a million pieces on a reef about thirt; 1 
miles southwest of here at 9:30 P.M. April | 
26th. Seyenty-seven Chinamen drowned, | 
| Everything lost. Will be down as soon as pos- 
sible. I write this to let you know that I’m all 
right; there might be some chance of getting 


this to you! I get home, The company’s 
beens oe 5 codfishing s ation, | 


Pe eierey boy, 


eas 
sit enon 


‘ 
isi 


y 
| 
} 
| 
| 
\ 
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j Captain Anderson Tells How i the 


A CASTAWAY’S MESSAGE, \ 
i 


rived 


steamer Cosmopolis 


ay, Per 


orth of Nanaimo. The Cosmepolis wen 
ashore at 4 o’clock last Wednesday morn- 
ing at high water. One hundred tons of 
coal were thrown overboard and the officers 
expected to have the vessel sufficiently 
lightened to get her safely off by to-day. 

_ The vessel lies exposed on the ragged 
-rocks, where she will be greatly endan- 
gered if a storm arises. The Cosmopolis is 
piloted by Captain Gillespie and is laden 
| with coal for Wrangel island and supplies 
| for the salmon cannery. She sailed front 
here last Monday, 


TO SEIZE ALL SEALERS. 


Victoria Aroused Over Reported Orders 
to American Cutters, 


BRITISH WARSHIPS ORDERED NORTH, 


Two Schooners Are Fitted Out to Fight 
the Revenue Vessels—The Poachers Are 
Armed With Swivels and Cannon, 


{Special to the EXAMINER. ] 
| Vrerorta, July 5.—News has been tele- 
| graphed from Port Townsend that a special 
messenger had arrived from Washirgton 
| with instructions for the commanders of the 
| United States cutters to proceed to Behring 


| Sea and seize all the vessels found with any 
| evidence of haying been engaged in seal | 


| fishery. 

This causes great indignation. At the 
same time comes the story that the British 
squadron has been ordered to Hsquimault. 


NO FAITH IN BRITISH PROTECTION. 
The latter story brings peace to the minds 
| of some, but the majority of. the British 
|Columbians believe that no matter what 
/acts of piracy may be committed by the 
Yankees the British war ships will not in- 
| terfere. Itis known that the crews of all 
|the vessels proceeding to the sealing 
| grounds are fully armed with a view to re- 
| sisting the seizure. 


| 


But to-day the story leaked out that two - 


| clipper schooners are being secretly fitted 
out in Maple bay specially to meet the 
Yankees, 

TO GO WELL ARMED. 


s ashore in Bella Bella bay, 800 miles 


‘| Her Men-of-War Said to Have B 


WILL ENGLAND FIG 


Ordered to Behring Sea. Z) 


|A FEELING ACAINST THIS COUNTRY 


|A Military Expert Gives His Idea 
| America’s Chances at a Conqu Bt 
| of Canada — The Tarif Abroad. 
| RR ai | 
| (Copyrighted, 1890, by the United Press.) 
| [Special to the EXAMINER, i tat 
Lonpon, July 5.—That important instrue-" 
tions have been sent to the British naval 
squadron in the Pacific is a matter of well- 
authenticated report, but the nature of the 


| , instructions cannot definitely be ascertained. | 


It issaid the vessels will each carry a 


heavy swivel besides two smaller guns, and | 


disguised as sealers, will tempt the seizure 
So as to bring on an encounter. 

Regarding the! story, Captain Scott, a’ 
| veteran sealer, says the report no doubt 
| Was true, but the matter had been kepta 
) secret. The skippers of two vessels in 
which he was interested had armed their | 
crews and swore to go to the bottom rather | 


than submit to the seizure. 
‘scnnsensniedntesmansnipusncnetbpioveesaies 


/ THE SEAL FISHERIES, ($90 


{Special Nespatch to The Evening Post.) 
MontTREAL, May 29.—A despatch to the Star 
from Victoria, B. C., says: ‘‘ This city is in 


four Chinese without oars, helplessly hud- || @ state of great excitement consequent on the 


order received by the fleet to prepare to sail 
for Behring Sea on June 15. The fleet consists 
of the Swiftsure, the Amphion, and the De- 
fender.. The Amphion is a twenty - knot 
cruiser, heavily armored, and by far the most 
powerful shipof war on the Pacific. Sealing 
schooners before sailing are being assured tiat 
every protection will be afforded them, Tor- 
pedo-boats are being fitted out for the protec- 


tion of the harbor. The Colonist speaking on |, 


the subject praises the prompt action of the 


British Goyerament in protecting herinterests, | ; 


and thinks a rupture between England and the 
United States imminent. Lyman Knapp ar- 
rived here to-day, and says any sealers captur- 
ed will be taken to Sitka for trial,” 


* i 


It is understood that the flagship War. 
spite has been ordered to the Pacific coast’ 
|of British America, and that a formidable” 
array of men-of-war is to be gathered there 
to defend the vessels sailing under the Eng- 
lish flag against American attacks. How: 
far the English may be prepared to go is. ; 
|not stated, but the American cruisers con- 
veying prizes to an American port will be 
very likely to encounter the English ships” 
of war on the voyage and probably be asked’ 

| for explanations, dai 
AN INSUFFICIENT FORCE. Bhs 


It is stated that the American naval force 
/on the Pacific is insignificant compared. 
with the British squadron and that the Eng- 
lish will have no difficulty in asserting Eng- 
\land’s rights, as they are called, in tho: 3@ 
| waters. Da 
A hostile encounter between the British 

| and American warships would not of neces- 
| sity involve war, but would certainly tend 
| to provoke it. In this connection Lieuten- 
} ant-General Henry Brackenbury of the 
| British army, director of the Military Intelli- 
|| gence and brother of the late eminent Major- 
|| General Brackenbury, is quoted as com- 
|| menting on the recent assertion of some 
|| American Senators that Canada would fall 
|| aready prey in the event of a war betweer 
the United States and Great Britain. 
“Tt took the Northern States,” General 
Brackenbury says, ‘‘four years to conquer 
the States of the South, and that with every 
advantage in the way of climate and @ 
knowledge of the country invaded as well as 
@ great and unusual advantage of the 
presence of several millions of slave popula. 
tion in sympathy with tne invaders and from 
whom many valuable recruits were obtained 
for the Northern army. ; 
‘-The United States would find the inva 
sion and the conquestof Canadaeven a more 

| formidable task. Winter campaigning, which 
was far from difficult in the war of the Con- 

|| federacy, would be impossible there, and 
an army caught in winter snows would 
either be hemmed with imminent risk of de- 

|| struction by an energetic and tireless enemy 
or would have to retreat under circum: 
stances not dissimilar as to weather from 
Napoleon’s disastrous retreat mid the snow 
and piercing gales of the Russian winter. 


NOT AN HASY TASK. 4 
‘‘ Besides the ports of Canada would not 
|| be blockaded as were the ports of the South 
during the war and the supply of men and | 
material would be abundant. Americans of| 
British and Irish stock are undoubtedly, | 
with proper discipline, soldiers equal to any | 
in the world, but it is to be remembered of 
emigrants from the continent of Europe, a) 
very large proportion are fugitives from 
military service.” cee 

The General added that a war between 
Great Britain and the United States was a 
calamity not to be contemplated without 
the most serious provocation, but that in 
the event of such war, an invasion of Cana- 
da would be no holiday campaign. 

The aggressive action in regard to the 
Behring sea is somewhat complicated in 
popular opinion here with a rising indigna- 
tion on the subject of the American tariff. 
Thousands of skilled English workingmen 
. | will be thrown out of employment should) 


2 RSP 


lar enough to divert atten 

series of pitiful legislative failures, and the 
Conservative cheers which greeted the pro- 
posal of Colonel Howard Vincent, that the 
| Housé should consider “whether a free: 
“market should be longer given to compet- 
ing with the production of a foreign State 
putting prohibitive duties upon British 
goods,” are significant of the growing feel- 
ing in the Government ranks. 


K; IN HIGH STANDING. 


| Vincent is regarded with high respect 
; by men of all parties. His social posi 


ition is excellent and he has the 
lear of royalty and its representa- | 
‘tives as well as eminent statesmen] 


on the opposition benches. He is enthu- 
‘siastic in favor, not of absolute protection, 
; but of reciprocity, and he holds that only | 
i those nations should be admitted to unre- 
| stricted commerce with England which ex- 

| tend equal facilities to the trade and com- 
merce of Great Britain. 

His sentiments are spreading rapidly, not ||: 
only in Parliament, but among the working 
people of the country, many of whom find 
themselves threatened with a loss of em- 
ployment by the American Tariff bill, while 
many others are out of employment through 
the free competition of Germany and other 
countries who pour their products into 
) Great Britain, while presenting a tariff bar- 
rier to British manufactures. 


ne pK: cn 


Se 
|THE CANADIANS ANXIOUS. 


a 
aan x 
They Eear Trouble Over che Behring 
jae Sea Matter. 
‘Curcago, July 12.—‘‘ We in Canada are 
ie wwaiting the outcome ofthe Behring sea 
difficulty with no little anxiety,” said 
_ Frederick Nichols, a prominent resident of 
‘the Dominion, who is stopping in the 
“city. ‘‘In fact, I think we are more 
~ anxious about it than either you Ameri- 
cans or the English, Our brothers across 
the water are too far away to appreciate 
- the situation, and you—well, you gener- 
ally have to get a licking before you be- 
' lieve that any danger exists. 
“T can’t see how trouble, and trouble of 
~ aserious kind, can be avoided. A fleet of 


ier sealers set sail for the sea, declaring 
| that they will take. all the seals they can 
find, and to see that they are not molested 
‘the British’ Government’ sends six’ large 
armed vessels to protect them. It is not 
‘likely that the commanders of the war 
ships of either nation will fail to carry out 
their orders. 

| ‘The sealers seek to carry'on the busi- 
ness; your two warships seek to force 
them to stop, andthe British war ships say |, 
‘to you, ‘Hands off!’ The only possible 
ayoidance of trouble to my mind lies in 
the two war fleets not seeing each other. || 
You Americans may laugh at this opinion, 
but you remember you laughed at similar 
opinions about the South firing on Sumter. 
‘Should war come Canada would be to a 
“great extent the scene of battle, and 
_theretore we view the outlook with appre- 
hension.” 


———_— 


| SUCCESSFUL SEALERS. 
The Espiegle Did Not Sail for Behring 


ify a N Sea. 
; 1 eae (B. C.), July 12.—Reports from 
Behring sea are to the effect that Victoria 
| sealers are having unusually good luck, |! 
os pore concks give an average catch of 
dol ) skins. : 
| Owing to the prospects of a heavy catch, 


“Sy, 


market. Her Majesty’s ship Es- 

wh report said was to go to 

, is under order to sail for Hon- | 
“le, Pinay ee Ae & 


| prices 
| London 
a 


tion from their. | 


hare" declined 10 per cent on the |, 


| lava. : 


| since 1796, when 
| it is situated is sa 


ae 


The London End of the Present Condition | . 


Seal-Fishing Ques- 
Admiral Sent Out. | 


of the Great 
tion—A Fighting 


(Copyright, 1890, by the United Press.] 
[Special to the EXAMINER | 

Lonpon, July 12.—The comments of the 
American press on the attitude of Great 
Britain in regard to the Behring sea contro- 
versy, based apparently upon information 
contained in the United Press dispatches 
of July 5th, are exciting much interest in 
England. 

Whatever there may be said in Washing- | 
ton, there is excellent authority in London | 
for stating that the British Government did | 
determine, and formally but courteously 
notified the American Government of its 
determination, that the proceedings which 
characterized the seal fisheries season of | 
1888 would not be tolerated this year. | 

THERE WERE NO THREATS, 


It is true that no threats were made, put 


the’significance of the language used could |. 


not be misunderstood. 

England recognizes no analogy between 
the Canadian claim to exclusive fishing 
rights in Canadian waters and the assertion 
of exclusive title by America to Behring sea. 

The selection of Rear Admiral Hotham to 
command the British squadron in the North 
Pacific was made witha view to the pos- 
sible gravity,of the situation, and his fiag- 
ship, the Warspite, is one of the finest ves- | 
sels in the navy. 

WILL TAKE IT EASY. 


It is now stated that the United States 
Government has practically yielded to the 
British representations, and that pending 
the decision of the Behring sea question 
there will be no very serious enforcement 
of the American claims, and that Canadian | 
sealers which do not poach on recognized | 
preserves will not be pounced upon simply 
because they are within the disputed limits. | 
This will avert any cause for interference | 


Se aT ie ee 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the Author, Ar- 


| novelist, whose story of ‘Lena Rivers’”} 


| She will write a series of letters on Alaska |, 


by the fleet of Great Britain. 


“he Behring Sea Question. 
Lonpvon, July 14.—Replying to a ques-| 
tion in the Commons to-day Secretary, 
Ferguson refused to talk on the Behring 
sea auestion, but said that voluminous 
documents would soon be laid before the 


Activity of the Alaskan 
Volcanoes. | 


The Local Enterprise of 
Albuquerque. 


| 
A Racing Programme Arranged 

Around Puget Sound—Crop 
Prospects. ‘y 


atte 


Special Dispatches to the CHRONICLE. 

Port TownsEnp, July 12,—News brought 
down by officers and passengers on the 
steamer Arago confirms the reports as to 
Mount Bogosloy being in a state of ac-| 
tivity. About two months ago there was 
a violent earthquake on all the islands in 
the Aleutian group and soon after Bogos- 


lov, which is on Oumnak island, began | | 


emitting steam and smoke and fire and 
‘been an active valcano 
the island upon which 

o have risen from the 


_ Bogosloy has 


sea. Althou 


. Special Correspondence of the CHRONICLE. 


‘appears that information given to the 


‘space to detail the many stories that have 


raiding of the rookeries on 


cciden 


sands of feet in hei een at night. 
issuing fromthe mountain. = aa 

Mount Shishaldin, which is 5952 feet 
high, on Analga island, is emitting steam 
and smoke, and it {s thought will soon be 
in a state of eruption. This mountain can 
be seen at sea for nearly 100 miles, and 
will be of great good to navigation if it 
should become active, as the pillar of fire 
can be seen fora great distance and will 
serye as a guide through the dangerous 
Oumnak Pags. 


ee 


A FAMOUS NOVELIST. 


rives From Alaska, 
Daniel Holmes and wife of Brockport, 
N. Y., registered at a down-town hotel | 


| yesterday. Mrs. Holmes is none other | ~ 
than Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, the famous 


has been read all over two continents. 
She is the author of twenty-six novels, 
many of which have been translated into 
foreign languages. Mrs. Holmes has just 
returned from Alaska, having gone as far 
north as Chilkat, This is her sécond visit 
to the coast, having sojourned for several 
weeks in San Francisco five years ago. 


AFTER SRAL POACHERS: 


Three Cruises Made by the 


Bear. 


Captain Healy’s Work in the | 
Arctic. 


Only One Pirate Lands at the Rook- | 
eries—Why Seals Have Be- 
come Searce. 


OONALASKA, October 20.—About 9 0’clock 
on the morning of October 19th the offi- |) 
cers of the revenue steamer Bear, and the 
residents of this place were somewhat sur- 
prised to see the steamer Bertha coming 
up the harbor with the United States rey- 
enue flag and pennant frying. Her arrival 
‘and the peculiar conditions of a merchant 
steamer with the Government insignia 
‘created surprise, and conjectures were rife 
as to the purport of her mission. 

Upon anchoring, Captain Glover and 
Lieutenant Benham of the revenue 
marine came on board of the Bear and in- 
formed Captain Healy of the circum- 
‘stances that caused the Bertha’s visit. It 


‘Government from various sources, the au- 
thorities at Washington had been obliged 
to charter the Bertha to cruise around the 
Seal islands to protect the seals from a 
horde of piratical and marauding schoon- 
ers thatwere said to be engaged in the 
work of killing the animals without stint, | 
There being no cutter on the Pacific coast || 
available for the duty the Bertha had been | 
secured. It would require considerable 


been promulgated in San Francisco, Wash- 
ington and other places relative to the 
the Seal 
islands, but a perusal of the following in- |. 
f the Bear's cruises since her ar- 

m, the Arctic, and details concern- 
alislands and the seals will tend 


c Visions. The 
her arrival a 


.the laws. She hailed from Kodiak and 


_at that place within a few days after her 
| departure from St. George. 

n October 15th the Bear was at St. 
George and Captain Healy was informed 
that four schooners had been at the seal 
| rookery Zapadine on the 14th. The guard 
reported that two boats’ crews had landed, 
bnt upon being discovered and fired at 
they quickly returned to their vessel, leay- 
‘ing 100 seals on the beach that they had 

killed but failed to skin. The Bear was 
put underway for Southwest bay and it 
Wus ascertained that the report, so far as 
tie killing was concerned, was correct. 
A schooner was sighted bearing up for 
St. George. When she anchored in- 
'quiry proved her to be the Ame- 
tnyst with firewood for the , lessees. 
Her master, in response to inquiry, 
stated that he had been off Southwest bay 
in company with another schooner and 
hearing rifle shots he concluded that he 
had come to a strange place, and accord- 
ingly went on his road. As he had been 
_ beating from St. Paul to St. George for 
_ three days and had only seen one schooner, 
the story of the native guards that four 
vessels and a whaler had been engaged in 
raiding was set down as a stretch of imag- 
ination. In order to ascertain if any ves- 
sels had visited the northeast rookery of St. 
Paul, the Bear on the 16th steamed over, 
and there at anchor rode out a furious 
| southeast gale. 
seen at this point, but on the 17th and 
18th, while hove to in a southwest gale, a 
schooner in a similar condition ,was seen. 
The gale moderating, the Bear arrived at 
Ooralaska on October 20th. ‘ 
There it was learned from the Alaska 
Commercial Company’s vessels and also 
from the master of the schooner C. H. 
. White that six schooners, engaged in hunt- 
| ing around the passes leading to the Behr- 
ing sea, had been seen going home, as the 
weather was becoming too rough to work 
_ to advantage. 
After coaling ship the Bear left on her 
| second cruise to the seal islands on the 
26th. On the 28th St. Paul island was 
reached, and vatil October 13th the ship, 
cruising between the islands, experienced 
the worst weather that Captain Healy 
ever met with in his many cruises. Octo- 
ber 7th the barometer commenced to fall 
rapidly from 29,30, gradually dropping 
until at 8 a. mM. on the 6th the indicator 
pointed to 28.04. The wind started at 
north-northeast while the Bear was an- 
chored for shelter at Southwest bay, St. 
| George’s, but at 6p. Mm. on the night of the 
8th it yeered, and with the heavy swell, 
Captain Healy deemed it prudent to put 
the ship tosea. She was hove to all the 
9th and 10th in the midst ofa perfect 
eyclone. The wind shifted from north- 
northeast to north, to west, and round to 
| southwest on the 10th, when the barom- 
eter rose to 29,50. ‘ 
It was a matter of congratulation that 


the Bear dia not sustain any damage dur- | 


ing this gale, and her stanch condition, 
together with the able seamanship in which 

she was handled ie Captain Healy, 
proves her to be the ship for the work she 
is detailed to perform. 

On the, 11th an accident occurred on 
board the Beanthat was happily attended 
by no bad results. Jour men were en- 
gaged in securing the lashings of one of 
the ship’s boats, and a sudden lurch threw 
‘one of them overboard. A hich sea was 
irunning with a stiff breeze and it ap- 
peared very critical if the man would be 
‘saved. Captain Healy was standing close 
‘to the boat where the man fell overboard. 


minutes, 
water he. 


without. b 
‘and slight pI 
(apinu tess 
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| advices since received report her arrival 


d the vessel was boarded | 
|and hermaster warned against violating 


No schooner had been | 


| 
| 


oy 


gerous a moment 


‘Cruis 


ointed, as, upon the 
aptain Healy deter- 
e his cruise around 


ive some data .rela- 
Taids on the#eal 


mined to again resu\n 
the seal islands, 

_It is now fitting to 
tive to the question 


auds.. There is but one rookery— 
adnei—on St. George’s island where a 
boat’s crew can kili seal out of sight of the 
ge. Atthis point there is a guard, 
information is soon sent to the village, 


|/white with the wind trom east to west, 
‘round by the south, it is dangerous to at- 
tempt toland. There bave been instances 
knowh where vessels belonging to the old 


were detained from thirty to forty- 
jeight days trying to effect a landing. At 
‘no other ame on St. George’s island can 
‘seals be killed by boats’ crews. A guard 
of natives are on watch night and day at 
|this rookery, and they do not hesitate to 
| fire upon any intruders. 

At North Eastport. St, Paul island, 
|there is a very large rookery, but here 
|again with a fresh southwest to east north- 
east breeze landing is impossible. From 
this point to the village there is telephonic 
/cominunication, and the guard can be re- 
'enforeed within two hours. Other than at 
‘this rookery no landing can be made with- 
‘out the entire village viewing the same. 
| As a matter of fact, any story tothe con- 
|trary, but one vessel landed a boat’s crew 
to kill seals on either of the Prybilotf 
islands during the season just closed, and 
\in that case, as before mentioned, the at- 
tempt was abortive. 
| Thereis no sane master of any vessel 
jwho would risk the: lives of his crew in 
landing through the heayy surfs and 
sweeping breakers that are prevalent at 
these rookeries at this season of the year; 
and, furthermore, it may not be known 
that from August until November the seal 
pelts are in the poorest condition. The 
skins at this period are known as staggy, 
the hair dropping off in patches, and not 
being in good marketable condition, so 
that any raid made during this period 
would only result in a very small profit 
indeed, if any. 

Without doubt the number of seals on 
the islands has diminished in a marked 
‘degree. Two factors account for this—the 
‘large number of schooners killing seals in 
|the Pacific ocean and Behring sea, and the 
presence of the ‘‘killer” whale. At St. 
|George’s island these ‘‘killers’” come right 
‘into the rookery beach, and while the sea 
|lions exhibit terrible dread of these fish, 
| the seals swim close to them without fear, 
‘and consequently fall an easy prey to their 
| voracity. ) 

It is reported from Sanak that upon the 
‘rocks and reets surrounding the island the 
carcasses of seals killed by the schooners 
|have been washed up in large numbers, in 
/many cases with fur still intact, plainly 
showing the reckless slaughter this sea- 
| son. > 
To prevent raids and maintain the seal 
\lifeon the islands there should without 
doubt be 2 guard of either United States 
soldiers or sailors stationed on the seal 
‘islands, But as the situation demands a 
knowledge of nautical matters it would 
appear preferable to station officers and 


The present system of Government agents 
could be abolished and regularly commis- 
sioned officers of the army, navy or reye- 
“nue marine, unaffected x political bias or 
| prejudice, could easily fill the office. 

The whalers are now on their way home 
from the Arctic, and the Government can 
feel assured that the presence of the Bear, 
under Captain Healy’s command, at the 
seal islands will be effective so far as pre- 
yenting anv raid being made on the rook- 
‘eries until the departure of the seals for 
more genial waters, It certainly seems 
absurd to think that schooners leaving 


eatch any seal at the islands, as the pass- 
age up occupies thirty days, and by that 
time the seals are on their way south. 
When such well-equipped vessels as steam 
whalers are leaving the Behring sea, un- 
able to lower a boat owing to heayy 
weather, it is impossible that a sealing 
eonld be launched from the smal 
used for hunting. 
Tn st ee ee ee ey 


men of the revenue marine as the guard.’ 


Vetoria during September or October can: 


in regard to the sale of alcohol by whale- 


| 
| Legislature was appended, in which the 


| odd gallons of alcohol had been shipped 


Natives of the Siberian | 
¥ f Coast. 
| OONALASKA, October 20.—An article ap- 
peared recently in a San Francisco paper 


men to the natives of Northern Alaska, A | 
report from a committee of the Honolulu 


| statement was made that fiye thousand fi 


on the American whaling ships bound to 
Alaska, a 
This item was brought to the notice of 
Captain Healy by the Onrontcue repre- ; 
| sentative. The captain said: ‘There is no 
doubt that this amount ot liquor was 
taken by the whalemen from Honolulu, 
but that any of it was either given or sold 
to the Esquimau of Northwest Alaska is 
utterly false. The liquor was disposed of 
by the whalers and traders to the Siberian 
coast natives. The whalemen make no i 
secret of the sale, and as I have caused 
every whaling and trading vessel to be 
thoroughly searched during the past sea- ; 
son in the Arctic, Iam convinced that no t 
liquor was landed on United States terri- 
tory. The only yessel upon which liquor 
| was found was the bark Helen Mar, and 
the stuff was dumped overboard. 
| ‘Further, the traders had no object to. 
| bring alcohol or indeed any article to the 
| United States possessions in Arctic 
Alaska, The past season was disastrous 
for the natives. They caught no whales, 
furs were extremely scarce, and conse- 
quently they have nothing to exchange 
with the ships. Unless the owners of the 
whaling fleet agree with their masters 
that ne alcohol or rum shall be traded 
with the natives on the Siberian shores, I 
am powerless to stop the traffic. The au- 
‘thority of the revenue marine does not 
extend outside of. due limits, but 1 assert 
‘that more liquors are landed in South- 
‘eastern Alaska in ene month than the) 
whalers and traders dispose of in the} 
|season in the Arctic. It would bean easy 
‘matter for the Honolulu authorities to 
|pass alaw limiting the amount of alco- 
|holic liquors that each whaler or trader 
could take on board, and in this way an 
‘end might be put to the traffic.” 
H. D. W. 
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" Sitka. elings fondly to every relic of Rus- 
tian rule, and the days when the double- 
meaded eagle protected it were the golden, 
good old days to which the oldest inhabit- 
| ants feelingly revert. Traditions, romances, 
| ghosts and fine tragedies of living have de- 
scended from that time, and with their Mus- 
|covite favor are eagerly accepted by visitors 
and newcomers. American rule bas added 
|motbing of that kind, dullness, neglect, mis- 
| ruie and decay having'been its portion since 
it became United States territory, writes a 
jeerrespondens of the Denver Republican. 
|The chief attraction of the old castle is the 
lrerulation ghost which itclaims, and no one 
| wanis to discredit or do away with the idea 
that the swish of sbhostly garments can be 
lheard at midnight, and blood-curdting 
sighs and skrieks from the floating embod 
jmentofa't Lucia di Lammermoor ”? sort of 
}dady,-who had ap unbappy wedding in the 
| casile. 
| RUSSIANS IN ALASKA. 
Yhe Greck chureh is a mueb more real 
| wend tangibly Russian relic, and under its 
‘weather-beaten dome and steeple the hand- 
\ful of Russian residents gather for their 
church service and pray for the emperor of 
holy Russia. Many of the rich vestments 
2nd altar orvaments of the old days remain, 
balthough at one time nearly everything of 
ivaine was tuken down to the San Francisco 
‘shureh, and the’ Sitka church seemed to be | 


ment, 
féyest in the Alaskan echurebes, ‘The Sitka / 
Mu -is as much of a show-place, and is- 
; dd by e¥en more sight-seers than the. 
wich chapel in the Rus Duru at Paris. A~ 
considerable revenue comes to the church 
exch day that a tourist steamer is in port 
from the fees charged on week days to 
those who wish to see the pictures, treasures 
and vestments in the sacmsty, It is very 
rarely that a steamer happens in on Sunday, | 
that visitors may hear the chanted service 
and follow. the imposing ritual of the old 
faith, Otherwise the stranger must content 
himself with the simple daily vesper service 
in the chapel of the priest’s house, and 
carry away with him photographs of the. 
picturesque exterior, of the rich bronze 
chancel doors, of the many ikons and fine 
eid lamps in the church, 
PRESBYTERIANISM IN THW NORTH, 
Appealing less to the imagination and | 
one’s sense of romance and picturesqueness | 
is the establishmentof the Presbyterian mis- 
sion board, housed in a little colony of build- 
ings further out on a curye of the bay: 
Starting as a small mission school a few 
years since, the board bas seen it grow into 
a large Howe and industrial schooi for In- 
dian children. By munificent gifts from 
many private donors, by government? aid 
and the board’s regular support, the institu- 
tion hus been able to go rapidly on with its. 
work, and with suitable buildings i€ has 
gathered the [ndian children i, taught and 
trained them and prepared them to be intel- 
ligent and useful citizens. In the class 
rooms and the worksbeps the Indian chil->: 
dren show a wonderful aptitude and cleyer- 
Ness, t71! one can believe ali that he hears 
of Thlinket superiority and ability after sce-" 
ing what afew vears’ training can do with, 
the young Indian. A brass band and a 
baseball ciub diversify the more solid 
brancbes and useful accomplishments taught 
tkeny, and this particular end'of Sitka rings 
with the enthnsiostic pisying pod practicing | 
ofthe musical and athletic boys. The mis- j 
wich has built foritself 2 museum building, 
Bud init is rapidly acquiring a fine collee- 
‘tion ef Indian works and retics, specimens 
from sea, forest and mine, and constituting 
Glself a repository for all thatis historic and 


“interesting concerning the territory. Dr. 
-Sheldon Jackson, who is in charge of tho 


Alaska missions, 1s agent of the bureau of 
education, has been absent for some weeks 
On a tour of inspection in the Aleutian 
islands, and Rey. and Mrs. Austin and: Mr. 
Kelley, who srein charge of the school, with 
their stafi of teachers, admirably do the hon- 
ors to the scores of interested visitors which 
each steamer brings, I 
THE INDIAN RANCHERIA. 

At the extreme other end of the town lies 
the Indien rancheria, which is now the 
peseeuble, prosaic sort of a place; so ciecan, 
80 well built and so eminently well kept and 
well behaved that there is little of tradi- 
ticnal abonmgine flavor and picturesqueness 
leftit. The houses are large,-quare bnild- 
ings of rough, hewn’ pianks, with one door 
leading to the interior, which is usually all 
ane large living-room with a square fire- 
‘piace in the center, with the smoke expected } 
to go out through.a hole in the roof: over- | 
bead. Usually the smoke lingers, and one 
gees dimly the groups of people around the 
room, the stores of furs and sealoil, and the 
ftrings of dried salmon overhead. The Sitka 
Indians buye all been olf for some time 
catching their winter supply of saimon, and 
the rancheria is quieter than usual. The 
gtay-at-homes are those busy with the curia 
trade, und they are really un industrious lot, 
lo judge from the way they carve, hammer | 
and work to be ready for each shipload of 
enthusiastic purchasers, 

Many have made tidy fortunes in curios 
and trade, and announced it, not by totem 
poles and great potlatches or feasts, asin 
olden time, but by giving their house a coaf 
of gay paint, adding a baywindow or a bal- 
cony. Thesilyersmith is the busiest man in 
the community and works to midnight and 
beyond, and détiyers his spoons and brace- 
lets to the auxions tourists at anv unearthly | 
hour that he may finish them. The craze for 
‘eollecting spoons bas finully reached west- 


Ward and northward to Alaska, and ihe j/ 


‘summer Visitors gather up. horn spoons and 
wooden spoons of the native style and stim- 


late the Indian silversmiths to hammering }! 


ont spoons that are neither Tudian nor 
Whotly Eurepean, nor much of anything 
in design. Left to themselves and their 
own ideas, the Indians wil) repeat in 
silver the same designs they have 
sbaping and. orna- 
menting the spoons or oil Jadles made 
om the horns of musk-ox or mountain 
© sesiiver spoons are quite 
f, Very properly, to a cole 


|.time at ‘Sitka. When the canoes are beached 
I they are drawn up high and dry, filled with 


THE NATIVE CANON. 


While the houses and the peaple in the 
rancheria are so disappointingly common- 
place and civilized the canoes that line the 
water front preserve the old times and grace- 
fut individuality. ‘The Whisket canoe is 
hewn from a single log, shaped to long, slen- 
der lines and rises at the bow with a high | 
shaped point that suggests a Venetian pon- 
dola. hey are painted black with a mix- 


ture of soot and segaloi!, which further sug- | 


gests the gondola, but they aredamp and 
most unpleasant boats to ride in. An 
Adirondack canoe is a very canal-boat for 
steadiness in the water as compared to these 
teetering canoes, that balance on hair lines’ 
and fairly toss unwary passengers into the 
water. There arg no crosspieces or seats,- 
and the Indians sit fint on the bottom of the 
canoe and maintain one position for hours 
without moving. In canoe journeys they 
are yery dictatorial to any white passen- 

ers: because of their restlessness and 
incessant changes of position, which threaten 
to capsize the canoe each time, The Indians | 
go onlong journeys and make the canoe 
their.home for wecks at a time, and even 
Venture oW on the open ocean and across 
She broad sounds of the coast in these 
wanoes, They think nothing of paddling 
own to the British line tosee if the-can pet 
gNittie more in trade,:.and ; visit along at-ali 
“thevrsiendly and interesting villages on the 


| 


way. Ju this roving instinct, this desire for 
sight-seeingwnd visiting, they show another 
4ralé-they Boldin’ common with the “Japa- 
nese. At every large village there are canoes 
belonging to yigyting Indians to be seen on 
the beach, an pve meeta Sitka Tadiang 
everywhere else in the archipelago, and 


members of ali the other tribes from timeto | 


grass, branches and seaweed and curefully | 

covered with old blankets or thin mats 

woven of cedar. bark, and a row of these’ 

high-beached canoes sometimes has an un- 

pieasanily funereal look. hi 
HOW THE PRAD ARE BURIED. 

Back of the rancheria there is a scattered 
graveyard halfsmothered in the dense un- 
dergrowth, but.eyen there modern.and civ- 
ilized methods have crowded out, pictur= 
esqueness;, Instead of cremating the bodies, 
and gathéring the bones and ashes into a. 
hox surmounted with the totem of the dead 
one, the Indians baye been tauzbt by the 
nissionuries to pve up cremation for earth 
burial;'and new they bury their dead and 
surround the spot with ghastly whitewashed 
or painted palings. There are afew interest- 
ing eld Russian graves in a weed-grownh, 
brush-choked piece of ground further back 
from the water front. 

Until Juneau built traits and wagon roads 
back to the mines in the basin near it, the 
only road in Alaska was the path to Indian 
river, built by the Russians as a promenade 
and exercise streteh. Until ons goes back 
from the beaches and. penetialies the forest 
and into the narrow canyons and yalleys of 
the island: and mainland shores, he cannot 
know half the beauties of Alaska, The per-’ 
petual wonder of vegetation will astonish 
one after many such land trips, and a walk 
up the well-macadamized path and into the 
forests along Indian river is a revelation to 
ihe tourists. River is only a courtesy bame 
for the large brook or fine mountain creek 
that cones tumbling down a rocky course 
from the foot of Mount Verstovaia, and a 
well-cleared path leads up either bank to 
some cascades where the salmon 
leap to stiJi pools beyond. There 
have been many footbridges built across at 
diiferent points, but the spring floods haye 
carried them all nway. Just before nayal 

rule closed in Alaska a set of rustic bridges 
was built, spanning the stream and several 
side ravines, but they have been swept 
away, let fall into decay and disappeared. 


FEW PUBLIO IMPROVEMENTS. | 


There is only one bridge now, and it is a | 


utility affsir entirely. A recent proclama- 
tion has reserved the land along either side 
of the stream for a public park, which prom- 
| ises something for the future, when Sitka 
| will bave real estate and property owners 
and the taxes to improve snd maintain its 
| park with. The new reservation includes, 
| without any recognition or chance of re- 
| dress, © large clearing and garden made 

some years ago by a Sitka resident. He had 
| looked forward to the extension of the 
| homestead aud land laws of the territory, 
| When he could rightly claim and own the 
Jand, but the proclamation even did away 


clearing tuis, bit of land, this same 


With his squatter’s elaim, In addition to- 


the winter, owin to the economical ideas of 
| the postofiice department. A fortnignily 


} 
} 


as Norway, there is no reason why Alaska | 


The tourist steamers in Norway stop morn- 
ing and evening, eyen up beyond the Arctic 


circle, for fresh butter, cream and eggs; and 


if other residents will only follow this first 

good example the same juxuries can be en- 

joyed by Alaska tourists !n a very few years. 
CROP-RAISING IN THE FAR NORTH. 

The summer rains, while they make it dif- 
ficult to dry bay on the ground, can be de- 
fied, as they are in Norway, and by laying 
thé grass on racks and frames in the fields 
itcan soon be cured. The Siwashes, in their 
shabby, semi-civilized clothes, miight not be 
as picture:que figures in the hayfields as 
the Hardunger peasants with their red bod- 
ices, white sleeves and neckerchiefs, but they 
could do the work and help on another great || 
industry. Too many people have said that 


this, that and the other could not be grown 
vor raised in Alaska, and toe niany peoplé 
have accepted such rash statenients without 
question, while the contrary was all 
the time being proved. Alaska © will 


‘make _ its first showing of ils prod- 


ucts and resources at the Chicago 
world’s fair in 1893, and after all the mineral 
specimens, furs and fishery exhibits, there 


: will be some 30-pound turnips, some won- 


deriul timothy heads, mammoth cabbages, 
prize gooseberries, jars of butter, and it is 
even probable that Alaska may in time add 
a new cheese to the epicure’s long list. 
ALASKAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 

Sitka was the point of departure in July of 
the expedition sent out by the National Geo- 
graphical Society of Washington, D. C., to 
map and explore the region about Mount 


St. Hiias. The expedition was under the |) 


charge of Mr, Isaac C. Russell; of the United 


States geological survey, am able scientist |! 


and experienced mountaineer, whe last year | 
madea reconnaissance of the Yuko and.-|}) 
the passes at its headwaters. Mr, Russell’s 
party was conveyed from Sitka to Yakutat. 


-bay, 200 miles to north westward on the man- }/ 
| 


of-wer Pinta, but St. Hiias and its longsnowy 
range rises abruptly from the coast along 
the easfern shores of that bay and presents 
one of the most magnificent mountain views 
of its kind inthe world, This great moun- 
tain, the highest on the continent, has neyer 


| been ascended and but littieis known of the 
| region except fer a narrow strip on its south- 


ern slope, where three expeditions have made 
vain attempts to ascend the 19,000 feet of 
the supposed height of the great snowy 
mountain. Mr. Russell was to attempt the 


| ascent from the north side and to make a 


circuit of the base of the peak and map the 
glaciers that flow from every break in the 
mountain mass. The yoyage across the 
Yakutat is across the most unpleasant part 
of the North Pacific: The sea is always 
rough, and when the Pinta went over in 
July, if experienced the roughest weather 
its efficers nad ever known, Seasickness 
laid every one low, and everything but the 
guns broke loose and rolled about. On his 
return the commander sent word tothe de- 
partwent that he did vot consider the Pinta 
senworthy eneugh to risk going to Yakutat 
in October to bring the Russell party back 
to Sitka, The explorers are to be down on 
the eoast between the 5th and the 10th of | 
October, and it will most probably be the 


reyenue eutter Corwin that will go for them, 
ORUISINGS OF THE CORWIN. 
‘The Corwin is making cruisesin the Sitkan. 
archipelago this. season, under command of 
Captain ©. L, Hooper, who won such dis: |) 
tinction during his Arctic cruisesin search || 
of the Jeunnette and on scientitic expedi- 
tions to the north, But for the unsteady } 
piece of Water lying between, Yuku- | 
tat would be a point for’ the tourist 
steamers to visit, as In addition to the view 
of Mount St. E’1as and its magnificent range 
of giant snow peaks, there are most inter- 
esting Indian villages at Yakutat, and the 
only fine and good basket work now made 
in this purt of Alaska is brought from the 
Yukutat villages. 
The residents have had an excitement 
lately over the possibility of the mail 
sleamers coming only once a month during 


ice is trying enough, and to go back to 
bs bo ao of once a month was more 
1d contemplate calmly, | 


4 
7 
fy 


verninent could 
ita Bas never 
anything but ara 


: 
|! 


the management of th 
Bey is one long, 
‘2in commercial dishonesty and penurionse 
ness. Sitka and Juneau and these other sere 
} tlements ought to have weekly mails at 
least, and the government is abundantly 
able to support a muil route between Sitka 
and the Aleutian islands. At present the 
governor at Sitka can only communicate 
with the Settlements on those islands by way 
of San Francisco, and to the interior coune 
try, pear the mouth of the Yukon, the mail 
Only penetrates once a year. 
wae such hindrances, the maryel is that a 
“gevernor can govern at all, th: 
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CALIFORNIA NEWS 


Back From the Frozen North. 

| 6anN FRanersco, Oct. 25,—The rwhaling 

scheoner Alton, Captain Newth, arrived 

here tonight after an unsucéessful attempt 

to penctrate the northwest passage. The 

Alton sailed beyond the Franklin range 

of mountains, and almost to the mouth of 

the Mackenzie river “before she Was driven 

back by the ice. he Alton reports the 

death of John Hill, of New Bedford, whois 

said io have been.the best known and most. | 
successiul whaler in the world. Hill was | 
mate ot thé Mary ‘Thomas at the time of | 
his death. 


ITEMS, 


The Oregonian, 
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| TRYING TO GET THERE. 


Captain James Carroll ¢o Repre-" 
s:nt Alaska in‘ Congress, 


| 
W}NCT VERY SURE OF ADMISSION | 
'Tho Gevernor Thiske He Shonld Bepreseat the j 
Terzitory—People in Convention Did 

; t* Agree With Him 


a 


i. Port Townsrnp, Wash., Oct: 25.—Thea peo- 
| ple of Alaska haye been determined for 
| Some time to elect a delegate to represent 
| the territory in congress. An sppeal was 
‘Prade tothe governor recently but he re- 
fused to: cal! 2 convention. and intimated 
Mhatif the people wan ted legislation the 
governor of the territory wad the preper 
| Person to present their claims to the na- 
| tionai congress, His yiews were not favyora- 
| bly received and a convention of forty dele- 
gates was beid at Junean, on Ostober 8, 
| George W. Garriage -and Captain James W. 
| Carroll were the two candidates before the 
{ 


convention, and considerable wrangling was 
| indulged in bythe friends of each party as 
| to the seating of contesting delegates, 
| A strong memorial to congress was first 
)j adopted, setting forth that the people. ef 
\4 Alaska, are denied representation. in con- 
)b Bress ; that they haye nod title to lots or tracts 
\j ofland upon which their homes are built 
and the right to acquire titleis denied them; 
they have no management in the public 
schools; they have no localself-government; 
the prohibitory law isso obnoxious. that it 
| commands neither obedience nor respect; the. 
1 postul service is inefficientand totally inade- 


ets rc, 


expense. and w 


constituents. B 


Contenging | 


bone 


subject of the 


“Lbope to be admitted to a seat In the house of 
Tepresentativos, but hardly” expect it. I think, 
‘hoy t, that T shall be able to work up a senti- 
‘mentithat will paye the way’ for the next man 
f that goes fot’a- seat inthe house. I will urge such 
Aegislation-as is directed-in the memorial and will 
-notbe satisfied uuless.some sort of sland law is 
passed, so thatonr people can, own the land their 
' houses are built on. 


also 
She 


Rey. Sbeidon Jackson, the noted mission- | 


‘ary, and Governor Lyman Hi. Knapp 
came down on the City of Topeka. 


brought 3000 cases, and 2000 Darrels of sal- | 
nion for San Wranciseo, and 3000 cases and | 


400 barrels for Astoria, 


The Oregonian. 


¥ 
Ba. 


PORTLAND, HONDAY, OOF. 


I: Fi Perseng!l Mention, 
‘Rey. S. Jackson, an Aladkan: 


sionary, Is in © 


town on hia way. With two Indian boys. pe is 


faking Hast to educate. 


ee 


The steamerKarlukurrived yesterday from 
Copper Reyer, Western: Alaska. Se brought 
down 2500 cases of saluvon,. togetter with 
sixiy Cainese and forty white fishermen. 1t 
is reported that tlie “préseit season Has been 
‘Very prospérous, and’ that the ’cuteh’ ‘of 
Alaska ‘salmon bag: ‘Ween, very . large, not- 
withstanding contrary reports. The Karluk 

| reports. that on’ October 3, three Chinese 
| died at Copper River of .some.,unknown 
| -diseage. Re cata ee 


‘The Seattle Telegraph: 


| ISSUED BEVERY DAY 


CELEBRITIES FROM ALASKA. 
— © Arba Le (590 


| 
| Governor L. B. Knapp Talks About 
| That Country. 


| His Mission Is to Induce Congress to Pass 
| f Laws Which Will Give Stability to Land 
Titles and io Secure Other Beneficial 
Legistation. 


The steamship City of Topeka, which ar- 
rived here from Alaska yesterday evening, 
brought from Uncle Sam’s far-away pos- | 
session a most distinguished party of pas- 
sengers, including his excellency, Governor 
Lyman E, Knapp, Capt. Carroll, delegate to 
Washington; Rey. Sheldon Jackson, general 
educational agent for Alaska; Lieut. Jamies 
Smith and Surgeon H. B. Fitz, M. D., of the 
United States steamer Pinta, accompanied 
by their wives and families; G. W. Peterson, 
a wealthy mine owner from Stickine river; 
J. G. Laws, superintendent of the Pyramid 
Harbor cannery; J C. Callbreath, superin- 
tend:nt of ‘the Port . Ellis” cannery; 
Superintendent Murray of the Chilcat 
cannery, and Superintendent Bell of the 
Lake Bay cannery. Capt. Carroll remained 
at Port ‘Townsend, as did Surgeon Titz and 
' Messrs. Bell and. Callbreath. Surgeon Fitz 
and Lieut. Smith have been relieved of duty 
on the Pinta. The latter goes to the Annapo- 
lis naval academy and the former reports to 
_ Mare island for orders. He left for that point } 
last night on the steamship Umatilla. Rey. 
Jackson left for Portland last evening, and 


_is a most affable an, an 
conyersatior : ne 


age 


| 
{ 


fas PD) 

on private affairs that Governor 1 
outh, During the course of his cox 
on with the reporter he said; ‘1% 
two or three matters which will gM 
major part of my attention to pub ie 
‘during my 30 days’ stay. Probably 
“important is the bill providing for 1 
in Alaska and the manner of acquiring 
the timber lands and the means of equ 
them, and also making provision 10) 
Indians,not native born, living in the § 
which was still pending before congre 

jadjournment was reached. I am 


\that.. .The » bill -is . erudeéyg 
jare many things in! "4 
need revision. I intend to personally 
all of the senators and representative 
“Washington and Oregon before I 

‘Thome, and thoroughly explain to the 

| what is necessary. Another matte 

'mail service. You can comprehend whi 

| need when I tell you that in case, say, 11 

/to issue a proclamation from Si 

| month, it would not reach some of 

dents of the territory until June of n¢ 


iti 


e 


routes, 
“Yes, Lam inclined to think that Al 
has gained in population during the la 
years. The census returns have n 
'been made public, but I am confide 
they will show a niarked increase. I 
seen a steady growth since I have been th 


“The resources of Alaska would ¢ 
attact thousands of people, but th 
backs keep them out. The title of 1 
timber cutting difficulties, to which 
ferred, are, in my estimation, the chief 
backs. ° ‘ TGR 

“The actual clean up, the output, 
the mines this year has been lighter 
previous years. Mining men have 
‘voting their time and attention to the d 
jopment of their mining interests with fu 
not present results, in view. Hence th h 
cleanup. Theexpectations and the p Dn 
ises of the future are indeed great. The 3300- 
foot tunnel into the Silver Bow basi | 
largest piece of mining engineering in 1 
territory, is progressing very satisfactorily 
| Already it has been extended 2800 feet, and 
| large force of men is pushing it to completion 

“The salmon industry is in a thriving co 
dition. The pack in Southeastern Ala 
has been yery heavy. Reports from) W, 
}ern Alaska give the pack as light, but 
| same was said last year when it was heay 
\than eyer before. The fishing interest 
jindeed, great. Imagine one concern 
a capital invested of nearly $4,000,000, t 
product of whose work last year 
amounted to over $3,000,000.” Hi 

Governor Knapp will not go Hast, bu 
remain in the Northwest. Seattle will] 
headquarters. From here he will go to 
gon this week probably to meet Senator 
Mitchell and Dolph and Representative Her- 
mann. eee. | 

On his return he will meet Senators Squ 
and Allen and ‘Representative ils 
Capt. Carroll, who is termed delegate, be 
with him a memorial to congress from t 
people of Alaska drawn up ata convention 
held October 14 at Juneau asking that he_ 
recognized as their representative. Gove 
Knapp refused to call an election to se 
representative because, as he stated last 
ing, the territory prohibits the holding 
one. This was refused during the time 1 
project of holding the convention was 
discussed, but the people went ahe 
that body drew up the memorial, 
selected Capt. Carroll as delegate to car: 
to Washington. Itis not thought th 
prayer will receive favorable consideré 
Capt. Carroll will remain at Port Towns 
several days before leaving there for WwW 8 
ington. 


Se ia as 


emmecencries “pe 
The Brighteso in the School. — 
The two Esquimau boys who were bro 
to Bethiehem from the Moravian Missions i 
alaska this summer by Mrs. Bishop Bac 
man and who are at present at the Carli 
Indian School are getting along finely. 
latest reports say ‘‘the boys are the bright 
3n_the school.’”’ v 


} 


— sl te 


a 
| | Alaska Salmon Fisheries. 


ferred to the Uommittee on Merchant 
rine and Fisheries. bis : 


ou 


7 
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“ SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


lit#® kingdom of Hawaii. 
rable visit of five months, from October to 
March, during which the thermometer 
ranged from 68° to 82° 


to our old island home and the many old 


| is in many respects the most remarkable | 
journey in the world. 
‘| time and means for one of three attrac- 
| tive tours, the Yosemite, Yellowstone, or 


Ht that that remarka 


Che Christian Register, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
Business Agent. 


FROM ALASKA. //°7// 


BY GEN. J. F. B. MARSHALL, \ 


Our last letter to the Register was from 
Honolulu, that unique capital of that unique 
After a memo- 


Editor. 


, generally stand-_ 
ing at 72° day after day, we bade adieu 


and new friends we had found there, and 
again embarked on the good ship “Austra- 
lia” for San Francisco. Since then we have - 
travelled the whole length of California, 
from the Mexican boundary at San Diego, 
through the orange groves and rose gar- 
dens of the southern part of the State, 
then in perfection of flower and fruitage, 
to and through Oregon, to the new and 
rapidly growing State of Washington, and 
thence through the devious and narrow 
channels of the Alaskan archipelago, whose 
attractions and wonders are not exagger- 
ated in the glowing advertisements of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company, which is | 
a wonder in itself. The Alaska excursion 


Having only the 


Alaska, our friends, who were familiar 
with all, united in urging us to take the 
Alaska trip, as being the most wonderful 
and at the same time the most restful of 
all; and we have been more than satisfied 
with our choice. For the tired business 
or professional man, I am satisfied that 
there is nothing in the way of rest and re- 
creation that will compare with this jour- 
ney to Alaska, under present conditions. 
No railroad or telegraph. communication in- 


terferes with the enjoyment at of its varied | 
attractions. The wonders of the Muir 
Glacier alone well repay one for the whole | 
journey. In the first place, you get a de- 
lightful sea voyage in inland waters, full 
of wonders and interest, without the usual 
pains and penalties of a sea trip. The 
water is as smooth as a canal, and sea-sick- 
ness is unknown. The usual Alaska trip 
occupies about three weeks; but the steamer 
“Queen,” a large and comfortable excursion 
steamer, which has been expressly fitted up 
for the purpose, makes the voyage in twelve 
or fourteen days, starting from Tacoma or 
Seattle. 

We touched first at Port Townsend, our 
port of entry at the entrance to Puget 
Sound, thence crossed over to Victoria in 
her Britannic Majesty’s dominions on Van- 
couver Island, coaled at Manaims, where 
are the great coal mines, thence sailing 
among the thousand islands of this inland 
channel, stopping at Fort Simpson, a Hud- 
son Bay Company post, named for Sir George 
Simpson, my old friend and associate in the 
Hawaiian embassy to England half a cen- 
tury ago, then governor of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s territories, when in its palmy 
days that gigantic corporation controlled 
the commerce of the North-west Coast. It 
was under the protection of Fort Simpson 
e man, William Duncan, 


| prepared hi ‘ msel f, by aver ‘the language | 


‘home in the unbroken wilderness of Alaska. | 


_he came to ask President Cleveland for per- 


\ as examples for the other tribes. 


and customs of the savage Tshimsheans, for | 


. his wonderful work at Metlakahtla, the ij 


most successful missionary enterprise on | 
record. 

Near Fort Simpson we pass in full sight | 
of the old Metlakahtla, with well-built | 
houses, regular streets, factories, and hand- 
some church built at a cost of $12,000, which 
Duncan and his one thousand civilized con- 
verts were recently compelled to abandon, 
forced, as were our Pilgrim Fathers, by civil 
and religious persecutions, to seek a new 


| 


It was a great disappointment to us to learn 
that we were not to stop at “New Metla- | 
kahtla,” where on Annette Island, under the 
protection of the stars and stripes, Duncan 
and his converts are striving with undaunted 
‘courage, under many difficulties, to rebuild 
their houses, and find “freedom to worship 
God.” Mr. Duncan, whom I had met when 


mission to locate on American soil, writes 
me that “in some respects our village suffers 
from being out of the line of travel; but 
again, in other respects, this is an advan- 
tage.” Iam satisfied that he is wise in his_ 
selection of a retired location, out of the 
usual route of traders and tourists. The | 
greatest obstacles he has had to contend with | 
in his marvellous work have come from peo- 
ple of what are called the civilized races. 
And the average tourist, whether at Hamp- 
ton, Carlisle, or Alaska, shows more interest 
in the paint and feathers than in the civil- 
ized garb of the red man. At Sitka, in the 
school, and wherever we met the Metlakahtla | 
boys, they were pre-eminent for their indus- 
try, intelligence, and self-respecting deport- 
ment; and they are everywhere looked up to 


During our stay in Seattle, the revenue 
cutter “Bear” was at anchor, with Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, D.D., the energetic and 
indomitable government superintendent of 


| sway in Russian America. 


varied interests. 


schools in Alaska, on board, patiently await- 
ing orders for their arctic trip to Point 
| Barrow and other places, where he is about 
‘to establish schools for the arctic Esqui- 
maux, some of which will be nearer the 
_north pole than any existing school. The 
\teachers had already gone forward in some 
whale-ships. The “Bear’s” orders were 
supposed to be delayed in the hope of Mr. 
Blaine’s coming to some understanding with 
the British government upon questions re- 
lating to the seal fishery, and the captain 
was contemplating the possibility of their 
being caught in the ice and compelled to win- 
ter in the polar regions. The “Bear,” which 
was built for arctic service, and which was 
the vessel to rescue Greely, is well fitted and 
provisioned for such a contingency. I was 
glad to find that she had sailed before our 
return to Seattle, where the “Rush” was 
anchored in her stead. 

At Fort Wrangell, where the Indian 
_ totem poles are conspicuous as we approach, 
we fell in with the little naval steamer 
“Pinta,” having on board Gov. Knapp, who 


Ais making an official tour over his domin- 
ions. He seems desirous of doing all in his 
power for the missions and schools and for 
thé improvement and protection of the In- 
a of Alaska, who are not in charge of 


massive old log and timber structures of 
the Russian officials, who lived in a sort of 
barbaric pomp, of which I used to hear 
glowing poet at Honolulu from i! 


eit 


coleprated.. 


vraised|by a syndicate of Russian capit 


|| magnates, among whom 


eapta trading and sealin; 
who ge rs ago were in the habit 
The castle and 
other buildings are fast falling to decay. 


| We attended a service in the Greek Church, 
the Russian archbishop of which was one of 


| our fellow-passengers. ] 

We visited the famous Treadwell mine — 
on Douglas Island, said to be the largest — 
gold mine in the world, where two hundred | 


and forty stamps are in operation. The 
town of Juneau, opposite Douglas Island, is 
the largest city of Alaska, containing over 


two thousand inhabitants. 


The whole of this wonderful and most rest- 
ful water journey is full of attractions and 


and floes, which took every conceivable 
shape,—towers, steeples, buildings,—till. we 
seemed to be ploughing our way among the 
ruins of a frozen city. Our good ship would 
shudder from stem to stern, as she struck 
some of these large pieces of ice; and on 
our return to port some of the blades of our 
propeller were found bent from their battle 
with the floes which rose up under our 
stern. Capt. Carroll, one of the oldest and 
most experienced navigators in these seas, 
had never met so much ice at this season 
(June). Patches of red paint, rubbed from 


the ship’s side, were seen on many of the | 


small icebergs that we came in contact 
with, and our captain was charged with 
an attempt to paint this ghostly city red. 
The grandeur and beauty of this voyage 
among glaciers, cataracts, verdant islands, 


and forest-crowned foot-hills, cannot be de- |. 


scribed. I strongly advise everybody who 
wants rest and recreation to take the Alaska 
excursion. The Rey. Dr. Tiffany of New 
York, who gave us one evening a very inter- 
esting account of his travels through Nor- 
| way and Switzerland, says there is nothing 
in those countries that equals the grandeur 
of the Muir Glacier, which has been well 
likened by Kate Field to a frozen Niagara. 


This glacier moves from sixty to eighty 


feet a day, and huge sections are continually 
breaking off, with a thundering crash, and 
falling into the bay, whence they start on 
their fatal journey to the sea. The “Queen” 
filled her ice-rooms, ballasted and trimmed 
ship, and carried a large supply back to 


visiting that port, when the bold, pri | 
|and drunken Goy. Baranoff held deepal 


In Glacier Bay we worked | 
‘our way through thirty-five miles of icebergs — 


Tacoma from the floating ice in Glacier 


Bay. 

Returning to Seattle, we found that th 
enterprising citizens of that prosperous city 
had just been celebrating the anniversary of 
the great fire which only a year before 
(June 6) had laid the business portion in 
ashes. Now widened streets and squares, 
with as massive and elegant buildings and 
business blocks as Boston can boast, give 


evidence that the conflagration was a blessing | 


in disguise, and as such should be annually 


|, Money to Build a Road 
SPOKANE FALus, Wash., No: 
| Hazzard, of ‘Tacoma, says oa ie 

have. ‘been concluded, and the cap 


‘and some prominent New York ‘rai 


fenry Villard, to bnild a railroad f 
Sound to Alaska. The co 
ital stock of abel ous 000, oes ; 


a 


: they : 
ae 


SU 


| Dr. Presbrey’s Interesting Observa- 
tions on His Recent Trip. 


FUTURE 


{ 
y 
t 


|Land Laws Needed to Aid in the Devel- 
| 
| dustry Should also Receive Better Pro- 


tection from the Government, 


_ Dr. Otis F. Presbrey, of Public Opinion, 

| who has just returned from a five months’ | 
| trip to the cities of the great Northwest 
and Alaska, talked interestingly of his 
journey toa reporter of THE Post yester- 
day. Dr. Presbrey is a very observant 
man, witha shrewd insight into the fu- 
ture. 

“In my summer trip I have traveled 
12,000 miles,’’ said he, ‘and visited every 
| leading city in the West and Northwest, 
; and also spent twenty-two nights on the 
| steamer during our tour through Alaska. 

No one can travel through this region 
without being surprised at the rapid 
| growth of cities. This may be said of Du- 
luth, Superior, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
Spokane Falls, Takoma, Seattle, Fair 
Haven, Port Townsend, and other cities 
on Puget Sound. . 

“Every train that passes over the North- 
ern and Pacific road is ladened with emi- 
grants who are looking for homes in these 
new States, Spokane Falls is a surprise 
to any one who visited it as I did, at the 
time of the entire destruction of the busi- 
ness portion of the place. ‘This city in 
East Washington has promise of a very te- 
markablefuture. Piaced as it is inthecenter 
of a circle of 300 miles it seems to have no 
possible competitor. Of course the Puget 
Sound country bas developed very rap- 
idly. Its harbors are full of S 


vessels, and in the harbors of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Port Townsend, and Fair Haven 
there are steamers and sailing vessels } 
from all parts of the world. The State of 
Washington in my judgment is destined 
to occupy a very important position in 
comparison with hersister States, because 
of her varied industries, its mines, and | | 
'commercial facilities. j 
' ‘The trip to Alaska is one being made 
| by tourists more extensively every year. | | 
| It is a most enjoyable and romantic coun- 
| try, and is the real American Switzerland. 
| Tbe study of the character of the natives 
‘is most interesting, and their general ap- 
‘pearance in all the towns and villages 
‘visited satisfied any one that they are not 
| in any sense connected with aboriginals, 
but are descendants of Japanese who caine 
‘in by way ofthe Aleutian Islands. The 
‘climate was a surprise, and although | 
“prepared for a cold and frigid Atmosphere, 
'we experienced most delightful warmth, - 
“and our wraps were entirely unnecessary. 
|The infiuence of the Japanese current 
_tempers the atmospbere. | 
| “The products of Alaska are surprising 
‘to those who have had no occasion to look | | 
into it. The Government report places | | 
| the value at £9,500,000. They include fish, | _ 
‘oil, whalebone, furs, and gold. We vis- | | 
/ ited the Treadwell mine, where 240 mills | | 
‘for stamping the ore from the gold are | _ 
running night and day. . Placer mining is [ | 


| tent. Of course the principal industry is ] | 
found in the canning of salmon, there be- | | 
ing forty-seven establishments for the | | 
purpose. Itis estimated that their pro- | | 
duct will make a million cases of canned 
salmon,feach case containing forty-eight 


ns, 


e are fish enough to suffice for 
jes if properly protected by law. 


| 


by the countr 
once for the bet 


i; 


i 


OF FAR-OFF ALASKA | 


| opment of the Country—The Fish In- | | 
correapondence that passed between | 


_ before some 


_had made such 
doctor, in his answer, denies hay- 


eradicating these heathenish cus— 
toms, and his address on this occa- 


/ more schools 


_ queer method in behalf of advane- 


that the most heathenish of tribal 
‘Jaws and customs, which tradition 


speaks of as existing among. the 
tribes. long years ago, and which 


also being carried on to a considerable ex- { | 


ing crimes against the natives even 
vas hen ou aid more brutish than 
| 

the 


| ehurch and to secure appropriations 


_ actions from people who class them- 


On our first page is published the 


Coy. Knapp and Doctor Jackson, 
regarding certain statements on the 


_eustoms of the natives: of Alaska. 
-waich the newspapers quoted 


Dr. 
Jackson with making in an address 
Christain society 
the east. The henious character’ 
ef these reported crimes, and the 
unt: uthfulness of the same, caused 
Gov. Knapp to address a letter to 
Dr. Jackson asking him why. he| 
The 


in| 


allegations. 


ing made the statements in the 
connection in which they were pub- 


lished, and lays the fault toa gar- 
_ bled newspaper account. 

goes on to say that such 
_ were reported to exist in ages past, 


But he 
customs 
but that the establishment of mis- 
sions among the people was fast 


sion was an argument and plea for 
and It 
seems to us that not only Dr. Jack- 
son, but many others representing 
Christain societies and who have] 
visited Alaska and at on-e 
ested themselves-in the welfare 
the natives, have adopted a 


Inissions. 


inter- 
of 
very 


ing the cause of Christianity among 
them. They, in their 
arguments and. pleas for schools 


so-called 


and ‘missions, would have the Goy- 
ernment and the 


Church believe 


were buried with 
observed them, as still existing. to 
this day; and, as in the case of the 
Voorhies articles, the white settlers 
perpetrat- 


the people who 


have been charged with 


traditionary ones of — this) 
people, for no other possible cause 
than to awaken sympathy in the 


for schools and missions. Such 


elves as true christians 


have at 
once cast shame and ignomy 
the white pioneers of Alaskf, and 
inefficiency and neglect of duty up-| 
on the Territorial officials. We are 
glad to nete that Gov Kuapp has 
_ taken the action that he bas in this 
matter, calling for proofs to bear 
out such allegations, and if not true 
demanding an explanation of why 
such statements were made. In so 
doing he hes proved them to be 
false, and bas brought out clear as 
| daylight the true animus of these 
yeople in circulating these regular 
annual stories cf “Autocracies and 
Crimes in Alaska.” We sincerely 
hope that from now on these christ- 
jan people will adopt methods less 


upon 


pusillanimous in character and less 
derogatory in their nature to the 
| growth and welfare of the country 
when making further arguments 
and pleas for schools and missions 
| in Alaska. 


FEAL SSS 


| eeesuemane arrears 


' Correspondence With Dr. Jack- 
son. 


=" 


FExrrRactl FROM ARTICLE. PUILISHED IN 
| pou Free Press :—‘‘An entertaining ad- 
| dress. was given inthe lecture room of 
Westminster Church by Dr. Jackson, 
superintendent\of Presbyterian ni ‘sions 
land ceneral agent of education in Alaska 
Dr. Jackson claims that the country bad 
been systematically misrepresented in 
the newspapers. Witlrits fur interests, 
fisheries, coal, iron, gold and silyer mines j 
forests, etc, it is destined te become a ; 
| 


et aor 


the U. 8. i 
enough in 
a dozen | 
A single 


| source of inighty wealth to 
There was coal and iron 
| Alaska, he said, to build up 
great states like Pennsylvania. 
gold‘mine was yielding $100,000 a month 
; While the climate in the northern and 
| central portions. is extremely rigorous, 
along the southern coast the winters are 
|| Bitrrvitertothore of Kentucky, «rd the : 
summers will compare with those of a 
Minnesota. account of) ‘ a 
the inhabitants was very striking. t 
Along the coust, and even among the ya 
Thlinkets, outside. of the Preshyterian 
missions, a.most apalling state of deere- 
The people are under the 


The speaker’s 


dation exists. 
inflnence of medicine men, who eat the 
flesh of dead people, claiming that: by: so 
doing the spirits of the dead enters. into 


In their religion, they are like’ 
the feticle of Africa, perpetuat- | 
ing(?) the evil spirits and letting the| 
good spirit alone. Female infanticide is | 
practiced as a religious duty. Women 
are held as slaves and are killed at the 
|| will of their lords and masters. Whena 
H building is put up four women are killed 
and put in the post holes on which the 
building rests. Persons suspected of 
Witchcraft are roasted, drowned er burn- 
edalive. All these shocking heathen 
practi¢cs are carried on this day.’’ 
ee as 


them, 
tribes 


' 
' 
\ 


‘jing freely with the 


having 1 


DEAR Sir:—L send you enclosed. 
slip, ent from: the ALasKa Free‘ 
Press, taken from some eastern 
paper, for the purpose of enguring, 
if you are correctly reported, and, 
ifso, to make further enquiries. 
After something more than a year’s 
residence in the Territory, with es= 
ppecial for informetion } 
through agents, policemen, 


fwreilities 
white 
and having 


settlers and miners, 


ORE i 
} personally visited nearly every na- 


and | 


some } 


tive village, sawmill, 
mine in Southeastern Alaska, 


cannery 


of them many times, and 


natives 


CONVEYS: | 
having | 
of 


with me during a portion hy 


& native interpreter, and 
in mind the frightful stories 
IL have beard ever 
\Thave not been able to trace one| 
single authentic case of medicine 


Men, 


travels 


since I came, | 


|men eating the flesh of dead 
or of the practice of female infanti- | 
cide, or women slaves being killed | 
by masters, or of placing murdered | 
women inthe holes of posts on! 
which their buildings rest, cr of 
persons suspected of witchcraft be- | 
{ing roasted, drowned or burned | 
alive, since long before the estab- 
lishment of the first Presbyterian 
mission within the Territory. If] 
these are occurrences of any consid 
erable frequency in Southeastern | 
Alaska, I do not understand why I | 
have not been able to locate some | 
of them. Ihave found traditions | 
lof all these crimes. as. having occur- 

red formerly, and some of the older | 

| people who admit having known. of, 
coming under} 


is | specific ovcurrences 

two of these heads. But they claim- 
‘ed that it was along time ago, and 
} that they had known of no such in- 
stance for many years. Now, doc- 


tor, 1t seems proper for me to en- 
‘quire why did you not inform me 
of the circumstances, times. and 


places of these horrible acts, 1f com- 
mitted within my jurisdiction and 
sinee my advent into the Territory? | 
I feel sure you must believe that I 
desire conscientiously: to discharge 
my duties in the oftice I hold, and| 
that I have the best interests of the| 
Territory at heart. And, if _ nat, 
your duty would be equally plain 
to report to me, and if I failed to 
move heaven and earth to bring! 
about a reformation of the abuses. 
to report me tor the President for 
inefficiency or neglect of duty. 

op feel 60 sure tais. mab yicip is an 


‘aware that 


| supposition that 


pa few days ago, 


hare frequently unis tenthonally. inis- 
’ a and incorr 


Eten to be devs if the 
reports of what you said are accu- 
rate, in the name of truth and de- 
cency, in behalf of justice and right 
and for the welfare cf this long- -suff- 
ering country, {insist that you give 


proofs that will bear out sich alle=| 
gations, or at least that seach defi- | 
nite and detailed statements of the 
facts shall be given that they can} 
be verified or refuted. 

You must be aware that allega- 
tions of degredation and crimes like 
an. be 


these, in language whieh 
construed as alleging that they are 
common even among the adherents, 
of Christian churches, than | 
the Presbyterian, and in 
ence of an organized ¢ivil. govern- 


other 
the 


pres- 


ment with courts of justive’ and all 
to 4) 
Wyn . ] 
adiiinister the laws, and. under. the 
eyes of the officers of the 
sels. stationed in these waters,to say | 


the instrumentalities required 


war ves- | 


nothing of the civilized communi- 
and all} 
through the district—you must. be 


ties scattered here there 


these allegations have a! 


tendency to create eXcitement+ and 
hostility against yourself and. the 
causes you represent. 


Pardon me for proceeding in. the 
you 
made these stafemments—it certainly 


could have 


_ does not seem possible—but T have | 


seen siinilar reports in publication 

before, and if not correct, they 

ought to be corrected. 
T 


t received a circular reorganizing 
school mattersin Alaska, and can-| 
not say that I approve of it, or have 
much hope of educational impreve- 
ment under the system, 

Yours very truly 


Lyman-E Kxaprp. 


DR. JACKSON’S REPLY. 
Sitka, Alaska; Oct. 10, 1890.) 
Hon. Lyman E. Knapp. Gov. of 
Alaska, Dear Srr:—Yotrs of June 
14th, enclosing a report ef a mis- 
sionary address. made by me in 
some eastern church, and copied in 


the Juneau rer Press, was wait- 
ing my return fron: the Arctie ocean 


and consequently was received only ie 


Having learned by A Ye et ihe cal 
uselessness of contradicting newspa- | 
per reports, L have in. recent | 
given them but litte attention. | 


years 
v 


when & friend asks for 
any 
statement. it always gives me pleas- 
ure to make it, . 

Newspaper notices ofan address 


However, 


an eXplanation of particular 


ch 
“even wee: 7 


as at acta 


| Thlinget, Eskimo, ete. 


naturally comes tke 


of a human corpse as one 


not by me. 


| persons accused of witcheraft. 


/ren anc occasional killing of infants 


address thai ( uke up one or | 
tivo pages of space if given in ‘full 
is 1 ecessarily abridged go as to. oc— 
cupy a few lines-or a portion of a} 
column. eo: ‘| 

For instance, the printed slip you | | 
enclose ine can be read in two min- | 
utes; the address of which it is aj. 
75 to.90) min— 


. 


report occupies from 
utes of rapid speaking. Conse- 
quently the report? is 
conipelled to select a few prominent 
points and a few striking ilustra- } - 
out: | 
The 
misleading 
is 
trae in the connection in which it is | 
made, becomes untrue when made. 
without the qualifying elauses of 
the context. ‘This is true lof the. 
slip you enclose me. It is in its| 
important parts a misrepresentation | 
of my address. i 


newspaper 


tions and throw them together 
side of their true connection. 

result is a garbled and 
account, so that a statement that 


E do not know when or where the 
That, 
I have 
made a genera] address during the 
all of the 
of the north. | 
This address, ina general way, | 
has covered the following ground: | | 


address reported was made. 
however, is lmmiaterial, as 


last 13 years in nearly 
more Important cities 


1—A statement of the extent, 

natural phenomena and resources] 

of Alaska. ‘ 
2—The different native tribes, |) 


3—Their customs. and 
systeni—tfetichism. under 


religious 
this head 
account of the 
Concerning theit eating 
of their|)— 
initiatory rites, and biting the flesh | 
of living persons, an account is giv- 
en by Mr. Duncan (published in|, 
my book on Alaska Missions) in 
his earlier experiences. among the| 
Tsimp—Sheans. Also in the letters} 
of other missionaries which I : 


shamans. 


have } 


In connection with their relgious | 


| 
system also comes the account of 
i ieee 


tying up, torturing, burying 
burning and otherwise 


alive, | 
killing of 
That 
all these methods have been prac—|/ 
tic din the past I have no doubt. | || 

Under the head of Customs I re- 
fer to.slavery, the selling of child- 


In every address I distinctly state | 
‘and in late years emphasise. the | 
a these and 
toms $ 
the 


We cus- | 


parry ccna 
and missions, 


the Te rritory liffer, and that what 
is true of one section, is not necess— 
sarily true of all others. 

| Having made these qualifica- 
tions, I go on tu say, that while I 
do not knew itfrom personal obser- 
'vations, yet Lhave good reason to 
believe that the torture and. killing 
of those accused of witchcraft stil 
\exists.in the native settlements so 
felt the 
influence of the mission stations. 
_ The whole picture is the dark 
background to set off both the need 
and the result of schools and mis- 
sions. 

4—I then give an xecount of the 

igrowth:of Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missions—the Pre: byteri- 


remote as not yet to bave 


ans, Friends and Roman Catholics 
and ‘the 
-Moravians, Episcopalians, Sweedish 
‘Lutherans and Catholie 
missions in other portions of the 
Territory. [show that as these 
missions get liold of the natives, 
that the old customs disappear 
the village where the mission:is 


in Southeastern Alaska, 


Roman 


in 
lo- 
vated, and gradually in the neigh- 
boring settlements from contact 
with the mission center. 

Igive the diiiiculties that the| 
government officials have in. at- 
tempting to change these customse— 
thats 


change the religious beliets and. su- 


next toodmpossible ts 


perstitions of a people by lav.—| 
that the most efficient ant natural ! 


wav of eradicating the 


customs of heathenisin is by the es- |) pire at Seattle, Wash., of whom J. H. Christie 


itablishinent of a wiission or govern- 


large: nitive 


f 
c 


lynent school in every 


‘settlement, and thus educating tie! 
peopie out of their old Gu-toins. | 
| ‘Toe whole address is) an aren 

Imeat and plea for schools. At] 


‘the experience of years has. abund- 
| . . 
‘antly proved its usefulness. 


the customs of 


barbarous |, 


| 


| Trusting that the above is a suffi- | 
to 


ext lanation 


cie it enswer and 

your letter of inquiry, T-e:main 

' Yours very truly, 
SUELDON JACKSON. 
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EXPLORING ALASKA. 


———@—______ 


- Work of the Expedition of the Geo- 


| JYou 2 


graphic Society. 


+ (670 


MOUNT ST. ELIAS. 


ABOUT 


Traveling Over Glaciers—Unsuccessful 
Attempts to Ascend the Peak—Living 
Abeve the Lime of Vegetation—The 
Valuable Information Obtained. 

se RN Nal ey 
XPLORATIONS carried on last summer 


$2) in Alaska for the National Geographic 
su, Society, of which Hon, Gardiner G, Hub- 


ing chapter in the year’s record of sci- 
entific and exploration. The work that the ex- 
pedition had planned for itself was to make a 
topographical map of the region between the 


near its h 


| 


Yakutat bay and Mount St. Elias, some sixty | 


miles northwest, and especially to study the 
glaciers and geology of the region. ASrar 


_ reporter called on Mr. I. C. Russell, who was 
_ chief of the expedition, the other day to agcer- 


tain some of the particulars of the trip. 

' “The explorations carried on last summer,” 
said Mr. Russell, ‘‘formed a continuation of the 
work that Ihave had in hand for many years, 


| During this last expedition I was assisted by 


Mr. Mark B, Kerr, also a member of the United 
States geological survey, and by Mr. E. F. 
Hosmer of this city. Seven camp hands were 


was foreman, On account of uncertain health 


| Mr. Hosmer turned back from the first camp, 


and the expedition during the remainder of 
the season consisted of nine men, all told, 
THE START FOR ALASKA, 
‘Preparations for the expedition were com- 
pleted at Seattle about the middle of June, and 
a start was made for Alaska on the 17th. The 


yoyage as far as Sitka was made on an ordi- 
nary excursion steamer plying between Puget 
sound and southern Alaska. On reaching 
Sitka the party was transferred at once to the 


a 


ON THE MARCH. 

U.S.S8. Pinta, Lieut. Com. 0. W. Farenholt, 
United States navy, in command, who had pre- 
viously received instructions from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to take the expediti»1to Yaku- 
tat bay. The governor of Aluska, taking ad- 


~ | vantage of the sailing of the 
| Pinta, went also to vyisif native con- 
‘stituents at Yakutat, The voyage was 


over stormy seas and throughout the passage 
the far-famed Fairweather mountains were hid- 
den from view. The weather continuing stormy 

Yakut t. Farenholt 


take his ve 


| 


| that covered all the lower slopes and the rugged 
character of the glaciers that had to be crossed, 
During nine-tenths of the journey inland the 


(deeply buried by dirt and © stones, 
The: plateau at the southern base | 
of the mountains’ is occupied by one 


| lifted, however, a grand panorama of moun- 


IAS. 

ead a canoe journey had to be ma 
with the assistance of Indians, through rain 
and tog. Not until after reaching the 
west shore of the bay, thirty miles 
inland, did the storm clear away  sufii- 
ciently to reveal the nature of | the 
land to be explored.ga, When the veil of mist 


a 


tains, glaciers, islands and floating fields of ic 
revealed itself to the eager eyes of the @} 
plorers. The party found itself at the base” 

arugged mountain range trending sontheast 
and northwest, separated from the sea by & 
low, densely wooded plateau some thirty mi es 
broad, Yakutat bay divides the table land and 
cuts through the first range of mountains, 
reaching the actual base of the great snow- 
covered peaks beyond. ee 
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THE HUBBARD GLACIER, 
“One of the most interesting excursion 
made from the camp on the shore was a canoe 
trip to an island near the head of Yakutat bay, 
which rises more than a thousand feet above 
the water and furnishes an unobstructed yiew 
of the: encircling mountains, At the immedi- 
ate head of the bay one of the grandest glaciers 
of Alaska, named in honor of Hon. Gardiner’ 
G, Hubbard, president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, comes down to the water and. 
ends in a magnificent line of ice cliffs several 
miles in length and hundreds of feet high, A 
towering snow-covered mountain peak a few 
miles inland, from which this glacier derives 
is snow and ice, was likewise named in his 
onor. ; 


TOWARD MT..8T. ELIAS. agi 

‘(Ags soon as the scientific work of the expedi 
tion was well under way the line of march was | 
taken up toward Mt. St. Elias, with a view of | 
occupying that peak for topographic purposes. | 
The journey inland was found to be extremely | 
difficult on acconnt of the dense vegetation 


way was over creyassed ice, or on glaciers: 
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_IN YAKUTAT BAY. 
e ‘Piedmont glaciers,’ and is a living illus- 


tration of the character of the continental ice— 


iheet that formerly covered all of the New 
ngland states and a large portion of Canada, 


ie great Piedmont glacier of in- 


_vising through a 

in fextent was named | 
n account of the beauty and | 
> flowers that grow every where 
h Tming oasis in the desert of } 


mR AG ih ne PTR 
ice was chosen a 


| FOLLOWING THE GREAT GLACIER. 
‘From Blossom Island the expedition fol- 

lowe up a great glacier, which descends from | 
the western slope of Mount Cook, and found a 
‘pass near its head leading westward, On ac- 
count of the spires and rugged cliffs along this 
“pass it was named ‘Pinnacle pass.’ Its eleva- 
‘tion is about 4,000 feet above the sea, and from 
‘its summit the glaciers flow both east and west. 
nding the western slope, another great 
rreaching far inland to the north of 
nt Cook was reached. This was the larg- 
r of ice discovered and was named in 
ys Wm, H. Seward, to whom we are 


nasa base camp, from which ex- ||_ 
peditions were made to the higher mountains, |} — 


| Elias, as seen from Dome pass. looking north- |, 
| west, 
| about 4,000 feet. 


A TUNNEL IN THE GLACIER. 
d for the purchase of Alaska, 
th Seward glacier another opening, 


named ‘Dome pass, was reached, having also 
‘an eleyation of about 4,000 feet and leading 
westward. Crossing this pass and descending 

another snow slope, still another south- 
“ward floating river of ice was met, which 
derives its snows from the northeast slope of 


t 
Mt, St. Hlias, { 
es | PRYING TO REACH THE SUMMIT. 
ioe route of the explorers led up this 
to the northern base of the immediate 
fe itof Mt. St. Elias. The highest camp 
“was reached on August 21, the twentieth day 
of toil and hardship after leaving Blossom 
Island, The weather had been clear and beauti- 
‘ful for ten days, and there was every prospect 
bee good day’s climb on the morrow. Rising 
‘at3 o'clock on the morning of August 22, what 
‘was believed to be a final ascent was 
‘begun, but after a few hours a heavy snow 
storm broke over the mountains and further 
progress was impossible. A forced march was 
‘made through the snow toa lower camp and, 
storm abated, a second attempt was 

ade to reach the peak, but another snow 
storm more severe than the first was again en- 
countered. During this storm the party was 
separated and I remained alone at the higher 
“camp for six days, while Mr. Kerr was similarly 
isolated at the first. camp, lower down. The 
snow, then over six feet deep, refused to melt 
jently, even during days of bright sun- 
: é, or to freeze at night and forma crust and 
‘it was found impossible to do more work among 
_ thehigh peaks, The attempt to reach the 
‘summit of Mount St. Elias was abandoned and 
the expedition returned to Blossom Island, 
-after living thirty-five days above the snow 
‘line, during which many nights were passed on 
‘the open glacier. Tho expedition returned to 
I alba t bay about the 20th of September and 
ig met by Capt. C. L. Hooper, in command of 
nue steamer Corwin, and he brought 
y back to civilization. 
RESULTS OF THE EXPEDITION 
al and geologic studies of great in- 


The true height 
being 19,500 feet 
int in North America, — 
' been found to 


-who know the wild life of the explorer only as 


A POOL IN THE ICE. 
on account of their ruggedness and the ex- 
tremely low elevation of the summer snows,” 
‘ | OMT. ST. ELIAS. ri 
The illustration at the beginning of the 
article shows the highest peak of all, Mt. St. 


The elevation of the point of view is }/ 
The recent expedition on 
approaching the mountain descended the long 
snow slope in the foreground to beyond the 
end of the cliffs on the right, where a great | 
glacier flows southward, Thence the route led 
up this glacier to an important tributary which 


Joins it from the northwest and drains the snow 


from the northeastern slope of the great pyra- 


_mid forming the summit of St. Elias. 


To the right of St. Elias is Mt. Newton, one 
of the many prominent peaks on the crest of 
the main range. The highest point reached 
by the expedition was just below the divide 
joining St. Elias and Newton and at an eleva- 
tion of 9,000 feet. ‘ 

St, Elias is not an ancient voleano, as its form 
might suggest and has been reported by sea 
captains, who state that they have seen itin 
eruption, but is formed of sedimentary rocks, 
The great pyramid shown in the view here pre- 
sented is really the end of a roof-like ridge 
in which the rocks dip northeast. Its form is 
typical of a large number of lesser mountains 
in the same region. 

This brief sketch will serve to indicate the 
valuable results that have been achieved by the 
first expedition sent into the field by the 
National Geographic Society. 

THE CHIEF OF. THR EXPEDITION. | 

Mr. Russell has been connected with the 
geological suryey since 1880. During a large 
portion of this time he has been engaged in 
exploring the wildest and most desolate por- 
tions, of Utah, Nevada, Oregon and adjacent 
regions of the far west. For three years his 


geologic studies took ' him to Lake |) 
Mono, Cal, and the neighboring High 
Sierra, where living glaciers of great 
interest were discovered and mountain 


peaks climbed, Several of his explorations in 
the west were carried on in the wildest por- 
tions of the country before the advent of rail- 
ways, and were rich in frontier experience and 
adventure. For months of several successive 
years his only companions were two faithful 
frontiersmen, who accompanied him as packer 
and cook, 

Two years ago Mr. Russell accompanied the 
United States coast survey expeditior sent out 
to determine the eastern boundary of Alaska. 
On this trip a voyage was made to the mouth 
of the Yukon and up that river, in a small 
steamer, for 1,500 miles. After leaving the 
steamer a month was spent in poling up the 
river in an open boat in company with miners, 
and in crossing the Chilkoot pass, at its head. 
An account of the journey was given before the 
Geographic Society about a year ago and 
elicited great interest, especially from. those 


fireside travelers, 
Previous to Mr, Russell’s connection with the 


geological survey, as now organized, he was } 
assistant geologist on the Wheeler survey, and 
began his frontier life in New Mexico. Before 
joining the government service as geologist he 


‘was connected as photographer with the United 


States transit of Venus expedition in 1874, and 
in that capacity made a voyage around the 
world. At the time of the transit’ he was sta- 
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The Bear Arrives Fromt 
| North. 


Stormy Weather in Behring : 
Sea. : 


Difficulty of Landing on the Seal 
Islands—No Poachers 
Seen. 


The United States reyenue steamer 
Bear, Captain M. A. Healy commanding, 
returned to port yesterday twelve days 
from Behring sea, atter a seven months’ 
cruise in the Arctic ocean and Behring |, 
sea. Twelve thousand miles have been |} - 
gone over by the Bear this past season 
and more boisterous and adverse weather 
encountered than on any previous voyage 
made by Captain Healy for the past ten 
years. During the entire seven months 
only sixteen days of actually fine weather 
were recorded. 

The Bear left Oonalaska on November 
17th and endeavored to reach the Seal 
islands, but owing to a furious northwest- 
erly gale, during which the vessel made 
only fifty miles in twenty-four hours, Cap- 
tain Healy determined to leaye Behring | 
sea, and on the 18th the Bear passed’ out 
into the Pacific ocean. fie ; 

The winter season had commenced early 
at Oonalaska, very heavy snowtalls occur- 
ring at the commencement of Noyember, 
with furious gales from the northeast and | 
northwest. Other than the usual eruption 
of smoke and steam at Bogoslov island |. 
none of the volcanoes around the Aleutian | 
archipelago have been in any way. active |) 
since the winter of 1889, The following is || 
an account of the Bear’s last cruise in the 
Behring sea: A He 

On October 22d, after a run of thirty-one 
hours, the Bear arrived at the island of 
St. George. Her officers and men were on 
the qui vive 4nd a very bright lookout 
was maintained for the two marauding 
schooners that were alleged to be on the 
way to the Seal islands from Victoria. A 
heavy swell was rolling on the beach off 
the village, rendering a landing impos- 
sible, and the vessel was headea for St. 
Paul island. There, on October 23d, a 
landing was effected, and it was found 
that with but few exceptions al] the natives! - 
were suffering from an ‘attack of the’ 
grippe. The wind proving favorable on 
the 24th Southwest bay, on St. George’s 
Jsland, was reached and commiunieation 
had with the residents. 

On the night of the 25th the officer of 
the watch observed, a schooner heading 
south, but despite the fact that the Bear 
was put to full speed, steaming around 
Sc. George island all through the night, | 
and across to St. Paul, no vessel could be 
seen. The probabilities are that. the 
schooner waz one of the whaling vessels || 
outward bound from the Arctic, : 
_ From October 26th until Noyember 11th 
the Bear's cruise was maintained between. 
the twoislands. On many days the heavy 
weather compelled her to anchor at either | 

of St. Paul island or South- 


west b 


loff islands are thirty-six miles 
L her, St. George lying north- 
west three-quarters west irom St. Paul. 
| At the island of St. Paul there are three 
rookeries, two in the immediate vicinity 
‘ot the village and one at the northeast 
end of theisland, which is the largest re- 
sort of the seals. A vessel approaching the 
cookeries near the village must necessarily 
be seen, and eyen if not visible, under 
| cover of a fog or darkness, it would be im- 
possible for such frail boats as the, poach- 
ers’ schooners carry to land through the 
heavy surf and combing wayes. that ru 
‘over the rocky beach during an adverse 
wind. With the wind from any point ex- 
cepting east-northeast, north to north- 
west,.no landing is possible at either rook- 
ery or village. At the northeast point 
protection by anchorage is afforded from 
any breeze ranging from east-southeast to 
south southwest. Strong winds from 
@ist or southwest sends a combing sur! 
along the beach, preventing 2 boat land- 


ing, although a slight lee may be had jor | 


a vessel. : 

With strong shifting winds from any 
uarter the surt runs at all beach points 
or several days, and eyen if the wind be 

fair, so as to enable anchorage off any 
landing, the surf raised by the gales of the 
previous days will preciude any boating. 
A guard of natives stationed at this point 
in telepnonic¢ communication with the 


village would, with assistance. repel any | 
raiders within an hour after their boats | 


leave the vessel’s side. ; f 

Tutning now to St. George’s island it 
will be seen that similar conditions of the 
elements protect the rookeries. Near the 
village are two resorts, while that at 
Southwest bay is protected by the heavy 
surf that exists during the prevalence oi 
winds from any quarter except north- 
northeast. Indeed jhe chances of landing 
at any point on St. George island are tew 

and far between. The contour of the land 
is such that no’ matter how calm the sea 

or fine the day, there is always a ground 
swell and surfrunning on the beach, and 
landing py boats is not considered by the 

_ most experienced men to be actually sate, 
except under very careful handling. 

To attempt a raid at this season of the 
year when the prevailing winds are from 
the north, northwest and northeast, all 
operating against the scheme, would not 
only be a loss of time, but also a project 
that no sensible. man whois acquainted 


With the elements that exist in the Behring | 


| Sea in the fal would undertake. : 

From the middle of September until 
early in November there are no seals'to be 
seen between the two islands. The old 
| and young seldom go into the sea beyond 
the line of surf and breakers, and it is not 
until the exodus of the old bulls begins in 
Noyember that in the waters between the 
islands.and the passes of the Aleutian 
-archipelago any of the animals are visible. 

To these facts may be added the disad- 
yantages that attend cruising in the vicin- 
‘ity of these islands. Scarcely a day of 
‘continued brightness, heavy fogs, frequeut 
rain, snow and hail storms, with a tem- 
perature seldom above 35 degrees, a dense, 
moist, cold atmosphere that penetrates 
through the heaviest clothing and chills 
to the bone are the. elemental conditions 
that are.to be found during the fall and 
winter months. These conditions, com- 
bined with the thick darkness that is gen- 
eral at this season in the Arctic, combine 
to render navigation amid unsurveyed lo- 
calities very dangerous. When these facts 
are taken into consideration it will be 
seen that the possibility of a raid by 
poachers is remote. — 
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THE SOCIAL CLUBS... 


———- 


onducts_ 
3 Travel Clul 
er attractive and 


were: ’ 


B. Sperry, Dr. Charles Allen, Dr, C.F. Rand, 
Mr, and Mrs, Taylor, Prof. Charles J. Toof, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kimberly, of Wisconsin; Mr. and Mrs. 


Mr. and Miss Shaw, of Buffalo; Mrs. 8. ©. Davis, 
Mr. Kaiser, Mr. Casswell, Mrs. and Miss Stow, 
of Wisconsin; Mr. Stewart, Mr. W. H. Coe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Weston Flint, Prof. J. W, Chickering, 
Mrz. G. C. Pickett, Mrs. and Miss Pratt. of Min- 
nesotta; Miss Margaret Cole, Mrs. E. M.S. Mar- 
ble, Mrs. Imogen Sykes, Miss Caroline Ransom, 
Mrs. Morrell, Mrs. Lucy Leggett, Mr; and Mrs. 
J.D. Croissant, Mrs. Joanna Turner, Mrs, and 
Miss Gist, Miss Eliza Ward, Lieut. Dickens, Miss 
Quinn, Mr. and Mrs. Halley, Mr. Ralph Lynch, 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. and Mrs. O. F. Presbrey. 
Mrs. and Miss Thomas, Mrs. C. W. Smiley. Mr. W. 
J. Colton, of Virginia; Miss Florence Kilpatrick 
Miss Lillian Cleveland, Miss Annie Cooyer, of 
Pennsylvania: Mr.. and Mrs. A. F, Hartman, 
Judge Riley, Mrs. J. Hyde, Miss Georgia Snow 
Judge J.J. Hayden. and Mrs. Haynes. 
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Have Almost Totally Exterminated 
a Great and Lucrative Industry. 


| 
! 


Mr, Sheldon Jackson, a Government 
Agent, Just Returned from Alaska, 
Gives His Views in a Vigorous Manner— 
Condition of the Alaskan Natives. 


Mr. Sheldon Jackson, who was last 
spring appdinted United States general 
agent of education for Alaska, having 
completed his labors, has returned to 
Washington and reported to Secretary 
Noble for assignment in the Bureau of 
Education. Mr. Jackson, in conjunction 
with his mission for the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, was also an agent for the Census Ba- 
reau in the capacity of enumerator. Soon 
after his appointment he started for 
Alaska, and since that time has directed 
his attention principally to a thorough 
examination of the condition of the na- 
tives—their modes of living, education, 
&c. He willsoon begin the preparation 
of areporton these subjects which it is 
believed will be one of the most valuable 
documents of its kind ever submitted to 
the Government on the condition and 
needs of the Alaskan Territory. 


cutter Bear four months. which enabled 
him to get at the heretofore inaccessible 
}portions of Alaska and to secure valuable 
/ statistics respecting the number of _na- 
| tives now there. On the voyage the Bear 
} reached a point as far north as Point 
Barrow, where Mr. Jackson established a 
school under the supervision of the United 
States, and which he suys is the northern- 


‘}\ most school in North America. 


While he was chiefly interested in the 
subjects enumerated, Mr. Johnson also 


| studied the fur-seal fisheries, He is very 


emphatic in his denunciation of the illegal 
actions of the British poachers, and the 
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i). Prof. ©. A. Kenaston, Mr. A. W. Kenaston 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Blount, Mr. and. Mrs. AL 


DECEMBER, 8, 1890, 


PROMPT ACTION IS NECESSARY 


Mr. Jacksou was on board the revenue | 


S \t 
Reon Eract with the United States, agreeing 
| to pay equivalently $1,000,000 annually for 
'the privilege of taking 60,000 skins, but 
| were unable to take more than 21,000, 
| while the British poachers, swarming the 
_waters in open defiance of our revenue 
| cutters and the laws of the United States, 
illegally and indiscriminately captured 
Tore than 50,000 seals. ‘This number, 
| however, only represents about one-fifth 
of their actual plunder, for while in an 
- |endeayor to capture them under water 
, | the poachers killed more than 200,000 seals 
| which they could not bring to the surface. 


morrow evening Dr. J, F. Croissant will | The officers of the Bear, very often with- 


out orders or authority, were powerless to 


| servations of atour through Scotland.” | do anything to prevent the destruction of 
| Among those present on Monday night | the seals, and the poachers in sheer de- 


| fiance of their presence continued the 
destructive work as long as there was 
anything in sight, until there are very few 
live seals remaining. They indiscrimi- 
nately killed, in or out of the catching 


R, I. Thompson, Mrs. Dean, of Clifton’ Springs: season, and female seals were treated with 


no more consideration than the males. 
| Young seals scarcely able to take care of 
themselves in the water were maliciously 
| killed. They were not taken from the 
| rookeries by the poachers as demanded by 
| the contract of a legitimate company, pay- 
|Ing enormously for the privilege; but 

were killed by carbines directed by Indians 
|, In canoes, under the protection of Huglish 

cruisers. It is absolutely necessary 
;that the | United States should 


send her navy. into those waters 
| to seize every English poaching 


| vessel found within the three-mile limit 
illegally killing off the remaining seals, 
| Three years ago the rookeries at this 
season of the year were black with breed- 
ing seals, while now there are scarcely any 
on them, and if nothing is done to protect 
the seals the industry inalittle more than 
a year will have been totally exterminated. 
It may appear strange, but it is neverthe— 
less true, that young seals, soon after their 
| birth, if put in the water, will drown just 
like any other animal naturally thriving 
on terra firma, 
“T noticed that Secretary Blaine, in the 
recent correspondence with Lord Salisbury 


THE PUR SEAL THIEVES | to tne tact cnat the iogiish: Government 


exercised an exclusive monopoly of the 
pearl industry on the Pearl Islands, off the 
coast of India. How-long do you suppose 
they would allow the United States or any 
| other intruder to reap the benefits of that 
| industry? : 
| “Only long enough,” he concluded, ‘for 
| them to dispatch their big cruisers to those 
waters and seize and hold for damages 
every poaching vessel found reaping the 
benefits of their monopoly.” 
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DECEMBER 27, 1890. 


| OFFERS TO BUY ALASKA 


|| Will Plank Down $14,000,000 in Gold 
| for the Far-off Dominion. 


| crea 


DELEGATE CARROLL'S PROJECT 


- Y 


This, However, Is Conditioned Upon Con- 
gress’ Refusal or Failure to Grant the 
Territory the Rights Which It So Much 
Needs—An Interesting Talk, 


' 

Capt. James Carroll, of Sitka, Alaska, 
agenialson of Erin, who has prospered 
amazingly in mining in that far-away> 
corner of the country—so far away that 
the ayerage citizen hardly realizes that it 
belongs to Uncle Sam—was seen at the 
Shoreham last night. He isa thorough- 
‘going man of business and proceeded to 
give THE Post man an interesting state- | 
ment of facts conuected with his presence 
-in Washington. 
| “I am here,’’ he said, ‘by authority of 


our Territorial convention, held at Jun- 
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and almost unlimited sources of wealth, | 
without a Single voice to plead for its wel- 
fare in the halls of national legislation, 
Perhaps few people realize that the value 
of our products last year—our seals, gold, 
fish, and furs—aggregated $10,000,000. 
 “Butif Congress denies us a Delegate- 
there are other things which it should 
grant as a matter of simple justice and to 
relieve the people of grievances which are 
fast growing intolerable. In the first 
Jace, the country is practically without 
a The settlers can’t get title to a foot 
! of land, not even the lots upon which they 
‘have built houses. Nota stick of timber 
‘ean be cut, and-it is a magnificently | 
wooded region, without trespass and in- 
| fraction of the United States statute. 
| When J left homesuits were being brought | 
on the part of the Government for timber 
| depredations. 
|. “Mining is our chief industry, and wood 
is absolutely necessary to such operations. 
A great hardship in this connection is that 
there isno appeal or writ of error to be 
; obtained from the Territorial court except 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We need minor tribunals, courts of appeal, 
fan municipal courts, like those that are 
‘extended to every other section of the 
' Union, If an official arrests a man say in 
the western part of Alaska, the only way 
he Gan get him to trialis by taking him 


\ 


‘The First’Presbyterian church in Sitka, 
Alaska, now numbers 300 native mem- 
bers. ‘The Second Presbyterian church 
in the same place has now been organ- 
ized, It‘has eleven members.and is for 
white people. _The sermons in the native 
church are in ‘the Thlinket language; in 
the other church in the English. The 
only Protestant mission in Alaska before 
the United States bought the territory 
was that of the Lutheran church sup- 
ported by the Russian government. This 
one station «was established «in 1845 at 
Sitka, not for the natives, but for the 
Swedes, Firlanders and Germans in the 
employ of the Russian-American Fur 
company. Its support was withdrawn 
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| the minister returned to Europe. Then 
the meetings ceased. After this great 
| country had ‘become a,part of.our own 
nation ten ‘long years passed before 


fon its evangelization. In August of 
| 1877 the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., 
| of the Presbyterian church, visited Al- 
_aska and planted the first mission at 
Fort Wrangle. 


Through his instrumentality largely 


and ‘with but:one-or two exceptions have 
followed the wise plan of settling re- 
' moteély from. each:other that each might 
work with the best advantage without 
interfering with the work of others or 


in every town there are a dozen or more 
saloons all driving a brisk trade. It would 


eve gz 
people the 
overnment, wun- 
defects of the 
stem, Which works useless hard- 


when the transfer was made in 1867, and | 


America’s Christians took up.the work | 


fi 
e.. The second. 
; Bogosloy, became 
pate 8 in some. Y sh dd convulsion the 
[Handspit, ae had connected the two parts 
- || of the island was submerxed and one crater 
was separated from thé other by several 
fathoms of wuter. It is thought that during 
this convulsion. changes occurred in New 
Bogoslov below the wuter line; that fissures 
were /opened, through which volumes of 
Water made their way into the caldron 
withm, ‘Dbhis accounts for the immense 
quantities of steam which the officers of the | 
ttush saw escaping from the crater ata dis- 
tance of fully gixty miles: 

Of the two craters, Bogoslov offered the 
most interesting field of study to the officers 
ofthe Rush. They ascertained the crater to 

be only 200 feet above the sea level, The 
‘peak had disappeured in the gaping hoie. | 
Along the sides of the voleano lurge deposits 
of lava, pumice, ashes and volcano rock were 
seen. brom fissures on the level earth springs 
0” bowing sulpur arose to the heights of from 
seven to ten feed. 

he officers planned an ascent to the era: | 
ter—a hazardous ieat—which could only be| 
attempted when a favorable wind carried the |, 
sifting volumes of sulphurous steam in a |) 
singie direction, When near. the month of |i 
the crater the footfalls of the officers wer 
echoed within the voleano. On peeping over 
the edze of the mouth an impressive sight 
was witnessed, Steam in endiess quantities | 
rushed up from unknown depths, and rum- 
bling, bnbbling noises, like that of thunder, 
were heard, ‘lhe air was impregnated with 
sulphur, and near the crater one could 
breathe only with difficulty. 

Une of the most novel discoveries in con- 
nection with the ascent was’ that the ocean 
birds used tle volcano island as a natural in- | 
cubator for their young. 'Thousandsof gulls | 
_flew away at the approach of the Rush. They 
| { lett behind them, along the sides of the yol-| 

cano, eggs in all stages of development. 

I 
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six different .denominations are now en- | 
gaged in this work among the natives,| 


perplexing the natives with their differ- | 


ences. Thus the Presbyterians having 
entered first and established their posts 
in the “‘thirty mile strip” (as this south- 
be far better to grant what our convention | eastern portion of the territory is called) | 
pants DS aie se i gies seas law S¢ | have now six important stations within 
that some revenue cauld be raised for 1oca ANTE ORE: 3 
_improvements and the business regulated. this district. And it has been. unentered | 
“Tn allthese matters we are only de- | by any others except the Friends, who 
manding what is accorded as ya matter of | have a mission.on Douglass Island. The 
pene in ig bate He eae section where the | Methodists have taken up Oonalaska and 
pa shtnaica Mie wee’ the most marked | Unga; the Baptists, Kodiak and Afog- 
strides in the past ten years. Just that |mak; the Episcopal.church has a station 
pre ase I Sik t line os eas acon Pee on the Yukon-river at Anvik; the Swed 
Sound, and only touched a ree places |; see : i 
‘on Alaskan Eel, Now the boats stop at ish Missionary society has two posts 
hire than thirty places. one at Yakutat, the other north of St. 
“Men years ago there were only a few Michael’s, at Unalaklik; while the Mo- 
andred whites in all the country; now ravians have their Bethel on the Kuskok- 
there are 10,000. unheau ere ar : aa 
Hagetets 0d people, aud ibis the seat of the, Vim nd their Carmel on the Nushagak 
greatest single mining industry in the Tiver. In addition to these there is the 
‘world. Near by isthe famous Treadwell New Metlakahtla, Mr. Duncan’s mission, 
‘gold mines with 240 stamp mills, crushing 
| 600 tons of ore a day, a daily output of at 
| leaSt $2,400. Silver veins of great promise 
have recently been struck and other rich 
| minerals are known to abound. ‘The na- 
tive population is well behaved and in- 
dustrious. Weemploy them in the mines 
and they give excellent service, each In- 
dian getting $2 per diem.” | } 
} “Have you received any encouragement 
that the memorial adopted by the con- 
‘vention will he adopted?” 
. “All the Congressmen w , 
seem very favorable to granting our 
ts. They can’t help but, admit the 
of ourclaims. It we had as faira 
ur brethren everywhere else you 
- Alaska take on one of the 
rt of pooms, Nobody wants to 
> a country where he has no 
‘that of a squatter. We 
ei ie southeast, 


ith whom I have | 


removed from British Columbia, and a 


Church of England mission at Nuklu- | 
kahyet, on the Yukon river, making a| 
total of eighteen Protestant mission sta- 
tions established in Alaska in less than’ 

twelve years.—Christian at Work. 


————__——_-+®& 


EGGS HATCHED BY A VOLCANO 


ef Bogoslov’s Crater. 
\San Franeisco Chronicle.) 
From the region of ice and snow, and 


poachers and smugglers, the cutter Rush 
Her half dozen guns were, 
z been fired on 
idea with the | 
But she brought interest- | 


came yesterday. : 
in prime condition, not hayin 
the trip, and her hold was not 
|| spoils of seizure. 
i ing news: 


Siow the Sea Galls Utilize the Warm Sides 


The most interesting result of the trip of 
the Rush was a visit paid by the officers to} 
|) Bogoslov Island, where is the famous vol- 
+) cano of that name. by gonversation with one 
y | oi the officers an intevesting resume was ob- || 
| tained of the discoveries and data gleaned by 

i the visit. Bogoslov is sixty miles west south-| 
iiwest. of Bonalaskas it originally. consisted of}, 


Kansas Socrety.—H. Alma Penrose sends the 
following report of the ‘‘ Little Helpers :’’ ‘“There 
are now eleven Bands in Kansas Yearly Meeting, 
with a membership of almost two hundred—nearly 
two hundred children that are being trained in the 
school of Christ, and being benefited intellectually, 
because they are receiving information concerning 
their own land and people, also the customs of : 
other lands and other people; and being benefited | 
morally and spiritually in giving, praying and 
thinking for others. 

Elwood Weesner writes they need more help, | 
which they hope to have in the spring, as the fam- | 

ily is growing larger. We are pleased to know 
that parents are becoming more willing to intrust 
their children to the care of those at the Home. 


He says Oregon Friends have just sent them a bar- 
rel of dry goods and nine boxes of dried fruit, be-_ 
sides $24.25 in money. Were it not for help re-| 
ceived outside of what our yearly meeting gives, | 
the mission could not be sustained. 

Let us double our diligence and do with our) 


might what our hands find to do. Those opening a 
field of labor have more to contend with than one 
can understand; may our penny a week and prayer 
be given with willing hand and heart. | 
| Francis A.Wright has returned from Alaska, and 
| estimates the cost of establishing a cannery there at 
) about $22,350. He says the people can not get 
steady employment without working seven days in 
the week, which the Christians decline doing, and 
it is important that work be furnished through 
Christian agencies, that those desiring to maintain 
their newly acquired principles may have the oppor-| 
tunity. The yearly meeting’s committee has issued 
a pamphlet stating the result of his visit, and all 
desiring full particulars on the subject can obtain 
it by addressing him, or Dr. Coffin, Lawrence, | 


of 
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16th, at 8 o'clock. 


All are cordially invited. Come! 


The Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., who has 
spent a number of months during this year in 
arduous travel, through the Arctic regions of 
| Alaska, has returned to his home in Washington. 

It was our privilege a few days since to confer 

with this untiring and indefatigable promoter of 
| Christianity and civilization in the far away 
‘eorner lot” of our vast country. He comes 
back from Alaska with a mind and heart full of 
interest in the strange people whom he has visited. 
. We are very much mistaken if his thrilling 

accounts do not stir Christian hearts to inaugu- 

rate extensive efforts for extending the Gospel 

among the Alaskan natives. It is hard to imagine 
. a people who more than these need the truth as it 
| is in Jesus Christ. They are anxious to welcome 
the missionaries, while to the trader, in one case at 
least, they refused a landing, because in his cargo 
there was the deadly whiskey, which made them 
crazy and idle. 

Arrangements have been made by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, to have Dr. Sheldon Jackson 
give an account of his recent trip through 
Alaska, on Tuesday evening, December 16th, 
St. Paul’s Reformed Episcopal Church, on Chest- 
nut Street, near Twenty-second Street, Philadel- 
phia. All who can arrange should be in attend- 
ance at this meeting, and hear this wonderful man 


on a Sapient of such soul-stirring interest. 
om —FEpiscopal Beran der 


FROM +THE® -PULPIT.. 


Rev. Suetpon Jackson, D. D., will give | sift ad apa ve meat | 
lam account of his arduous travelepeqm@ring |e ass teh ease 
the past seven months, through the Arctic |tiesss:comstry teriovaliy. "it 1:20 
regions of Alaska, in St. Paul's Reformed ive gunecnee wee ae 
Episcopal Church, Chestnut St., near 22d |i tates, (vet, paving gold mines, | 


St on Tuesday Evening, next, December it is the country where there should be f 
-5 


The Lecture will be of thrilling and soul- 
stirring interest to all interested in the | tives.” iho teqiimeux naiaber one-hattot | 


civilization and evangelization of Alaska. 


be a, loug now a part of t 
States, is. practically. a foreign land. *, 
then introduced the Rey. Sheldon Jackson, | 
| D.D,,a minister of the Presbyterian Chureh, { 

an agent of the Government at Washington, 


elling over Adaska. 
| ‘The Rey. Dr. Jackson in beginn! 
address said that to speak of that cou 


no real impression, Public sentiment ha iy 
formed an erroneous impression of Alaska, 


miles from east to west, and from north 
south 1400 miles. It is a great land 
natural phenomena; 10 volcanoes are 


spring region of the country, and its mate- if : 
rial resources are also, great. It ha th 


terests undeveloped, It has the larges 
ery interest of the United States 


| ture wealth to the United States. At Si 
| the average winter temperature for 46 — 
has beer that of Richmond, Virginia. 
Northern and Central Alaska is the 
climate. Itis argued that any people 
live in a worthless country like Alaska 
not fitto be saved. In the northern a 
central portions there will probably ne 
be a large white population. In the sou 
eastern section are three kinds of peo 
This section, which comes down in a pa 
handle, isa thirty mile strip, occupied by t 


the entire population of Alaska, and in 
interior are the North American Tna 
| proper. The difference is in the lang 
and nationality; they are all similar in re- | 
ligious beliet, which is that of a devil w Tt 

ship, the fetishism of Atrica, All commo 
occurrences they ascribe to something out 
side themselves; if successful in hunting, 
good spirit has given it, and if they ar 
sick it is duetoan evil spirit. They thin 
that evil spirits have not only brought dis. 
asters, but spend. their time - yi 
to bring more evils. This’ has giv 
pee to the medicine man, who is 
'go-between, between evil and the perso: 
| You pay him his fee, and he sends out t se 
what evil spirits are abroad. ‘This has 
brought the entire population into spiri al 
slavery. The medicine men are the money I 
men, and practically the rulers. This also. 
j glves rise to witchcraft, and that to t 
| ment. For 32 years Dr. ‘Jackson was a mis 


frontiers, and met with every cl: « 
American people. He never met @ peop: 


those of Alaska. For ten years” after th 
purchase of Alaska not a single Chure or | 
missionary society had doneanything the) 
God gives the Christian Church the high pr 
ilege of standing shoulder to shoulder 
Christin converting the world. When thi fl 
| missionary settled there the people > 
God their hearts, An old chiefgave up a: 


come to Christ. The Presbyterian Ch 
was the first to start the work there, Although 
only ten years old, it has seven miss 
and four churches, with 70 to 80 commu 
ceants in each. One in Sitka hay s 860. 
next denomination to take up t ne work | 


sent a imeinnaee first to St. Mich 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has chose 
the Aleutian Islands as their station, : 

the Baptists are established on two 
islands. The Koman Catholic Church 
since established five missions there, — 
Church of England ‘has established th 


them over to the Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Many of the stations 
have but one maila year. Two missionaries 
have been sent out from Sweden to help 
evangelize Alaska. Dr, Jackson then re- 
lated his experience In the Arctic -Tegion of 
Alaska, and said that every year whalers 
are lost in the ice. The population alon 
the Arctic coast are on the verge of starva- 
‘| tion. They formerly had acomfortable food 
supply trom whales ‘and walruses, but the 
i: now. The only 
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; | ue a od Ts ment of the Sacramento river and consolidation | i 
Aq poster aq 04 OOGSES satay Tc Latte Sates ne the rs Slates reyenue marine with the / 
¥ Ae oat @ lars) - ; | nited States navi. ‘ aa 
a0} “UOUITIIAOE) *S 18 by x ‘OOELE YoRer In another memorial the interstate commerce Hp Ay 
oy} yunouB si} wWodt aul Pad: o"uL commission was asked to consider what the cham- ey 
4 He “yeok qsay oy} TOF sosuadxe ery ok ber of commerce thinks is unlawful indiscrimin- : 
Ajqussod Sue adxa 104j0 ayy “0008$ ation and Violation of the long and short hanl ; = 
. ¢ qnoqe oq [LAA ssa Ree t Sut section in the railroad law, It is set forth that tea « y 
OOOF paddre [jE sSurpymq Aaessooou ur can be shipped from Japan or China to any trans- Fa 
qynoqge oq, Ayoyeulrx’ le a . 10 ue Sul]foavay « Continental point by steamer and rail for 114 cents a 
: 19 JO J800 OY, ‘Sesyodxe 194}0 P § ens Per pound, while it costs 3 cents per pound to ship iy 
“ats Ae anbesuoo ul ‘Suraurdeq de tea from San Francisco to Eastern points, Asa : 
‘Surpymq jo eis i on au yo eyo eT7L | consequence, while this port should be the main |- ‘ 
; » : ULY BI distributing point of Japan and China produets, py 
ysoqvor3 ec: UES : PI . “peg uS1910} the railroad charges make it otherwise. a 
‘ The chamber also decided to call the subject of c ye 
I uoneys WOTSsTUr 4saAty Syr jo jaoddns si WA an Alaskan survey to the attention of congress, F es 
oq} Ul . aaa ty eC ne and to point out the fact that in many localities et’ 
Soe AT APS Sa my ao ; Where the salmon business is carried on in Alaska i 
“TT i uo survey has ever heen made, . 
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Oist Congress, 
2d Séssion. ~ 
H.R. 13462. 
a) Lee) ME = 
Il] THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
2 Wan of pipaey be printed. 
Referred to the Committee on ana ordered t 
AMENDMENT 
be proposed by Mr to the bill (H.R.13462) making 
Intenged to be p 2 \ ae : 


j \ 2 21 is- 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the f 
cal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hunared and ninety-two, and 


for other purposes, viz: Insert the following: 


1 For the introduction of the domesticated reindeer into Alaska and 
2 their propagation, as a means of relief for the famishiug Eskimo, 
’ : 
: eo i , m 
5 twehty~five thousand dollars, to be immediately available, and to b 


# expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Intwerior 
+ * 
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The committee have invited 
| A number of 
Alaska’s Oldest, Pioneers 
To Give Their Reminiscences. 


A GRATEFUL COLLATION 


Of the Evening. 


MISS RHODA LEE. 


Will be a Prominent Feature 


GOLD DUST, 


Anes fies PRESS PRINT, JUNEAU, ALASKA. 
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Mineralosy. 


SILVER, 
QUARTZ, 
CASSIAR, 
SHUCK, 
SUM DUM, 
YUKON, | 
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QPehalt of the Committee of Foreign’ Missions 

| of the Reformed Episcopal Chureh, the undersigned 

in |“ppointed by its Executive Contes: beg leave 
to make the statement and appeal following : 

As is well known, for some time past there has 
been developing sentiment favorable to our Church 
undertaking, in some foreign and unoccupied field, 
the work of establishing and sustaining a mission 
station. Recognizing the growth of thissentiment, 
the Executive Committee of the Foreign Mission- 
ary Committee,at various meetings, held since the 
last General Council, gave the subject careful con- 
sideration. 

The result of these various conferences was, that 
after considering several fields for missionary effort, 
Alaska, with ifs immense territory and Gospel 
destitution, presented special claims uponus. With 
a view of ascéttaining what unoccupied fields of 
good promise there were in that country, a Com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of Bishop James 
A. Latané, D. D., and Rev. H. S. Hoffman, D. 

| D., to visit the national authorities at Washington, 
D.C. The Commissioner having in charge the 
Bureau of Education, extended marked courtesies 
to the Committee and evinced great interest in our 
Chureh embarking upon missionary work in Alaska. 
Attention was Rael to several promising centres 
of population that were as yet untouched by any 
other denomination of Christians. Much valuable 
information was given as to how other churches 
were establishing stations in various sections of 
*| Alaska’s immense territory. 

‘The Department agreed to extend to any mis 
station that our Church might startthere 
and protection of the Gorcranient. And to aid in 
the education and civilization of the Alaskan natives, 
there was the generous proffer made by the Gov- 
ernment authorities to our Committee of an appro- 
priation of $1000 towards buildings and $1000 
annually toward the current expenses in connection 
with such station that we might-establish. 

When it became known that so liberal an offer 
was made by the U. 8. Government, Miss Harriet 
S. Benson made a formal proposition to the Execu- 
tive Committee that she would be willing, through 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, to give 
one-half the remaining expenses both in connection 
with starting and sustaining a missionary station 
in Alaska, provided the other members of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church would raise the 
remaining half of the said expenses. 

After further consideration of the matter, it was 
decided by the Executive Committee, that, in the 
event of the majority of the other members of the 
Foreign Missionary Committee agreeing thereto, 
the offers of the United States Government should 
be accepted, that we gratefully accept Miss Ben- 
son’s proposition and promise to meet its conditions 
and that immediate steps be taken toward establish- 

_ ling, under the auspices of our Church, a mission 
en, |station in Alaska. The matter being thusreferred 
truth | to the other members of the Committee: there were 
har-| returned affirmative amswers from a very large 

_ |majority, And thus our Church became committed 
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sire | only practical outcome of the current discussi 

bat on Christian union, has been the recognition t 

-|there was a gener te agreement on the: Seriptu 

yer ereeds, and sacraments, and a disagreement on 
“aie matter of the Historic Episcopate, so-called. 

ule| This may be largely because these two g 
as principles of continuity and development 

bv allowed to work iii antavonism rather than in } 
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BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


A Proclamation. 


~~? + 


HE following provisions of the laws of the United States are hereby 
published for the information of all concerned. 

Section 1956, Revised Statutes, Chapter 3, Title 23, enacts that: ‘No 
person shall kill any otter, mink, marten, sable, or fur seal, or other fur- 
bearing animal within the limits of Alaska Territory, or in the waters thereof; 
and every person guilty thereof, shall, for each offence, be fined not less 
than two hundred nor more than one thousand Dollars, or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both, and all vessels, their tackle, apparel, furnt- 
ture and cargo, found engaged in violation of this Section shall be forfeited, 
but the Secretary of the Treasury shall have power to authorize the killing 
of any such mink, marten, sable or other fur-bearing animal, except fur seals, 
under such regulations as he may prescribe, and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to prevent the killing of any fur seal, and to provide for the exe- 


cution of the provisions of this section until it is otherwise provided by law, ° 


nor shall he grant any special privileges under this Section.” 
Bs if # # 5 : 

Section 3 of the act entitled ‘““An Act to provide for the protection of 
the salmon fisheries of Alaska” approved March 2, 1889, provides that: 

“Section 3. That Section 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby declared to include and apply to all the dominion of the 
United States in the waters of Behring Sea, and it shall be the duty of the 
President at a timely season in each year to issue his proclamation, and 
cause the same to be published for one month at least in one newspaper (if 
any such there be) published at each United States port of entry on the 
Pacific coast, warning all persons against entering such waters for the 
purpose of violating the provisions of said section, and he shall also cause 
one or more vessels of the United States to diligently cruise said waters 
and arrest all persons and seize all vessels found to be or to have been 
engaged in any violation of the laws of the United States therein.” 

Now, therefore, I, Bensamin Harrison, President of the United States, 
pursuant to the above recited statutes, hereby warn all persons against 
entering the waters of Behring Sea within the dominion of the United 
States, for the purpose of violating the provisions of said section 1956, 
Revised Statutes; and I hereby proclaim, that all persons found to be, or 
have been engaged in any violation of the laws of the United States, in 
said waters, will be arrested and punished as above provided, and that all 
vessels so employed, their tackle, apparel, furniture and cargoes will be 
seized and forfeited. 

Gn testimony whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, this fifteenth day of March 


[ SEAL. | one thousand eight hundred and ninety, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the one hundred and four- 
teenth. 


BENJ HARRISON 


By the President : 
JAMES G. BLAINE 
Secretary of State. 
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NEWS OF OUR CHURCHES. 


The Executive Committee of the Foreign Mis- 
-|sionary Committee, held important meetings on 
February 25th and on March 12th, 1891. At 
the first-named meeting, by special invitation, the 
_ |Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., the General Agent 
_ |of Education in Alaska, was present, who imparted 
much valuable information in reference to the un- 
occupied fields in Alaska which promised success 
and were in greatest need of the blessed Gospel. 
Dr. Jackson directed special attention to several 
points of interest, and estimated the expenses both 


Loe were unanimously adopted by the Committee : 
. The Committee having heard the statement 
PI: lof le Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., in reference 


rence Island, we do hereby resolve to adopt this 
‘station as the missionary field of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in Alaska. 
2. That the Secretary be instructed to inform 
| the Commissioner of Education of the purpose of 
b “ie Reformed Episcopal Church to establish a 
mission school on St. Lawrence Island, and request 
‘that an agreement be made with our Ba similar 
to those ede with other denominations engaged 
in like work in that region. 


3. That Bishop Wm. R. Nicholson, D. D., be 


with the United States Government. 
4, That a report of these meetings be published 
‘in our Chureh papers. 


sented to Dr. Sheldon Jackson for his presence, 
and for the valuable information given to the 
Board concerning Alaska. 

J. Surpson ‘TRorrer, Secretary. 


in starting and then in sustaining a mission station. 
After careful consideration, the following resolu-. 


to the opening of a mission station on St. Law- 


authorized for this Board to sign such agreement | 


5. That the thanks of the Committee be pre-| 


EPISCOPAL RECORDER. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1891. 
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ia If the ne papers are correct, it is baste, 
iy evident that the same Roman Catholic influeuce 

which opposed the confirmation of Indian Com- 
_|missioner Morgan, is active in stirring up strife 


_ | This is much to be regretted, but not to be won- 
dered at. The Church of Rome is determined to 
’ { a . . 

_ [secure large aid from the government in the con- 
i ie Maal 
44 | terly opposed to those unwilling to give its agents 
undue advantages. The unwillingness of many 


eae as the Roman Catholics, threatens disaster 
our proposes: Alaska mission. . 
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duct of its schools, and will always be found bit-_ 


lof our members to occupy the same ground in this. 


between him and the Secretary of the Interior. | 


ry i KI 
| ception to the article i ne Hoffman in your 


. and important issue on which it registered its will 
by a majority of 48 to 18. 


and Dr. Hoffman, 


of t] the government suc 


last | 
issue, but as the author of the resolution adopted 
in the late Council, must beg to put in a caveat. 

1. As to the ean” of the Presiding Bishop. 
A. “ruling” in a legislative body refers to ques- | 
tions of parliamentary law or usage. To ask or 
to give a ‘‘tuling” on a resolution, plainly written, 
offered, seconded, debated, and carried by a decisive | 
majority, seems to me altogether anomalous. Such | 
action makes the presiding officer the final judge} | 
of the merits of any question, however grave. 

Just what that so-called “ruling” was I am 
not able to say, as my attention had been so 
diverted for the moment that only the closing 
words of the Bishop presiding caught my ear. My 
understanding was—and I was not alone in this—_ 
that he was only giving an opinion, and that. 
opinion did not cover the ground asserted in the 
article of Dr. Hoffman, but only sanctioned the 
appropriation of government money in the actual 
engagements with the government for the present 
year. 

2. This “ruling,” supposing it to be authorita- 
tive, stultifies the action of the Council in a solemn. 


) 


In the view of this. 
large majority, the question was not, as some of 
the speeches on the opposite side seemed to imply, 
one of mere expediency, but of principle. They 
believed this method of carrying on the work of 
the churches witli the money of the civil authorities, 
however veiled in language the manner of the 
appropriation, was wrong in itself, and opposed to’ 
the genius of our institutions. They believed that. 
enormous evil had already resulted from this: 
system of appropriation, and that its perpetuation 
would be pregnant with future evil in the domi- 
nance of the hierarchy that holds and wields with 
increasing arrogance the balance of power in this 
country. In the resolution that was passed in the 
Council, it recorded its solemn protest against this | 
use by the churches of the funds of the State. 

Now, for the ‘Missionary Board,” in the face 
of this protest, to go on from year to year receiving | 
and using government grants, would be to treat | 
the Council’s action with contempt. Is the Board 
prepared to shoulder this responsibility ? 

3. The final action of the Missionary Board in 
regard to Alaska was explained to the Council 
when the resolution was offered. Some members 
of the Board were opposed to the plan of receiving 
government aid at the outset of the negotiations. | 
This opposition was intensified and the opposition | 
of others gradually excited as the matter was dis- 
cussed during the deliberations. But, as the 
negotiations had been begun, they advanced to 
completion. 
secure a missionary or missionaries “to carry out 
our agreement with the government agent, all 
efforts failed, the Board decided to throw up the 
whole scheme, and officially notified the govern- 
ment of its decision and its cause. At the meet- 


When, after trying in good faith to | 


ing of the Board in which this decision was reached, 
all the members present united in an informal. 
statement that there was no field in Alaska to. 
warrant the Reformed Episcopal Church in the 
inauguration of a work there. I am not violating 
confidence expressed or implied when I say that 
the strong language of the writer of this, at that 
time was matched by that of Bishop Nicholson 


“But the matter did not pit there, . 
led, in a 


sane agent 


Ttation of the case to the’ Board; in ¢ 
_|majority, among whom was the writer, that: 
could not drop the work at that stage, with strict 


honor. The government, he protested, had relied 


the work to any other church.. He insisted that 
they were greatly desirous to inaugurate the work 
this year, for reasons I need not state here, and 
that all their plans for help to the natives on St. 
Lawrence Island would be delayed if not alto- 
gether frustrated by our inaction. In this view 
| of the situation, the Board decided to appropriate 
two thousand dollars for the erection of a build- 
‘ing on St. Lawrence Island, on condition that the 
government should appropriate an’additional thou- 
‘sand. ‘The agent gave us assurance that the money 
thus advanced by the Board would be returned 
without interest if we should decide not to con- 
tinue our work in that region. The distinct agree- 
‘ment was conterminous with the present year, and 
the single definite appropriation. 

If, then, Dr. Hoffman means, as he seems to 
mean, that our refusing to accept government 
‘aid, and dropping the work in Alaska after the 
present year, “would violate a solemnly made 
|agreement with the United States Government,” 
| I confess I am utterly unable to see the grounds 
of his position. Does the Doctors assert that 
we are bound, on pain of violating a solemn 
compact with the United States Government, to 
run that mission perpetually, and to receive the 
government money year after year in prosecuting 
the work? He surely cannot mean that. If, 
then, we can drop that work ten years hence, on 
| what principle are we debarred from dropping it 
|next year? The argument that involves the con- 
clusion at which Dr, Hoffman arrives may touch 
bottom, but I confess my eye is too dim to catch 
the point of contact. 

4, ‘The inference seems warranted from the note 
of Dr. Hoffman that the Board as now consti- 
| tuted, intend to prosecute the work in Alaska, in 
| the face of the strong expression of adverse opin- 
ion by the members of the old Board—himself 
|among them—two months since, as above stated ; 
jand, to continue to receive government aid in this 
work in the face of the resolution of the Council. 


T J not to ask or ace 
mn CeOn. 


wel! 


upon our action until it was now too late to give | 


culty do this, as the Board is now constituted. | 
Every member of the old Board, with one excep- 
tion, who voted for the resolution in the Council 
has been dropped in the election of the present 
Board. The bars are down. 

| J. Howarp-Srru. 


THE ALASKAN MISSION. 
Jie diss S574 / sre i 
Eprror OF THE RECORDER:—The article in 


last week’s RECORDER from the facile pen of Dr. 
Howard—Smith, in answer to a brief statement 
made by myself the week before, perhaps cannot 
be better answered than by putting side by side 
the resolution which Dr. Howard—Smith offered, 
and for which, I with many others voted, and the 
Presiding Bishop’s “Ruling,” of which Dr. 
Howard—Smith says: “Just what the so-called 
‘Ruling’ was, Tam not able to say, as my atten- 
tion had been so diverted for the moment that only 
the closing words of the Bishop presiding caught 
my ear.” 
The resolution passed was as follows: 
“Resolved, That this Council hereby puts on 
record its distinct and emphatic opposition to the| 
appropriation by the civil authorities—national, 
state, and municipal—of moneys or properties to 
ecclesiastical organizations, and its fixed purpose 


The Board can unquestionably and without diffi- | 


ept in future any such appropria=| i 


The “Ruling” as the same will appear in the 
Journal of the Thirteenth General Council, through 
the courtesy of the Secretary, Mr. Chas. D. Kel- 
| logg, is herewith furnished, as follows: 

“The Ruling of the Presiding Bishop was re- 
quested regarding the Resolution passed by the 
General Council refusing further aid from the Gov- 
ernment in its Missionary Work as to its bearing. 
upon Missionary Work in Alaska? 


|. *Lhese figures, which will well pay perusal, were published 
jin the EPISCOPAL RECORDER of July 24th, 1890, in an article on 
{ifthe Enthusiasm for Foreign Missions.” The article in 
Jpamphilet form can be obtained of our Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
Usionary Society, 

“The decision of the Presiding Bishop was, that 
the arrangement already entered into with the Gov- 
ernment was to be faithfully carried out in all par- 
| ticulars, and the amount received from that source 
|from year to year must be applied to work in Alaska, 
jbut that the Resolution forbade the taking of aid 
from the Government in carrying on any further 
future Missionary Work.” 

I know not who requested the “Ruling” of the 
| Presiding Bishop, but I do know that many who 
| sympathized with the general principle underlying 
| Dr. Howard—Smith’s resolution, were perplexed 
to know how it would affect agreements and 
jarrangements already solemuly entered into with 
U.S. Government. In order not to attempt to 
|nullify, or in any way to invalidate the statement 
| of principle involved in Dr. Howard—Smith’s reso- 
lution, and yet not to make said resolution to 
antagonize action already taken by the Board of 
Foreign Missions in connection with the Alaskan 
enterprise, very naturally the Presiding Officer of 
| the General Council was thought of, and formally 
appealed to to state ex cathedra, how the resolu- 
tion bore upon the missionary work in Alaska. 
Doubtless those who requested the “Ruling,” 
thought such a course would provoke less discus- 
sion, consume less time, and define to the satisfac- 4 
tion of all concerned, Dr. Howard—Smith included, | 
| the precise relations and bearings of the resolution 

upon the missionary work in Alaska, 


Tn terse and vigorous English, and in a clear, 
ringing voice, characteristic of Bishop Fallows, the 
“Ruling” was announced to a largely attended 
session of the General Council. And on the fol- _ 
lowing day the Secretary of the General Council 
read the Minute, which I have given above. Had 
Dr. Howard—Smith or some one else taken excep- 
tion to the Presiding Bishop’s “Ruling,” either 
jat the time it was declared or at any time subse- 
quently while the Council was in session, doubt- 
less a motion for reconsideration of the resolution 
would have been made by some one who voted | 
affirmatively, and thus opportunity would have . 
been given to definitely state the bearing of the 
resolution upon the Alaskan enterprise. How un- 
fortunate that Dr. Howard—Smith allowed his 
attention to be so diverted that only the closing 
words of the Presiding Bishop caught his ear! 

Why did not the dear Doctor seek from another 
information upon a subject in which he was so 
much interested, and_then and there have stated 
his objection to the “ Ruling,” and not waited until 
General Council had adjourned, in the columns of 
the RecorpER? He admits that he knew of the * 
“Ruling,” or if you please “opinion,” why did 4 
he not then speak on the floor of Council? He 
knew well that the resolution might be made to 
stand in conflict with lines of missionary work, 
‘which had been mapped out in the Missionary 
Board of which he had been a member, And he 


too must have known that confusion and embar- 4 ) 
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also will the fruit and harvest be. When from 
childhood these things are instilled into them, then 
When they grow older, nay, in two or three genera- 
tions, all women being drawn to the Ohristian faith, 
and, careless of their own, will go into the churches 
and become Christians. This has already begun. 

O Mohammedans! have you not so much 
shame left as to make you save your wives and 
daughters, and cause you to make proper arrange- 
ments for their education?” 

The question submitted to the doctors of 
Islam—* Is it lawful or not for Mohammedans 
to let their women and children be educated 
or taught needlework, ete, by these English- 
women of Christian. Missions ?”—met with the 
following answer in the shape of a Jatwah, or 
declaration by religious leaders having the force 
of law and binding on all Mohammedans : 

“Tt is not at all right, even to allow such women 
to come into houses, and to let the purdah-women 
come before them, much less to let them give that 
religious teaching by which we see SUCH GREAT 
DAMAGE DONE TO THE FAITH. For these women 
come in reality in order that they may beguile 
Mohammedan women, and make them Christians, 
and that then they may by means of them ensnare 
the men also. Therefore whoever allows these 
women to come into his house, he does in truth 
destroy the root of his true faith, Islam. Whatever 
Mohammedan therefore does, by reason of ignorance 
of the evil results of his act, allow such women to 


QW 


Che Moravian Missionany Reporter 
AND FRIEND OF MISSIONS, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1890. 


Friends’ Mission in Alaska. 


E always like to know what good work our 
friends are doing, and very naturally this title, 

“ Friends’ Mission in Alaska,” caught our eye. So 
we shall be very pleased to hear what Missionary 
Weesner has to tell us of his part of that great 
land. We always like to find the places we read 
about on the map, but we must confess we could 
not see either “ Douglas Island” or “Douglas City” 
among the many islands of south-east Alaska. Nor 
did we discover the names nearer to the part where 
our own missionaries are working in the great 
north-west. So we expect Mr. Weesner’s station 


is right down in the south-east corner of Alaska, 
especially as mention is made of an Indian inter. 
preter from the celebrated mission at Metlakatla, 
which is in British Columbia. We will ask the 
Editor of The Friend of Missions where Douglas 
City is,* and meanwhile, let the missionary there 
tell us about his work :— 

Our work here is moving along in the usual way 
for success. It is over two years since Williain 
F’, Bangham and I laid the first foundation of 


MALAGASY BEGGAR, 


cabin for Friends’ Mission in Alaska. After placing 
four logs in the proper shape for the foundation, we 
sat down upon them, and raised our hearts to God 
with sincere desire that the work which had so 
humble a beginning might end in rescuing many 
poor souls from degradation and sin, through the 
saving grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Many 
obstacles have come before us, some of which 
seemed mountain high. More than once before 


* Douglas Island, of which the chief town is Douglas City, 
is one of the small islands of south-east Alaska,—Ed. FM, 
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the house was finished I was ordered to leave the | 
ground by ill-disposed white men. But believing 
that. God had directed me to this very spot, [| 
looked to Him instead of to man, and He led us| 
through safely up to the present time. The ground 
which I selected, and upon which we are now com- 
fortably living, was what had been first proposed | 
for.a Catholic mission ; but, as we arrived just at 
the time that such a school was needed, and no 
Catholics were here to forward their work, the site 
was willingly given to us by an article of agreement 
signed by all the prominent citizens of the town, 
and properly recorded. One year after erecting 
the first cabin of 12 feet by 14 feet, we built 
another the same size and 18 feet from the first, 
enclosing the space between them with rough sawn 
lumber, to form our first room for Sabbath school 
and place of worship. Next autumn we built our 
school-house, at which time our hearts rejoiced for 
the kind benevolence of many friends, and God’s 
blessings and protecting care. ‘This present year, 
to our happy surprise, we have received suflicient 
funds to erect a good frame house, 16 feet by 24 
feet, with verandah on one side and end. ‘The 
house has four rooms and a hall, all neatly fur- 
nished, which cost about $360 out of the $500 
that was sent us for this purpose. ‘The building is 
so siiated with respect to the former houses that 
it forms the shape of the letter T, being in all 62 
feet long by 24 feet at one end. Water for house 
use is conveyed by an iron pipe, 80 feet long, from 
the foot of the hill to the house under ground, and 
the lot is nearly enclosed with a paling fence. 
Little did I expect, when seated upon the first 
foundation two years ago, that so much would have 
been done so soon. The first building comfortably 
fitted up now contains six bright little native chil- 
dren—four girls and two boys—who were given us 
for instruction. How true God’s promises are where 
He says, ‘“‘I will be with thee, I will not fail thee 
nor forsake thee.” ‘There is no man that hath 
left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for My sake 
and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive an hundred- 
fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with 


persecutions ; and in the world to come eternal life.” 

Feeling that our buildings are sufficient for 
present necessities on Douglas Island, next year we 
believe it right to proceed with the Training School 
on our mission claim of 640 acres, where we can 
have more advantages in many ways, and be away 
from the bad influences of saloons, dancing houses, 
and many other evil devices common in mining 
districts. This institution can be made almost self- 


cannery in connection with it. 
will Friends aid us in this very important enter- 
prise as they have done in the past? In connec- 
tion with our present work I have engaged one of 
William Duncan’s Metlakatla Indians as our in- 
terpreter. He and his wife are good Christian 
people, with a large family of children. His ser- 
vices are valuable to us in many ways. I take him 
with me occasionally at night to visit the natives 
around their camp fires, when we read the Bible to 
them, and talk and pray with them. 


aM Ap) Gorner 


E hope our Secretaries will kindly send up at 
once to the Treasurer any subscriptions they 
may have in hand, to be in time for insertion in 
the March Periodical Accounts. We are grateful 
to our friends at Dukinfield and Gomersal for time 
and trouble spent in getting up sales of work, and 
to the Fulneck ladies for giving a successful con- 
cert. ‘The proceeds of the efforts at Gomersal and 
Fulneck are to be devoted to the Trinidad Mission, 
and we believe that the Fairtieldladies intend con- 
tributing to the same mission by a sale of work 
in the spring. 


A Lapy in Finland, who cannot keep the Gospel © 


light to herself, visits the prisons, stays three 
weeks in each, occupying a cell and seeking to 
gain access to the prisoners. 

J ABOMINATE war as unchristian. I hold it the 
greatest of human crimes. I deem it to include all 
others—violence, blood, rapine, fraud, everything 
which can deform the character, and debase the 
name of man.—Lorp BrougHaM. 
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‘Great Herds of 3,000 Each at Cape 
—One Rifie for Four Deer — Th yi 
Curious Food—The Schools of Alaska. |— 


Among the passengers from the north on 
the revenue cutter Rush yesterday was Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, Government Agent of Ed- 
ucation in Alaska. — 

Dr. Jackson joined the revenue cutter 
| Bear last May at Seattle and accompanied 
that vessel during her entire Arctic cruise, 

In addition to his duty of making an an- 
nual inspection of the schools in that dis- 
tant region he was charged with the special 
mission of purchasing tame reindeer in Si- 
beria and transporting them to Alaska. 

This is putting into operation a plan 
which he recommended last season to the 
Government to introduce tame reindeer into 
_| Alaska, and teach the northern natives their 
management. 

Under the sanction of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion a bill was introduced into Congress for 
this purpose. 

| Favorable action was had in the Senate 
and the Education Committee of the House 
of Representatives, but the bill was not 
/ reached in the House and thus failed for 
want of time. 

{ SUPERSTITIOUS NATIVES. 

A public appeal was then made through 
several astern papers and sufiicient money 
| was sent in to make a small commencement. 
Captain M. A. Healy of the United States 

‘ steamer Bear was directed by the Secre- 
| tary of the Treasury to render Dr. Jackson 
| every facility and transport the deer to 

Alaska. 
This he was most ready to do, as he had 
| previously rendered Dr. Jackson hearty co- 
operation in pressing the project upon the 
attention of the Government. 

Dr. Jackson testified to his high apprecia- 
tion of Captain Healy’s services in securing 
the deer. 

‘Yes, this was the first attempt ever 
made to transport reindeer from Siberia to 
Alaska,” said the doctor, ‘tand like all un- 
tried movements met with many difficul- 
ties. 

‘““We were told that on account of their 
superstitions the Tuchctchees of Asia would 
| not sell live deer for love or money, and 
| that if they did sell them the deer would 
| not bear transportation on shipboard; that 
| they were so dainty that they would not eat 
food that had been handled by man; that 
they would not drink, and many other 
things. 

“This was repeated so constantly and 
earnestly by those claiming to be experts 
| on the subject that we did not think it wise 
to purchase many this season, but rather 
give the season to securing information for 
future use. 
| ‘* However, to meet the objections that 
; had been raised, we took on shipboard six- 
| teen of the 100 that were offered us. Four 
were on shipboard three weels and twelve 
| for over one week. 

THE DEER WERE CHEAP. 

‘‘Most of the reindeer we got at Senia- 

vine straits, Siberia. The reindeer were 
| very plentiful in that vicinity. We saw as 

| many as 8,000 in one drove. They were 

' clean-limbed .and very fine-looking, though 

' rather small, considering what they endure, 

-and many of them had magnificent horns. 
The animals were cheap. For one improved 
rifle and 100 rounds or so of cartridges we 
were able to get four and sometimes five of 


os 


| them.: 
j A | “Tt is wonderful what loads they will 
| carry on their backs, and in sledges, and 
how far they will goina day. The natives 
use them as pack animals, and in all re- 
_spects as we use our horses and mules. 
They also race them and make surprising 
time, but Thad no data at hand regarding 
th One ‘of the greatest herds we saw 
ar Cape 
| In 


or 


Serze. 

int, Siberia, where we got 

re an Indian who is 
. He has a very. 
ding rum, reindeer 
ch is exceedingly | 
‘it. He did not 
‘or he argued 


rv, for. sued 
ort the Indians. 
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SHELDON JACKSON, 
General Agent of Education for Alaska. 


DEPARTMENT OF .THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 26, 1890. 


To'the Honorable the Secretary of the Interior, We 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: On the 5th instant I had the honor of transmitting to you a || 
report from Dr. Sheldon Jackson, General Agent of Education for Alaska, | _ 
in which he stated that the Eskimo of Arctic Alaska were on the verge 
of starvation, and recommended that we avail ourselves of the benefit 7 
of the several acts of Congress for promoting instruction in agriculture A 
and the mechanic arts, and thereby provide a way of introducing into iy 
Alaska the domesticated reindeer of Siberia. ny 


sentatives authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to extend to Alaska |” 
the benefits of the act approved March 2, 1887, creating “agricultural © ne 


better support of agricultural schools in the several States and Terri-) 
tories. . 


to purchase in Siberia a herd of domesticated reindeer, transport them 
to Alaska, and give instruction in their care and management. 

This would be a great step forward in lifting the native races of that 
boreal region out of barbarism and starting them toward civilization, 
a step from the grade of wild hunter to the grade of herdsmen who live} 
on domesticated cattle, and besides this furnish an article of exportation 
and commerce. The native tribes on the Siberian side are thriving with | 
their herds of reindeer. : 


At seems that all Northern Alaska is filled with moss meadows (tun-j 


——_ 
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dra) Which furnish the very ood that the reindeer requires. (3 

Once started, the business would grow into large proportions, and Li 
the most serious problem that threatens Alaska will be solved. 

Since the subject has been agitated a number of calls have been re- | 
ceived by this Office for information with regard to it. 

I would, therefore, respectfully request permission to publish in a 
small pamphlet the inclosed report of Dr. Sheldon Jackson with accom- 
panying papers, 


2 


Respectfully, yours, 
W. T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Alaska Division, 


Washington, D. 0., November 12, 1890. 
Hon. W. T. Harris, LL. D., 


Commissioner of Education of the United States. 


DnAR Stir: In advance of a full report of operations in Alaska, I’ 
desire to call your attention to the need of legislation by Congress in 
order to secure for Alaska the benefits of the acts of Congress in 1887 | 
and 1890 to promote instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

And I do this now— 

1. Because it is the short session of Congress, and whatever is done | 
should be done at once; and 

2. Because of the starving condition of the Eskimo on the Arctic. 
coast of Alaska, which condition will be relieved by the proposed leg- | 
islation (Appendixes A and B). 

From time immemorial they have lived upon the whale, the walrus, 
and the seal of their coasts, the fish and aquatic birds of their rivers, 
and the caribou or wild reindeer of their vast inland plains. 

The supply of these in years past was abundant, and furnished ample 
food for all the people. But fifty years ago American whalers, having | 
largely exhausted the supply in other waters, found their way into the 
North Pacific Ocean. Then commenced for that section the slaughter | 
and destruction of whales that went steadily forward at the rate of 
hundreds and thousands annually, until they were destroyed and driven 
out of the Pacific Ocean. They were then followed into Bering Sea, 
and the slaughter went on. The whales took refuge among the ice fields 
of the Arctic Ocean, and thither the whalers followed. In this relent- 
less hunt the remnant have been driven still farther into the inaccessible 


me aay 


regions around the north pole, and are no longer within reach of the | 
natives. (Appendixes ©, D, and E.) 

As the great herds of buffalo that once roamed the western prairies | 
have been exterminated for their pelts, so the whales have been sacri- 
ficed for the fat that encased their bodies, and the bone that hung in| 
their mouths. With the destruction of the whale, one large source of 
food supply for the natives has been cut off. 

Another. large supply was derived from the walrus, which once 
Swarmed in great numbers in those northern seas. But commerce | 
wanted more ivory, and the whalers turned their attention to the walrus, | 
destroying thousands annually for the sake of their tusks. Where a 
few years ago they were so numerous that their bellowings were heard | 
above the roar of the waves and grinding and crashing of the ice fields, 
this year I cruised for weeks without seeing or hearing one. The walrus 
as a source of food supply is already practically extinct. 

The seal and sea lion, once socommon in Bering Sea, are now becom- 
ing so scarce that it is with difficulty that the natives procure a sufficient | 
number of skins to cover their boats, and their flesh, on account of its | 
rarity, has become a luxury. 

In the past the natives, with tireless industry, caught and cured for 
use in their long winters great quantities of fish, but American canneries 
have already come to some of their streams, and will soon be found on 
all of them, both carrying the food out of the country and, by their 
wasteful methods, destroying the future supply. Five million cans of 


salmon annually shipped away from Alaska—and the business still in, 
its Infancy—means starvation to the native races in the near future. | 

With the advent of improved breech-loading fire-arms the wild rein-. 
deer are both being killed off and frightened away to the remote and | 
more inaccessible regions of the interior (Appendix K) and another 
source of food supply is diminishing.* 

Thus the support of the people is largely gone, and the process of slow 
Starvation and extermination has commenced along the whole Arctic | 
coast of Alaska. Villages that once numbered thousands have been. 
reduced to hundreds—of some tribes but two or three families remain, 
At Point Barrow, in 1828, Captain Beecliey’s expedition found Nuwuk a 
village of 1,000 people; in 1863 there were 309; now there are not over 
100. In 1826 Captain Beechey speaks of finding a large population at 
Cape Franklin; to-day it is without an inhabitant. He also mentions a 


| large village of 1,000 to 2,000 people on Schismareff Inlet; it has now but | 
Oe a i i lea et; it has now but | 
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“By actual experience we know that 
they can be purchased in‘ large numbers, | 
and that they are as easily transported as 
so many cattle. ") cite 

‘Having secured the necessary informa- 
tion operations next season will be con- | 
ducted on a more extended scale.’” 


SCHOOLS FOR THA ESQUIMAU. 


Dr. Jackson says the native schools in 
Alaska are very prosperous. Last year 
three schools were established in the 
Arctic, one at Cape Prince of Wales, one 
at Point Hope and one at Point Barrow. 
The Cape Prince of Wales school had an 
enroliment of 304 Esquimau chiidren, and 
an average monthly attendance for nine } 
months of 115. The Point Hope school 
had an enrollment of about 60, and every 
child of school age attended except three, 
Owing to the unusual quantity of ice, ves- { 
sels could not reach Point Barrow. The 
teacher came down the coast overland sey- 
enty miles to meet the Bear and get mail. 
He reported a prosperous school year. 

The Methodist mission school at Unalaska 
Dr. Jackson found to be one of the best in } 
Western Alaska, but room was sadly needed 
and a number of applications were denied 
because of it. The schools of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal and Roman Catholic churches 
on the Yukon, Dr. Jackson stated, were 
doing well. 

“The schools of that section,” he added, + 
“are opening up a new future for the 
Esquimau people.” —~ || 
Dr. Jackson will leave for ev his oficial 

a 


i 
| 
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D. C., in a few days to make his offici 
report. 


EINDEER FOR ALASICA 


Their Introduction to Keep the Na- 
tive Eskimo From Starving. 


THREATENED BY FAMINE. 


—~_—— -- 


ixteen Reindeer Already Landed at Una- 
laska—The Tame Species to Be Distribured | 
All Over the Country—How They Are to) 
Transform the Eskimo From Savages Into 
an Industrial People. nie 


Written for The Eyéning Star. 


AMINE, MORE NEAR 
at hand than Russia, 
{| calls for the apprehen- 
sive sympathy of the} 
people of the United | 
» States. Unless some- 
thing is done at once a 
not inconsiderable frac- 
tion of the population of 
this country will perish 
of ‘starvation. Death 
“for lack of food stares 
>the Eskimo of north- 
west Alaska in the face, 
' and. thousands of them | 
are likely to perish from that cause aneiae 
the present winte, eet 

This Congress will, it is thought, make an 
appropriation of money for the immediate Bid 
of the people of Uncle Sam’s arctic province, 
butaction of another kind will be te to 

ve the population from’ absolute extermina 
Garentias decade. , A bill, introduced at thes 
last session, but not acted upon, will be urged 
gh, providing a sum for the purchase and, 
tation into Alaska of reindoer from Sibe~ 


2 steamer Bear, and 
> transferred to th 
ected | 


an *.)'2 bp é ’ 
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= 3 houses. Pea ro. n 
According to Mr. John W. Kelly, who has written a monograp 0 
the Arctic Eskimo of Alaska, Point Hope, at the conaiencemgy e 
century, had a population of 2,000; now it has about 350, r. Welly 
further says: “The Kayea country is almost depopulated owing to the | 


people.” 


_ writes: “Along the sea coast from Wainright Inlet to Point Lay numer- 
ous remains of houses testify to the former number of the people. * °*| 


River there still remain about forty people—the remnant of a tribe 
called Key-wah-ling-nach-ah-mutes. They will in a few years entirely 
disappear as a distinctive tribe.” 

I myself saw a number of abandoned villages and crumbling houses 

during the summer, and wherever I visited the people I heard the same 

2 | tale of destitution. 

Seams TAOS IS pou ws Leonel ee ve once famous for the number of its sea otter 
as}: ROA ua ek > Hf, | Kins, the catch for the past nine years has averaged but 3 sea otter and 
R ) F A als hae gracittha oe ae. 25 fox skins, an annual income of about $2 for cach person. The Alaska 

for sixteen of the beasts, which only coat about Commercial Company this past summer sent $1,300 worth of provisions 


~~ 


‘$10 each, inclusive of presents given to the a ae - 
head men of the tribes. More would have been to keep them from starving. i 
secured only for the fact’that the herds were At Akutan the whole catch for the past summer was nineteen sea 
“grazing far inland, but it was promised that otters. This represel ire 4 
Gtadrsas should be on hand for sale next sum- ‘months. At U oars a nets HPD OR pre Oe peor 1 Bw elye 
mer, so that the supply is practically unlim. nths. nalashka both the agent of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
ae qheke Seianie® Bipods ey woven _pany and the teacher of the Government school testified that there 
‘, | OF three weeks most admirably and arrived a E c ; : ; . ‘ } . 
Heipeisoke: tavehaties bndcuibleieccitin ct | would be great destitution among the people this winter because of the 
q | ira) ST Gas BALERNE ESE, : | disappearance of the sea otter. At St. George Island the United States 
__, When this nucleus of a herd has beon trans- | ‘Treasury agent testified that there was not sufficient provision on the 
ferred to the main land a few expert Chukchees | island to last through the season, and asked that a Government vessel 
ae will be fetched from Siberia to servé as herds- | might be sent with a full } ine Ti : 
a men. * They ‘will be given for help young He, e iP t B: hes ut Sapp y: At ape Prince of W ales, Point 
: Eskimo men, who’ will learn how to care for : ope, and Poin arrow was the same account of short supply of food. 
4 and propagate the reindeer. For pay each At the latter place intimations were given that the natives in their dis- | 
| young man will receive at the end of his term 


of apprenticeship ten of the animals with Haas : i 


which to start a herd for himself. By pursuing *The rei ; ; rT I . : 
this plan it is expected that within twenty Ave eindeer have long since been driven away. (John W. Kelly, in Ethnographical 


= "years this most useful of beasts ought to be Memoranda Concerning the Arctic Eskimos in Alaska, A. D, 1889, page 9.) 
ie! widely distributed throughout arctic Alaska. p 
Breve es Hk Go ee ce sirency wild _ tress would break into the Government warehouse and help themselves to | 
in Diary conn tey. ae epg around _ the supply that is in store for shipwrecked whalers. At Point Barrow, ~ 
and ‘wood land” earibou; but it is thoue | . a : as - Capek if 
: that there would be much difficulty in domosti- | largely owing to the insufficient food supply, the death rate is reported ~ 
me cating them, and any way it is easier and’ to the birth rate as 15 tol. It does not take long to figure out the end. | 
E Cheaper to import the tame beasts trom the They will die off more and more rapidly as the already insufficient food | 
other continent, where they haye been bred lv_b less and les i 
_to gontleness for centuries. Supply becomes less and less. 


INTRODUCTION OF REINDEER. 


In this crisis it is important that stéps should be taken at once to 
afford relief. Relief can, of course, be afforded by Congress voting an 
appropriation to feed them, as it has so many of the North American 
Indians. ButI think that every one familiar with the feeding process 
among the Indians will devoutly wish that it may not be necessary to 
extend that system to the Eskimo of Alaska. It would cost hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually, and, worse than that, degrade, pau- 
perize, and finally exterminate the people. There is a better, cheaper, 
more practical, and more humane way, and that is to introduce into 
Northern Alaska the domesticated reindeer (Appendixes F and G) of 
Siberia, and train the Eskimo young men in their management, care, 


4... WHAT THE REINDEER Is GOOD ror. 


_ ‘The reindeer represeuts to the people of the and PEOP agation, 
“arctic who domosticate it the horse, the cow, This would in a few years create as permanent and secure a food 
“the sheop and the goat, all put together. ‘Lo | Supply for the Eskimo, as cattle or sheep-raising in Texas or New 
them it is food, clothing, house, furniture, Mexico does for the people of those sections. 
Boats the biked Waa sul grep germany rs: It may be necessary to afford temporary relief for two or three years 
3 gates pore erent ih ta lie to the Eskimo, until the herds of domestic reindeer can be started, but 
4 “Blled vith the ailow, ate eaten intioshepe ot| | ter that the people will be self-supporting. 
M Sausages. The skin serves for clothes, bedding, As you well know, in the Arctic and sub-Aretic regions of Lapland 
ee eat sv i eS bhai daar and Siberia, the domesticated. reindeer is food, clothing, house, furniture, © 
of wonderful strength, which is woven into implements, and transportation to the people. Its milk and flesh fur- i 
a fishing nets. The bones are soaked inseal oil and nish food; its marrow and tongue are considered choice delicacies ; 
a Peel implementa su Pha ee ee its blood mixed with the contents of its stomach is made into a favorite | 
* "weapons for war and the chase. A reindeer dish called in Siberia “manyalla”; its intestines are cleaned, filled with | f 
Ly Se ee ee ae HS etait tallow, and eaten as a sausage; its skin is made into clothes, bedding, — 
) aa -mentioned has to be diluted with a quart of tent-covers, reindeer harness, ropes, cords, and fish lines; the hard skin 


-water in order to render it palatable. First- of the forelegs makes an excellent covering for snow shoes.* 

‘rate butter and cheese are made from the 

milk. The animal will draw a sled swiftly 150 

I miles a day over the snow and ice, Hees) 

7 | THE SIBERIAN DEER MEN. 
ait, which is only forty 


its bones are soaked in seal oil and burned for fuel; its horns are made | 
into various kinds of household implements—into weapons for hunting 
and war, and in the manufacture of sleds. 


fed and minister to the comfort and well-being of man in the far northern 
ndeer. | regions of the earth as the reindeer.t 
“The reindeer form their riches; these their tents, 


Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth supply; 
Their wholesome fare and cheerful cups.” 


scarcity of game which has been killed or driven away. * #*) *)/Dhes 
coast tribes between Point Hope and Point Barrow have been cut down | 
in population so as to be almost obliterated. The Kookpovyoros of Point 

Lay have only 3 huts lett; the Ootookas of Iey Cape 1 hut; the Koog- 
mute has 3 settlements of from 1 to 4 families; Sezaro has about eighty | 


Mr. Henry D. Woolfe, who has spent many years in the Arctic region, | — 


From Cape Seppings to Cape Krusenstern and inland to Nounatok | 


Its sinews are dried and pounded into a strong and lasting thread; | 


Indeed I know of no other animal that in so many different ways can 


: 
3 
7 
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Under fayerable circumstances a swift reindeer ean traverse 150 miles | 
in < LED speed of 100 miles per day is easily made. As a beast of | 
burde y can draw a load of 300 pounds. They yield a cup-full of | 
milk ata milking; this small quantity however is so thick and rich that } 
it needs to be diluted with nearly a quart of water to make it drinkable. 


* Kennan’s Tent Life in Siberia, page 188. 

+ Without the reindeer the Laplander could not exist in those northern regions; it is his 
horse, his beast of burden, his food, his clothing, his shoes, and his gloves. (Du Chaillu’s 
Land of the Midnight Sun, vol. 2, page 199). 


It has a strong flavor like goat’s milk, and is more nutritious and nour- 
ishing than cow’s milk. The Lapps manufactare from it butter and 4h eee 
cheese. A dressed reindeer in Siberia weighs from 80 to 100 pounds.| {24 Fare eae i: and) iets, 
The reindeer feed upon the moss and other lichens that abound in the}  gustaining. Atthe Euigniale Mis ‘ ae 
Arctic regions, and the farther north the larger and stronger the| from savagery into comparative ciyiliz 
reindeer. Being given a domestic animal) to rear it ; 
Now, in Central and Arctic Alaska are between 300,000 and 400,000 |  ¢laimed that they: at Paatyietncneg ec 
square miles (an area equal to the New England and Middle States | of devoting bis attention to sitting for Lense 
combined, together with Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois) of moss-covered He rie epi edge of a hole ih the ice, spear 
tundra and rolling plains of grass that are specially adapted by nature | gent Gp presapee hint and hiveanue tyes aca “a 


for the grazing of the reindeer and is practically useless for any other | _ tion for the time beng, the Alaskan native of a 
eae the future will have plenty to eat, good clothes Vi 

p | OSE. ee ; : x to wear and a swift vehicle to ride in. By and 
If it is a sound public policy to bore artesian wells and build water- | by he wiil accumulate property and marry a 


storage reservoirs, by which thousands of arid acres can be reclaimed | si1ot white taco, _ Ho will extablieiy felt naps 
from barrenness and made fruitful, it is equally a sound public policy | jaild ‘a palace. Hated Cah ata ie a 
to stock the plains of Alaska with herds of domesticated reindeer, and | ment of compelling savages to tako up agricul- 
cause those vast, dreary, desolate, frozen, and storm-swept regions to Thee eeenea ete Hiei ta Nbygh DE Sg 
minister to the wealth, happiness, comfort, and well-being of man. | there is no degradation from the gayane nent 
What stock-raising has been and is on the vast plains of Texas, Colo- | of view in taking care of domestic animals. At 
rado, Wyoming, and Montana, reindeer-raising can be in Northern | Feldmois the dog and alt War cieteee neste 
Alaska. In the corresponding regions of Lapland, in Arctic Norway, | quired to keep themselves alive. - Money ap- 
and in Sweden and Russia are 27,000 people supporting themselves | Pt0P*ated by Congross to buy food for them 
(besides paying a tax to the government of $400,000, or $1 per head for | } Y 
their reindeer) and procuring their food and clothing largely from their 
400,000 domesticated reindeer (Appendix H). Also in the correspond- 
ing regions of Siberia, with similar climate, soil, and environment (and 
only 40 miles distant at the straits), are thousands of Chukchees, Koraks, | 
and other tribes fed and clothed by their tens of thousands of domesti- 

cated reindeer. 

During the summer I visited four settlements of natives on the Sibe- 
rian coast, the two extremes being 700 miles apart, and saw much of 
the people, both of the Koraks and Chukchees. I found them a good- 
sized, robust, fleshy, well-fed, pagan, half-civilized, nomad people, living | 
largely on their herds of reindeer. Families own from 1,000 to 10,000 | 
deer. These are divided into herds of from 1,000 to 1,500. One of these | | 
latter I visited on the beach near Cape Navarin. In Arctic Siberia the | 
natives with their reindeer have plenty; in Arctic Alaska without the | 
reindeer they are starving. 

Then instead of feeding and pauperizing them, let us civilize, build 
up their manhood, and lift them into self-support by helping them to| 
the reindeer. To stock Alaska with reindeer and make millions of| 
acres of moss-covered tundra conducive to the wealth of the country, | 
would be a great and worthy event under any circumstances. 


> 


But just now it is specially important and urgent from the fact, stated : oe 3 Ss 
in the opening of this report, that the destruction of the whale and An es ee: 2 oe tne 
walrus has brought large numbers of Eskimo face to face with starva-| aes Foss 
tion and that something must be done promptly to save them. | ANA LA SKAN UNDERG Rt 

The introduction of the reindeer would ultimately afford them @ | will afford temporary relief, but such aid must 
steady and permanent food supply. | be given every year and its efforts eventually 

: will be to pauperize them. ; 8 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. GREAT, TRACTS SUITABLE FOR RAISING REINDEER 


: . ‘ j ; : i To, stock Alaska with reindeer arid thus add 
Passing from Northern Alaska with its adaptation to reindeer-raising, | millions of productive acres té'the wealth of the 

we find the whole southern coast, stretching for thousands of miles, to Piel Wea e an popertant achievement in 
s9age 9 te apate elim: Mhigi 66 “siwo” 6“ wv Case, 8 accomplishment is especiall 

possess a temperate climate. This is due to the “ Kuro-siwo” or “Japan | urgent now, when it afferda dhar cure haps foe 


Current” of the Pacific Ocean. In this “temperate belt” it is probable | saving the Rekimo fromstaryation. “Four hun- 
dred thovsand square miles in Alaska are ad- 


that there are areas of greater or less extent that are adapted to agri- | fhe arimaie ihokes wing and eigis 
culture. At least it is known that there are small farms or vegetable PUEBReS, Phis great area, muoh larger than the | 
gardens on Kodiak and Afognak Islands, on the shores of Cook’s Inlet, | New Englandand middle states combined, is 
and in Southeastern Alaska. It is also known that wild berries grow tended bi “an abel ae ite eae 
In great profusion and abundance in many sections. But no intelligent | Tradersim that country are rb Skits 
and continued experiments have been made to test the agricultural and ait the beasts for draught purposes to sub’ 
ioe ri rue eter te ute for'dogs. Some difficulty is likely to be. 
horticultural capabilities of the country. With on account of a weakness on the 
Until a quite recent period (1867) the European population were fur- r deer meat, but this will have to 
trading Russians. They were followed by fur-trading Americans, and ling ae of caer ficoleaias ba 
more recently by the gold-seekers. No one expected to remain long in |  RASE.OF Psatinctens ip bo 
the country, and there has been no incentive to carry forward intelli- ) 4 ect is to use the large island of St. 
gent experiments in agriculture. fe he north part of Bering sea asa 
As early as my first report to the Commissioner of Education (1885) I 74 Avs 
called attention to the fact that there was a very wide diversity of views - 
concerning the agricultural and horticultural capabilities of Alaska, anc 
necessarily very great ignorance; that no systematic effort intelligently ha 7 one of th, a 
rOsee ay 26 ‘ _ a1 . ) 7 ever 1 | 
prosecuted had ever been made to ascertain what could or what could not a py ever eoghest of 
be raised to advantage; that it was of very great importance, both to the | # ite: the people of the | 
_ people of Alaska and the country at large, that careful experiments should | e eget 
be made, extending over a term of years, to ascertain the vegetables, ied 0 
__grains, grasses, berries, apples, plums, trees, flowers, etc., best adapted 
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_ | fifty years ago now has only three houses. The 
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; IN LAPLAND 
400,000 domesticated, reindeer sustain 27,000 | 
people. According to the law in that country | 
each owner has his mark on the ears of all his 
reindeer, and to this mark he has an exclusive 
right, nobody else being allowed to use it. If 
such adevice were not employed the herds 
mingling atpasture could not be separated. 
| No one can invent and assume a mark his own; 
}and the only way to get oneis to btiy that of 
}an extinct herd, If unused marks are scarce 
the families owning them often ask high prices 

for them. 


SCARCITY WHERE FORMERLY THERE WAS PLENTY. 
Hitherto the Eskimo haye depended for 


‘food upon the whale, walrus and seal of the | 
| coast and the fish of therivers. ‘The first three 
animals have also supplied them with clothing, 


boats and all other necessaries of life. Vifty 


years ago the witalers, haying exhausted other 
waters, sought the North Pacific for whales, 
pursuing them into Bering sea and carrying 
the war of extermination into the Arctic ocean. 
“Atlength the few surviving whales have been 
driyen tothe neighborhood of the pole, and 
their species has become well nigh extinct on 
‘the Alaskan coast. Responding to a commer- 
cial demand for ivory the whalers turned their 
attention to the walrus and proceeded to 
wipe them out of existence likewise. Some- 
times as many as 2,000 of these yalu- 
able’ beasts’ would be slaughtered on a 
‘single cake of ice, merely for their tusks, 
|Thus a walrus is hardly to be found today in 
those waters where, so short a time agu the 
janimals were so numerous that their bellow- 
ings were heard above the roar of the waves 
and the grinding of the ice floes. Seals and 
sea lions aré now getting so scarce that the 
natives haye difliculty in procuring enough of 
‘their skins to coyer boats. They used to catch 
and cure great quantities of fishin the streams, 
but their supply from this source has greatly. 
diminished, owing to the establishment of 
great canneries, which send millions of cans of 
saimon out of the country annually and destroy 
yastly more by wasteful methods. Improyed } 
firearms haye driven the wild caribou into the 
inaccessible regions of the remote interior. 
SLOW STARVATION. . 
Thus the process of slow staryation and de- 
population has begun along the whole arctic 
‘coast of Alaska, and tamine is progressing 
southward year by year on the shore of Bering 
sea. Where villages numbering thousands were 
afew yerrs ago the populations have been re- 
‘duced to hundreds. At Point Barrow, the far- 
thest point of Alaska to the north, the death 
‘rate has been to the birth rate for some time | 
-past in the ratio of fiiteen to one. A town on 
‘Schismareff inlet which contained 2,000 people 


| Island of Attu, the most westerly of the Aleu- 
tian chain, was formerly celebrated for its gen 
| otter skins. For the last’nine years it has pro- 
duced. only an average of three of these pelt 
yearly. It is prob that most of the resi- 
dents will not survi present winter. Ifthe | 
steamer Bear had not by there chande visited | 
King’s Island in. the. northern part of Bering 
sea atew weeks ago lea ng stores there would 
eft alive next spring. 


/not have been a soul 
en reduced'to boiling 


The natives were even 


famished Eskimo, wiping them out wholesale... 
7, ») tin 


ESKIMO’S HOME. 


sea weed for food. Disease attacks the half- | 


* 
i 


# the wild cranberry; cattle, hog, and poultry raising; butter and cheese- 


© the coun ‘the best methods of cultivating, gathering, ‘and curing 
the same; the planting and grafting of fruit trees ; the development of 


making, ete. In 1886 my recommendation was taken up a 8. 
Commissioner of Agriculture, who, in his annual report f AiPvea: 
(page 20) says: “Something in the line of experimental work might 
also be undertaken in Alaska, possibly with profit. It is well known 
that the Department of the Interior has established an agency for the | 
‘promotion of education in that territory. : ) 

“It has been suggested that a line of experiments, to be undertaken 
by this Department, would easily prove whatever of agricultural and 
horticultural capability may exist in the Territory. No careful atten- / 
_tion seems to have been given there, as yet, to this branch of industry, 
and the resources of the country are quite unknown and undeveloped. 

“The Industrial Training School at Sitka would furnish an admirable 
basis for a station, where could be conducted careful experiments to 
ascertain the agricultural products best adapted to the climate and soil 
of the Territory, and what breeds of cattle and other domestic animals 
are most suited to its climate and soil. 

‘Such an experiment ought to extend over a series of years, and the 
result would amply repay any expenditure that Congress may choose to — 
make in this direction.” 

In view, therefore, of the national importance of introducing the 
domesticated reindeer of Siberia into Northern Alaska, and testing the 
agricultural capacity of Southern Alaska, I most earnestly recommend 
_that you secure the establishment of an “Agricultural School and Ex- 
periment Station” in connection with the system of industrial education 
in Alaska. ) 

By an act approved July 2, 1862, Congress made provision for schools 
for the “benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” By an act ap- 
proved March 2, 1887, provision was made for “ agricultural experiment 
stations” in connection with the agricultural schools. And by the act | 
approved August 30, 1890, certain of the proceeds of the sale of public — 

lands were set aside for the better support of these agricultural schools. 


These acts of Congress require the assent of the legislature of the — 
State or Territory in order that their provisions may become available. © 
But Alaska has no legislature, and is governed directly by Congress. ~ 
On this account, and partly because nineteen-twentieths of the children | 
to be benefited belong to the native races, Congress has committed to aa 


_ the Secretary of the Interior the duty of making “ needful and proper 


provision for education in Alaska.” It is, therefore, eminently proper — 


_ that he should be authorized to extend to Alaska the benefits of the | 


agricultural acts of 1887 and 1890, (Appendix J.), and secure the estab- 7 
lishment of a school that can introduce reindeer into that region, and | 


series of experiments to determine the agricultural capabilities of the | 


| country. 


To reclaim and make valuable vast areas of land otherwise worthless ; 
to introduce large, permanent, and wealth-producing industries where | 
none previously existed; to take a barbarian people on the verge of | 
starvation and lift them up to a comfortable self-support and civiliza- 
tion, is certainly a work of national importance. 
Jt was my good fortune to make my visit to the Eskimo in the United ~ 
| States revenue steamer Bear, commanded by Capt. Michael A. Healy, # 
_who has made an annual cruise in those waters for ten years past. 
_ Having seen much of the native population and taken a great interest f 
in their welfare, he has probably a better knowledge of their condition E 
and necessities than any other person. His attention was early called f 
to the advantage that the introduction of domesticated reindeer would 
be to the inhabitants of Northern Alaska, and he has given the sub- ~ 
ject considerable thought. 4 

When, therefore, I suggested the feasibility of introducing the domes- 
ticated reindeer of Siberia into Alaska in connection with the Govern- 
ment industrial schools, and my purpose to recommend it, he immedi- ~ 
ately indorsed the proposition, and rendered me much assistance in ~ 
pursuing my inquiries with regard to the subject. He is also ready to 


that this important matter will have your hearty assistance, 
I remain, with great respect, very truly, yours, 

SHELDON JACKSON, | 

U. S. General Agent of Education for Alaska, 


Appendix A. 


U. 8S. REVENUE STEAMER BEAR, 

San Francisco, Cal., December 6, 1890, 

Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: : 
Under orders from the Secretary of the Treasury, I have been ten years on the Bering | 

Sea and Arctic Ocean station of the U. S. Revenue Marine Service. 


My duties haye brought me very closely in contact with and greatly interested me in the 
native population. : 2 

On account of this interest, I haye watched with pleasure the coming among them of 
the missionaries of the several churches and the teachers of the Government schools. 
I have also seen with apprehension the gradual exhaustion of the native food supply. 
From time immemorial they have lived principally on the whale, seal, walrus, salmon, 


teach their management, care, and propagation, and also to conduct a | 


co-operate in carrying out any plan that may be devised. Feeling sure 7 


and wild reindeer. 


l 
supp l 
are whigfating farther and farther away. 


With the disappearance of the whale, walrus, salmon, and reindeer, a very large portion 
of their food supply is taken away, and starvation and gradual extinction appear in the 


near future. 


On my recent cruise I was accompanied by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, U. 8. General Agent of 
Education, and together we have made the question of a future food supply the subject of 


special thought and investigation. 


We have consulted with a few of the leading teachers, missionaries, traders, and whaling 
captains whom we have met, and they, without a single exception, agree with us that the 


But in the persistent hunt 


fish is being cut off; and with the advent o 


pe : at peer. 
#4, oe: Yd 


the 


of white m 


most practical relief is the introduction of domesticated reindeer into that portion of North- 


ern and Arctic Alaska adapted to them. 


In Lapland there are 400,000 domesticated reindeer, sustaining a population of 27,000. 
In Siberia, but a few miles from Alaska, with climate and country of similar conditions, 


are tens of thousands of tame reindeer supporting thousands of people, and it will bea 


a very easy and comparatively cheap matter to introduce the tame reindeer of Siberia into 
Alaska and teach the natives the care and management of them. 
This it is proposed to do in connection with the industrial schools established among 


the natives by the Bureau of Education. 


As in connection with the industrial schools in 


Dakota, Indian Territory, and elsewhere, the Indian boy is taught the raising of stock, so 


in the industrial schools of Alaska it is proposed to teach the Eskimo young men the rais- 


ing of tame reindeer. 


hundreds of thousands hereafter. 


A few thousand dollars expended now in the establishment of this new industry will save 
For if the time comes when the Government will be 


compelled to feed these Eskimo it will cost over $1,000,000. 


In Northern Alaska there are about 400,000 square miles that are adapted to the rein- 


deer and are unfit for anything else. 


This region has a present population of about 20,000 all of whom will be ultimately 


benefited by the new industry. 


en for the whale and walrus, the 
atter has largely disappeared, and the former been driven beyond the reach of the natives. 
Tie men are also erecting canneries on their best fishing streams, and the usual 

ty f improved fire-arms the wild reindeer 


With an assured support, such as will come from herds of tame reindeer, there is no | 


reason why the present population shall not be increased in numbers and advanced to the 


position of civilized, wealth-producing American citizens. 
Asking for your favorable consideration and earnest advocacy of this matter, 


I remain, very respectfully, 


M. A. HEALY, 
Captain, U. S. Revenue Marine. 


Appendix B. 
DESTITUTION. AMONG THE ALASKA ESKIMO. 


An interview with Capt. M. A. Healy, U.S. Revenue Marine Service, in San Francisco Chronicle, 


December 12, 1890. 


For several seasons past the Eskimo of Northwestern Alaska have experienced great | 
hardships in obtaining a supply of deer meat for their winter stores. It is to be feared 
that when the Bear makes her annual visit to the Arctic next summer many of the villages 
will be found to have lost their residents from starvation. 
Arctic report a failure not only in the autumn deer hunt, but in the entire catch of whales, 


walrus, and seals. 


Naturally of a timid disposition the deer have learned that the natives with breech- 
loading arms are far more formidable foes than when bows, arrows, and spears were em- 
Again, the Eskimo spare neither young or old when a herd is found, 


ployed in the chase. 


and little suckling fawns as well as does carrying young fall victims to their guns. 


Formerly on the lower Yukon around St. Michael’s, on Norton Sound, and in the country | 
known as the Kotzebue Sound district, numbers of deer made yearly visits. 


to find that the natives living at these points have seen or tasted deer meat. 
The Alaskan deer of the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions have been confounded with the 


reindeer of other localities, but while certainly belonging to the rangifer family, they are 
the true barren-ground caribou, differing from the upland caribou and domesticated rein- 
deer of Lapland and Siberia in being smaller in body and horns. From July to September 
the instincts of the deer induce them to come from the interior to the sea coast to obtain 
rest and freedom from the tortures inflicted by the hordes of mosquitoes that infest the 
inland swamps, and also to get saline matter from the herbage and moss growing in prox- | 
In September they commence their inland migration, and from July | 
until the middle of October they are ruthlessly pursued by the natives. 
afforded to the animals during the dark days that prevail in the Arctic zone from November 
until January, but as soon after the early part of February as the weather permits the food- 


imity to the ocean. 


seekers again take the field. The does haye their young during April, and by a provision 
of nature the horns of the female only attain size during the time she is suckling the fawn 


and until it reaches such an age that it can feed—about two months, 


_ When it is considered that a deer weighing on an average 125 pounds is consumed at a 
Single sitting by five or six natives it may be readily perceived that the average returns of 


a successful hunting party must be large to feed a village. 


During the past season in the Arctic the attention of Captain Healy of the United States 
Revenue Steamer Bear, has been directed to a very pointed manner to the attainment of | 
some method whereby the supply of deer for food and clothing purposes may be increased 
This year, taking advantage of the presence on the Bear of Dr. | 
Sheldon Jackson, U. 8. Commissioner of Education for Alaska, the captain, in conjunction | 
with Commissioner Jackson, intends to present to the Secretary of the Interior data upon 


in Northwestern Alaska. 


the subject. 


_ Within a radius of 100 miles inland from the shores of the ocean on the Siberian coast, 
from Cape Navarin to Plover Bay, there are a people known as deer men. They belong to | 
the Chukchee tribe of Siberians, and are essentially a nomadic race, wandering from East |, 
Cape, on the horthern coast, to Cape Navarin, southward. 
tame reindeer, aggregating in many instances thousands, they roam in search of food. These 
reindeer, while resembling the Alaskan species in the main, ditfer in the texture of their 
skins, the pelts being spotted brown and white, with a smooth surface. 
subsist mainly on the products of their herds, bartering the skins with the coast natives 
for tobacco, seal oil, walrus hides for their boot soles, and other minor commodities such as 
At Cape Navarin and East Cape, Siberia, they sometimes 


powder, shot, lead, and flour. 


meet the whaling ships and sell them deer meat and skins for tobacco, ete. 


Captain Healy’s ideas are to propose to the Government that he be empowered to pur- 
chase a number of these deer of both sexes and transport them on the Bear to some point 
on the Alaskan coast where moss and feed are plentiful. 
of a herd, and from the yearly increase they can be distributed over other portions of the 
Northwest Territory. As the Alaskan Eskimo are not skilled in herding the deer, Captain 
_ Healy intends, if permission be granted by the Government, to endeavor to enlist the 
erienced Siberian natives to instruct them. 


services of some exp 


er I 


The latest advices from the 


These deer men 


These deer are to form the nucleus 


Now it is rare | 


Accompanied by their herds of 


| 


Some rest is | 


*  ALASEAN NATIVES. | 
the two rooms atthe end. These two rooms, 
each from: ten to twenty feet across, are the 
homes ot two families, which thus haye a com-_ 

,mon hall and front door. From six to ten per- 
sons live in each room, around three sides of 


which ig a raised platform. On the platform | 
The most | 
important article of furniture is a stone two | 


are spread furs and skins for beds. 


feet in length, with a shallow depression on to 
of it. Itis both lamp and stove, being fille 
with whale or seal oil. Cooking, however, is 
merely for the purpose of tuking the ffost out 
of the meat, which is eaten practically raw. 
Por lighting purposes a wick of moss is used. 
THEIR. CLOTHING. 

The natives wear reindeer skins for clothing. 
Thoy buy them from Siberian Chukchees, who 
come over to.an international fair that is held 
every summer on Fotzebue sound, just above 
Bering straitoon the Alaskan side, For the 
pelts seal oil and walrus oil is exchanged. There 
is much dancing and. feasting on these occa- 
sions, as well as trading. 
done by bartering, no sort of money being in cir- 
culation, At this fair also many wives are 
bought. One can purchase 2 very good article 
of wife for $10, Wives among the Nskimo people 
are usually bonght Sumetimes the women 
are consulted. i 

LOOSE MAR&IAGE TIES. 
Thero is no special ceremony connected with 


marriage among'the Makimo.’ In some tribes |: 
the husband joins tho wifo's relatives and is ex- | 


pected to hunt and fish for them. If he is lazy 
or refuses to Rive the furs he gets to his father- 

in-law he is likely to be bounced and some one 
more active and obedient is installed in his 
place as husband. ‘ Sometimes it happens that 

a girl has ten or twelve husbands in succession 

before she finally settles down to a permanent | 
conjugal state. Virtue is not remarkably de-. 
yeloped among the women, nor is sentiment in 
regard to chastity pecntiarly keen. Men some-| 
times exchange wives for a time and they 


: j as ieee 
haye been known to rent their spouses to white | 
miners for aseason. Polygamy preyails to a | 
limited extent, Wiel 
Both sexes among the Eskimo are tattooed. 
Labrets are favorite ornaments. In early | 
youth a cutis made in the lower lipanda anal 
wooden plug introduced to keep it fromeclosing. | 
Gradually it is onlarged and the adult is decor- | 
with a labret of jade, ivory, bone or glas 

6a silk shat in miniature, the rin 


fas 


All the trading is'} 


= 


his | 


ore wolye 
) come to share the feast. They also cut the 
tongues, taste blood and are maddened. Befor 
long they leap at each other’s throats and tea 


way of obtaining the pelts, and that is the re 
son why wolf skin rugs cost only $8 apiece: 
_ Although northern Alaska is so cold the. 
whole, southern coast, which extends for 
thousands of miles, has a temperate climate, 
owing to the proximity of the Japan current | 
of the Pacific, ‘Along this shore are. immense 
tracts which afford great agricultural and 
horticultural possibilities, The Department of 
Agriculture will probably before long establish 
an prperinent station at Sitka for the purpose 
of finding out what grains, grasses an fruits. 
are best adapted to the region, as well as to 
learn how successfully the raising of cattle, 
hogs and poultry might be prosecuted there. 


ENING TRANSCRIPT, 


THE ESKIMOS” OF ALASKA, 


ay. FU, 
A Semi-Nomadic People. 


How They Live and What They Eat—Their 
Peculiar Customs and Superstitions. 


The Eskimos on the coast of Alaska have | 
underground permanent houses in  vil- 
lages for winter, and tents that are frequent- 
ly shifted for summer. The Eskimos of the’ 
interior, being largely nomads, live in tents 
| much of thetime. The tents are covered 

with reindeer skins, walrus hides or cotton 
‘canvas. In making a winter house, a cellar 
from twenty to twenty-five feet square is 
dug, from three to fivefeet deep. At the cor- 
ners and along the sides of the excavation, 
are set posts of driftwood or whalebone. On 
the outside of these, poles of driftwood are 
“aid up one upon another to thetop. Other 
timbers are placed across the top forming the 
roof or ceiling. Against the outside and up- 
on the roof, dirt and sod are piled until 
the whole has the appearance of a large 
mound. Inthe centre of the dome is an 
opening about eighteen inches across. Over 
this is stretched the transparent bladder of 
the seal or walrus. This opening furnishes 
light to the room below. A narrow platform 
extends along one or more sides of the room, 
upon which are stowed the belongings of 
the family andthe reindeer-skin bedding. 


family. Large shallow dishes of earthen- 
ware, bone or stone, filled with seal-oil, are 
the combined stove and lamp of the family. 
Some lighted moss makes a dull line of flame 
along the edge of the dish. Frequently a 
piece of blubber 1s suspended over the flame, 
the dripping of which keeps the lamp re- 
plenished. Many of the houses were 80 
warm that we found our usual out-door 
clothing burdensome. Sometimes at the | 
side of the room, and sometimes in 
the floor near the 


and xtoawell or shaft. This 


ough the centre a place to- 
pplies of oil, fish and 


| 
one another to piecos, so that next morning cat 
hunter finds the whole flock dead. It isd cheap | 


The platform is also the sleeping place of the 


centre, is af 
small opening about twenty inches square. | 
This is the doorway, and leads to a hall or | 
outside room. If the opening is in the side | 
of the room a reindeer-skin curtain hangs | 
over it. This outer place is sometimes a hall } 
twelve to fifteen feet long and two feet wide | 


shai ‘seven feet deep and leads up a | 
: the open air. In other | 
room twelve or fifteen 


a 


ae a 


| by Captain Healy, it is 


ure that a decade 


adopted, as sugge 
will witness the extermination of the people of our Arctic province on its northwest shores. 
The results of the active and unscrupulous chase of their pelagic food supplies by the whale- 
men have already become evident; walrus are almost invisible on the ice-floes within reach 
of the native hunters, while the flurried and galled whale makes its passage to the unknown 
regions of the Arctic ocean at a speed which defies the natives to capture it. 

The proposition of Captain Healy will be communicated to the Washington authorities 


Unless some measures 


at,an early date. 


VLA a 


Appendix C. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE WHALES. 
From Bancroft’s History of Alaska, pages 668 and 669. 


Of whaling enterprise in the neighborhood of the Alaskan coast, mention has already |) 
| been made; but a few statements that will serve to explain the enormous decrease that has | + 
| oceurred in the catch within the last three decades may not be out of place. 


Of the 600 or 700 American whalers that were fitted out for the season of 1857, at least 
one-half, including most of the larger vessels, were engaged in the north Pacific, The 
presence of so vast a fleet tended of course to exhaust the whaling-grounds or to drive the © 


fish into other waters, for there are no permanent whaling-grounds on any portions of the ‘i ie 
globe except those encircled by ice for about 10 months in the year. In the seas of Green- 
| land, not many years ago, whales were rarely to be seen; in 1870 they were fairly plenti- | 


_ ful. The sea of Okhotsk and the waters in the neighborhood of the Aleutian Islands were | 


| a few decades ago favorite hunting grounds but are now almost depleted, while in 1870 the 


coast of New Siberia was swarming with whales. Schools of sperm whale are occasionally 
seen between the Alaska Peninsula and Prince William Sound, and the hump-back some- 
times makes its appearance as far north as Baranof Island. Between Bristol Bay and 
Bering Strait a fair catch is sometimes taken, but most of the vessels forming what is 
termed the north Pacific whaling fleet now pass into the Arctic Ocean in quest of their 
prey. Probably not more than 8 or 10 of them are employed on the whaling-grounds of 
the Alaskan coast. Hi ey 
In 1881 the whaling fleet of the north Pacific mustered only 30 and in the following © 
year 40 craft, of which 4 were steamers. The catch for 1881 was one of the most profit- 


able that has occurred since the date of the transfer, being valued at $1,139,000, or an 
average of about $57,000 for each vessel, some of them returning with cargoes worth $75,000 
and few with cargoes worth less than $30,000. In 1883 the catch was inconsiderable, 
several of the whalers returning “clean,” and few making a profit for their owners. 

The threatened destruction of these fisheries is a matter that seems to deserve some atten- 
tion. In 1850, as will be remembered, it was estimated that 300 whaling vessels visited 
Alaskan waters and the Okhotsk and Bering seas. Two years later the value of the catch | 
of the north Pacific fleet was more than $14,000,000. 4 


After 1852 it gradually decreased until in 1862 it was less than $800,000; for 1867 the 1 e 
amount was about $3,200,000; in 1881 it had again fallen to $1,139,000; and for the season 
| of 1883 there was a still further reduction. 


Appendix D. 
DECREASE OF THE FOOD SUPPLY IN WESTERN ALASKA. 
From Petroff’s census report, 1880. 


The whaling industry may be expected to decline gradually here as it has done in other ey, t 
sections of the globe. The danger indicated lies in the fact that the trading vessels coming | 


to this region, chiefly from the Sandwich Islands, have carried such quantities of aleoholic 
liquor that the natives have acquired a craving for the same that can no longer be subdued, | 


and this causes them to look for no other equivalent for their furs, oil, and ivory, than the | ~ | 


means of intoxication. At the same time they become utterly reckless in their pursuit of 
fur-bearing and other animals, thinking only of satisfying their desire for the present with- 
out the slightest thought of the future; and if this state of affairs be continued the exter- 
mination of the people, consequent upon the exhaustion of their means of subsistence, can only be 


@ question of time. 
% 


Appendix EH. 
CATCH OF WHALES IN ALASKAN WATERS. 


From Senate Executive Docwment No. 34. The Forty-second Congress, Second Session. Pages 


4.and 4, 
| Total catch, 
YEAR. eae ; a ite oil, sperm |. ee vale 
OF ships. arreis. | and whale. inciu ing bone. 
| Barrels. { 
1045 Ee WONT SEE A le 163 | 953 | 250, 600 $5, 337,780 © 
B46 eC Ue ecient 192 869 | 253, 800 5, 542, 990 | 
1947.2 eee a MD LMeeaaye ee rLA” 177) 15 059. 187, 443 4,519, 330 | 
Bey se MME SOIC LOS PE 159 1, 164 185, 256 4,198, 637 
1849 Sek aU SUN De ap ais Tp 155 1,334 | 206, 850 5, 085, 716 
T8502 Me AMO are Mabe Ye Tl? eel NGO 243, 648 7,186,549 
Puy em een ce ln NaS 1k 138 | 626 86, 360 2, 812, 350 
VET y wencedlatenyd ie (S15: 1 278 | 1,348 373, 450 14,118,900 4 
LEB SLAs SA ee WON ES MOLEC RS 238 912 218, 185 7, 264,470 fy 
ESSY RON VE ca St 232 794 184, 063 6, 506,976 | 
HR BB ta eS Pe eae UY ELC il 217 873 189, 579 8, 038,914 
AEs opoaee AEN SPIE DUBE 9 Ne 178 822 146, 410 6, 651,156 
IPs SENATOR ER ROR 08 2d 143 796 113, 900 5, 158,760 
eB yc Seis Te oh rr 196 620 121, 650 " 4, 625, 620 19 
MIS HO Sasa NUNN MMS RMA Ss 176 535 | 94, 160 3, 459, 060 | 
TEEOS MeN UO Bair 121 518 | 62, 678 2,297,511 Te 
1:8 6 Leese cried ae WGA ATO Ye 76 724 55, 024 1, 792, 900 } 
BAVA OMICS. MATa 32 610 19, 525 785,217 
5 SPRUE Nrantorys ORL MAT ERD ARR (eo 42 857 36, 010 1, 855, 770 
rh UNS. IF ESO AG od 68 522 35, 490 2, 725, 612 
SLUR AO OE ET NST pe ee Ge 59 617 36, 415 3, 092, 160 
aya cA St ST ATE 95 598 56, 925 4, 301, 250 
PANU POEM HEL a Te 90 640 | 57, 620 3, 192, 380 
OMe EMME oh fa det 20,817 |e ee 
We (osc TUT ac a Oe AQ ieee ae 12, 231. li oo ee 
PUR mn aNmNn UN tA 3) Finke MARY Gy ay AQUI Reins Anaad 1, 402 oe ee eee 


Appendix F. 


The reindeer (Turandus rangifer), the only domesticated species of deer, has a range some-| 
what similar to the elk, extending over the entire boreal region of both hemispheres, from 
Greenland and Spitzbergen in the north to New Brunswick in the south. There are several 
well-marked varieties differing greatly in size and in form of the antlers—the largest forms 
occurring furthest north, while by many writers the American reindeer, which has never 
been domesticated, is regarded as a distinct species. The antlers, which are long and 
branching, and considerably palmated, are present in both sexes, although in the female 
they are slender and less branched than in the males. In the latter they appear at a much 
earlier age than in any other species of deer, and Darwin conjectures that in this circum- | 
stance a key to their exceptional appearance in the female may be found. The reindeer | 
has long been domesticated in Scandinavia, and is of indispensable importance to the Lap- | 
land race to whom it serves at once as a substitute for the horse, cow, sheep, and goat. As 
a beast of burden it is capable of drawing a weight of 300 pounds, while its fleetness and 
endurance are still more remarkable. Harnessed to a sledge it will travel without diffi- 
culty 100 miles a day over the frozen snow, its broad and deeply cleft hoofs being admirably 
adapted for travelling over such a surface. During summer the Lapland reindeer feeds 
chiefly on the young shoots of the willow and birch; and as this season migration to the | 
coast seems necessary to the well-being of the species, the Laplander, with his family and 
herds, sojourns for several months in the neighborhood of the sea. In winter its food con- 
sists chiefly of the reindeer moss and other lichens, which it makes use of its hoofs in| 
seeking for beneath the snow. The wild reindeer grows to a much greater size than the) 
tame breed, but in Northern Europe the former are being gradually reduced through the | 
natives entrapping and domesticating them. The tame breed found in Northern Asia is| 
much larger than the Lapland form and is there used to ride on. There are two distinct | 
yarieties of the American reindeer, the barren-ground caribou and the woodland caribou. | 
The former, which is larger and more widely distributed of the two, frequents in summer | 
the shores of the Arctic Sea, retiring to the woods in autumn to feed on the tree and other | 
lichens. The latter occupies a very limited tract of woodland country, and, unlike the 
barren-ground form, migrates southward in Spring. The American reindeer travel in great 
herds, and being both unsuspicious and curious they fall ready victims to the bow and 
arrow or the cunning snare of the Indian to whom their carcasses form the chief source of 
food, clothing, tents, and tools. 


REINDEER. 
From Encyclopedia Britannica, volume 7, pages 24 and 25. 


Appendix G. | 
WILD REINDEER IN ALASKA. 


Charles H. Townsend in the Report of the Cruise of the U. S. Revenue Marine Steamer Oorwin, | 
1885, Captain M. A. Healy, commanding, pages 87 and 88. | 


Reindeer are found more or less regularly throughout Alaska, They were found by Mr. | 
McLenegan on the Noatak, as well as by our party on the Kowak. ‘Traders in the service | 
of the Alaska Commercial Company told me of their common distribution over the Yukon, 
Kuskokyim, and Aleutian divisions of the country. They have even been shot on Ounimak 
Island, at the end of the peninsula. But reindeer are restless animals, irregular in their 
migrations and habits. Sometimes they desert whole sections of the country for months) 
together, and they appear to have withdrawn from many regions where fire-arms have been | 
introduced. Notwithstanding the fact that large heards of reindeer are kept in a state of 
domestication by the Chukchees, at Hast Cape and other well known places on the Asiatic 
side of Bering Straits, with whom the natives of the Alaskan side communicate regularly, 
there appears to be no domestication of the species whatever in Alaska, nor indeed in any 
part of North America. 

In time, when the general use of fire-arms by the natives of upper Alaska shall have re- | 
duced the numbers of this wary animal, the introduction of the tame variety, which is a | 
substantial support to the people just across the Straits, among our own thriftless, alcohol- | 
bewitched Eskimos, would be a philanthropic movement, contributing more toward their | 
amelioration than any system of schools or kindred charities. The native boats could 
never accomplish the importation, which would, however, present no difficulty to ordinary 
seagoing vessels. The taming of the American reindeer is impracticable; for domestica- 
tion, with this animal at least, is the result of subjection through many generations, Some- 


thing tending to render a wild people pastoral or agricultural ought to be the first step 
toward their advancement. In our management of these people, “purchased from the 
Russians,” we have an opportunity to atone, in a measure, for a century of dishonorable 
treatment of the Indian. 


Appendix H. 
DOMESTIC REINDEER IN LAPLAND. 
From Du Chaillws Land of the Midnight Sun, volume 2, pages 167 and 168. 


The Fjeld Lapp’s time is engaged in adding to his herd, to which he and his family | 
devote all their energies, for their welfare depends on the growth of the animals. It is 
difficult to ascertain exactly the increase or decrease of reindeer according to the districts, 
for the people often change, and there has been of late years in the north a large immi- 
gration of Norwegian Lapps to the territory of Sweden, especially to Keresuando, but, | 
taken as a whole, the population and the reindeer are increasing. There is a greater 
number in Norway than in Sweden, owing to the number of stationary bénder (farmer) and 
sea Lapps which far outnumber the nomads. According to the late census there are: 


In Sweden (1870) 6,702 Laplanders, with 220,800 reindeer; in Norway (1865) 17,178 
Laplanders, with 101,768 reindeer; in Finland (1865) 615 Laplanders, with 40,200 rein- | 
deer; in Russia (1859) 2,207 Laplanders, with 4,200 reindeer. 

With those that belong to farmers and others I think we may safely say that the rein- | 
deer number about 400,000. The Samoides have the largest and finest breeds which are | 
not numbered among those of the Lapps. In Kautokeino there are Lapps who own 2,000 | 
reindeer; in Sorsele, in Sweden, one is said to own 5,000, and others 1,000 and 2,000. | 
Some of the forest Lapps have 1,000, In Lulea Lappmark there are herds of over 2,000; | 
in Finmarken, of 5,000; and some Lapps have owned as many as 10,000. A herd of 2,000 | 
to 2,500 is said to give about 200 to 250 calves yearly. 

Every owner has his own mark branded upon the ears of all his reindeers, and no other 
person has a right to have the same, as this is the lawful proof of ownership; otherwise, | 
when several herds are mingled on the mountains, the separation would be impossible. 
According to custom no one can make a new mark but must buy that of an extinct herd; 
if these are scarce the price paid to the families that own them is often high; the name of 
the purchaser and each mark haye to be recorded in court, like those of any other owner 


| and property. The tax paid is according to the pasture land occupied. 


stone or large flat whalebone. All villages 
of importance contain a public room or tov 
hall. This is builtinthe same manner as 
the private dwellings, only much larger. 
Some of these are sixty feet square, ewaiin 
feet high and contain three tiers or piattomlal 
This building is called the kashima or 
kashga. In it is held the public festi- 
vals and dances. It is also the common 
workshop in which the men make their) 
show-shoes, dog-sleds, spears and other im- 
plements. The villages, from the deck ofa 
coasting vessel, have the appearance of so. 
many hillocks or dunes along the beach. | 
The Eskimos of Arctic Alaska are still in- 
' the stone age. The manufacture of arrows” 
and spear-heads from flint is a living indus- 
try. Stone lamps, stone hammers and. 
chisels, and, to some extent, stone knives ; 
are stillin ordinary use among them. Wish 
lines and nets and bird snares are still made. 
of whalebone, sinew and raw-hide. Arrows, 
| spears, nets and traps are used in hunting, 
although improved breech-loading arms are | 
being introduced among them, and will soon 
supersede,for the larger game,their own more | 
primitive weapons. For transportation on. 
land they have the snowshoe, dog-team and 
sled; and on the water the kiak and umiak, 
| The kiakis a long, narrow, light, graceful, 
| skin-covered canoe, with one, two or three 
holes, according to the number of people to 
be carried. Itis the universal boat of the 
Hskimo, and is found from Greenland around 
the whole northern coast of America where- 
ever that people are found. The umiakis a 
long, skin-coyered boat. This is the family 
boat or carryall. Thosein use around Bering 
Straits are about twenty-four feet long and 
five feet wide. They will safely carry fifteen 
persons and five hundred pounds of freight 
coasting in the sea. Those on Kotzebue 
' Sound in the Arctic Ocean are thirty-five feet 
long and six feet wide, with a capacity of 
three thousand pounds of freight and a crew 
| of six. There are exceptionally large ones 
that will carry from fifty to eighty people. 
Both the kiaks and the umiaks are made of 
walrus, sea lion or white whale hides 
stretched over light frames of spruce wood. * 


If families are rare, few have more than 
four children." The drudgery of women 
is such that they often destroy a child, 
particularly if it be a girl. A missionary 
gives the following incident: ‘Someone 
tied a helpless little child of about two years 
down at the water’s edge at low tide. Its 
cries attracted the attention of a passer-by 
who found the water up to its neck. The 
man took it to his home and cared forit. It 
was recognized asa child that had been left 

_ in the care of an old woman. The child was 
sickly and doubtless was too much of a care 
for her. The only surprise expressed by the 
people was that anyone should want to 
drown or killaboy.” If a family is yery 
poor, they sometimes give’ away to childless 
neighbors all their children but one. Thus 
during childhood a boy may pass from one 
to another to be adopted by several families 
inturn. Children are sold by their parents, 
the usual market price being a seal-skin bag 
of oil or a suit of old clothes. During infancy 
children are carried under the parka, astride 

| of the mother’s back, being held in posi- ! 

‘tion by a strap under the © child’s 
thighs and around the mother’s body across 
the chest. When out from the parka they 
are carried seated on the back of the moth- 
er’s neck and shoulders, with the child’s legs 
hanging down in front on both sides of the 
neck, ‘The children are given the names of 
various animals, birds, fish, sections of coun- 
try, winds, tides, heavenly bodies, and 
sometimes they have as many as six names, 
Children are rarely punished, generally have 
their own way, and are usually treated with 
great kindness by their own or foster par- 

ents, Prominent events in the life of poy, 
having his hair cut for the first time 
rip to sea in a kiak 


winter darkness, and others, 
dancing, foot-racing and wrestling, at 
+ grea annual gatherings in summer, _ ; 
Like all other ignorant people they 
firm believers in witchcraft and spiri 
They also ‘believe in the transmigration 
souls—that spirits enter into animate and | 
inanimate nature, into rocks, winds, tides 
and animals; that they are good or bad ac- 
cording as the business of the community or 
individnal is successful or unsuccessful, 
They also believe that-these conditions can 


can reward friends and punish enemies. 


The foundation of their whole religious sys- | 
tem is this belief in spirits and the appeasing | 


of evil spirits. This demon or evil spirit 
_worship colors their whole life and all its 
pursuits. Every particular animal hunted, 
every phenomenon of nature, every event of 
life requires*a religious observation of its 
own. It is a heavy and burdensome 
work that darkens their life; it leads 
to many deeds of unnatural cruelty. 
At the mouth of the Kuskokwim 
River an old woman was accused of 
having caused the death of several children, 
of being a witch. This was so firmly be, 
lieved that her own husband pounded her to 
death, cut up her body into small pieces, sev- | 
ering joint from joint, and then consumed it 
with oilina fire. The head and front of this 
great evilis the shaman or sorcerer. He is 
believed to be the only one who can control 
the evil spirits and protect the people from 
them. Mr. John W. Kelly, who has recently 
written an interesting monograph on the 
Eskimo, represents the shamans as divided 


to their knowledge of spiritualism, ventrilo- } 
quism, feats of legerdemain and general cun- 
ning. It is claimed that those of the seventh 
degree are immortal, and can neither be 
killed nor wounded; that those of the sixth 
degree can be wounded but not killed. The 
ordinary shaman belongs to the lower de- 
grees, and only claims to go into trances, in 
‘which state his spirit leaves the body and 
roams abroad procuring the information that 
‘his patrons are in search of. As a rule the | 
shamans are unscrupulous frauds, thieves 
/and murderers, and should be put down by 
| the strong hand of the general Government. 
| The prevailing diseases among the Hski- 
mos are scrofula, diphtheria, pneumonia and 
_consumption, and the death rate is large. 
They have a superstitious fear with reference 
to a death in the house, so that when the sick 
are thought to be nearing death, they are 
| carried out of the home and placed in an out- 
house. If they do not die.as soon as they ex- 
pect, they ask to be killed, which is usually 
done by the shaman stabbing them in the 
| temple or breast. The aged and helpless are 
‘also sometimes killed at their own request. 
A prominent man in a tribe not long since 
tried to hire men to kill his aunt, who was 
dependent on him. Failing to have her | 
killed he deliberately froze her to death. ° 
The cruelty of heathenism is almost beyond | 
belief. The dead are wrapped up in reindeer 
_or seal skins and drawn on a sled back of the 
| village, where they are placed upon elevated 
scaffolds, out of the reach of animals, or 
upon the ground and covered over with drift- 
wood, or,as among some of the tribes, left 
upon the ground to be soon torn in pieces 
and devoured by the dogs of the village. 
The Eskimos have no tribal organization 
and are without chiefs. The most successful 
| trader among them becomes the wealthiest 
man and is called Umalik. By virtue of the 
influence that riches exertyhe is considered 
in b siness transactions. In 


[he shamans also have great 
people. It often happens 
1aman are the same 
‘possessing so many 
being civilized and 


n of the American 


' be changed by sorcery. By suitable incanta- i 
tions, they firmly believe that they can con- } 
jtrol the wind and the elements; that they | 


into seven degrees, being graded according }. 


| act approved August thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety, entitled “An act to apply a 


ene wr 


Appendix J. 


A206 


To extend to Alaska the benefit of the laws encouraging in the several States and Territories in- 
struction wn agriculture and the mechanic arts. 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Whereas Congress passed an act, approved March second, eighteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, entitled “An act to establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with 
the colleges established in the several States under the provisions of an act approved July 
second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and of the acts supplementary thereto;” and an | 


portion of the proceeds of the public lands to the more complete endowment and support 
of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, established under the 


° : re) 
| provisions of an act of Congress approved July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two; 


and f 
Whereas these several acts require the assent of the legislature of the State or Territory 
before their provisions become available; and 


; Bi 
Whereas Alaska has no legislature, and on that account Congress has committed the is 
| charge of education in that section to the Secretary of the Interior: Therefore be it i! 


Reoolyed by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Con- | 

} a] el ‘ iy 1 dto 

gress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and empowere 4 
extend to Alaska the benefits of the above-cited acts, and to receive and disburse through qi 
the Bureau of Education for the benefit of the said Territory all moneys now or hereafter | 
appropriated under said acts. | 


Appendix K. 


San Francisco, Dec. 18, 1890. 
Dr. SHELDON JACKSON, 


Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sie: 
Referring to your desire to obtain information relative to the introduction of reindeer 
into the northwest portion of the Territory of Alaska, I would say that in my opinion the 
project is entirely feasible. My experience in Alaska permits me to state on authority, 


that the next decade will witness the extinction of the American reindeer, or rather cari- | 


bou. In 1881 when I first visited the district of Norton and Kotzebue Sounds and the 
lower Yukon, deer were plentiful. This past winter (1889) not a single animal had been 


_ seen within a radius of 200 miles. Similar conditions are coexisting from Port Clarence |||, 


to Point Barrow, and where in former years the hunters had to travel but 50 miles to reach | | 


| the deer haunts, to-day they traverse twice that distance. These contingencies arise from 


three causes: 
1. The indiscriminate slaughter of young and old animals. 
2. The use at the present day of improved weapons of the chase, in lieu of the primi- 


| tive bows, arrows, and spears. 


3. The conditions of wind prevailing at the seasons when the deer go to and from the | 
coast. It must distinctly be understood that upon a supply of these animals our Alaskan 
Eskimo depend for clothing as well as their store of meat, should their pelagic sources of 
provender fail. 

The proposition to introduce deer from the Siberian herds can be effected at a cost of 


| but a few thousand dollars. 


| Island (one of the islands leased by the company from Russia). Captains Blair and Green- 


| grain up there is a costly matter, and the dampness of the growing summer season on | 


_ but they would need both of those attentions. Then the care of them would hardly 


The location for the first experimental station should be on Choris Peninsula or the | 


ip! 
vicinity of Kotzebue Sound. This location has climatic similarities with Siberia. The i 
food (moss) supply is abundant and herding easy. 5 

As the results of this initial experiment become manifest, additional locations for herds % 
can be established. Within two seasons the Chukchee herdsmen will be able to instruct | 
the Eskimo in the style of herding. 

I have made inquiries upon the subject and now give you the result. Ten years ago the 
Russian steamer Alexander went to the Kamchatka Peninsula, and officers of the Alaska 
Commercial Company bought 7 male and 7 female deer, transporting them to Bering 


berg, and Superintendent Lubegoil inform me that the herd now numbers 180, From this 


you can judge the rate of propagation. 


The revenue steamer Bear can be utilized for transportation, and I know no man more 
capable of conducting the experiment than Captain Healy. 

I hope that the small sum required will be voted by Congress, as unless something is 
done for these people their annihilation is only a question of a brief period. 

The whalers have so frightened the big fish that the natives are unable to pursue them 
in their rapid passage, while the extermination of the walrus is almost a fact, 

These remarks I present as requested. 

Yours very truly, 


HENRY D. WOOLFE. 


APPENDIX L. 


Mr. Henry W. Elliott, who has published a monogram on the Fur-Seal Islands of | 
Alaska, Government Printing Office, 1884, page 13, says: f 
“ Stock and poultry raising.—On account of the severe climatic conditions it is of 
course impracticable to keep stock here with any profit or pleasure. The experiment | 
has been tried faithfully. It is found best to bring beet cattle up in the spring on 
the steamer, turn them oat to pasture until the close of the season, in October and 


November, and then, if the snow comes, to kill them and keep them refrigerated the | |) 
rest of the year, Stock can not be profitably raised here, the proportion of severe | 
weather annually is too great—from three to perhaps six months of every year they — j 


require feeding and watering, with good shelter. To furnish an animal with hay and 


both islands renders haymaking impracticable. Perhaps a few head of hardy Si- |” 
berian cattle might pick up a living on the north shore of St. Paul, among the ee 
grasses and sand dunes there, with nothing more than shelter and water given them, | 


return expenses, as the entire grazing ground could not support any number of ani-| 
mals. It is less than 2 square miles in extent, and half of this area is unproductive, 
Then, too, a struggle for existence would reduce the flesh and vitality of these 
cattle to so low an ebb that it is doubtful whether they could be put through another 
winter alive, especially if severe. I was then, and am now, strongly inclined to think 
that if a few of those Siberian reindeer could be brought over to St. Paul and St. George 
they would make a very successful struggle for existence and be a source of a good supply, 
summer and winter, of fresh meat for the agents of the Government and the company who 


| may be living upon the islands.” 


Phy 


sist CONGRESS, ) HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. REPORT 
2d Session. } No, 3414. 


/L 


IXPERIMENT STATION IN SOUTHERN ALASKA. 


JANUARY 9, 1891.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. McComas, trom the Committee on Education, submitted the fol- 
lowing 


REPORT: 


[To accompany H. Res. 258.] 


The Committee on Education reports favorably House joint resolution 
258, with sundry amendments recommended by the committee. Nal 
Congress has passed several acts encouraging the establishment of | 
agricultural schools and experiment stations in the different States and| 
Territories. 
These several acts require the assent of the legislatures of the several | 
States and Territories before their provisions become available; but as| 
Alaska has no legislature, it is the only Territory which ‘is unable to) 
avail itself of the benefits and provisions of these acts. | 
This bill proposes to extend to Alaska the benefits and provisions of, 
the agricultural acts through the Secretary of the Interior, in like| 
manner to the other Territories. The acts are recited in the preamble 
to the joint resolution. 
There has been very wide divergence of views with regard to the) 
agricultural and horticultural capabilities.of Alaska, or whether it has) 
any agricultural capabilities at all. | 
This bill would secure the establishment of an experiment station in 
southern Alaska, which has a temperate climate, and test the question) 
of what can and what can not be raised to advantage. 
This would be of very great service both to the natives, who through| 
the Government schools are coming into our civilization, and to the! 
white settlers who may locate in that vas region, which embraces about| 
580,000 square miles. 
There are hundreds of thousands of square miles of area within the 


Arctic regions of Alaska that, there is no question, can never be adapted | 


to ordinary agricultural pursuits, nor utilized for purposes of raising 


cattle, horses, or sheep; but this large area is especially adapted for the | 


support of reindeer. 
This bill will enable the Secretary of the Interior, through the Gov- 


ernment industrial schools, to make the stock raising of reindeer the | 


great industrial feature of that region. 
This will utilize hundreds of thousands of square miles of territory, 


will build up a large and profitable industry, and, above all, will pro- | 


vide a comfortable support for the native population of that region. 

This is the more important at the present time, because the American 
whalers have practically destroyed and driven out the whale and the 
walrus from the waters adjacent to the coast of Alaska. 


The destruction of the whale and walrus has taken away three-fourths | 
of the ordinary food supply of the Eskimo population, and that popula- | 
tion to-day on the Arctie coas tof Alaska is on the verge of starvation. | 
The large canneries will soon take away the fish supply. | 

The introduction of tame reindeer from Siberia into Alaska thus has 
a twofold importance : 

(1) As the establishment of a profitable industry. 

(2) As a relief of a starving people, a relief that will become more and | 
more valuable as the years roll round, a relief that once established | 
perpetuates itself. ; 

This project is wiser than to pauperize the people of Alaska. | 

The revenue from that country warrants this attempt to make these — 
people self sustaining. 

The lease of the Seal Islands by the United States Treasury Depart- | 
ment to the North American Commercial Company, on the basis of 
100,000 skins, ought to yield a revenue of about $1,000,000 annually. | 


Under the old lease the revenue was $317,500 annually. ' 

The extending to Alaska of the benefits of the agricultural bill ap- | 
proved August 30, 1890, would give for the year ending June— 
1800 .. .../c cca A ee ene Dreamed alls SEL ahs $15, 000 

BOL oes ow c5 cal ae eas) cy err ee ae ret tens Stal dls /pic 2's visa elal ms anhh' = [= 16, 000 
T Ear RNR UNTO RE Duh Oo TE A leg a Doel 7,000 
48, 000 


From the act establishing agricultural experiment stations approved 
July 2, 1862, the sum of $15,000. 

The joint resolution would therefore carry for the year ending June 
30, 1892, $93,000 and for the following year, $33,000. 
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“Principal Settle-| 
menis of the Esquimaux. 


AN HONEST AND INDUSTRIOUS PEOPLE. 


9 


Comparative Sizes of the Men and 
Women of the Various Tribes—A 
Fine Race, but the Mea Grew Old 
at Thirty from Exposure to the Hle- 
ments—Some Feats of Strength Per- 

_ formed by Women—Their Food and 
Olothing. * 
Copyright, 1891, by the N. ¥. Mar AND Expruss. 
SITKA, ALASKA, April 18, | 

URING June, July 

ay and August, 1890, I 
IN 
Wi 


cruised 5,000 miles| 
N Asia and America, 


SN 


along the “coasts of” 


iimit of the conti- 
Ynent, and back to, 
Unalaska. I have 
visited all the princi- 
pal settlements of 
the coast, and .seen 
much of the. native 
people. These people 
all belong to the In- 
nuit, or Hsquiman | 

a family. They occupy 
not only the Arctic and Bering Sea ceasts, 
but also that of the mainland coast of the 
North Pacific as far east as Mount St. Elias, | 


and number in all about seventeen to twenty | 
thousand. In the extreme north, at Point | 


Barrow. and along the coast of Bering Sea, 


they are of medium size. At Point Barrow 
the average height of the males is 5 feet 3 
inches, and the avetage weight 153 pounds; | 
of the women, 4 feet 11 inches, and weight | 
135 pounds. On the Nushagak River the} 
average weight of ines is from 150 to 167 
pounds. A 

From Cape Price of Wales to Icy Cape, 
and on the great ifiand rivers emptying into 
the Arctic Ocean, they are a large race, many 
of them being six feet and over in height, 
They are lighterjn color and fairer than the | 


INTERIOR OF AN ESQUIMAU HUT. t 
| her birch bark canoe and brought bim a 
i cela would weigh 800 pounds. Ip took ‘ 
two strong men to lift it out of the canoe. 
| Another explorer speaks of a woman carry- 
ing eff on her shoulder a box of lead weigh- 
80 pounds, 
1 mast custo’ in erecting the scheol build- 
ings in the Arctic, there being no drays or 
horses in that country, all the timbers, lum- 
: | ber, hardware, etc.,had to be carried from 
; the beach to the site of the house on the 
shoulders of the people. The women carried 
_ the same loads as the men. 
i “HONESTY: OF THE NATIVES. 
re, a8 a rule, industrious, men, 
i pad png children doing their individual 
part toward the/family support. The a 
struggle for abare existence in the sterile 
; region where they live compels it. Im a gen 
: eral way they are honest. Property in- 
2 | trusted to them’ by the whites is kept secure. 
\ePro erty stowed away in a cache or tent 
| [ Peas no lock or watchman—it 1s safe. Small 


} ft lying around uncared for are 
: . Oe vanced Ae ane carried off. Perhaps 
| they look upon them as if they had been 


_ thrown away. 


ason the native. is 
she expected ar- 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 
Friday, January 9, 1891. 


‘ i hair. Bry 
i ; at 10 a m., Hon. James O’Donnell in the ¢ : ; 
-The ocosaal Tanne we take up for consideration House bill non et ae i 
Hen seolation number 278 and consider them together. They are both r te 
to Alas and I presume the subject-matter will be those resolutions; 
i ted. 8 ; ; 
bi Seer Mee eidos Jackson, hee aaa of avi for ee ‘ 

x pi est problem of education under his control of an a 
porn ana ae oy information respecting the matter. He is here for that 

A pire b—) 


ee paper are ea Jackson, the committee will be pleased to hear from you. Bt | 


Y 


NT OF EDU- 
_ SHELDON JACKSON, GENERAL AGE 
Be EN Oanl” CATION FOR ALASKA. 


\ 

i ittee, I will call the) 

2 id: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, il f 

rete ey Foote ci to the map of Alaska. Alaska has apes ae a ee ! 

oF 680-000 square miles, or as large as all of the United States east of the Mississipp | 
? 


River north of the Gulf States. Congress in 1884, in creating the act of civil govern- 
ment, directec the Secretary of the Interior to make needful and proper provision for | 
the education of the children of Alaska without distinction of race, and to enable | 
him to do that Congress appropriated the sum of $25,000 to cover with schools an 
area reaching nearly to the extent of one-sixth of the whole of the United States. 
All we could do the first year—the work was started in 1885, although the appropria- 
tion was passed in 1884—was to establish schools in southeastern Alaska. I was ap- A 
pointed general agent of education for Alaska. All western and northern Alaska 

was beyond my reach, and I could not by any possible way get there and back the 
same summer. If I had made the attempt I wonld have had to wait until the spring 

of 1836, then go to San Francisco and take the Alaska commercial steamer north to 

Ounalaska, and get back perhaps in October of that year. 
| Last season, in attempting to establish schools among the Eskimos in the Arctie 
| Tegion, i was compelled to take the revenue cutter at Puget Sound, and was five 
| months going up and back, yet we were traveling continnonsly, and that was the 

best Icoulddo. Going through Behring Sea and the Arctic Ocean up to the northern- 
| most point of North America, a good school was established for the Eskimos last 
August at Point Barrow. There is no regular mail line in Alaska to the westward of 
Sitka. Our communication with western, central, and northern Alaska is by vessels. |) 
chartered by fur-trading companies and salinon-canning companies and by the whalers 
who make their annual trips into the Arctic in search of whales. For that reason 7 
the commissioner of education in western Alaska, where we can only visit our schools.) 
once a year, where they can not be under constant supervision, has very largely gone | j 
into the system of contract schools. That is, he says to the Presbyterians, the Bap- , 
tists, the Methodists, the Episcopalians, the Congregationalists, or Roman Catholies, i 
“Tf you put up a good school at such a point and give us a good teacher, one who. 
will be capable of teaching a grammar school at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, or Cleveland, 
| we will give you so much in proportion to: the number of pupils in attendance.” So € 
_ the educational system through western and northern Alaska is largely the contract th 
| system. f 
ie Caruti. These red marks on the map indicate the places where you have 
_ schools, 

Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; and it shows the diligence of the Bureau, thatin the five.” 
years since the matter was placed in its hands in 1885 it has been able to establish. | 
so many schools. 
| Mr, CarutH. How many schools are there altogether ? i 

Dr. Jackson. We have about fourteen day schools there entirely under the control Mf 
of the Government and about eleven contract schools, aX) 

Mr. CaruTH. How many pupils are in attendance at these schools ? 4, a: 

Dr. JACKSON. In round number, from 1,200 to 1,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. I noticed in your enrollment statistics for 1889 that you had 92t 


| pal, Moravians, Methodist, Catholic, and Congregationalists. 


scholars and 14 teachers as against 814 in 1890 and 14 teachers, and the appropria- be 
tion has gone from $25,000 in 1884 to $50,000 in 1890, , 

Dr, JAcKson. I will explain that. The 1884 Congress gave us two funds. It gave) 
one to the Bureau of Education for the ordinary commen schools. Then it gave the 


Indian Bureau $15,000 for the old-fashioned Indian schools, At that time they con- 
sidered the whole native population of Alaska as Indians. The appropriations ran 
in that way for three years ; then, as the common school fund set forth that it was to. 
be used without distinction as to race, the two funds were thrown together in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill; and the larger part of the money, at least half of it,. 
goes for the contract schools. 

The CHAIRMAN, I notice in 1890 there was used some $30,000 of appropriation for 
these schools divided among the different denominations, and I notice that the Pres- _ 
byterians had some $18,000 of this and the balance was divided between the Episco-. ee 


Dr. Jackson. That comes from the pro rata per pupil. The Presbyterians have 
‘been settled for about thirteen years at Sitka and have put in from $30,000 to $40,000 
in buildings and improvements and they haye about 170 children in the schools, and 
by allowing the pro rata per child, it ran the fund for the Presbyterians up to $18,000 | 
last year. That is the reason for this proportion, the size of the school and the pro 
rata per pupil. 

The CHarrMaNn. And in this enrollment you speak of, how about the 14 teachers ? 

Dr. Jackson. They belong to the day schools only. We have with the day and. 
contract schools about 66 employés. 

The CHAIRMAN, These day schools are governmental entirely. 

Dr. Jackson. Yes, sir. ‘ . a: 

Mr. McComas. When you left Alaska how many pupils were there in all, if yow 
include the contract and day schools ? 

Dr. Jackson, I should say, in round numbers, 1,500. : 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. What proportion does that bear te the population ? ay 

Dr. Jackson. We estimate that the school population is about 10,000 and we have © 
only about 1,500 in school. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. What is the cause of that? Pe ao 
Dr. Jackson. Simply that Congress has not given the funds to establish schools 


i 


enough. Some of these schools are 500 miles apart and from 1 to 250 miles is th 
ordinary distance between schools. 
. That is a pretty long walk before school time. 


Mr, Mo@oy 
Mr N. How many Government schools are there and how many contract | 
schools are there? 


Dr. JACKSON. Fourteen Government and eleven contract. 
Mr. LANGSTON. What denominations are at work there ? 


Dr. JACKSON. Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Protestant Episcopal, | 


Moravians, Friends, and Roman Catholics. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Any Lutherans ? 

Dr. JACKSON. Two Swedish Lutherans have made application, and if we have the 
fund for 1891 they will be placed under contract. The Commissioner would have 
done so last year if the appropriation asked for had been granted. 

Mr, McCormick. Have you any native teachers ? 

Dr. JACKSON. We have three. The oldest native school teachers is only thirteen | 
years of age, and of course it takes time to take these people out of barbarism and | 
bring them to a position where they are capable teachers, We have three who have | 
arrived at that stage now. 

Mr, Lanasron. What progress do you find these people make in their studies ? 

Dr. JACKSON. We find they make rapid progress. All our teachers are from the 
East and they have had experience in the various departments of the eastern schools 
and they testify that practically there is no difference between the native mind and 
that of the ordinary American child in the States, at least in the first stages of educa- 
tion, 

Mr. LANGSTON. What ages bave you in the schools ? 

Dr, Jackson. We have all ages from babyhood up to fifty and sixty years of age. | 
In one instance we have had the grandmother, mother, and daughter in the same | 
class. ¢ 
ing earnest desire to be able to read the Bible. 

Mr. LANGSTON. What is the age of these three native teachers you have there ? 


Dr. JACKSON. There is a young man I should say about eighteen years of age. | 


There is one young lady who has just graduated from Elizabeth, N. J., last June, who 
has now returned to be a teacher, and I shouid say she was twenty years of age. 
There is one teacher who is twenty-five or twenty-six years old. 

Mr. LANGSTON. These three were prepared at schools outside of Alaska ? 


Dr. JACKSON. Two finished their education outside of Alaska, but the woman | 


twenty-five years of age received all her training in the Alaska schools. 


A few minutes ago the chairman called my attention to the fact that there was not | 


a large increase but rather a decrease in the attendance. We regret that, and that 
is why a bill has been introduced in Congress to give us compulsory education. 
The native parents will not avail themselves of the advantages. One week they are 
exceedingly anxious to have the children attend school and the next week possibly 
may be favorable for going fishing, and the whole family will go for probably two 
weeks. That breaks up any continuous progress in the child, and has been a great 
hindrance to the work. There is urgent need of compulsory attendance law by which 
we may keep these children for a certain length of time every year in school. 

Mr. McCormick. Would the statute be enforced? 

Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; more readily than in the States. Our plan is to appoint a 
native man, perhaps the chief of the village, assistant teacher. His work is to keep 
the children in school, and for the sum of $15 a month, which would be the wages he 
would expect, he would see that every child was in school. 

Mr. LANGSTON. What is the population as you estimate it ? 

Dr. Jackson. It is about 34,000 to 35,000, of which 33,000 is native. 

Mr. LANGSTON. What proportion Indian ? 

Dr. JACKSON. There are very few Indians in Alaska. Commencing along with the 
Arctic Ocean line and crossing down to Behring Sea is Esquimaux population. Half 
the native population of Alaska is Esquimaux. 

Mr. McComas. Has the census of Alaska been reported yet ? 

Dr, Jackson. No, sir; and it will not be until next September, I think. 

Mr. McComas. What is your estimate ? 

Dr, JACKSON, Of course we have a good many whites, but I should say there are 
33,000 or 34,000 natives, and I should estimate the whites.at about 2,000 to 4,000. 

Mr. McComas. I believe the Russians have taken a census of that country ? 

Dr. Jackson. Yes, sir; and the United States have in 1880. 

Mr. McComas. What was the census of 1880? 

Dr, Jackson, About 34,000, I think, for the whole country. 

Mr, McCormick. And you estimate about the same now ? 

Dr, JACKSON. Yes, sir; it has not increased very much. 


Mr. McComas. During a century has the population increased or decreased ? 

Dy. JacKson. The census reports have been so imperfect that there is no telling 
anything about that, re 

Mr. McComas, What is the Russian population there now ? 

Dr. Jackson. About 3,000, 

Mr. McComas. Has that decreased ? 

Dr. Jackson, Yes; I think it is dying out. 

Mr. Cops. Who composes the other population ? 

Dr. Jackson. We have about 6,000 Thlingets. 

Mr. McComas. Where are the Thlingets? 
_,Dr. JACKSON. They are one of ten separate tribes in southeast Alaska speakin 
Thiinget language. a i 

Mr. Coss. Indians? 

Dr. Jackson. That is a debated point. 

Mr. Coss. Are they white or red? 

Dr. Jackson, They are partly colored, very light. 

Mr. Coss. As light as the Indians? E 


Dr. Jackson. They are not as dark as the Indians. 


Mr. McComas. How many are Aleuts? 
_Dr. Jackson. There are probably 2,000 or 3,000 Aleute. These were originally 
Esquimanx, and are practically civilized. They are confined almost entirely to the 
islands. They are a very inoffensive, mild people, and that is found to be the condi- 
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Especially among the native tribes of southeastern Alaska there is an exceeds |‘ 


tion of the entire native population of Alaska. There has never been a war, and it | 
pone be hard to force them into war with the whites. Of course they have had inter- | 
Tribal wars, | 
Mr. Langston. You speak of Esquimaux, | 
ae inhins Of all;.Thlingets and Esquimaux. 
ten you have your long session of Congre ally the appropriati 
dion in Alsska inn the sundry Misi HE AGH anloe theta thee eal 
i y ‘ g ogs enacted, and | 
the last vessel which leaves San Francisco which reaches the teachers of western 
Alaska leaves in April or May, and the result has been each lone term of Congress | 
when the bill is passed in July the Commissioner can not communicate with them 
for another year. In the spring he does not know anything about it and there is no | 
way for the Commissioner to know whether to appoint the teachers or not, so we | 
hay : gone on keeping our schools going, supposing Congress would make the ’ appro- 
pria 1on, 
The CHAIRMAN. Are these schools taught in continuous session for a term ? 
Dr. Jackson. It is a continuous session of nine months with a holiday vacation, | 
The CHarrMaN. When is the vacation ? ‘ ‘ 
Die JACKSON. During Christmas and New Year, and we have a vacation of June, | 
July, and August. We commence the Ist of September and close the 31st of May. 


te 


traveling with 4 Sd. | 
Esquimaux is a good-natured, docile and | 
commodating race. Wherever I met them, an 
under whatever circumstances, the } 
smile of welcome, and in many wa 
a friendly spirit. They have alse m 
an unexpected interest in the estab 
of schools among them, which prom 
for the future. \ p 


. SAVAGE ORNAMENTATION, % 


Among the Thliaket people of Southeastern 
Alaska the labret is worn by the women only. i) 
Among, the Eskimo of Northeastern Alaska, ) 
on the contrary, it is worn by the men alone. } 
The use of it is Almost universal. 3 

During boyhood a hole is cut through the 
lower lip below each corner of the mouth, an 
an ivory plug inserted until the wound heals. 
After healing the hole is stretched from time 
to time, until it reaches about half an inch in } 
diameter. Into this they insert the labret. 

These labrets are made of stone, jade, coal, 
ivory, bone and glass. They are shaped like 

|a silk hat in miniature. The labret in 
three-fourths of an inch:in diemater at the 
rim and one inch long. The rim is kept in- | 
side the mouth, and holds the labret in place. 
Many wear this form of labret on the one 
side of the mouth, and on the other a much | 
larger one, resembling a large sleeve button, } 
one and three-fourths inches in diameter on 
the outside, one and ome and one-fourth 
eT) on the inside rim, and one-half iach 
neck. 

Formerly they wore a large labret in the 
center of the lower lip. I secured a beautiful 
one of polished jade that has an outside sur- 

face two and one-half inches by one inch. The 
girls have their ears, and sometimes their 
} neses, pierced, wearing pendant from them 

copper, ivory and bone ornaments, also strings 
of béads. Sometimes these beads extend frem 
one ear te the other, either under the chin or 
back of the head. Both sexes tattoo more or 
less extensively their faces, hands and arms. 
Both sexes wear bracelets, armlets and some-— 
times fancy belts. 


| CHARACTER OF THE DRESS WORN. 


| They make waterproef boots of sealskin, | 
with walrus or sea lion hide soles. For cold. 
weather the boots are made of seal or rein- 
deer skin, tanned with the hair on, and 
walrus hide soles. The foot portion is made 
many times larger than the foot in order to 
give recom for a padding of grass. These 
boots are so much warmer and more com-_ 
fortable than the patie leather unes, that | 
they are almost universally used by whalers 
and others who have} occasion to visit Arctic 
regions. A fur shirt. and'a pair of fur pants com- 
plete the toilet. The shirt is called a parka, 
and frequently hasa hood attached, which 
can be pulled over the shead in a storm. 
Others have a fur hood, which, when not on 
the head, hangs around the neck. Ordi- 
narily insummer the head is uncovered. In 
winter two suits are worn, the inner one 
with the fur next to the body, and the outer 
ene with the far.to the weather. 

The difference between male and female 
attire isin the shape and ornamentation of 
the parka. Among some of the tribes) the 
pants and boots ef the wemen are in one 
| garment, There is also a fullness in the back 
of the womfn’s parkato make roem for the 
carrying of the baby inside between the 
shoulders of the mother. These clothes are 
made largely of the skin of the reindeer, | 
| squirrels and birds. Irom the intestines of ff 


| 


‘the seal and walrus, and also from salmon |) 
skins, are nae the f so from salmon 


OOD AND HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS. 
live prinel ally upon the fish, seal, 

e, reindeer and wild birds ‘ot 
‘Latterly they are learning th 
hich they procure from th 
vessels or barter fro 


These schools have been very economically managed, and I would be very glad if all 
| of you gentlemen could make a trip up there and examine into them. ~*~ 

Mr. McCormick. How do you manage it, so far as getting the children together is 
concerned ? 
iw Dr. JACKSON. We have taken the largest villages first, and our schools are in vil- 
| lages of from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants. In a village of 500 people, one-half of the 
population is under twenty-one yers of age, so we have a much larger school popu- 
Jation than you would expect from the total population of the Territory. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. What is the average age of the Esquimaux ? ‘ 

Dr. JACKSON. Well, I saw only one old man this whole entire season among them 
and Ido not think he was over sixty years, but he looked as though he was ninety 


or one hundred. fa 

Mr. Coss. Is there a possibility of developing that people ? 

Dr. Jackson. A great deal, sir. The Government took measurements of the Esqui- 
maux population at Point Barrow and the average stature was 5 feet 7 inches, — 
and the average weight was 167 pounds, so you see these are fair-sized men. 
| Mr. Coss. A good deal was said on the floor of the House about the character of 
| the people in regard to their licentiousness, ete. i 
| Dr. Jackson. Most native people are. They do not look at it in the same light 
'that we do, The women thereregard it inthesame light as washing, just as a means 
of earning money, and they do not look upon it as asin. They do not lose caste » 

their immorality, but are raised in the estimation of theircompanions, and they thin 

that a woman is fortunate who has cohabitation with a white man. They seem to 

have no conception that there is any wrong about it. 

; ‘ #2 Mr. Coss. Do you think that they can be developed out of that? 

4 Pees iz perce ae iia! | Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; because in southeastern Alaska where we have had eae 
tates General Ageat of Bducetiont i for some eight or ten years in schools, a portion of them have become just as virtuous” 
Bice aisha is inte | ane in as fair a proportion as you find among our own people. - That isa matter of 
; |education. Pre 


i 


| Now togo back to the point of why itis important that that bill should be in a con- 

| tinuing appropriation so that the Commissioner would know when he had to send 

word early in May that he could commission the teachers to go on with the contract 

| schools, etc. 
Mr. McComas. What is the distance in miles and in time from Washington and | ~ 

| your schools of Alaska? hae 

Dr. JACKSON. It is two weeks to the schools in southeastern Alaska. 

Mr. McComas. From Washington ? 

Dr, JACKSON. From Washington, two weeks. 

Mr. LANGSTON. Two weeks from here to where you reside ? 

Dr. Jackson, To Sitka. If you go to Ounalaska, it is from twelve to fifteen days 

from San Francisco, and of course six days from here would make it eighteen days, | 

| but.if you fail to get a steamer you have to wait a year for the next one. Nf 

The CHAIRMAN. The steamers run once a year ? 

Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; to the schools of northern and central Alaska, but they run 
_ two or three times up to the Aleutian Islands. ; 

Mr. McComas. Unless you have this appropriation—— 

Dr. Jackson. The Commissioner has to go on supposing you are going to do it, | 
which the law does not permit. ' 

Mr. McComas. And it commenced with $25,000 and later it has got to $50,000 a © 
year, which I have reason to know is very inadequate. i 

Dr. JACKSON, We asked last year $75,000, but any of you gentlemen can see the 
Commissioner not only has to pay the salaries of the teachers but has to build the © 
schoolhouses and build residences for the teachers. We could not send a cultivated 
man up there with his wife, a first class teacher, and put them in these Esquimaux 7 
houses. These Esquimaux live in underground houses, filthy and low beyond all de- | 
scription. It would ruin the health of a teacher to make him live in one of those 
houses, so the Government has to build the teachers’ residences as well as school- | 
houses. 

Mr. LANGSTON. What has been done in the way of building the structures of which 7 
you speak ? ae 
Dr. JACKSON, I can not give you the entire number, There were two residences. © 
and three school buildings erected in central Alaska last year, and two school build- 7 
ings in southeastern Alaska by the Government, i 

Mr. Laneston. By the churches? 

Dr. JACKSON. The churches wherever they enter into a contract build all the school | 
buildings. ' 

Mr. LAN@sTon. Can you tell how many buildings the churches have already erected 
and how many the Government have erected ? 

Dr. Jackson. I could not do it now but I can send it to the committee before the 
next meeting. I can tell the number of stations that have buildings. The Presby- 
terians have possibly from $30,000 to $40,060 worth of buildings at Sitka. The num- 
ber of buildings—— 

Mr. Laneston. The Presbyterians are doing quite a large work. 

Dr. Jackson. They have been longest on the ground. The other denominations, 
however, are doing a good deal of work. 

Mr. LANGSTON. How are the Roman Catholics proceeding ? 

Dr. JACKSON. I have been unable to visit them. They have three stations and | 
have five or six priests, two or three sisters, and two or three lay brothers. 

Mr. LANGsTON. The educational work of Alaska at the present is really in the 
hauds of churches, is it not? 

Dr. JACKSON. No, sir; it is in the hands of the Bureau of Education entirely. 

Mr. LANGSTON. But I mean by contract with the educational department of the 
Government the work is in the hands of the churches? 

Dr. Jackson, About half and half. The Bureau bas fourteen day schools and the 
churches have nothing to do with them at all. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Do I understand this is put into the hands of the churches 
simply because there was no other contractor ? 

Dr. JACKSON. That seemed to be the most practical thing to do. For instance it 
lias two or three advantages—— 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Thatis not my question exactly. There is no one else there 
to do that—— 

Dr. JACKSON. Not outside of the natives. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. In that connection I would like to ask another question; the 
duration of life among these people I understand to be exceedingly short ? 

Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr, GEISSENHAINER. What relation will that bear proportionately to the delay and 
| retardment of the development of that people? 

Dr. JACKSON. I do not quite understand your question. oa i 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Do they live long enough, in your opinion, for there to be a_ 
possibility of development ? 


Dr, JACKSON. Yes, sir. Take the children as they grow up and they will not dieas 
soon as the fathers and mothers, because they have learned some of the laws of health. 
The death rate is due largely to exposure and ignorance of the laws of health. 

Mr. Laneston. Then, as far as you have observed, what is the effect of education 
upon their general health and habits ? 

Dr. JACKSON. I just received afew days ago a report from the surgeon of the 
United States man-of-war Pinta, who has been employed in connection with the Sitka Jy 


industrial school, and his testimony after investigation at Sitka is that the death 3 
a Whar; en . m AL * ~ > f, 
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“rate in the school as compared with theedeath rate of the children outside of the | 


schools is as one to three. Education increases their chances of life two-thirds. 

The A - The school at Sitka is an industrial school, 

if >KSON. Yes, sir; they teach furniture making, boot-and shoe making, and 
bagging and coopering, making barrels, and we have a young san who has been pre- 
pared as a teacher of printing, setting type, and things of that kind. The people of 
southeastern Alaska have a mechanieal bent of mind. You can take. six wild boys, 
say, at least that is my idea, and put them in Boston beside six boys picked up in 
Boston in the same way and the Alaskan boys in three months will gain what will 
take the Boston boys four or five months. They are natural born mechanics. 

The CHAtRMAN. I see that more than half the amount expended for teachers last 
year was expended at the Sitka industrial school, $18,000. 

Dr. JACKSON. That is because they had one hundred and seventy pupils. The 
Commissioner gives so mnch per pupil, but in this was $3,000 extra, because $15,000 
is the vormal amount. This $3,000 was given to try to develop a sawmill. At that 
time there was a territorial board of education of Alaska, and they were exceedingly 
anxious that a sawmill should be established at Sitka, and that was a sort of bonus 
given to secure the sawmill. 

Mr. McComas. That $50,000 of last year was inadequate ? 

Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; we have been compelled to refuse applications for schools 
which ought to be granted. 

Mr. McComas. From populous settlements? 

Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; for instance, there is a region of hundreds of square miles 
{illustrating on map] where there is not a single school. There is a native popula- 
tion there of perhaps a thousand or more people and they are applying for a school. 
The same thing is up at Great Cook Inlet, where there is a Russian population—sev- 
eral Russian villages. These had schools under the Russian régime but have not had 
any since the country was transferred. 

Mr. McComas. Just there, if 1 am right, this same bill No. 12691 has been reported 
favorably by the Senate committee. Now, has it passed? 

Dr. JAcKson. No, sir; it has not passed. I would state in regard to that bill, un- 
less the Commissioner would state it perhaps more definitely than I can, when the bill 
was in Congress this feature was developed. They said, ‘‘ Here you are asking for 
an appropriation for tive years and you are taking it out of the hands of the next 
Democratic House.” It never occurred. 

Mr. McComas. That would hardly occur here. 

Dr. Jackson. It occurred in the Senate. Immediately the Commissioner said, ‘‘ Of 
course throw it out; I will not ask for five years.” That feature of it never occurred 
to us before, 

Mr. McComas. Was that said during the debate in the Senate ? 

Dr. Jackson. Not in the debate in the Senate, but in conversation outside, 

Mr. CARUTH. Well, we are very jealous of our rights. 

Dr. Jackson. Of course the Commissioner at once said ‘Throw it out.” Now, I 
will take up the subject of the reindeer. 

Mr. McComas. First on this bill which was reported favorably by the Senate. 

Dr. JACKSON. At the same time it has been amended, and if I understand it it now 
runs for two years instead of five. 

Mr. McComas. If I understand it it is a bill for two years. 

Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir; $60,000 for 1892 and $70,000 for 1893. 

Mr. McComas. This is the Senate bill as it is now ? 

Dr. JacKSON. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. McComas. Is it so, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Commissioner Harris. That is my understanding. 

Dr. Jackson. In going up by direction of the Commissioner of Education to estab- 
lish these schools among the Arctic region I had the privilege of traveling upon a 
revenue cutter, for I could not get up in any other way, and we did not travel con- 
tinuously, but made a good many stops in order to take presents there to some Siberian 
people which the Government had voted for the reseue of American sailors. That 
enabled me to study the native population. I found this people to be low down in 
civilization, a barbarous native population, but well fed and clothed because they 
had large herds of domestic reindeer, of which I have brought you samples of the cloth- 
ing of the people and the character of the skins, When we got to the Alaska side, 


especially north of Cape Prince of Wales, from there to Point Barrow, there was a 
ery everywhere of starvation: These people for generations past—no one knows how 
long—their principal food product has been whales and walrus, which have abounded 
throughout the southern Arctic Ocean, and seal and fish which come up the river 
and the reindeer of the interior. American whalers have killed out and driven off 
the whales from that portion of the ocean so that the whaling industry is practically 
about to be vlosed in these Northern Pacific waters. They have for the sake of the 
Ivory tusks killed off the walrus, so that two large sources of food supply for the 
natives that the natives have had ‘for time immemorial has gone. Then the people 
were dependent upon the seal and the fish and the reindeer, With the comine of 
breech-loading fire-armsin that country they have driven the wild reindeer in North- 
ern Siberia back into the hills and mountains. 

; From these causes the people along that northern coast of Alaska are starving. \ 
The question forced itself upon my attention and also upon the attention of Captain 
Healy, of the revenue cutter, who has been there for ten consecutive seasons: ‘ What 
is the best thing to do? Shall we go back to Washington and ask Coneress to appro- 
priate a fund to feed these people or what. else shall we do? That of course would 
be the simplest process, to have an appropriation to feed them, That might do for 
one year or even the next year, but then they would rely upon that food and would 
not exert themselves as they might. So we said, why not take the reindeer of Siberia 
and introduce it into Alaska in connection with the industrial schools. When I got 
back to Washington the Burean of Education suggested (Congress had passed an act 
approved August 30, 1890, increasing and providing for the general support of agri- 
cultural schools and. mechanical instruction), why not get Alaska under that fund ? 
All the other States and Territories are under it, why not Alaska? To obtain the 


benefit of that fund, as you know, requires the sanction of the legislative representa- | 


tives of a State or Territory. It must have that to enable them to earry out its pro- 
visions, and Alaska has no legislature, consequently Congress in passing the civil act 
providing for any legislature, provided no legislature existed, in orderit might not be 
deprived of the educational advantages, wives to the Secretary of the Interior the 
authority to provice for schools. So the question came up, why not have a Dill in- 
troduced before Congress extending the provisions of these agricultural laws to 
Alaska under the control of the Secretary of the Interior? Then he can establish the 
agricultural school and experimental stations by which, instead of experimenting 
on the raising of cattle, hogs, and horses, as they would in a similar se hool in Texas 
or Nebraska or Michigan, why not make the reindeer the principal stock of it ? 

As early as 1835, in my first annual report to the Bureau of Education, I called at- 
tention to the fact there was great diversion of views in regard to the agricultural 
capacity of Alaska. Yon will find some official report gives to Alaska a woud erful 
agricultural capacity and other official reports say there is no agricultural capacity 
there at all. Some of them seem to think that you can raise wheat and barley, and 


others say you can not raise potatoes as big asa walnut. So I coneluded, why not 


let, say the Bureau of Agriculture in connection with the industrial schools and Bu- 

reau of Education, have an experimental school and station up there by which com- 

petent persons can experiment and tell whether you can raise tomatoes or peaches or 

oranges in Alaska or not, or even raise potatoes, or wheat, or barley, or what kind of 

can raise. If this was definite] determined then the natives who are 
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. ization through these schools would be producing potatoes or cab- 

pea ec they er raise. Now the purpose of the bill Piha States and, 
; i ries is just this: It is to test the agricultural production with experimental 
stations and to promote the industry of cattle-raising, etc. : 
Now, we want that simply extended to Alaska and let it have a chancgfto - 
mine what can be raised in the way of agricultural experimental stations®a 1 
way of stock-raising of these tame reindeer of Siberia. Now, practically, they ee 
there a mild climate. This portion up here is Arctic, but Sitka is no colder tham 
Washington. Along this entire coast bere is a range of mouotains, and when Fibs 
pass over the range of mountains from the coast to the interior you get ints the ee 
tic climate. The thermometer falls to 20 and possibly up as high as 100° Mero are 
beyond this mountain range and that whole country has a frozen al ou ce 
go anywhere in July or August and with a spade, by digging down about 18 a 6 
you come to this frozen subsoil. At Point Barrow the Government atone ie ry, 
how far that went and they dug down 30 feet and did not get throug : ee 
that frozen subsoil grows the Aretic lichen or moss, which is the natural foo i bn 
reindeer, so we have practically almost entirely through Alaska, mea ia 
iO southeast coast, 400,000 square miles of territory upon which you Pt Les 
never raise cattle, horses, or sheep, and which is the natural home o a ae a 
Years ago the wild reindeer roamed there, but now they have all been ki of 0) 1 . 
lif we bring over the tame reindeer it would be for Alaska like recto thee ate 
with the great family of buffalo, and you w ill have secured -a vast industry 


country. | 


Mr. Mccomas. Are the tame reindeer easily propagated ? 7: 

Dr. JACKSON, Yes, sir; the Alaska Commercial Company some ten years ago, put, 7 

‘some statements say 14 and other 20, on these islands, They have now about 200 as 
a result of the 14 in ten years, althoughin Norway and Sweden among Lapps, the in- 
jcrease is very much smaller than that. That is, all the testimony from Lapland 
gives a slow increase. These experiments that have been made upon these islands show 
\rapid increase, The only trouble in my mind in regard to this is that the relief is 
going to be slow and starvation is actually now upon them. If we start this rein- 
|deer propagation by getting a bill through this session the Commissioner will start 
me back in April and we will go ahead with it. 

Mr. McComas. What will you be compelled to pay for them? 

Dr. Jackson. About $10 ahead. That pays the expenses of the men and gathering 
| them up; of course the transportation would be on the Government vessel. We 
/have not applied to the Secretary of the Treasury, but I have no doubt he would 
place a revenue-marine vessel at our service. 

The CHAIRMAN. I see that Captain Healey says that in northern Alaska there is 

about 400,000 miles adapted to the reindeer. 

Dr. Jackson. That takes practically all Alaska; no, that takes up north of these 
|mountains here. The wild reindeer roamed here and wherever they are found tame 
reindeer will live. 

Mr. McComas. Will you fence them in and confine them ? 

Dr. Jackson, No; they herd them as they did cattle in the early days in Texas, 

Mr. McComas. Will they not become wild? 3 

Dr. Jackson. They become by domestication an almost entirely different species of |) 
animals, so much so that some scientists say that they are different. They claim that 
what we call the reindeer in Alaska are the caribou, a very similar animal. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Would you state what the population of Alaska is? I see that 
Captain Healey estimates 20,000 for northern Alaska. 

Dr. Jackson. I should say the entire population is from 34,000 to 35,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then this statement is one-half of the whole population ? 

Dr. JACKSON. No; these 20,000 are not all starving. These people in southern Alaska 
| have not felt the pressure yet. The starving isin the Arctic coast region among 
| four or five thousand along the coast north of Bering Strait, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time that the same things are going to affect the interior people farther south, 
and we are providing for it and we are making the first steps towards civilization. 
_ Now, if you would take the money and establish these experimental stations and make 
the people down here farmers, it would be a great civilizing process, the magnitude 
of which we can scarcely grasp, to take them at once from their present slovenly 
methods of life and make them herdsmen. That is the first step towerds civilization. 
They are athletic, healthy people, except where they have caught syphilitic diseases 
from sailors along the coast. We are trying to make American citizens of them and 
this is the first step towards bringing them upto manhood. Now, another point: 
For instance, in Norway and Sweden 27,000 people have 400,000 reindeer. For three, 
four, or five years we would have to buy reindeer to get a surplus stock of reindeer. “fF 
| After we get the reindeer stocked in well we can spend a larger propertion of the 
money among agricultural experiments. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand that these Alaskans are great eaters. 4 

Dr. Jackson. Yes, sir; and all savage people are that. The Indians onthe plains | 
: fast for two weeks and then eat at one sitting what would kill an ordinary man. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understood Captain Healy to say that a deer weighing 125 
pounds is consumed at a single sitting by five or six natives. 

Dr. JACKSON. I have no doubt of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. At that rate you would have to have about 5,000 deer a day. 
| Dr. Jackson, But they make one big meal and then go two or three days without 

eating at all. Here is a starving people and the question is, shall we pauperize them 
; and feed them or putin their hands a permanent industry that will support them 
| ten years from now. 

Mr. LanesTon. I do not believe I quite understood you in regard to the white pop- 
ulation of that country. 

Dr. Jackson. We have none, except in southeastern Alaska, and at only three 
places. At Juneau there isa gold mine. There we have one of the richest gold mines 
that has been developed and that has attracted there from one to three thousand 
white men around it, and this composes the largest portion of our white population 
| of Alaska. : 

Mr. LANGSTON. About 3,000 in that locality ? 

Dr, JACKSON. They are all in that locality. Then when you get to Wrangell there ° 
are 20 or 30 white men who are mostly traders, saloon-keepers, and sawmill men, 
and at Sitka there are the Government officials living there, perhaps 100 white men, — 
| including the traders. laa 

Mr. LANGSTON. What influence has the white population upon this population 
now? : : 

Dr. JACKSON. As usual the first whites who come to a country are not the be t 
perv Aik we have of course as good men living among the whites of Alaska as an 


Mr. McComas. I want in thi i if thi ‘ 

: you to state in this connection that if this revenue goes to” 

Alaska as to every other State and Territory under existing law, what revenue there | 
18'We are now deriving from Alaska of which we will get the benefit. ; 
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ae 5 ep aba the seal islands do not fail we get a million a year. 
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except Alaska, 


Mr. McComas. Yes, sir; and it would be to Alaska if it had a legislature, but it has 
Thi simply an enabling act to extend it there. 
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So we would be spending a few thousand dollars to support astary-_ 
whereas under contracts now existing we may possibly get a million dol-) 


and the provisions of this law extends to every Territory 


wo a ee ae ——————- 
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The CHAIRMAN (holding up pampulet ). | will state that this is a preliminary re- 
port, and you will find a great deal of valuable information bearing upon this ques- 
tion, together with the doctor’s report. 
Dr, JACKSON, What I have said to-day is practically in that report. 
Mr. LANGSTON. That is your report to the Commissioner ? 


Dr. JACKSON. Yes, sir. | 
Lage OF DR. W. T. HARRIS, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. | 


The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen ofthe Committee: It affords me pleasure to introduce to | 
you the Commissioner of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris. 

Dr. Harris, I have not anything to add to what has been fully presented by Dr. 
Jackson and drawn out by your questions. I would say we wish to tide over the 
long session of Congress ; that is all, and we wish to have a little increase, 80 we can | 
lay our plans from year to year wisely in regard to that; and with regard to this 
matter of sonthwest Alaska I will say what perhaps Dr. Jackson stated before I } 
came in, The whole ofthis is practically in the United States. We can communicate 
with this portion once in two weeks, but all the other region up here we can not 
communicate with but once a year, and it is this part here we are concerned about | 
in this Arctic region. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have for the current year an appropriation of $50,000 ? 

Dr. Harris. Yes, sir. | ; 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you ask for the coming year ? 

Dr. Harris. We ask for an increase of $20,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be $70,000. Would that be sufficient to buy the rein- 
deer ? 

Dr. Harris. No, sir; that is to ‘come out of another fund for experimental agri- | 
enltural colleges. If we had $20,000 or $30,000 or $40,000 we could not use it all at 
once, but if it is increased $10,000 or $15,000 a year we can use all that amount and can 
increase our facilities there, and if we can know that the increase of one year will be 
followed by an increase of another we can use that up wisely. Weshould like an 
increase of $10,000—but Dr. Jackeon has told you about that. 

Mr. McComas. Thisresolution contemplates that as there is nobody under the law | 
now who can accept the benefit of such laws the Secretary of the Interior shall | 
be authorized to accept said benefit in the same manner as a legislature of a State or 
Territory could. You have not now but you will have, [presume, at once, a letter | 
from the Secretary of the Interior. .He approves this, does he not? 

Dr. Harris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McComas. The committee ought to have it at once. 

Dr. JACKSON. You have it in the Congressional Record in a communication to the | 
Senate. | 

Here the committee went into executive session and the resolution was reported) 
favorably, amended in the last clause as follows: 

“© Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and em-| 
powered to give any assent required by said act, and to extend to Alaska the benefits| 
of the above-cited act, and to receive and disburse through the Bureau of Education 
for the benefit of said Territory all moneys now or hereafter appropriated under said 
act for the benefit of Alaska in like manner as for any other Territory.” 
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4 EXPERIMENT STALION IN SOUTHERN ALASKA. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, ALASKA DIVISION, 
Washington, D. C., November 12, 1890, 


DEAR SiR: In advance of a full report of operations in Alaska, I desire to call 
your attention to the need of legislation by Congress in order to secure for Alaska 
the benefits of the a :ts of Congress in 1837 and 1890 to promote instruction in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. 

And I do this now— 

(1) Because it is the short session of Congress, and whatever is done should be 
done at once; and 

(2) Because of the starving condition of the Eskimo on the Arctic coast of Alaska, 
which condition will be relieved by the proposed legislation (Appendixes A and B). 

From time immemorial they have lived upon the whale, the walrus, and the seal of 
their coasts, the fish and aquatic birds of their rivers, and the caribou or wild rein- 
deer of their vast inland plains. 

The supply of these inyears past was abundant, and furnished ample food for all the 
people. But fifty years ago American whalers, having largely exhausted the supply 
in other waters, found their way into the North Pacitic Ocean. Then commenced 
for thar section the slaughter and destruction of whales that went steadily forward 
at the rate of hundreds and thousands annually, until they were destroyed and driven 
out of the Pacific Ocean. They were then followed into Behring Sea, and the slaugh- 
ter went on. The whales took refuge among the ice-fields of the Arctic Ocean and 
thither the whalers followed. In this relentless hunt the remnant have been driven 
still farther into the inaccessible regions around the North Pole, and are no longer 
within reach of the natives (Appendixes C, D, and E). 

As the great herds of buffalo that once roamed the western prairies have been ex- 
terminated for their pelts, so the whales have been sacrificed for the fat that incased 
their bodies and the bone that hung in their mouths, With the destruction of the 
whale, one large source of food supply for the natives has been cut off. 

Another large supply was derived from the walrus, which once swarmed in great 
numbers in those northern seas. Butcommerce wanted more ivory, and the whalers 
turned their attention to the walrus, destroying thousands annually for the sake of 
their tusks. Where a few years ago they were so numerous that their bellowings were 
heard above the roar of the waves and grinding and crashing of the ice fields, this 
year I cruised for weeks without seeing or hearing one. The walrus as a source of 
food supply is already practically extinct. 

The seal and sea lion, once so common in Behring Sea, are now becoming so scarce 
that it is with difficulty that the natives procure a sufficient number of skins to cover 
their boats, and their flesh, on account of its rarity, has become a luxury. 

In the past the natives, with tireless industry, caught and cured for use in their long 
winters great quantities of fish, but American canneries have already come to some 
of their streams, and will soon be found on all of them, both carrying the food out of the 
country and, by their wasteful methods, destroying the future supply. Five million 
cans of salmon annually shipped away from Alaska—and the business still in its in- 
fancy—means starvation to the native races in the near future. 

With the advent of improved breech-loading firearms the wild reindeer are both 
being killed off and frightened away to the remote and more inaccessible regions of 
the interior (Appendix K), and another source of food supply is diminishing.* 

Thus the support of the people is largely gone, aud the process of slow starvation 
and extermination has commenced along the whole Arctic coast of Alaska. Villages 
that once numbered thousands have been reduced to hundreds—of some tribes but 
two or three families remain. At Point Barrow, in 1828, Captain Beechey’s expedi- 
tion found Nuwuk a village of 1,000 people; in 1863 there were 309; now there are 
not over 100. In 1826 Captain Beechey speaks of finding a large population at Cape 
Franklin; to-day it is without an inhabitant. He also mentions a large village of 
1,000 to 2,000 people on Schismareff Inlet; it has now but 3 houses. 

According to Mr. John W. Kelly, who has written a monograph upon the Arctic 
Eskimo of Alaska, Point Hope, at the commencement of the century, had a popula- 
tion of 2,000; now it has about 350. Mr. Kelly further says: ‘‘ That Kavea country 
is almost depopulated owing to the scarcity of game which has. been killed or driven 
away. * ° * The coast tribes between Point Hope and Point Barrow have been 
cut down in population so as to be almost obliterated. The Kookpovoros of Point 
Lay have only 3 huts left; the Ootookas of Icy Cape 1 hut; the Koogmute has 3 set- 
tlements of from 1 to 4 families ; Sezaro has about 30 people.” 

Mr. Henry D. Woolfe, who has spent many years in the Arctic region, writes: 
“ Along the seacoast from Wainright Inlet to Point Lay numerous remains of houses 
testify to the former number of the people. * * * From Cape Seppings to Cape 


*The reindeer have long since been driven away. (John W. Kelly, in Ethno- 
graphical Memoranda Concerning the Arctic Eskimos in Alaska, A. D. 1889, page 9.) 


APPENDIX. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 15, 1890. 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose, for the information of the Senate, a copy of a let- 
ter from the Commissioner of Education, of date December 5, 1890, and also a copy 
of a letter from Dr. Sheldon Jackson, United States general agent of education in 
Alaska, to the Commissioner, of date November 12, 1890, relative to the impoverished 
and destitute condition of the native inhabitants in Alaska, consequent upon the de- 
struction of their sources of livelihood by the whaling-fishery, seal-hunting, and 
walrus-hunting industries, and suggesting the establishment of an agricultural and 
mechanical college and the instruction by means of the same of the natives in the 
rearing and management of the domestic reindeer for their support, the same to be 
introduced from eastern Siberia and northern Europe, 

Very respectfully, 
GEO. CHANDLER, 
Acting Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 26, 1890. 


Sr: On the 5th instant I had the honor of transmitting to you a report from Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, general agent of education for Alaska, in which he stated that the 
Eskimo of Arctic Alaska were on the verge of starvation, and recommended that we 
avail ourselves of the benefit of the several acts of Congress for promoting instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the mechanic arts, and thereby provide a way of introducing 
into Alaska the domesticated reindeer of Siberia. 

On the 15th instant you very kindly transmitted the above communications to 
Congress for such action as might be necessary, and on the 19th instant a joint reso- 
lution was introduced into the House of Representatives authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to extend to Alaska the benefits of the act approved March 2, 1887, 
creating ‘‘ agricultural experiment stations,” and of an act approved August 30, 1890, 
for the better support of agricultural schools in the several States and Territories. 

If this very desirable legislation is granted, and under its provisions a suitable 
school is established, it will be a comparatively easy matter to purchase in Siberia a 
herd of domesticated reindeer, transport them to Alaska, and give instruction in their 
care and management. 

This would be a great step forward in lifting the native races of that boreal region 
out of barbarism and starting them toward civilization, astep from the grade of wild 
hunter to the grade of herdsmen who live on domesticated cattle, and besides this, 
furnish an article of exportation and commerce. The native tribes on the Siberian 
side are thriving with their herds of reindeer. 

It seems that all northern Alaska is filled with moss meadows (tundra) which furn- 
ish the very food that the reindeer requires. 

Once started, the business would grow into large proportions, and the most serious 
problem that threatens Alaska will be solved. . 

Since the subject has been agitated a number of calls have been received by this 
office for information with regard to it. 

I would, therefore, respectfully request permission to publish in a small pamphlet 
the inclosed report of Dr. Sheldon Javkson with accompanying papers, 


Respectfully, yours, ; 
W. T. Harris, 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, Commissioner. 
Washington, D. C. 


et do 


for the passage of the Paddock pure-food bill; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB presented resolutions of the Morton Center Alliance, 
No. 1249, of Cheney, Kans., concerning governmental ownership of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad; which were referred to the Committee 
on Railroads. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3449) for the relief of James M. Lowry, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10735) granting a pension to Harriet J. Yar- 
brough, reported it withoutamendment, and submitted areport thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4639) granting a pension to Louisa A. Starkweather; and 

A bill (S. 4655) to increase the pension of Mrs. Elizabeth R. Gordon, 
widow of Maj. George A. Gordon, Fifth Cavalry. 

Mr. QUAY, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, sub- 
mitted a report to accompany the bill (S. 4017) for relief of Nathan 
Kimball, postmaster at Ogden, Utah, heretofore reported by him. 

Mr. COKE. Iam directed by the Committee on Commerce, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 4378) to promote the construction of a safe 
deep-water harbor on the coast of Texas, to report it with a recom- 
mendation that it be indefinitely postponed, and I am directed by the 
same committee to report, with an amendment, favorably a House bill 
on the same subject, being the bill (H. R. 8341) to promote the con- 
struction of a safe deep-water harbor on the coast of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grpson in the chair). The Sen- 
ate bill reported by the Senator from Texas will be postponed indefi- 
nitely in the absence of objection. 

Mr.COKE. Mr. President, Iam directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce to ask unanimous consent, as the bill which I have reported is 
a matter of some importance and there is but a small amendment pro- 
posed to it by the committee, that it be considered at once and passed. 
I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be read for-information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (H. R. 8341) to promote the construc- 
tion of a safe deep-water harbor on the coast of Texas. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should like to have the opportunity of looking at 
that bill. It is a matter of some consequence to the commerce of the 
portion of the country where I live. I understand the bill has been 
but this moment reported. It ought to be examined. 

Mr. COKE. I was directed by the Committee on Commerce to ask 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. INGALLS, | I am familiar with the terms of the bill for which 
this is a substitute, but I prefer to examine the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill will 
be placed on the Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 4800) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Nathaniel G. Frost; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. McCONNELL introduced a bill (S. 4801) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Boisé 
City, in the State of Idaho; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. ‘ 

He also introduced a bill (S. 4802) to provide for the purchase of a 
site, and the erection of a public building thereon, at Lewiston, in the 
State of Idaho; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 4803) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Enos W. Townsley; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 4804) for the relief of certain ex- 
cadets of the United States Military Academy; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (S. 4805) to provide for the pur- 
chase of lots 14, 15, 16,17, and part of 18, in square 633, in the city 
of Washington, with the improvements thereon; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. ; 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 4806) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a public building at Baker City, Oregon; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 4807) to establish an assay office at 
Baker City, in the State of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accempanying papers, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 4808) for the relief of George W. | 
Quintard; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. ay 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 4809) granting an increase of | 
pension to John 8. Furling ; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. sh 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 4810) to incorporate the National 
Electric Light Company ; which was read twice by its title, and re- | 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. q 


REBELLION RECORDS. 


_Mr, EDMUNDS submitted the following resolution; which was con- © 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, directed — 
to inform the Senate whether there are in the possession of his Department __ 
any books, records, or papers belonging or relating to the affairs of the late 80- 
called Confederated States, and, if so, whether there is any legal obstacle to 


their being placed among the archives of the Rebellion Record Office of the 
War Department. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Calendar. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. [If there is no further morning business, 
that order is closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to state at this time that there isa bill passed 
by the House of Representatives, House bill 10881, lyingon thetable, 
for the amendment of the copyright law, and I shall take the earliest 
occasion to call up that bill in the hope that it may be disposed of 
without any extended discussion. I should doso this morning except 
that upon conference with some Senators who are opposed to the bill, 
I think it is better not to doit. I wish, however, to say that I shall 
call it-up at the first favorable opportunity. 

Mr. TELLER. Why not call it up this morning ? - 

Mr. PLATT. I have been talking with some Senators who are op- 
posed to the bill and I do not think it best to do so. ‘ 

Mr. GORMAN. Do I understand the Senator from Connecticut to 
designate a day when he proposes to call the bill up? 

Mr. PLATT. No; I did not designate any day, but I think the dis- 
position of the Senate is that the bill should be considered at an early 
time, and there will probably be no extended discussion upon it. I 
shall call it up as soon as I cap do so. ee 

Mr, ALLISON. I do not wish to antagonize any suggestion made 
by the Senator from Gonnecticutor any arrangement for the early con 
sideration of the copyright bill, but I desire now to give notice that if 
the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, who f 
necessarily absent trom his seat for a few days, does not call up th 
bill known as the Conger lard bill, I shall ask the Senate to consider 
that bill. ; se “ 

Mr. TELLER. What is the bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. _sIt is the bill relating to pure lard. ; ; 

Mr. GIBSON. I desire to give notice that when the Congerlard bi 
called up by the Senator from Iowa, I shall move as a substitute ther 
for what is known the pure-food bill, although I am not enamored wit 
that particularly. = Ng 

Mr. WASHBURN. TIask unanimous consent for the presen 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1460) to authorize the Secretary « 
Treasury to issue certain duplicate bonds to James E. Andrews 
place same destroyed by fire. It is a bill which has already passed t 


Hance of Renresentatives_ and it w ale. 
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The bill (S. 4567) to provide for elementary and industrial education 
in Alaska was announced as first in order upon the Calendar. haa 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill was read at length yesterda: 
and the question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. +S 
Mr. GORMAN. Let the amendment be read. : 
The Carer CierK. In line 13, after the word ‘‘dollars,’’ it is pr 
posed to strike out all down to and including the word “dollars?” 
line 19, being the remainder of the bill, in the following words: _ 
For the year ending June 30, 1394, the sum of $80,000; for the year ending 
June 30, 1895, the sum of $90,000; and for the year ending June 30, 1896, the sum ~ 
of $100,000, aie 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be, and hereby is, appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the elementary and in- — 
dustrial education of the children of school age in the district of Alaska, with 
out reference to race, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, in accordance with an act providing a civil government for Alaska, 
approved May 17, 1884, for the year ending June 30, 1892, the sum of $60,000; for 
the year ending June 30, 1893, the sum of $70,000. 
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Mr, COCKRELL. 
shape, manner, or form as a separate, independent measure. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let it go over then. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I have not objected to it yet. The question of 
education in Alaska has been before the Senate for years. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs [Mr. DAWES] 
is also a member of the Committee on Appropriations. A full and fair 
consideration has been given to the educational interests of the people 
of that Territory, and I see no reason why such private bills should be 
thrust into the Senate. It looks to me very much as if these appro- 
priations were secured probably by interested parties who spend a con- 
siderable portion of their time here in the inclement season of the year 
and the rest of it in expending the money in Alaska. 

Now, I do not think there should be a divided authority in the dis- 
position of money for educational purposes in Alaska. The question 
belongs appropriately to the Committee on Appropriations, and from 
year to year the proper and necessary appropriation has been made; 
and this is an attempt to secure fixed appropriations for a series of 
years, so that the parties interested can arrange things to their own 
satisfaction. As a matter of course, we all know that the Secretary of 
the Interior can not give personal attention to this matter, and it will 
be simply under the guidance of some person. Probably there is some 
person there now already in charge of the educational interests who 
will consider himself the fittest person to take charge of the permanent 
appropriations for an indefinite series of years. I do not believe this 
is right. 

There are some very good schools in Alaska, if I am not mistaken, 
and there are some missionary schools already established there. They 
are educating a good many of the children of the Aleuts or natives 
there. I remember very distinctly when Judge Dawson, the judgein 
that Territory under the last Administration, first entered upon his 
duties, one of the first questions presented to him was the right of the 
parents to take from the schools the children whom they had appren- 
ticed there for a certain period of years. It seems that the school au- 
thorities had been making contracts with the parents or with the mother 
of a child to take him and educate him for a series of years free of any 
charge or expense, and when the child would get large enough to be of 


I do not think that bill ought to pass in any | ought to fulfill our treaty obligations to these Indians, and that we 


could not do it under annual appropriations. 

The bill may be referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
they may consider it, as the Committee on Indian Affairs have done, 
and it will come back in the same form probably. I donot know how 
that may be; but if we are to depend upon annual appropriations there 
is no doubt that it belongs in a regular appropriation bill, and should 
come from the Committee on Appropriations. It comes in this form 
because all experience in Alaska and all the necessities of the case in- 
dicate that appropriations ought to be made for two years at least to 
be at the command of those who undertake this work. : 

If we are to settle down in the doubt andapprehension suggested by 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] yesterday, that we are to have 
upon us that vast Territory, with no‘effort to educate the people there, 
who are living under such circumstances as we think it impossible to 
relieve them, let us abandon the effort and not waste $40,000 this year 
and two or three years hence $40,000 more. 

Mr. President, I say this in vindication of the committee, and I will 
say, in further answer to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL], 
that if he has scented some lobbyist here [havenot, I have not seen 
any, nor have the Committee on Indian Affairs seen any. The Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs have visited the Territory and haye been im- 
pressed not only with our utter neglect of our treaty obligations with 
Russia but also with the growing necessity year after year of making 
some extra effort to meet the necessities of that people. 

That is all I wish to say. I have no objection to the bill going to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VEST, Will the Senator from Colorado permit me to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a question for information ? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. I understand the Senator from Massachusetts to inti- 
mate now, if he does not charge it expressly, that we have disregarded 
our treaty stipulations with Russia. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VEST. Iask the Senator if it is not true that we have made 
exceptional provisions for the education of the Indians in Alaska? 


some service to the other parent he would be taken from the school. | Have we not a commissioner of education for that province—for it is 


The judge decided that that could not be done and that the children 
must remain in the school. 

I think there has been no national neglect of the educational inter- 
ests of the children of that Territory; and having that view, I shall be 
compelled to object finally to the consideration of the bill. Ishall not 

' object to the consideration of the bill now, if any Senator desires to make 
any remarks upon it. 

Mr. WASHBURN. As the bill is likely to lead to a long debate I 
think it had better goover. I object to its further consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will go 
over. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like, before objection is made—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has already been made, and the 
bill has gone over. 

Mr. WASHBURN. If itis not to lead to any long debate I will with- 
draw the objection, but if the debate is to take up the entire morning 
hour, I shall have to object. 

Mr. DAWES. If the question whether we shall fulfill our treaty ob- 
ligations to that country is so irksome to Senators that they can not 
spend five minutes in the consideration of it, I shall not press it upon 
the Senate. I have no particular interest to press this question upon 
the Senate, but there seems to be a mysterious and wonderful sensi- 
tiveness—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator to withdraw his objection lon 
enough to allow me to move to refer the bill to the Committee on Ap 
propriations. 

Mr. DAWES. I believe that the motion of the Senator from Colo- 
rado is debatable. 

Mr. SHERMAN. But it is not yetsubmitted. The bill can not b 
considered under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled, as he understood 
the Senator from Minnesota not to have withdrawn his objection, that 
debate is not in order. 

Mr. DAWES. And the Senator from Massachusetts presumes to ask 
the Senator from Minnesota, through the Chair, if he will withdraw his 
objection for a moment? 

_ Mr. WASHBURN. I will withdraw it for a moment, but if the bill 
is going to take up the entire morning hour I shall renew it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES] will proceed. 

Mr. DAWES. I have not the slightest objection to the bill being 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. I have no parentage of 
this measure. This measure came from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, not through my seeking. It was introduced without my knowl- 
edge, or the knowledge of any member of that committee, and it was 
there considered and reported with an idea that it is possible that we 


not a Territory—who is there during the summer and here during the 
winter, and who is receiving a salary from the Government of the Uni- 
ted States for that specially? I refer to Rev. Sheldon Jackson, whose 
name we have all heard. 

Mr. DAWES. I answer that, in my judgment, we have come no- 
where near complying with our treaty obligations with Russia in ref- 
erence to that people. We omitted for ten years the slightest effort to 
carry out the treaty in this respect and then we appropriated $40,000, 
with no method and no instrumentality to useit. Then we waited 
two or three years and appropriated $25,000, then $40,000, and then 
$30,000. In the twenty-five years, more or less, that we have had pos- 
ession of that Territory, it was ten years without the slightest govern- 
ment in the world. 

Mr. BUTLER. Except the Army and Navy of the United States. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, I will say about Rev. Sheldon Jackson, that 
two or three years ago, at the instance of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, the education of those people was turned over from the Indian 
Department to the Commissioner of Education, who has administered 
the little we have expended there. Hehas, through the board created 
by law here, employed a man to go and visit the schools there, and his 
name is Sheldon Jackson, I understand. He is a missionary there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. The 


Mr. TELLER. I move that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. I desire to submitat the same time, and ask that 
it be printed in the REcorD, an article by Rev. Sheldon Jackson and 
some army officers on the propriety of making an appropriation for 
furnishing the natives of that country with some reindeer. It isa 
very instructive article, and I think the subject suggested is of infi- 


nitely more importance to those people now than any educational fund / 


that can be sent them. <1 
Mr. DAWES. That article has already been presented and referred 
o the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. TELLER. I will ask to have it printed in the Recorp, be- 
cause I think it is worth while for the Senate to have it where they 
can read it. 

Mr. DAWES. I desire to say that when I presented it I asked ta 
have it printed, but the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHmrRMAN] having 
taken charge of the RecoRD objected, and I could not get it in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thepaper submitted by the Senator from 
Colorado will be printed if there be no objection. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand from the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN ] that this article has already been printed as a public document. 
If that is the case I do not wish to have it printed in the REcoRD. 


Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] is entitled to the floor. \ 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Task the Secretary, through the Chair, whether 


the article has not been printed as a document. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Reference will be made to the record to 
ascertain that fact, and if the paper has not already been printed as a 


document it will be so printed. 


Mr. TELLER. I will ask that it be printed as a document if it has 
not been already done. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘That order will be made in the absence 
of objection, under the rule, if the paper has not already been printed. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. BLODGETT. Mr. President, I ask permission to make a brief 


personal explanation. By the proceedings of the Senate on Monday 
last it appears that I was abseat without being paired. Itis due to 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], as well as 
myself, to state that I have a general pair with that Senator, but both 
being absent the pair was not announced. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator was paired. 

Mr. BLODGETT. I was paired with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHARLESTON, §S. C. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next bill on the Calendar will be 
stated. 

The bill (H. R. 7630) to increase the limit of cost of the public build- 
ing at Charleston, S. C., was announced as next in order, and the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF DISTRICT STREET RAILWAYS. 


The bill (H. R. 9105) requiring the street-railway companies of the 
District of Columbia to make annual reports was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia with amendments. ‘The first amendment was, in section 1, after 
line 71, to insert: 

Twenty-ninth, Allotheritems of construction, equipment, maintenance, and 
operation of said roads, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 74, to change the num- 
ber of the paragraph from ‘‘twenty-ninth’”’ to ‘‘thirtieth.’’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 78, to change the num- 
ber of the paragraph from ‘‘thirtieth’’ to ‘‘thirty-first.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 80, to change the num- 
ber of the paragraph from ‘‘ thirty-first ’’ to ‘‘thirty-second.”’ 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. VEST. I move to add asa new section what I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new section the fol- 
lowing: 

Sxc. 3. That each horse, cable, and electric railway company in the District 
of Columbia shall, on and after the Ist day of January, 1891, keep and sell to 
such persons traveling on said railroads as desire to purchase the same at the 
rate of eight tickets for 25 cents, tickets to be made in strips, consisting of eight 
tickets each with perforations between each ticket, which tickets shall not be 
reissued again after once having been used as fare: Provided, That no person 
not given or furnished a seat on the car of any such horse, cable, or electric 
railway company in the District of Columbia shall be required to pay fare on 
any such car, 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, I object to the further considera- 
tion of the bill at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the bill will go 
over. 

Mr. HALE. That leaves the amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri pending? i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed. 

Mr. VEST. ‘The Senator from Maine has called my attention to 
what I had not observed, that the amendment being the terms of a 
House bill, there must be a change of the date. It now reads, ‘‘ after 
the Ist day of January, 1891.’? That date is past. It should read, 
‘‘after the Ist day of July, 1891.’’ I had not observed that, and I am 
obliged to the Senator. I ask leave to modify the amendment in that 
respect, so as to strike out ‘‘ January’? and insert ‘' July, ”’ and let the 
amendment be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modified, and 
the bill will go over. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT AKRON, OHIO. 
The bill (H. R. 4403) for the erection of a public building at Akron, 
Ohio, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds with an amendment, in line 11, before the word ‘‘ thousand,’’ 
to strike out ‘fone hundred ’’ and insert ‘‘seventy-five;’’ so as to read: 


The plans, specifications, and full estimates for said building shall be pre- 
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viously made and approved according to law, and shall not exceed, for the site 
and building complete, the sum of $75,000, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. — 
SpoonER], who reported the bill, will not insist upon that amendment, _ 
Akron is a rapidly growing town now, with over 30,000 inhabitants, 
and I do not think $75,000 will erect a proper building there. If the 
Senator insists upon the amendment I shall have to submit, because 
half a loaf is better than no bread, but I think it important to erect 
in a city of that size not less than a $100,000 building. 

J have another objection to this amendment. I submit to the Sen- 
ate that if the amendment is adopted it may defeat the bill. There is 
great difficulty in getting a bill up in the other House under the cir- 
cumstances existing, and I do not think $100,000 is an unreasonable 
amount. I have seen much larger sums appropriated for towns of one- 
third the size of Akron. This is one of the first bills which passed the 
other House at the present session, and I trast the amendment will be 
rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I care nothing personally about 
the amendment. The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
adopted the amendment on the basis of the receipts of the post office, 
and upon the ground also that it is to be a building for use, as I re- 
member, entirely as a post office. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I believe it-will be conceded upon both 
sides of the Chamber that the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds has been exceedingly liberal as to the appropriations for the 
construction of public buildings. Now, here is a specific argument in 
favor of the passage of the general bill which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds for the erection of edifices for 
post-office purposes alone. That bill was unanimously reported here 
the session before last. It was taken up and discussed, and there 
seemed to be very little opposition to it; but it was pushed out of the 
way, and nothing has been done with it since. The result is that we 
have bill after bill for the erection of public buildings in towns and 
cities for post-office purposes alone, the proposed cost to be from $75, 000 
to $200, 000. 

I hope the Senator from Ohio will believe—and I am entirely sincere 
in the statement—that I would not make an objection to the amount 
named in the bill originally except for public reasons, which I deem 
important, and I will name one of them. If this bill were the only 
bill in which there was a proposed reduction, the matter would not 
amount to so much, but we found several of these bills pending before 
our committee and all of us know that if the amount is established 
in one bill at $100,000, say, every town of the same size as to popula- 
tion and with anything like the same post-office receipts will also re- 
quire an appropriation of $100,000, and the result will be in the aggre- 
gate the taking out ofthe Treasury of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

We endeavored to do absolute justice to the town or city of Akron, 
Ohio. We took the post-office receipts, the population, and the amount 
of business done generally, and we applied a rule to all these bills for 
post offices alone whichis absolutely just and in my judgment proper. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, rather than delay the bill I will 
withdraw my objection to the amendment of the committee. If any 
rule has been adopted of a universal character I am perfectly willing 
to acquiesce in it. 

Mr. VEST. That is what we have tried to do. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Although I think $100,000 fora building ina 
city like Akron is too small, rather than delay the passage of the bill 
I will withdraw my objection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SPOONER. I move that the Senate request a conference with 
the House of Representatives on the bill and amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice President was authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. Spooner, Mr. Mor- 
RILL, and Mr. VEST were appointed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAVANNAH, GA. 


The bill (H. R. 178) to provide for enlarging the proposed public 
pbuilding at Savannah, Ga., the purchase of another site, if practicable, 
and for the sale of the present site, was announced as next in order on 
the Calendar, and was read by the Secretary. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Has not the morning hour expired? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the morning 
hour continues until 1 o’clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not the way I supposed; but I presume 
the Chair is right about it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. What is the statement? 


a 
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Mr..EDMUNDS. When we meet at 12 the morning hour goes to 2 
o’clock, but under the former order we got through in an hour. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resolution 
adopted by the Senate on the 10th of August, 1888. 
_ The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
| Resolution by Mr. Hoan, adopted August 10, 1888: ? 
__ ‘Resolved, That after to-day, unless otherwise ordered, the morning hour 
hall terminate at the expiration of two hours after the meeting of the Sen- 
ate.”’ 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Chair will excuse me, I thought that we 
adopted a temporary standing order providing for an earlier hour of 
meeting and that the morning hour should expire one hour afterwards. 


- The Chair thinks that not having met at 10 o’clock, but meeting at 


11, would carry us two hours. 

Mr. PLATT. Did not we meet at 11 o’clock yesterday ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We did. 

Mr. PLATT. And was notit announced at 12 that the morning had 
expired ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour continued until 1 
o’clock yesterday. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of what is called the currency bill, now the free-coinage bill, I 
presume. 

Mr. VEST. Ifthe Senator from Ohio willallow me, I wish to make 
astatement rather personal in its nature, which I think will cause the 
Senate to permit the bill which has been read here to be disposed of. 
Our colleague, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CoLquitr], is very ill 
and has sent me a personal request to have the bill disposed of, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Allright. Let that one go through, then. 

Mr. VEST. Onaccountofillness, neither of the Senators from Georgia 
is here, and I think, under the circumstances, we ought to dispose of 
the bill. . 

Mr.CULLOM. Let that bill be passed and then Ict us go to the 
regular order. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I withdraw my motion for the present, asa mat- 
ter of course, in deference to the absent Senators from Georgia. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 178) to provide for enlarging the proposed public building 
at Savannah, Ga., the purchase of another site, if practicable, and for 
the sale of the present site. * 

_ The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. MARTIN, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Houseinsisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (S. 540) toamend sections 1529, 1530, and 1531 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, relating to the Navy,disagreed to 
by the Senate; agreed to the conference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Bou- 
TELLE, Mr. LopGE, and Mr. McApoo managers at the conference on 
the part of the House. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills: 

a bill (S. 4476) directing the issue of a duplicate of a lost check 
drawn by A. W. Beard, collector of customs at the port of Boston, 
Mass., in favor of De Blois & Co.; and ’ 

A bill (8. 4547) for the relief of the inhabitants of the town of Gal- 
lup, Bernalillo County, Territory of New Mexico. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 11567) for the relief of telograph operators during the war of the 
rebellion; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a concurrent 
resolution for the printing of 500 copies of the hearing before the Se- 
lect Committee on the Eleventh Census of the House of Representa- 
tives on resolution asking for arecount of the census in the city of New 
York, for the use of said committee. 

COIN AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. STEWART. I move to take up the unfinished business, 

Mr. EDMUNDS, The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] made 
that motion long ago. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask the Senator from 
a minute. . 

Mr. STEWART. Let the unfinished business be taken up and then 
I will yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr, ALLISON. The bill which I desire to have considered will 
take but a moment to pass, and it is the nextbill on the Calendar. It 
is a public-building bill of some importance to my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ison the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (S. 4675) to provide against the contraction of the currency, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, ALLISON. Now I ask the Senator from Nevada to give way 
for a moment. ‘3 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Senator from Iowa, 


Nevada to yield to me for 
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PUBLIC BUILDING AT DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be informaliy laid aside and that House bill 5880 may be 
taken up for consideration. If it takes any time I shall withdraw it. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the hill (H. R.'5380) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a public building at Davenport, Lowa. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the bill contain an appropriation? - 

Mr. VEST. There is no appropriation init. It isa House bill, 

Mr. ALLISON. It is a House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the portion of 
the bill relating to an appropriation. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


So much of the appropriation herein made as may be necessary to defray the 
expenses of advertising for proposals, compensation, and actual traveling ex- 
penses of the commissioners, and other expenses incident to the selection of the 
site shall be immediately available; so much of said appropriation as may be 
necessary for the preparation of sketch-plans, drawings, specifications, and 
detailed estimates for the building by the Supervising Architect of the Treas- 
ury Department shall be available immediately upon the receipt of the report 
of the com missioners selecting the site; so much of said appropriation as may 
be necessary to make payment for the site shall be available upon the receipt 
of the written opinion of the Attorney-General in favor of the validity of title 
to the site selected, and when the State of Iowa shall have ceded to the United 
States jurisdiction over the site selected, during the time that the United States 
shall be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration 
of the criminal laws ofsaid State and the service of civil process therein; or so 
much of said appropriation as may be necessary to acquire title to the site by 
condemnation shall be immediately available, ete. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. VEST subsequently said: I ask the Senate, in order to correct 
a mistake in a bill that was passed this morning, to take it up for the 
purpose of reconsideration in order to amend the bill and have a con- 
ference. I refer to the bill (H. R. 5380), to provide for the construction 
of a public building at Davenport, Iowa. I move a reconsideration— 
it will lead to no debate whatever—in order that the bill may be prop- 
erly amended and go to conference. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair), Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Missouri? Hearin 
none, the question is upon reconsidering the votes by which the bill 
was ordered to a third reading and passed. 
The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The billis before the Senate and open 
to amendment. 
Mr. VEST. I move to strike out the portion of the bill which Ihave 
marked. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The Cu1EFr CierKk. In the first section, page 2, line 35 after the 
word ‘‘commissioner,”’ it is proposed to strike out alldown to and in- 
cluding the word ‘‘ approaches,”’ on page 3, line 62, in the following 
words : 


tic} 
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So much of the appropriation herein made as may be necessary to defray the 
expenses of advertising for proposals, compensation and actual traveling ex- 
penses of the commissioners, and other expenses incident to the selection of the 
site, shall be immediately available ; so much of said appropriation as may be 
necessary for the preparation of sketch-plans, drawings, specifications, and de- 
tailed estimates for the building by the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department shall be available immediately upon the receipt of the report of the 
commissioners selecting the site; somuch of said appropriation as may be nec- 
essary to make payment for the site shall be available upon the receipt of the 
written opinion of the Attorney-General in favor of the validity of title to the 
site selected, and when the State of Iowa shall have ceded to the United States 
jurisdiction over the site selected, during the time that the United States shall 
be or remain the owner thereof, forall purposes except the administration of the 
criminal laws of said State and the service of civil process therein; or so much 
of said appropriation as may be necessary to acquire title to the site by condem= 
nation shall be immediately available; and, after the site shall have been paid 
for, and thesketch-plans and detailed estimates for the building shall have been 
prepared by the Supervising Architect and approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Postmaster-General, the bal- 
ance of said appropriation shall be available for the erection and completion of 
the building, including fire-proof vaults, heating and ventiiating apparatus, ele- 
vators, and approaches. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. VEST. I move that the Senate request a conference with the 
House of Representatives on the bill and amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Chair was authorized to appoint the con- 


ferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. Vest, Mr. Spooner, and Mr. 
MORRILL were appointed. 


be engrossed and the bill to be read 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had on 
this day approved and signed the act (S. 2474) for the relief of Charles 


N. Felton, formerly assistant treasurer of the United States at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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Japanese Wedding 


AT THE— 


_eduneal Opera Housex._. 
Saturday, Feb. 14th. 


Your presence at the nuptials of 


their daughter 


Miss Eu Thank-tai 
Hon, Ah Quay, 


IS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. 
Ag Fow Sine & Lu Tai Ko. 
ae 


The wedding and reception will 
He held from 6 to © o’elock, 


Tickets to the Ceremonial, $1; gallery, 50 cts. 


Lunch, ineluding a souvenir, (a dainty dee a- 
nese cup and saucer) 50 cents extra. 


ey 


Wedding Rites 


From Buddha. 


Priestess (Go-Be-Tween) Mrs. W. R. Hoyt 
Father of Bride...... i .Mr. Joe. Snow 
Mother of Bride ... . ...... Mrs. Dr. Bergman 
Bride soe. Sains ER POLE Manado Ghat eae 
Father of Groom...... ack ..Mr. Hambrock 
Mother of Groom...... ete ce, MIs. -Beebach: 
Bridegroom” Fk ecece sas see oe use. Webster 
——+-senentt pd tese peeve ae, 


Ten Maids of Honor will accompany the pro 
cession, and illustrate the quaint customs of 


the Orient. 
—* 
ieee 
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=The Services on Sunday en taae ,Feb. 22, 189. 
Atthe Court House’ 


Will partake of a charaeter in ee with our Natio ) 
ind Biblical Holi ae 


LUNI 


i 
i 
1 


HTH 


= AN ORIGINAL POEM by Ir. Geo. 6. oe 
24] MUSIC: 2==- 


= Solo, “Mount Vernon Bells’’, 
=‘Gospel Bells are Ringing’, 


Sr, Ain Countrie’’, 
= Our National as 
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Woman's Executive Commi 
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MISSIONARY TEACHERS AND HELPERS IN ALASKA, 
UNDER THE CARE OF WOMAN’S EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


SITKA. 


Wm. A. Kelly, Principal. 

Dr, Clarence Thwing, Physician. 

Mrs, A. E. Austin, Boys’ Matron. 

Mrs. S. A. Saxman, Assistant Matron. 

Miss A. R. Kelsey, Girls’ Matron. 

Miss Tillie Paul, Assistant Matron. 

Miss Kate A. Rankin, Cooking Depart- 
ment, 

Miss Mate Brady, Sewing Department. 

Mrs. A. T. Simpson, Laundry Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. J. A. Shields, Carpentry Department. 

Mr. A. T. Simson, Bootand Shoe Depart- 
ment. 


Mrs. M. C. DeVore, Teacher. 


ESTABLISHING THE NEW MISSION STATION 
AT POINT BARROW] ALASKA. 


| wrecled whalers. 
some 2,000 sailors have been wrecked on | 


of the United 
States, Revenue 
Steamer ‘Bear ” 
had been stop- 
ped by the great 
Polar ice field. 
As the ship lay 
at anchor off 
Sem lelowwge 
Islands, on the 
30th of July, 
1890, those 
upon deck, 
watching the midnight sun, saw a large field 
of shore ice drifting toward us. 

For a short time the good ship held fast 
to her anchorage as the great cakes broke on 
her bow and ground agajnst her sides; but 
by and by the pressure became too great, 
and she dragged her anchor. Steam was at 
once raised, and treading our way carefully 
through masses of floating ice, we anchored 
on the morning of July 31st, off the village 
of Ootkeavie, near Point Barrow. Upon 
communicating with the shore it was found 
that the ice had opened two days previous, 
and that the first vessels had arrived the day 
before. Masses of ice were still floating by 
in the current, and grounded icebergs lay 
between the ship and the beach. 

Ootkeavie, next to Cape Prince of Wales, 
is the largest village on the Arctic coast, and 
numbers about 300 Eskimo. It is also 
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Home Missions. 
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Mrs. Clarence Thwing, Teacher. 

Miss Frances Willard, Assistant Teacher. | 

Miss Georgia Guest, in charge of Teachers’ 
Cooking Department. | 

Miss Josie Overend, Nurse in Girls’ Hos-| 
pital. 

Mr. Ernest Struven, Coopering Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. John Gamble, General Work. 

William Wells, Interpreter, (native). 

Howcan (Hydah).—Mrs. A. R. McFar-) 
land; Mrs. R. R. Gould ; Miss C. Baker. 

Hoonan.—Mrs. J. McFarland. 

Juneau.—Mrs. E. S. Willard; Miss B. L. 
Matthews ; Miss Jennie Dunbar. 

Pornt Barrow.—L. M. Stevenson, 


Within the past ten years 


| this Arctic coast ; so far they have been for- 
tunafe in finding vessels within reach to 
carry them south to civilization ; but the oc- 
casion is liable to come any season when 
they will be compelled to winter here. This, 
toa large body of men, means slow starva- 
tion and death. The bleak, bare country 
could not afford subsistence, and there is no 


adequate supply of provision within 1,500 or | 


2,000 miles. When the long Arctic winter 
sets in no power on earth could reach them 
with help. To provide against any such 
horrible tragedy Captain Healy early saw the 
necessity of having an ample supply of pro- 
visions stored at some central place. ‘The 
plan grew and took shape in his own mind ; 
he enlisted his friends and the men interested 
in the whaling industry, particularly in New 
Bedford and San Francisco. And _ finally, 
after many vexatious delays that would have 
discouraged a less persistent man, Congress 
voted the money for the erection of the 
buildings, and the purchase of the provi- 
S1ons. 

Last year Captain Healy brought up the 
materials and erected the main building, 
which is a low, one story building, 30x 48 
feet in size. The walls, roof and floor. are 
made double as a protection against the in- 
tense cold of this high northern latitude in 
winter. It will acommodate 50 men com- 


fortably ; it can shelter 100 if necessary. | 


The house has provisions for roo men for 
—-, |. 2 > es 


\hurling hugh masses of ice about like driving | 
snow-flakes, in the midst of snapping chains | 


seemed certain destruction to lower a small | 


Ootkeavieis also one of the villages selected | 


_ by the U. S. Bureau of Education for the es! £ 
_ tablishment ofa school, the contract for which | 


was given by Dr, Harris, U. S. Commissioner arg 
of Education, to the Board of Home Missions | 
of the Presbyterian Church, The money} — 
needed for its establishment was generously 
contributed by Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard of | 
New York. | 
The teacher is Professor L. M. Stevenson, | 
of Versailles, Ohio, who reached the place | — 
on July 3oth, 1890. 
Owing to the shortness of the time and the 
great distance from the source of supplies, | 
and the dangers of navigation, I was able to 
secure material this season for only two of 
the school buildings and teachers’ residences | 
to be erected in the Arctic. These were 
placed at Cape Prince of Wales and Point ‘ 
Hope. Next season I hope to erect one at 
Point Barrow. In the meantime, through 
the courtesy of Captain Healy, representing | 


' the Treasury Department, I secured a room 


for the school in one of the Government 
buildings. 

This is the most northern school in America 
and, with but one exception, in the world, 
being in latitude 71° 26' north. 

At this point the trend of the continent 
turns to the eastward; a low ridge of sand 
however extends from eight to ten miles far- 
ther north. On the end of this sand spit is | 
a small village called Nuwuk. 

On the sand spit, midway between the vil- 
lages, is a hunting station where the natives 
congregate for some weeks to kill ducks as 
they pass to and fro over the spit from water 
to water. Thousands upon thousands of 
ducks are killed here every season. 

On the day of our arrival I spent much of 
the time arranging for the school. During 
the following night the wind developed into } 
a southwest gale, and heavy masses of ice 
drifted by. The Captain, for safety, steamed 
around to the northeast side of Point Barrow, 
whither sixteen vessels of the whaling fleet 
had preceded us. 

All day long the gale howled and shrieked 
through therigging, but the ‘‘Bear” rode it out 
in safety. In the evening a new danger pre- 
sented itself. It was found that the great 
ice field was closing in upon the shore, | 
threatening to imprison us in an ice trap 
from which there would be no escape until 
the wind changed and drove the ice again 
off shore. 


A repetition was feared of the experience 

of August 3rd. 1888. On that occasion a 
number of the whalers had shifted their an- t 
chorage for protection from the west side of 
Point Barrow to the east side. The wind 4 
that had increased to a gale suddenly veered 
around from the southwest, to the north, 
causing a heavy sea to break upon the bar. 
At nine o’clock that night, the schooner 
‘* Jane Gray” parted her cables and drifted 
against an iceberg, knocking a large hole 
in her side. She filled rapidly and sank, the 
crew taking to the small boats. 

The next to slip her moorings was the 
bark ‘‘ Phoenix.” She struck the bar andsank. | 
Her crew drifted about in small boats for | 
six hours in that terrible storm before they 
were picked up. 

Then the barks “Mary,” “Susan” and “‘Fleet- 
wing” went on the bar and pounded to pieces. 
Several other vessels parted their cables and | — 
went on the bar, sustaining more or less 
damage. 


In that fearful storm, when the waters of 
| 


the Arctic were lashed into billows of foam, , 


and crashing spars and tattered sails, when it 


pat, the Revenue Cutter ‘‘ Bear,” rode the 
torm in safety, and her trained crew, under 
he direction of Captain Healy, ventured 
their lives, performing prodigies of valor in 
/fescuing’shipwrecked sailors. When the storm 
' jabated, 160 rescued men were on the decks 
of the ‘‘ Bear.” 

Fortunately for us on this occasion, the 
storm abated without doing us damage, and 
August 2d gave us a beautiful afternoon, 
of which I availed myself to go ashore. 

On the east side of the Cape is the native 
village of Nuwuk, which consists of a num- 
ber of underground houses. But few families 
were at home at the time of our visit and they 
were living in tents outside of their winter 
huts. 


The first white man to visit this place was 
Master Elson of H. M. S. “Blossom” (Captain 
Beechney’s expedition) in August, 1826. 
One hundred and forty-six miles to the 
east is Return Reef, the westernmost point 
; reached by Sir John Franklin in his journey 
_ | to form a junction with Captain Beechney’s 
4 expedition. 

Soon after returning to the ‘‘ Bear” from the 

village, a shipwrecked crew were received on 
board the Government vessel to be taken 
; back to civilization. 
; As the Captain hadon board, the materials 
| for a Government storehouse at the Point 
Barrow Refuge Station, he concluded to re- 
turn at once to that place and discharge his 
freight, that more comfortable quarters 
might be made for the shipwrecked sailors. 

The weather was beautiful, 
smooth, and the sail exhilarating. At mid- 
night the sun was visible in the southwest 
and the full moon in the southeast. 

i Ati a.m. August 3d the ship again an- 
'chored at Ootkeavie, where we remained a 
week while the Captain inspected the refuge 
| 7 station, and the ship’s carpenters were build- 

F ing the Government storehouse. 

In 1882, Lieutenant Ray’s party dug a 
well to the depth of 3714 feet for observing 
the temperature of the earth. The entire 


~~ 


gravel. At the bottom of the shaft the tem- 


} 


tunnel was run 10 feet, and then a room ex- 
cavated for a cellar. 
perature never rose above 22° F. Birds and 
meat placed in this room froze solid and re- 
mained so until taken to the kitchen and 
thawed out for cooking. 

On Saturday, August gth, the inspection 
of the Refuge Station being completed, the 


storehouse finished and arrangements for the ! 


school perfected, preparations were made to 
return southward. 


At 4:10 p.m. we hove anchor and the ves- 
: sel steamed a few miles north to procure the 
last letters of the whaling fleet. The stars 
and stripes were hoisted to the top of the 
mainmast as a signal that we were about to 
"sail, 

Soon after anchoring in the midst of the 
fleet, the boats began arriving bringing off 
packages of letters. Atg:15 p.m. the flag 
was lowered, and the ‘‘ Bear” steamedslowly 
away en route to civilization. As we passed 


by, the ships, one after another, dipped their 
flags and bade usan Arctic farewell with many 
wishes for a safe voyage. Great masses of 
heavy black clouds lay along the whole 
northern horizon, like a curtain to hide the 
unknown regions beyond, To the east lay 
the low sand spit that marks the northern 
limit of the continent, the native village of 


the visiting natives from the interior. 

To the west of us was the midnight sun, 
} and south of us, as if symbolical of the land 
—. ‘es fie 


dy 


the ocean || 


distance was made through frozen sand and | 


perature remained winter and summer uni- | 
formly at 12° F. At the depth of 20 feet a |, 


In this room the tem- | 


underground huts and skin-covered tents of 


a 


MARCH, ‘1891. 


ALASKA.—THE WONDERLAND. 


(By favor of Northern Pacific Railroad.) 


_ of light and privilege and comfort to which 
we were to return, there was not a cloud to 
be seen in the beautiful, purple sky. 

| At 10 o’clock p.m. we passed the refuge 
station and school, and soon they faded 
_ from sight and were left far behind usin their 
Arctic solitude, until the ‘‘ Bear ” again visits 
them a twelvemonth hence. 


SHELDON Jackson, D.D. 
eee General Agent of Education im Alaska. 


EneGLanp proudly boasts that the sun never 


sets on her dominion. The United States 
_may say as much, for when the sun sets in 
Alaska itis an hour high in Maine. 

} 


Tue staple products of Alaska are, by 
some, supposed to consist of polar bears 
_and icebergs. Such will do well to note 
that Governor Knapp’s report shows that the 
exports for the past year were over $9, 840,- 
000. very good showing for ‘‘poor de- 
spised Alaska. ” 


Such facts as the following are gratifying: 
A lawyer residing in the city of New York 
who is an Episcopalian, visited Alaska last 
“sumer. Wishingto return as far as British 
Columbia by canoe, he applied to the Reva 
_ Mr, Austin for some one who could accom- 
company him as interpreter, guide, and 
/ general helper. One who had received his 


training in our Mission Schooi was selected. 
Having reached Portland the gentleman 
_writes to Mr, Austin inclosing his check for 
two hundred dollars as a donation to the 
school work. He says: 

‘‘When in Sitka I promised some aid to 
the school, which I now inclose. I wish to 


_tell_you how highly I think of F——. He 


a Rong 


| Indians were so badly frightened that they 


does his instructors much credit, and even 
had I had no intention of aiding the school, 
my journey with him would have drawn the 
money from me anyway, asI think that an 
institution that can change a man from what 
he must have been, to what he now is, de- 
serves help.” 


Mr. and Mrs. John McFarland, who are 
our faithful missionaries at Hoonah, Alaska, 
are passing through deep affliction. A letter 
just received bears sorrowful tidings of the 
death of their little three-year-old son, from 
# diphtheria. Their station is on a distant 
_ island and they are far from any but native 
companionship. Much sympathy will be 
felt for them in their bereavement. 


| Sra SNOW 


als HE Alaskans called the first white people 

whom they saw, ‘‘snow men.” They 
were greatly puzzled at first to understand 
| where these snow men came from, as they 
| did not know of the existence of any other 
P| race. 

Some of the old Indians in Alaska recount — 
| with much gusto, the experiences of the na- 
_ tives when they first saw a big ship approach 

their land. A gentleman who lived in Alaska 
for several years gives the following account 
which he gathered from their recitals of the’ 
strange event : 

“They ran to the neighboring mountain | 
to be safe from the frightful monster. But) 
as nothing disastrous occurred, they so far™ 
mastered their misgivings that they came) 
down the mountain, They then entered” 
their canoes and paddled out to inspect the 
leviathan. As they neared the immense ob- 
ject, a man with white face and hands. ora 

‘snow man,’ pointed a long. stick at a duck) 
flying overhead, a frightful noise and fire, 
and smoke followed and the duck fell. The 


all ‘‘died” intheir canoes. By dmg they 
| meant fainting. But they soon became alive 
"| again and paddled to the shore. 
a 


“Soon some sailors lowered a boat an 
rowedashore. It was desired to make a fire 
ang Hesindians began to rub two sticks 
together to obtain the necessary flame. Be- 
fore they succeeded in the tedious process of 
producing fire, however, one of these won- 
derful men from the monster took a little 
stick from his clothes and rubbed the end of 
it on hisleg. Thelittle stick began to burn at. 
onceatthatend. Then they all ‘ died’ again. 
‘When they had made the fire the In- 
dians were going to cook by putting heated «) 
stones in grass baskets with the food and / 
some water. It seems they had no metal 


utensils at that time. But the ‘snow men ‘| 
put some vessels right over the blazing fire 
and they did not burn up. Again the In-| 
dians were petrified with astonishment. 

‘And so the account runs on. The as- | 


tonishment and dread produced by the ‘snow 
men’s’ supernatural deeds causing the In- 
dians to ‘die’ so many times that it forms 
without doubt the most unique, manifold | 
and lengthy obituary ever recorded.” 


| 
| 


‘ 
HOW THE PUPILS ARE CHOSEN 
From Mrs. Willard, Juneau, Alaska.) 

T is often hard to turn away those plead- 
| ing for admission to the Home and our 
hearts ache in doing it, yet a certain good 
results from this very fact that only a few can 

be taken. A tourist asked : 

‘¢ How do you select these children?” 

For a moment I hesitated, then I answered 
low: ‘The Master does that for us.” 

In a still more imperative tone came the | 
next question. ‘‘ Don’t you use your own | 
common sense? ” | 

To this more readily came the answer: | 
‘“VYes, what we have.” 

In these simple questions and answers lie | 
a volume of the economy of missions. Our 
best ‘‘sense” is so ‘‘common,” and circum- 
stances, possibilities, and necessities are at 
once so limited, so far-reaching and obscure 
as to demand the power of God and the | 
wisdom of God.” 

‘‘Common sense” would have excluded 
from our Home the very ones who have 
yielded the greatest interest on the Home in- 


vestment. ‘‘Select the perfectly healthy— 
those of the best intellect—ete. That is 


commonsense. And yet ‘‘God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise—and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are 
mighty—and the base things of the world, 
and things which are despised to bring to 
nought things that are.” Of this there 
is abundant proof in the consumptive, 
, the lame, the half blind whom He 
has sent us among the bright, strong and | 
healthy children who make up the larger } 
number of our family. But my tourist gave 
me no time to answer at length or give 
examples. 
‘‘How do you bind these children—do | 
"you have papers of agreement binding them? 

‘‘No; we have no papers.” 

‘: Well, I think you show very little judg- 
ment,” my candid visitor exclaimed, with 
hy chilling warmth. 

My answer was ready but came slowly. | 
‘“« Perhaps your judgment would be different | 
if you knew more of the peculiarities of our 
work.” I believe the hardest thing I ever | 
said to a child in our school was, ‘‘If you 


do not care to learn and do right, you must 
go back to your people and give your place 
to a child that does care,” and the result of 
that warning has in every case been satisfac- 
tory. ~Tearful penitence, and the sobbed 
out, ‘‘ Please, I want to “ry, please I want to 
stay in this good home,” have been followed 
with very evident tr) Such discipline 


b 


~ he 


| school. 


it and had been amply repaid. 


large school, and /hex the paper handcuffs 
are necessary and sometimes effectual in 


holding pupils to the time their trade re- | 


quires—but where we can securely #e sheir 
hearts up—as in our 
much better without papers. 


A WOMAN’S TRIP TO ALASKA.” | 


NDER this attractive 
title Mrs. Gen. Collis 
has given to the pub- 
lic a very graphic 
account of a recent 
trip which she took 


sessions. While the 
entire book is very 
interesting, the fol- 


be especially enjoyed 
by ourreaders. Mrs. 


all the more weight 
as they are the views of one who certainly 
was not prejudiced in favor of missionary 
work, 


After describing her visit to the homes of 
natives, and the sickening filth and squalor 
which she witnessed in Alaska, she says : 

‘And now, quite by accident, I had the 
most interesting experience of my whole 
trip—certainly one that has made an ever- 
lasting impression upon my mind ; an ob- 
ject lesson which often and often will set me 
thinking, a subject which would require a 
volume to do it approximate justice. The 
joyous shouting of half a hundred boys, 
some of them dashing across the road in pur- 
suit of a foot-ball; well clothed, well-fed 
boys; healthy, vigorous, intelligent boys ; 
Indians, half-breeds, Muscovites, and a few 
Americans. What did it mean? From 
whence had they so suddenly come? From 
These were the beneficiaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, and 
the large building on the right of the road is 
the school house. 

‘Of course I had read about this mis- 
sion; all the books on Alaska refer to it 
more or less; yet the knowledge of its ex- 
istence had brought no special desire to 
visit the place. To me Sitka was the vestige 
of a departed empire; the home of a decay- 


ing race of aborigines ; a depot for the sale 


of Russi-Indian relics and curios; a pretty 
little town timidly hiding away in among the 
mountains ; and for that I had come to see| 
But the) 
‘Mission ’ I had never thought of ; perhaps 
the book-writer had failed to attract me to) 


it; perhaps my faith in missions generally 


was not very confirmed ; perhaps I did not 
believe what I read about them. Be that as 
it may, hereafter no man, nor woman either, 
shall outdo me in words of praise and thanks 
for the glorious Godlike work which is 
being performed by the good people who) 
are rescuing the lives, the bodies, and the 


, souls of these poor creatures from the physi- 


cal and moral deaths they are dying. Iam 
not a Christian woman ; my faith is that of 
a chosen people who were led out of Egyp- 
tian tyranny and darkness by the pillar of 
fire and the pillar of cloud ; but my whole 
nature is in accord with these Christian men 
and women, whose immolation and sacri- 
fices to regenerate their fellow creatures will 
surely meet with heavenly reward, no matter 
what their creed. I wish I had had more 
time at my disposal to spend with the teach- 
ers and the scholars so that I might now 


give even a skeleton outline of their dail 
us LA} ify ae 


would no doubt prove very inadequate in a| 


amily home, we are | 


to our far away pos- | 


_ lowing extracts will | 


Collis’sremarkscarry 


TOTEM POLES, 


life, 

‘“There are about one hundred boys and 
fifty girls in the institution, some of them 
being only three years of age and others as 
| old as twenty-two. The boys are instructed 
| in carpentry, shoemaking and blacksmith- 
ing, and the girls are taught dressmaking 
and the use of the sewing machine. I went 
| first into one of the class-rooms where I saw 
| perhaps twenty dark-skinned Siwash Indian 
bays whose Mongolian faces and almond- 
shaped eyes had assumed an expression of | 
intelligence, so different from the stupid, 
blgar-eyed appearance of the same age and 
rage whom I had seen in the rancherie, that 
| it was difficult to realize that they could pos- | 
| silly be twigs of the same tree. Up stairs | 
| we found the dormitories, like everything 
else about the establishment, orderly, neat, | 
clean, due regard being paid to-the number | 
allotted to each room, and to the subject of | 
heating and ventilation, In the sewing de- 
partment were several girls operating skil- 
fully upon the sewing machine, others cut- 
ting from the piece, and younger ones bast- 
ing for the sewing girls.” 
The writer next describes a visit which | 
she made at Mrs. Austin’s suggestion, that 
she might see ‘‘how the pupils live when 
they marry and go to housekeeping.” 

‘‘ Joseph was at home when we knocked 
at the door, but his wife and little ones had 
gone down to the landing to gee the new 
ship (the Queen). * * * Joseph was 
living ina house which he had built him-| 
self, every inch of it, doors, windows, stair- 
cases, tables, everything in fact that a car- 
penter could make was the work of his own | 
hands. His parlor was a perfect gem of 
taste, order and cleanliness, and as for his) 
two bedrooms on the second story, which 
we all visited (a dozen or more of us), they 
couldn’t have been sweeter or neater if they 
had been placed there purposely for exhibi- 
tion. My only regret was that I had not 
the opportunity of seeing the woman whose 
once latent sense of refinement had been de- | 
veloped by the instruction she had received |_ 
in the mission school, for no other kind of | 
a woman could have spread those little com- | ~ 
forts of the toilet so daintily on the bureau | 
or decorated the walls so picturesquely and | _ 
tastefully with photographs and prints. , 

‘It is said somewhere that it is only a 
single step from civilization to barbarism; 
perhaps so. If all w rong-doing is barbaric 
he ing is not only trite but true, for a 
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n often begets the very worst 
F crimes, But I, and those ladies and 
entlemen who accompanied me through 
the rancherie and the schools at Sitka, can 
vouch for the fact that it is only half a mile 
| from savage, uncivilized ignorance, super- 
tition, filth, and immorality, to education, 
eportment, thrift, domestic felicity, and all 
uman happiness.” 


| Clutched with: both. hands above her 


‘breast were the gathered up ends of an old 
blanket which made the carriage of a baby 
boy, riding on her back. It was a big, bony 
| head on a poor little body, and the baby 
| bore the same pale, hungry look which 
| marred his sister’s face. 


| watching alertly every movement of the lady 


opened house disposing home treasures. 
Repeated efforts were made to reach the 
| child, whose hungry, beseeching face had 
| gone to the woman’s heart, but without for 
an instant withdrawing her gaze she would 
stand until the lady had come quite near and 


| away. 
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__ | beauty—enthroned in her wealth of mosses, — 
| crowned and garlanded with her ferns and © 
__| flowers—the sun throws his most bewitching | 
__ | beams, while the breezes are her cool and rs 
__| fragrant breath. ‘i 
During the zenith of her glory in the year _ 
1881, a little boat had landed on her shores _ 
bringing what the natives had long looked © 
forward to welcoming—‘‘a man of the Up 
__| Above Chief”—a missionary. 
| “And more than that,” said the messen- 
| gers who ran from village to village bearing — 
| the important news, ‘more than that, jj 
| there is with him a woman white as snow, 
j and a éaby that any one might think had 
_come down with the snowflakes, ” 
| Instantly every soul, old and young, 
| feeble and strong, seeing and blind, became — 
| possessed of the one desire, to see these | 
| wonders. 
| A white man most of the natives had seen, — 
but a white woman and child—never, 
For several weeks after their arrival the © 
missionaries held a reception. A reception, | 
yes, but their truest and kindest hospitality | 
| was shown in often going on with their | 
| duties as though unconscious of the eyes 
| directed toward them from the scores of — 
‘ knot holes in the walls of their shanty home. 
— 


| Nota hole should be Soper they said. | 
| ‘‘Let the strange people see until they are. 
_ sure that all is right and feel acquainted 
| with us.” 

Some were bold enough to approach the 
| door and sit for hours watching the strang- | 
| ers ; a few even dared to enter, while others | 
‘|came no nearer than the thicket of alder 
| bushes growing rankly within two or three 
_| yards of the house. 

| Among those gathered into the house or 
j about the door the lady would carry her 
| smiling snowflake, bringing out answering 
|smiles and a few strange, shyly spoken 
| words that seemed to have love in them. 

| Here and there one would venture out a| 
‘hand to touch the child, or to feel the tex- | 
| ture of the mother’s skin, following their ex- | 
| amination with exclamations of wonder. 
Shyest and most persistent of the visitors 
| was a girl of perhaps nine years. Her ex- 
*|treme gauntness gave her height, but her 
| figure was a child’s. 

One poor little tattered garment only half. 
concealed her bones ; her hands and feet, 
| her face with its large mouth and thin, col- | 
-orless lips, and more plainly than all, the 

iollow, burning eyes, told the story of her 

starved condition. Thick about her head 
and neck, over-hanging the piercing eyes, 
a mass of matted, tawne ‘ieee 


| 
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| glance toward the girl in the bushes. The 


; i littl is- 
EP titan ers queen of Wings 16) chee water had to be carried from a little dis 


tance. Placing the things on the grass the 


| lady returned to the house, reappearing in a 


moment with a bright tin pail. 

Descending a step or two she hesitated, 
looked questioning this way and that as 
though perplexed as to the direction of the 
| spring. 

With interest excited, the girl was fast for- 
getting her fear. Quick sense gave her an 
understanding of the apparent dilemma, and 
advancing a few steps and uttering a few un- 
intelligible words she attracted the lady’s 
attention, then pointed with one long, bony 
finger down the little hill towards the spring, 

Without specially noticing the child the 
lady once more disappeared within the door- 
way, and presently the girl stole slyly to- 
ward the curious wringer which had been 
placed in position on the tub ; taking hold 
of the handle she turned it cautiously back 
and forth, so engrossed that the light step 


imity, a pan of appetizing food. 

With a startled but unflinching look the 
girl raised her eyes to the lady’s face, ready 
to flee on the instant, but something held 
her. 

“Will you take this food—will you bring 


| me water?” the lady asked with eyes and 
‘hands, with the pan of food and with the 


pail. 


“‘Ah, Ah,” was the eager assent, and 
snatching the bucket away she bounded 


| After several such fruitless attempts there 

| came a day when, seeing the child again in 
| her place of observation, the lady carried 
| out to the grassy dooryard her washboard, 
_ tubs and wringer, not so much as casting a 


She came no nearer 
| than the clump of bushes, and there stood 


as she passed to and fro in the summer- 


down the slope, soon returning with it filled . 


to the brim. 

Emptying the water into the tub the girl 
was made to sit down and feed the baby 
brother before bringing more. Baby was 
let down to the grass, and his sister dropped 
beside him, and the eating began. 

It was pitiful to see. The generous sup- 
ply of food passed from sight in a way which 
could not be understood by those who live 
to eat—these little creatures ate to live, and 
didn’t often have the chance, 

The meal finished, baby was left lying on 
the grass while his sister finished the water 
bringing. Then with a little talk, some 
trinkets and a bundle of food, they took 
their departure. 

After that the progress of acquaintance 


was more rapid, and it soon became a com- : 
| mon thing to find, not only the girl and her — 
_ baby but two other little brothers with them, 


as wild-eyed and hungry as they, waiting for 


| some little task and its reward. ! 
Little by little the missionaries came to | 


know their story. They were the orphaned 
children of Gones-Klah, who died when this 
oor baby came into world, Their 


———— 


| less, and unabl 


_| then, like a frightened deer, turn, and speed — 


i 


{kick them and make them afraid 


father had been overpowered by a bear while 
hunting, and so seriously injured that he 
was himself a charge to his friends ; the chil- 
dren ‘fell to the care of their mother’s pa- 
rents, who were old and feeble—almost help- 
€ to provide for this growing 
family. A 
So, like young animals they Medea. 
food, stuffing or starving as the wild supply. 
proved plentiful or scarce, or according to 
the opportunities they found of stealing from 
the stores of others. Sometimes they shared 
with the dogs, and found them not less gen- 
erous than their masters, noe 

It was to be expected that the old people 
would soon be a village care. 

It had begun to be whispered at the time 


| of Gones-Klah’s sad and sudden death that 


her father and mother were witches and had 
caused her to die, 

From that time, both they and the chil- 
dren had been shunned by the people. That 
was what the missionaries were told about 
them. ‘‘They are wvzch children: don’t let 
them come near you, they will give you 
sickness and trouble. All the people must 
, or they 
will make us die quick.” 


The missionaries’ words of pity and plead- 
ing were of no avail, neither reasoning nor 
tidicule, only patient teaching and the light 


| of God’s Spirit could bring the people to see 


their folly. 

It was about a month after their landing, 
that the old witch grandmother, creeping 
rather than walking, reached the door of the 
missionaries’ house, panting with weakness 
and with easily excited fear. She crouched 
outside against the wall, with a hand pressed 
hard on her heavy, hammering heart. 

She had heard the children’s reports—the 
‘‘Up Above Chief's people” were kind— 


| they were not afraid of witches—and a lony- 


ing filled her poor old heart to see and to 
hear for herself. If there were any hope in 


returning was unheard until the lady stood | another happier life she had need to know it. 


at her side holding out, in tempting prox- 


Eager, yet fearing, she had reached the 
house when strength and courage both failed 
her, 


Her presence without had not been un- 
noticed by the mother of the sweet and 
sunny home, as she glanced about here and 
there busy with the morning’s work, but ex- 
perience had taught her to ‘‘make haste 
slowly” with this shy people, and she seemed 
not to have seen the woman, 

The sun streamed brightly through the 
large south windows, glorifying every object 
in the long room, from the white pine floor 
to the already darkenitig rafters above, but 


| the glory centred on the bright curling hair 
| of the sweet snow baby as she sat on a mar- 


mot robe playing with the golden, floating 
dust. 

The music of baby’s gurgling delight, as 
her tiny hands reached out and closed on 


the brightness, was wafted outward to the 


poor old woman. She crept to the wide- 
open doorway and gazed hungrily in. 

The mother, stepping into the shadow of 
another room, stood watching the two with — 
warmest interest. 

At sight of the little one, an expression as 
of one with a holy vision, spread over the 
gaunt and withered face, an expression of 
startled wonder, then mingled with pleasure, 


| and a gradual melting into a look of yearn- 


ing, which made the face a woman’s. 
Following the heart which had gone out 

to baby through the dim old eyes, the wo- 

man half raised her stiffly doubled body, 


and stole noislessly to the child’s side, put- 
ting out her skinny finger and crooning 
softly with a smile, 

Baby, without the least shrinking returned 
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ae smile, and, putting a wee thumb and 


finger to her own rosebud lips, pinched off 

a kiss and held it out to the ‘‘ witch.” 

The shrivelled hand closed over the tender 
white one shaking it gently, while softly 
down the old cheeks ran the easy-flowing 
tears of age and weakness. And then, from 
under her poor, thin blanket she drew a tiny 
basket of beautiful berries, fresh gathered, 
and unbroken, and placed them before the 

> child. 

"Twas then the mother heard 4er call and, 
in an instant, was kneeeling at the old wom- 
an’s side, taking the thin, trembling hand 
in her own, and saying softly ‘‘ mother, 
mother,” in that strange, Kling-get tongue 
which she had been trying so hard to get, 
and at the same time, deftly and unobserved, 
the basket was preserved from baby’s touch, 

Glancing up at the face which bent toward 
her in love, the last trace of fear seemed to 
vanish, and with a. soft patting of the hand 
which held her own she answered, ‘‘My 
child, my child.” 

Calling an interpreter the missionary, still 
sitting on the floor beside her, gave to this 
7 poor soul its first knowledge of the good 
» God, whose other name is Love, of the glad 
news of salvation, of the saving, cleansing 
#) Jesus, and the place he went to prepare. 

We can not know how much of the bless- 
Med truth found entrance into that feeble 
mind, nor how the imprisoned soul was 
enlightened. We know this, that He came 
“‘to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
prisoners from the prison and them that sit 
in darkness out of the prison house.” 

‘Twas the last time. Summer yielded her 
crown to winter with hardly a struggle. The 
Winter ushered in a reign of unprecedented 
storm. Exposure and loss of food supplies 
brought sickness to every house and to many 
death, ; ; 


i 


The preaching of the Word was a casting 
of bread on very turbulent waters—nothing 
but the word of God gave promise of its re- 
cove ry hs 
_ The witch family disappeared and the mis- 
Sionaries could learn nothing further about 
) them, until, after an enforced absence dur- 
ing the next summer, they returned to their 
dearly-loved work in Chilkat. Then, as be- 
fore, though not so timidly, came the witch 
children, and it was discovered that during 
) the winter both grandparents had been killed 

_ as witches by their people ; four other adults 
had suffered the same fate about the same time. 
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_ A comfortable mission building had now) 
been erected and the children were among| 


_ capable, sharpened by their terrible life into 
deceit, lyi stealing beyond any other 


the first pupils of the Home—all bright and / 


with the tears streaming down his che 


specimens that ever were received as inmates. 
There was a wonderful magnetism about 
the girl, and, when she was good, she could | 


take a Bible in her hand before a roomful of | 


children and hold her audience spell-bound | 
until she chose to close. 

After being in the Home for a year or so— 
growing into a neat, plump, pretty childlike 
girl, fairly swallowing her books and dashing 
through household tasks with the same avid- 
ity—the sister was enticed away, married 
and was dragged downwards. 

For her brothers she has ever had tender 
and affectionate regard. ‘‘ Look at me— 
little brothers ”—-she would say, ‘‘ see what I 
am. Stay by®your school—love God’s ways 
—don’t be lost like me.” 

The oldest of the brothers remained in the 
Home but a short time when he was claimed 
by a relative. 


The next younger brother has been pro-| 
moted to the Sitka Training School. Pai) 
A tall straight boy he is—with a passion 
for music; exorcising the evil spirit that 
seems sometimes ready to make ‘‘ witch 
bismus’—though he is generous, sensitive 
and tender-hearted. He wants to be a car- 
penter. sil 

But the dasy/ Yes, the baby boy is in his 
first Aome still, a strong, sturdy boy of eleven 
with an English tongue, and a broad shoul- 
dered courage that makes him invaluable to 
the workers in such a field, At all the pub-| 
lic services he is the missionaries’ mouthpiece | 
and is granted by outsiders to be ‘‘the 
smartest youngster ever seen.” 

Even he has had a hard struggle agains. 
the influences of his earliest years, and it has 
called for the most untiring and prayerful 
vigilance on the part of his teachers to hold 
him to strict truth and honesty, and they are 
praying for that further work of grace which 
shall place him on the Rock immovable. 

i Mrs. Evcene 8S. WILLARD, 


—— 
and with trembling voice, told how he had, 
lost everything, and thanked God that He 
_had prevented him from killing himself. 

Chief Kenilkoo wants to have a mission- 
ary sent to his people at Angoon, the old 
village two miles from Killisnoo. He came 
here and stayed nearly a year, that he might | 
learn about God and the way of salvation, | 
and with his wife joined our church at our | 
last communion. 

The spiritual aspect of the work is its most 
blessed feature. 


Mrs. A. E. AUSTIN, SITKA.—Yesterday we 
were rejoicing in the beautiful sunshine, | 
to-day it is dark and gloomy. For three | — 
months we have scarcely had a ray of sun- | 
light; it has rained almost constantly. At 
two o'clock in the afternoon we have been 
obliged to light ourlamps. One accustom- 
ed to having bright, sunny days can scarcely 
realize how much we, who are deprived of 
sunshine for months, appreciate it when it 
is sent us. But all these privations are 
made up to us by our blessed Lord in giving 
us so much encouragement in our labors for 
this people. 

Our hearts were rejoiced a short time ago 
by seeing our first native missionary, a 
young man, start off in a canoe to carry the 
Gospel to his own village and people. He 
met with a warm welcome, and was greatly 
encouraged. Since then we have learned 
that he has gone from there to Hoonah, to 
assist Mr. McFarland in his work. 

A large number of miners and strangers 
from the distant villages came to Sitka to 
attend court, which was held here. On 
Sabbath evening many of them came to at- 
tend our prayer-meeting. The chapel was 
filled to overflowing. Rudolph (one of our 
graduates, living in the first cottage built, 


also an elder in our native church) arose in 
the meeting and said: ‘My dear white 
brothers, I want to urge you to seek Christ 
to-night. Do not put off repentance until it 
may be toolate. I thank God forthe blessed 
privilege of testifying to what He has done 
for me. He has redeemed my soul from 
the deepest darkness, and to-night I re- 
joice in His salvation. You who have al- 
ways had the light of the blessed Gospel 
cannot understand the great darkness we 
were in until God sent us our missionaries 
to tell us the way to eternal life. Now, let 
me beseech of you to give up your sins, to 
give your hearts to the Saviour just now; 
‘for nowis the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation.’” After he had finished speak- 
ing he prayed most fervently for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit upon all present 
yet out of Christ. It was most touching to 
hear that dear youth, just out of heathen- 
ism, urging his white brethren to seek 
Christ. 

What a rebuke it must have been to these 
men to have the Indian boys tell them they 
were the first to teach them to swear! Truly, 
“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast perfected praise.” 

At our communion service twelve united 
with our church. We feel as each year 
passes we can see advancement in the 
Spiritual life of our people. They are more | 
desirous to give up all the oldcustoms. May 
the time soon come when all shall know 
Him, from the least unto the greatest. 


Juneau, Alaska, Jan. 13, 18QI. 


i ALASKAN, 


THE Rey. Mr. Austin writes: Last sum- 
mer we had a steamer every week crowded 
with tourists. Some who were opposed to 
anything being done for the Indians except 
to kill them came to see if anything good 
could “come out of Nazareth.” I have had 
several tell me that their visit here had con- 
verted them, and that now they will do all 
they can for us. 

By the capsizing of a large canoe while on 
its way to the fur-sealing grounds, eight of 
our people were drowned. One man was a 
graduate of our school and a goodswimmer, 
but lost his life while trying to save his sis- 
ter. It melted our hearts as the husband of 
one of the lost arose in prayer-meeting, and, 


it 


HOME AGAIN, 


| Rey, J. LOOMIS GOULIS, HOWCAN, ALASKA. ; 


| —I’m at my post with much occasion for 
thanksgiving fora prosperous journey across 
the continent, and for securing a steamer to) 
come direct to Howcan, thus saving acanoe | 
trip, two weeks’ time, and any amount of dis- | 
comfort and inconvenience, as it has rained 
and blown almost incessantly for three 
months. I met the steamer about 400 miles 
down the coast. If youcould have witnessed 
my welcome home, as extended by whites 
and natives, you would have accepted it as 
sufficient evidence that I had stayed East long |_ 
enough and that they were not grieved at! f 
my return, 
I cannot be thankful enough for my visit 

East, its privileges, the inspiration of the 
| meetings and thecontact withsuch noble,con- 

secrated workers asI met, | expected much 
: he half could not be told. Ma 


Master 
forts of the noble Christian women of the 


L United States in their warfare against evil 


and their effort in social, moral and religious 
reforms. 


The summer wanderings of our people, 
and, possibly, the long absence of the pastor 
have tempted to some relapses, which give 
us pain, and lead us to wish that we could 
give them employment so that they could 
earn a livelihood and make permanent resi- 


dences under the perpetual influence of the 
| Mission. 


__ Miss Derrpnand Miss Rogers, missionaries 
-in our Sitka school, Alaska, have recently 
| married, followed by the loving wishes of 
their many friends for abundant happiness. 
In leaving the work, Miss Delph—now Mrs. 
| 0. T. Porter—wrote : 

‘‘The work, though arduous, has been 
pleasant, for I have marked the gradual im- 
| provement of the native children in their ef- 
forts to learn the,English language and be- 
come conversant with the manners and cus- 
toms of white people. 

‘“ Knowing and appreciating the humani- 
tarian sentiment of thousands of good Chris- 
tian people who read the Home Mission 
_Monruty, I want to tell them that they are 
helping on a great and wonderful work by 
furnishing means to educateand Christianize 
_these poor benighted children, who are 
nevertheless naturally as bright and quick to 
learn as our own children, and not a whit 
behind them in grasping the truths taught by 
‘Him who spake as never man spake.’ 

‘No one but a teacher who is with these 
children from day to day, can imagine or 
understand their natural intelligence and 
natural moral perceptions, born in poverty, 
nursed in ignorance and reared in supersti- 
tion. 

“« Quick to imitate, anxious to learn, apt 
in music, ready in numbers, these poor 
little children of far-off Alaska under the 
guidance of proper training are growing up 
to manhood and womanhood and useful 
citizenship, affording striking illustrations of 
the power of Christian training. 

“Thousands of tourists visited Sitka the 
past season, and nearly all of them visited 
the Indian Schools at the mission. They 
also visited the Indians down in the: Ranch 
where they live in all of their natural squalor, 
| filth and poverty. 
| ‘Intelligence is not slow to draw com- 

parisons. Many of these visitors spoke to 
the citizens of Sitka, marvelling at the 
great change wrought between the Indians 
/in their natural state, and those who have 
come under the work of the missionaries in 
Southeastern Alaska. 

‘«Though my work as a teacher in Alaska 
is ended, my interest for the native children 
will not lose its zeal, I shall find ways and 
means to help along the good work and do 
_all in my power to assist in redeeming these 
poor little ones from the thralldom of error, 
darkness and sin.” 


| Unpe_r the title, 4 Womans Trip to Alaska, 
there has lately appeared a most attractive 
and altogether readable book from which 
the extract on page 103 of this number of the 
‘Home Mission Monrtuty is taken. The 
writer is Mrs. General C. H. T. Collis, and 
the work is profusely and beautifully illustra- 
‘ted with views taken by the author and her 
friends. The book may be obtained of the 
Cassel Publishing Company, 104 and 106 
Fourth Avenue, New York, to whose kind 
courtesy we are indebted for the illustrations 
which accompany the extract. 
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| of the tribal and reservation system, and 


| general and industrial, among the Indians: 
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“The usual devotional exercises were par- 
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| “Greek CaURCH SCHOOLS IN ALASKA. 
Meen schools, having an attendance of 800 
pils, are conducted in Alaska under the sa 
vision of Bishop Vladimir of the Graeco-Russi 
Church. The Bishop complains of the trea 
ment of his priests at the various mission 
stations by the agents of the Alaska Commer: 
cial Company. He charges that the agen 
for the most part refugees from Russian j 
and are intolerant in their treatment of t 
priests and people. They set themselves up 
despots on a small scale, he says, and wl 
\| their behests are pot at once acceded to, } 

enforce obedience by refusing to sell provis 
or fuel to those who excite their animosity 
The agents compel the priests to allow them tk 
use of the church money for trading purpos 
by starving and freezing them into submission. 
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(ticipated in by the audience, ) 9%. e 
Mr, Cook spent nearly an Dour in present- 
ing his views on the Inaian question. 
“There are now in the United, States,” 
he ‘said, “243,000 read men. Of these 
105,000 ‘are self-supporting | and | _Te- 
efive nothing from the government, while : 
‘more than 37.000 Indians pay taxes. The 
piscopal church has 1700 Indian communi- 
Cants. and nine iull blooded | clergymen. 
Bishop Hare, who knows. them, declares the 
Indians to be gentile, tender hearted, attrac- 
and this. testimony suff- 


lie men, the half border ruffians, that the | 
‘only. good Indianis a. dead Indian. During 
tite last 830 years the Indians have made 
more educational and religious progress thau 
during any previous period of theit history, 
but even this progress has come from phil- 
anthropic and educational rather than irom 
political influences. f 
“¥s tt worth while, then, to keep peace with 
this remnant of the proud tribes that once.oe- 
eupied our coitinent? Is not the Indian to 
fade out of existence? If he is treated with 
justice, his numbers are likely to increase. . 
Hence, [ think we must sav of the red man, 
as of the black and the yellow man, that he | 
is in our republic to stay. It has been 
said that the Indian inspires respect for | 
his rights only so long as he luspires respect 
for his rifle. Give the Indian his rights, and 
he will voluntarily lay down his rifie. Justice 
first and force afterward. To the indian we 
have been uniformly unjust. Gen. Miles says 
that our chief trouble with the Indians comes: 
from the fact that they will not starve to 
“Good and ppeausee 
"What are the chief causes of our trouble 
with the Indians? The first is partisan greed 
for office or the spoils system of appvintment 
to the Indian service, Men are now ap- 
pointed to this work largely because of 
‘their partisan service. The rotation .of 
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COAL FROM ALASKA. 


Great Expectations Indulged in at 
Francisco. : tf 


San 


From the San Francisco Post. BR 
Itseems to have been demonstrated that ; 
there are enormous ¢oal deposits in Alaska, . 
some of which are of fine quality and so situated — 
as to make mining easy aud inexpensive. | Some 
of the great ledges crop out so near the shore 
that vessels can be loaded at the very mouth 
|| of the tunnel through which the drifts are | 
reached, thus reducing the cost of handling | 
the coal very materially. fat 
| One great reason why manufacturers in this 
|| city have not adyanced more rapidly has been 
>| the cost of coal. The supply of coalin Washington | 
has been limited, either naturally or by com- | 
bination of the producers, and the British Co- | 
lumbia coal has been in the pool. Foreign’coal 
has cost too much to get here, and thesame has. 


been true of coal from the eastern states. 3 
If, however, great coal deposits are discovered | 


knowledge of the sitnation, and destroys har- 
mony and efficiency in the Indian service. 
The spoils system is blamed by experts for 
the poor quality of our ageuts and their work. 
The second cause is the greed of the frontier 
settlers for land. 

“The reservation system will be broken up 
py fraud or force unless the strong arm’ of 
the nation, backed by national sentiment, 
will. restrain the frontier greed for land, 


Taeuéor ant the | foster Guin bus, Ges || and developed in Alaska, there can be no reason. 
White” savages who xre just as repon- : why this city should not have cheap coal and 


plenty of it. The water carriage of coal from 
Alaska to this port during the summer months 
when it would be brought here should be very 


sible for Iniilan outbreaks as any one else, 
Oppression by the white man, and lack of the 
means of self-protection on the part of 


Bee Tele chese | Ave. BO © uWO. | eneee inexpensive. A vessel can load coal and bring 
hha Sarda te ate Oe ah it here cheaper than a railroad can haul it trom) 

Naha ae bar Ra ee pe dae ag pt pean ‘the Pennsylvania mines to New York. 
ery and the violation of solemn e 


If the deposits are as extended and as varied 
as has been represented iv will be practically 
impossible to pool them with the British Co- 
lumbia and Washington coal. We haye hadfrom 
some sources a good deal of talk about the duty 
-on foreign coal, but it is evident that a duty of 
75 cents a ton will not account for an increase 
of $9 or $10 a ton, as we have seen in this city. 
It is combination, not tariff, which has made! 


treaties with Indian. tribes, outrages against 
Indians by border ruffians, starvation and. 
robbery by Indian agents, religious fanati- 
cism, the dissolution of tribal relations and 
hereditary forms of Indian government, and 
the failure of congress ‘in several states to 
give the indiais the right of self-protection, 
“What are the remedies? First, Jet the 
Indian serviee be taken out of the domain of | 
party politics, and let us apply to the avvoint~ 
ment of Indian agents the rules.of civil ser- 
vice. Let experiencea officers be appointed « 
occasionally as Indian agents in import 
ant positions. Advance the breaking. up 


let the Indian own Jand in severalty, 
Adinit the Indians to citizenship and give 
them the right of self-protection under na-= } 
tional and state laws. Promote education, © 


Sustain missionary efforts so that evangelical 
religious truth may reach the frontier say; 
ages, both white and red.” |Applause.] 

At this point Rey, Sheldgqn 'Jackson was in- | 
troduced’ as “the John Smith of Alaska.” | 
The comroissioner. of education in Ala 
began an address ‘on the great Alaskan 


and absorbing attention which had been 
given to the Behring sea difficulty, and went 
on to say: 

“Aloug the Arctic coast of Alaska there | 
are thousands of human beings that stand at 
this moment face. to face with starvation, and 
yet scareely any attention has been awarded 
to them by our goverment or by the public | 


British Columbia coal rule so high. metre ah 
The climate of Alaska will not prohibit the. 
working of coal mines, even in the winter, after 
the drifts aud shafts and tunnels get well under 
the surface, for there the temperature is nearly | 
} {uniform the year round. In the interests of . 
|| this city it is to be hoped that Alaska coal may 
| prove to be all that has been claimed for it, 
Poth as to quality and quantity, LO Ne ae, 
aanaaheanistrnais ¢ we iBhetaviatan e en Manca 
Alexine’s Weaknesses. i 
The trial of E. P. Alexine of the Greco- 
Russian Church, who was arrested for cruelty 
to his pupils in the school department or the 
institution, was resumed before Polige Judge 
Worley and a jury last evening. Alexine, on. 
his direct examination, testified that he never 
gets drunk, of which offsnse he was accused 
‘py his pupils, Last evening Attorney Sebel 
for the prosecution, took Alexine in hand an 
questioned him closely, and the defendant re- 
i luctantly admitted that he had drank in many 
press. These people and their fathers had saloons in this city and that on several occa- 
once a comfortable living and plenty to eat, | ‘sions the liquor had got the better of him. He 
ained from’ pursuit of the sea. Yet New also admitted having played poker. ‘The case 
ngland whalemen have sent their ships into | ‘was continued to to-morrow night. 
those waters, and fleets have been fitted out acre a ge 
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ALASKA EXCURSIONS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE 
SAILING DATES OF ALASKA STEAMERS FROM TACOMA 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1892: 


Steamers leave from Wharf, opposite Northern Pacific Depot, about 4 a. m. 


“Steamer “Queen” Stmr. “City of Topeka” “Steamer Be 
Leave | Due Back __Leave | Due Back _ Leave 
June 6 | June 18 May 27 | “June 15 May 12 | 
June21 | July 3 | June 26 July 15 June 11 
July 26 | Aug.14 | July 11 | July 30 
| 


July 21 | Aug. 2 | Aug. 25 Sept.13 | Aug.10 | Aug. 29 
Aug. 5 | Aug. 17 Sept. 24 Oct. 13 || Sept. 9 | Sept. 28 
Aug.20 | Sept. 1 | f 


The ‘‘Queen” will be devoted, during the season of 1892, exclusively to 
excursion traffic, for which she is admirably adapted. The round-trip rate 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth or Ashland to Sitka, including berth 
and meals north of Tacoma, will be $175. The time consumed by the 
“Queen” in making the round trip will be about twelve days—other steam- 
ers about nineteen days. : 

Diagrams of Alaska steamers will be found in the hands of general and 
traveling passenger agents of the Northern Pacific, who will reserve accom- 
modations for its patrons; or parties may communicate direct with CHAs. 
S. FEE, General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, at St. Paul, Minn. i 

The season extends from May Ist to September 30th. Tickets will be 
limited to six months, good going to Portland or Tacoma sixty days, return- 
ing within final limit, the holder, however, to leave Sitka on or before 
October 3lst. 


(2" A NOTABLE BOOK.— Perhaps the most interesting book yet 
written on Alaska, is that from the pen of Mrs. General OC. H. T. CoLLIs, 
bearing the title ‘A Woman’s Trip to Alaska;” from the press of the Cassell 
Publishing Company, New York, and illustrated by the American Bank 


Note Co. 
PULLMAN SLEEPINC-CAR RATES. 
BETWEEN | Drawing - 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS | "eUble | section | Room” | Penne 
AND | Annex | 
Fergus Falls... TE Bache) Re) 
Grand Forks. ..| - 2.50 
ee 3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
7.00 
7.00 
8.00 
8.00 
x0 10.50 
Portland . 13.50 
Tacoma 13.50 


NorTH Paciric Coast EXCURSIONS 


An #80 Round-Trip Exeursion Ticket, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
West Superior, Superior or Ashland to Tacoma, Seattle, Portland or Vic: 
toria, and return, is on sale at the points first named, and by all eastern 
lines; limit six months from date of sale; good going trip sixty days, and for 
return, within limit of ticket. The above ticket sold any day to all appli- 
cants. ‘Tickets will be issued at this rate out by the Northern Pacific to 
Portland and return to any Missouri River point, or to Sioux City thence 
to St. Paul, without additional charge. Tickets will be issued at $80 rate 
out via Northern Pacific to either Portland, Tacoma, Seattle or Victoria, 
and return via the Canadian Pacific to St. Paul, Minneapolis or Port Arthur. 


For rates Portland to Puget Sound points and Alaska, in effect May Ist 
to October 3lst, see the following table: 


Portland to Tacoma and return 


Portland to Seattle and return.... 10.00 
Portland to Victoria and réeturn.... 14,00 
Portland to Sitka, Alaska, 1st class. 58.25 
Portland to Sitka, Alaska, steerage... 38.25 
Portland to Sitka, Alaska, and return 109.00 
Tacoma to Sitka, Alaska, 1st class .... 52.00 
Tacoma to Sitka, Alaska, steerage... 32.00 
Tacoma to Sitka, Alaska, and return ... 100.00 


First-class rates include meals and state-room; steerage rates, meals and 
bunk, north of Tacoma. 


a Praska 


OING to the mount- 
ains, going to God's 
clean, healthy wilds, 


and therefore it seems to 
me that the annual outing 
wise people take now-a- 
days from dust and care 
and early death, is one of 
the most hopeful and sig- 
~~ nificant signs of the times. 
A few years ago even the White 
Hills of New England seemed far 
from civilization, and only the excep- 
Ps tionally bold and adventurous could ever 
*# hope to see such mysterious regions as the 
< Rocky Mountains or the dark woods “where 
Cas ; » 
rolls the Oregon.” Now they are near to all 
who can command a little money and time; 
pnd so free from danger is the journey, less courage 
is required to go than to stay at home. The sick and 
well and also little children may now travel in comfort 
even as far as icy Alaska, and enjoy the nightless days of 
that beautiful Northland, the bright waters and islands, 
the blooming gardens on the mountains, the majestic 
forests and waterfalls, and walk with keen reviving 
health the crystal fields of the glaciers where all. the 
world seems ice. Without caring for or noting your 
bodily condition you will gain in health as you go, get 
rid of doleful apathy, wasting care will be swept away, 
and you will awake to new life. Even the blind should 
go to Alaska, and the deaf and dumb—everybody able to 
breathe—for the sake of the life-giving air. 
When the first railroad was built across the continent 
an interesting branch of the stream of tourist travel 
began to set westward, to see golden California and its 
glorious Sierra and-Yosemite. Then on the completion 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad over the Cascade 
Mountains in the summer of 1887 the gate was opened 
wide to the icy northern wilderness. 


The trip to Alaska from Tacoma through Puget 
Sound and the thousand islands of the Alexander Archi- 
pelago is perfectly enchanting. Apart from scientific 
interests, no other excursion that I know of may be made 
into the wilds of America in which so much fine and 
grand and novel scenery is unfolded to view. Gazing 
from the deck of the steamer one is borne smoothly on 
over the calm blue waters through the midst of a multi- 
tude of lovely islands clothed with evergreens. The 
ordinary discomforts of a sea voyage, so formidable to 
some travelers, are not felt; for the way lies through a 
metwork of sheltered inland channels that are about as 
& from the heaving waves that cause seasickness as 
ivers are, 

Never before the year 1879, when I made my first trip 
o Alaska, had I been ainid scenery so hopelessly beyond 
escription, It is a web of land and water thirty or forty 
iles wide, and about a thousand miles long, outspread 
like embroidery along the margin of the continent, 
ade up of an infinite multitude of features, and all so 
ne and ethereal in tone the best words seem coarse and 
unavailing. Tracing the shining levels through sound — 
and strait, past forests and waterfalls, between a constant 
succession of fair azure headlands, it seems as if surely 
at last you must reach the best paradise of the poets— 
the land of the blessed. 

Some of the channels through which you glide are 
extremely narrow as compared with the height of the 
walls that shut them in. But, however sheer the walls, 
they are everywhere forested to the water’s edge. And 


 jalmost every individual tree may be seen as they rise 


above one another—the blue-green, sharply spired Men- 
zies spruce; the warm yellow-green Merten spruce, with 


_|finger-like tops all pointing in one direction, or grace- 


fully drooping; and the airy, feathery, brownish-green 


|Alaska cedar. In such reaches you seem to be tracing 


some majestic river. The tide currents, the fresh drift-. 
wood brought down by avalanches, the inflowing 


near or far, is going home, 


| work of the sunshine. 
| glaciers glow like molten silver, and their crystal fronts) 


lee 


shores, making the likeness all the more complete. 


But the view changes with magical rapidity. 


( R d- 
Jing some bossy cape the steamer turns into Mes ; 
pj hitherto unseen, and glides through into a wide expanse 
jfilled with smaller islands sprinkled wide apart, or clus- 
jtered in groups such as only nature could invent. Some 
are so small and low the trees covering them-seem like 


mere handfuls that have been culled from the larger | 
islands and set in the water to keep them fresh, the outer 
fringing trees around the sides oftentithes spreading like 
flowers leaning out against the rim of the vase. Thus 


|thoughtfully beautiful are these blessed islands; and their 


beauty is the beauty of youth. For though the softness 


jof their verdure must be ascribed to the copious and 


warm moisture in which they are bathed, from the mild 
ocean-current that comes from Japan, the portion of the 
Japan current that bathes these shores is itself young, 
while the very existence of the islands, their main 
features, finish and peculiar distribution are directly 
referable to the structure of the rocks, and the action of 
ice upon them during the glacial period, now drawing to 
a close. 

The first stop made by the Alaska steamers after touch- 
ing at Seattle, Port Townsend, Victoria and Nanaimo, 
is usually at Fort Wrangel, the distance between the 
last two places being about 600 miles. Wrangel is a 
boggy place, but is favorably situated as a center for 
excursions to some of the most interesting portions of 
the country. Indians may be seen on the platforms of 
the half dozen stores, chiefly grim women and cubby, 
chubby children with wild eyes. Most of them have 
curiosities to sell when a steamer arrives, or basketfuls 
of berries, red, yellow and blue, which look wondrous 
clean as compared with the people. They are a proud 


| and intelligent race, nevertheless, and maintain an air of 


self-respect that no amount of frazzled raggedness and 
squalor can wholly subdue. Many canoes may be seen 
along the shore, all fashioned alike, with long beak-like 
sterns and prows. What the mustang is to the Vacquero 
the canoe is to the Indian of the Alaska Coast. Yonder 
you see a whole family, grandparents and all, making a 
direct course for some island five or six miles away. 
They are going to gather berries, as’the baskets show. 
Nowhere in my travels north or south have I ever seen 
so many berries. The woods and meadows are full of 
them—huckleberries of many species, salmonberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, currants and gooseberries, with 
strawberries and serviceberries in the drier grounds, and 
cranberries in the bogs, sufficient for every worm, bird, 
beast and human being in the territory, and thousands 
of tons to spare. The Indians beat them into pulp, press 
the pulp into cakes about an inch thick, and dry them for | 
winter use with their oily salmon. : 

The coast climate is remarkably bland and temperate. 
It is rainy, however, but the rain is mild in temperature, 
gentle in its fall, filling the fountains of the streams, and 
keeping the whole land fresh and fertile. While any- 


hing more delightful than the shining weather after the 


rain—the great round sun-days of June, July and August 
—can hardly be found elsewhere. Strange as 1t may 
appear, many who are looking to Italy for health had 
better turn their eyes to Alaska. An Alaska midsum- 
mer day isa day without night. In the extreme northern 
portion of the territory the sun does not set for weeks, 
and even as far south as Sitka and Wrangel the rosy 
colors of evening blend with those of the morning, leay- 
ing no darkness between. Nevertheless the full day 
opens slowly. A low arc of colored light steals round to 
the northeastward with gradual increase of height and 
span, the red clouds with yellow dissolving edges subside 
into hazv dimness. the islands with ruffs of mist about 
them cast ill-defined shadows, and the whole firmament. 
changes to pale pearl-gray. 
As the day advances toward high noon, the sun flood 
pouring through the damp atmosphere lights the waters 
and sky to glowing silver. Brightly now play the npples” 
about the edges of the islands, and over plume-shaped | 
streaks between them where the water is stirred by some” 
passing breeze. On the mountains of the main-land and) 
in the high-walled fiords and cafions still brighter is the | 
The broad white bosoms of the | 


and multitude of icebergs are kindled to a blaze of 
irised lights s: a 
You are warmed and awakened into sympathy with” 


i all the world. Through the midst of the brooding 


bs 
streams, and the luxuriant over-hanging foliage of the | iy 


silence the life and motion about you comes to mind— 


iless tides swaying the dulse over thousands of 
ane Sr ete = 


|| but Juneau is now the chief mining center. — 

the gold of Alaska is still in the ground. Probably not 

one of a thousand of its veins and placers has been yet | 
touched. The color of gold may be found in almost 
every stream, and hardy prospectors. are seeking their 
fortunes in every direction. 

From Wrangel the steamer goes up the coast to the 
Taku Glacier and Juneau. After passing through the 
picturesque Wrangel Narrows you may notice a few 
icebergs, the first to be seen on the trip. They come 
from a large glacier at the head of a wild fiord near the 
mouth of the Stikeen. When I explored it eleven years | 
ago I found difficulty in forcing a way up the front 
through ten or twelve miles of icebergs. My Indians 
told me they called this fiord “ Hulti,” or Thunder Bay, 
from the noise made by the discharge of the ice. This, 
as far as I know, is the southmost of the great glaciers 
of the first class that flow into tide water. 

Gliding northward your attention will be turned to the 
mountains of the Coast Range, now for the first time 

| near and in full view. The icy cafions open before you 


rents Anemia 


STREET VIEW IN SITKA. , 


» miles of sea-meadows, the foaming rivers, the swift | as you pass, in regular order showing their wealth. Now PS Sten 7 
_ floods of light through the satiny sky, the marvelous | 4 bold headland will hold the eye, or some mountain of . a 7 ia 
"abundance of fishes, the wild sheep and goats on a thou- | surpassing beauty. of sculpture, or one of the larger *: é 
' sand grassy ridges above the forests, bears feasting in = ; = : — : zh 
” the berry tangles, the beaver and’ mink and .otter far glaciers seen directly in front, its gigantic arms and fin- We 
)) back on many a rushing stream, Indians and adven- | $€FS clasping an entire group of peaks, and its broad Su 


white trunk sweeping down through the woods, its : Flat 
crystal current breaking here and there in shattered i, 
ycascades, with azure light in the crevasses, making you 
deplore your inability to stop and enjoy it all in cordial 
nearness. PoP ec 
The Taku Inlet contains many glaciers, one of which : i 
belongs to the first-class. It makes a grand display of 
itself as it comes down from its lofty fountains into the 


" turers pursuing their lonely ways, the leaves: of the 
» forest feasting on the sunbeams, and the glaciers in 
glorious array fashioning the mountains, extending the 
» domain of the sea, tracing valleys for rivers to flow in, 
" and grinding the rocks to soil for fertile fields for the 
D useof life to come. : 
Z ' Through the afternoon the day grows in beauty. The 
he air seems to thicken without losing its fineness, and 
" everything settles into deeper repose. Then comes the 
~ sunset with its purple and gold, blending earth and sky, 
—everything in the landscape in one inseparable scene 
© of enchantment. 
: The bulk of the woods is made up of two species of 
"spruce andacypress. The most valuable of these as to 
timber is the yellow cedar, or cypress; a fine tree, 100 to 
"150 feet high. The wood is pale yellow, durable, and 
delightfully fragrant. The Menzies spruce, or “Sitka 
- pine” is larger and far more abundant than the first. 
Perhaps half of the forest trees of Southeastern Alaska 
is of this species. The graceful Merten spruce or hem- 
lock is also very abundant. Alaska has but few pines. 
The hard woods are birch, maple, alder and wild apple, 
forming altogether a scarcely appreciable portion of the 
forests. In the region drained by the Yukon the princi- 
» pal tree is the white spruce. I saw it growing bravely 
~ on the banks of rivers that flow into Kotzebue Sound, 
forming there the extreme edge.of the Arctic forests. 
The underbrush ts mostly huckleberry, dogwood, wil- 
~ low, alder, salmonberry. vines, and a strange-looking 
woody plant, about six or eight feet high, with limber, 
rope-like stems, and heads of broad leaves like the 
crowns of palms. Both the stems and leaves are armed 
) with barbed spines. This is the echinofanax horrida, 
© or deyil’s club, and it well deserves both its names, It 


is used by the Indians-as an instrument of torture, are fae 
especially in the work of correcting witches. head of the fiord and sends off its bergs. To see this 


The ground is covered with a thick felt of mosses,| 0¢ glacier is well worth a trip to Alaska. At the time 
about as clean and beautiful as the sky. On this yellow of my first visit, while I sat in my canoe among the ice, 
sketching and watching the birth of the bergs as they 
plunged from the glorious crystal wall, two Indians, 
father and son, came paddling alongside, and with a 
good natured “Saghaya” inquired who we were and 
what we were looking for in such a place, etc., while 
y d : they in turn gave information about the river, their 
but none of them, from the mighty Yukon, 2,000 miles village and the glaciers up the main Taku Cafion. . They 


long, to the shortest torrent rushing from the coast | A 
5) : ‘i were hunting seals, and as th i i 
glaciers, has been fully explored. The Stikeen, one of aes SES ey shot away crouching in 


the best known rivers of the territory, is about 350 miles | their tiny shell of a canoe with barbed spear in place 
_ long, and draws its sources from the northern part of the | among the great, blue, overhanging bergs, they formed 
broad Rocky Mountain Plateau, in company with some | a picture of Arctic wildness as telling as may be found 
of the affluents of the Mackenzie and Yukon. It flows} amid the drifts and floes of Greenland. 
first in a westerly direction, then curving southward After leaving Juneau, where, it 1s claimed, you may 
enters the Coast Range, and sweeps across it ina cafion| see “the largest quartz mill in the world, the steamer 
that is about a hundred miles long, and, like Yosemite) passes between Douglas and Admiralty Islands into 
Valley, from end to end. To the appreciative tourist} Lynn Canal, the most sublimely beautiful and spacious 
sailing up the river the cafion is a gallery crowded with| of all the mountain-walled channels you have yet seen, 
sublime and beautiful pictures, an unbroken series of| The Auk and Eagle Glaciers are displayed on the right 
.¢>-capped mountains, cliffs, waterfalls, lovely gardens,| as you enter the canal, coming with grand effect from 
_™ , meadows, etc.; while the glaciers pushing for-| their far-reaching fountains and down through the 
ward through the trees vastly enhance its wildness and| forests. But it is on the west side of the canal near the 
glory, head that the most striking feature of the landscape is 
While the Cassiar gold mines were being developed | seen—the Davidson Glacier. It first appears as anim-| 
l was. important town in the territory, | mense ridge of ice thrust forward into the channel, but | 


MUIR GLACIER. 


4: 


carpet no dust ever settles, and in walking over it you 

make no mark or sound, It clothes the raw earth, logs, 
~ rocks and ice, warmly and kindly, stretching untorn to 
» the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

~The whole country is shining with perennial streams, 


x 


‘| hen you have gained a position directly in front it is 
{shown as a broad flood issuing from a noble granite 
‘| Sateway, and spreading out to right and left in a beauti- 
| ful fan-shaped mass, three or four miles in width, the 
| front of which is separated from the water by its ter- 
minal moraine, “This is one of the most notable of the 
large glaciers that are in the first stage of decadence, 
reaching nearly to tide water, but failing to enter it and 
send off icebergs. Excepting the Taku, all the great 
glaciers you have yet seen belong to this class. 

Shortly after passing the Davidson the northmost 
point of the trip is reached, and at the canning estab- 
lishments near the mouth of the Chilcat River you may 
learn something about salmon. Whatever may be said 
of other resources of the territory—timber, furs, miner- 
als, etc.—it is hardly possible to exaggerate the impor- 
‘tance of the fisheries. Besides cod, herring, halibut and 
other fishes that swarm over immense areas, there are 
probably more than a thousand salmon streams in 
Alaska, in some of which at certain seasons there is 
more fish.than water. Once I saw one of my men wade 
into the midst of a crowded run and amuse himself by 
picking up the salmon and throwing them over his head. 
On rocky shallows thousands could thus be taken by 
hand in an hour or two. 

The steamer now goes down the canal, through Icy 
Strait, and into the wonderful Glacier Bay. All the 
voyage thus far from Wrangel has been icy, and you 
have seen hundreds of glaciers great and small. But 
this bay and the region about it and beyond it towards 
Mount St. Elias is pre-eminently the iceland of Alaska = 
and the entire Pacific Coast: 


; Glancing for a moment at the results of a general 
exploration we find that there are between sixty and 
seventy small residual glaciers in the California Sierra. 
» | Through Oregon and Washington, glaciers, some of 


i 7 ene Ee ee MJ =: 
and Cook’s Inlet many graud glaciers are found, but 
farther to the westward, along the Alaska Peninsula ant 


the chain of the Aleutian Islands, though a considerable 
number of glaciers occur on the highest peaks, they a 
jquite small and melt far above sea-level, while to the 
Jnorth of latitude 62°, few, if any, remain in existence, | 
the ground being comparatively low, and the nowfall | 


light. (d) Pa 
The largest of the glaciers that discharge ifitgAclatier) 


« 


{Bay.is the Muir, and being also the most accessible is 
{the one to which tourists are taken and allowed to g 
ashore and climb about its ice cliffs and watch the hu 
jblue bergs as with tremendous thundering roar am 
surge they emerge and plunge from the majestic vertical 
4&e-wall in which the glacier terminates. ‘ cc 
} The front of the glacier is about three miles wide, b 
he central berg-producing portion, that stretches across” 
from side to side of the inlet like a huge jagged barrieas 
jis only about half as wide. The height of the ice-walll 
above the water is from 250 to 300 feet, but soundings? 
made by Captain Carroll show that about 720 feet of the” 
wall is below the surface, while still a third portion is] 
buried beneath moraine material. Therefore, were the | 
water and rocky detritus cleared away, a sheer wall of 
blue ice would be presented a mile.and a half long and” 
more than a thousand feet high. . 
The number of bergs given off varies somewhat with 
the tides and weather. For twelve consecutive hours I 
counted the number discharged that were large enough 
to be heard like thunder at a distance of a mile or two, 
and found the rate to be one in five or six minutes. 
When one of: the fissured masses falls there is first a 
heavy, plunging crash, then a deep, deliberate, long- 
drawn-out thundering roar, followed by clashing, grating 
sounds from the agitated bergs set in motion by the new 
arrival, and the swash of waves’along the beach. All 
the very large bergs rise from the bottom with a still 
grander commotion, heaving aloft in the air nearly to! 
the top of the wall, with tons of water pouring down their} 
sides, heaving and plunging again and again ere they 


settle and sail away as blue crystal islands; free at lasts 
after being held rigid as part of the slow-crawling 
glacier for centuries. And strange it seems that ice 
formed from snow on the mountains two and three hun- 
dred years ago, should after all its toil and travel in 


MUIR GLACIER, 


them of considerable size, still exist on the highest vol- 
y a . 

Canic cones of the Cascade Mountains—the Three Sisters, 

Mounts Jefferson, Hood, St. Helens, Adams, Tacoma, 
a aaa 


Baker, and others, though none of them approach the 
sea. Through British Columbia and Southeastern 
: Alaska the broad, sustained chain of mountains extend- 
ing along the coast is generally glacier-bearing. The 
upper branches of nearly every cafion are occupied by 
glaciers, which gradually increase in size to the north- 
ward until the lofty region between Glacier Bay and | 


St. Elias is reached, In Prince William Sound 


grinding down and fashioning the face of the landscape 
still remain so lovely in color and so pure: 

The rate of motion of the glacier as determined last 
summer by Prof. Reid is, near the front, about from five 
to ten feet per day. This one glacier is made up of 
about 200 tributary glaciers, which ‘drain an area of, 
about a thousand square miles, and contains more ice 
than all the eleven hundred glaciers of the Alps com- 
bined. The distance from the front back to the head of 
the farthest tributary is about fifty miles, and the width 
of the trunk below the confluence of the main tributaries 
is twenty miles or more. 

I made my first visit to Glacier Bay toward the end of 
October, 1879. Winter weather had set in; young ice 
was forming in the sheltered inlets, and the mountains | 
had received a fresh covering of snow. It was then | 
unexplored and unknown except to Indians. Vancouver, | 
who carefully surveyed the coast nearly a hundred years 
ago, missed it altogether, on account, I suppose, of bad 
weather and’a jamb of ice across its mouth, 

I had spent the best part of the season exploring the 
cafion of the Stikeen River, anda little of the interior 
region on the divide of some of the southerly tributaries 
of the Yukon and Mackenzie. It was getting rather late 
for new undertakings when I returned to Wrangel, but 
eagerness to see some of the glaciers to the northward, 
however imperfectly, drove me on. Assisted by Mr.) 
Young, the enthusiastic Alaska missionary, I succeeded _ 
in procuring a canoe and a crew of four Indians— 
Toyette, Kadechan, Stikeen John, and Sitka Charley. 
Mr. Young, who was anxious to learn something of the 
numbers and condition of the Indian tribes that might be 
seen on the way, agreed to go with me. Hastily gather- 
ing the necessary supplies, we set forth October 14th, 
While we were on the west shore of Admiralty Island, 
intending to make a direct course up Lynn Canal, we 
learned that the Chilcat Indians were drinking and 
fighting, and that it would be unsafe to go among them 
before their quarrels were settled. I decided, therefore, 
to turn westward through Icy Strait and go in search of 
Sitka Charley's wonderful “ice mountains.” Charley, 
who was the youngest of my crew, having noticed my 


interest in glaciers 
» had eonetgaelehigg 
B of ic ef ssi he thought he could find it. : 
On ke ‘He as we approached an island in the middle 
of Icy Strait, Charlie said that we must procure a supply | 
- of wood there to carry with us, because beyond this the} 
9) country was bare of trees. 
way by Vancouver's chart, but now it failed us. 


ther to hi 


| 


we arrived late in what is now called “ Bartlett Bay,” 
near the mouth of Glacier Bay, where we made a 
cold camp in rain and snow and darkness. At daylight 
on the 25th we noticed a smoke, where we found 
a arty of Hoonah’ seal-hunters huddled together in 
a small bark hut. Here Sitka Charlie seemed lost. 


wom 


) He declared the place had changed so much he hardly 
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recognized it, but I succeeded in hiring one of the hunt- 
ers to go on with us up the main Glacier Bay, or “ Sita- 
da-ka,’ as the Indians called it. The weather was 
“stormy, cold rain fell fast, and low, dul] clouds muffled 
the mountains, making the strange, treeless land all the 
| more dreary and forbidding. About noon we passed the 
| first of the low-descending glaciers on the west side, and 


Hitherto we had picked our} 
Guided} 


bby Charlie, who alone’ knew anything. of the region,| 


found a lJanding-place a a miles beyond it. While® 
camp was being made J strolled along the shore, eagerly 
#) examining the fossil wood with which it was strewn, and 
watching for glimpses of the glaciers beneath the watery 
clouds. Next day the storm continued, a wild south- 
easter was howling over the icy wilderness, and every- 
body wished to remain in camp. Therefore I set out 
‘alone to see what I might learn. Pushing on through 
mud and sludgy snow I gained at length a commanding 


outlook on a bald promontory, about 1,500 feet high. 
All the landscape was smothered in busy clouds, and 
Tbegan to fear that I had climbed in vain, when at last 
the clouds lifted a little, and the ice-filled expanse of the 
bay, and the feet of the mountains that stand about it, 
and the imposing fronts of five of the great glaciers, were 
paisplayed. This was my first general view of Glacier 
-Bay—a stern solitude of ice and snow and raw, newborn 
rocks, dim, dreary, mysterious. 

I held my high ground, gained at such cost, for an 
mhour or two, sheltering my self as best I could from the 
Mblast, while with benumbed fingers I sketched what I 
‘could see of the stormy landscape, and wrote a few lines 
)in my notebook. Then I beat my way back to camp 
over the snow-smothered ridges, and bowlder piles and 
/ mud beds, arriving about dark. 

Mr. Young told me that the Indians were discouraged 
‘and would like to turn back. They feared that I had 
) fallen, or would fall, or in some way the expedition 
Diwould come to grief in case I persisted in going farther. 
They had been asking him what possible motive I could 
have inc limbing mountains in such miserable weather; | 
and aire he replied that I was seeking knowledge, 
aoe remarked that Muir must be a witch to seek 
knowledge in such a place. 

After coffee and hard-tack, while we crouched in the 
‘rain around a dull fire of fossil wood, the Indians again 
Pee talked dolefully, in tones that accorded well with the 
) growling torrents about us and the wind among the 
"rocks and bergs; telling sad stories of crushed canoes, 
hunters lost in snowstorms, etc. Toyette said that he 
seemed to be sailing his canoe into a “skookum house” 
) (jail) from which there was no escape, while the Hoonah | 
) guide said bluntly that if I was going near the noses of 
1! the ice-mountains he would not go with me, for we would 
all be lost by bergs rising from the bottom, as many of | 
his tribe had been. They seemed to be sinking deeper | 
into dismal dumps with every howl of the storm, when I 
‘reminded them that storms did not last forever; the 
sun would shine again; that with me they need. fear 
nothing, because good-luck followed me always, though 


at the Pott fed an ‘ofr and court 
all the icebergs plunge and roar in one eterna Sto 

| sounding on day and night, winter and summer, ‘and}) 
from century to century. Five or six glaciers of the) 
first class discharge into the bay, the number varying as| 
the several outlets of the ice fields are regarded as dis-| 
tinct glaciers, or one. About an equal number of the 


second class descend with broad imposing currents to) 
, the level-of the bay without entering it to discharge|— 


bergs; while the tributaries of these and the smaller 
glaciers are innumerable. 

The clouds cleared away on the morning of the 27th, 
and we had glorious views of the ice-rivers pouring 
down from their spacious fountains on either hand, and 
of the grand assemblage of mountains immaculate in 
their robes of new snow, and bathed and transfigured in 
the most impressively lovely sunrise light I ever beheld. 
Memorable, too, was the starry splendor of a night spent 
on the east side of the bay, in front of two large glaciers 
north of the Muir. Venus seemed half as big as the 
moon, while the berg-covered bay, glowing and spark- 
ling with responsive light, seemed another sky of equal 
glory. Shortly after three o’clock in the morning I 
climbed the dividing ridge between the two glaciers, 
2,000 feet above camp, for the sake of the night views; 
and how great was the enjoyment in the solemn silence 
between those two radiant skies no words may tell. 

That morning we had to break a way for the canoe 
through a sheet of ice half a mile wide, which had 
formed during the night. The weather holding clear 
we obtained telling views of the vast expanse of the 
Muir Glacier and made many sketches. Then, fearing 
that we might be frozen in for the winter, we hurried 
away back through Icy Strait into Lynn Canal. We 
then visited Davidson Glacier and the Indian village 
at the mouth of the Chilcat River, where we obtained 
views of three other low-descending glaciers of the same 

rank as the Davidson. Thence, turning south, home- 
ward bound, we passed the Auk and Eagle Glaciers, and 

battled awhile with the bergs of Sum Dum, narrowly 
escaping being frozen among them. North of Cape 
Fanshaw we were stormbound nearly a week ere we 
could visit the great glacier near the mouth of the 
Stikeen. November 20th we reached Wrangel, and our 
ice lessons for the season were done. 

Next year in August I again set out from Wrangel in 
a canoe and made more careful examination of the 
glaciers in Glacier Bay, and of many new ones that I 
discovered during the season, the most noteworthy 
being those of Sum Dum and the immense glacier at 
the head of Taylor Bay to the west of Glacier Bay, in 
crossing which I encountered some exciting adventures. 

Again last summer I spent two months in 
Glacier Bay, mostly on the Muir Glacier getting 
acquainted with its higher fountains, studying 
the fossil forests about it and the rich and lovely 
flora of the lower ridges, etc. Fain would I 
describe the glories of those months in the ice- 
world—the beautiful and terrible network of 
crevasses, the clustering pinnacles, the thousand 
streams ringing and gurgling in azure channels 
cut in the living body of the glacier, the glorious 
radiance of the sunbeams falling on crystal hill 
and dale, the rosy glow of the dawn and sunset, 
the march of the clouds on the mountains, and 
the mysterious splendor of the Auroras when 
the nights grow long, etc.; etc., etc. But this 
would require a volume, while here I have only 
the space to add—Go to Alaska, go and see. 
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‘for many years | had wandered 
than these, and in far wilder storms. 


That Heaven. 
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to Point Barrow, the 
the continent and back 
I have visited all the prin- 
cipal settlements of the coast, and seen. 
much of the native people. These people 
all belong to the Innuit or Eskimo family. 
They occupy not only the Arctic and Bor- 
ing Sea coasts, but also that of the main- 
land coast of the North Pacific, as far east 
as Mt. St. Elias, and number in all about 
seventeen thousand to twenty thousand, 
In the extreme north, at Point Barrow, 
and along the ccast of Bering Sea, they 
are of medium size. At Point Barrow the 
| average height of the males is five feet 
three inches, and average weight 153 
pounds; of the women, four feet eleven 
inches, and weight, 135. On the Nusha- 
| gak River the average weight of the men 
is from 150 to 167 pounds. From Cape 
Prince of Wales to ley Cape, and on the 
great inland rivers emptying into the Arctic 
Ovean, they are a large race, many of 
them being six feet and over in height. 
They are lighter in color and fairer than 
the North American Indian, have black 
_ and brown eyes, black hair (some with a 
| tinge of brown), high cheek-bones, fleshy 
| faces, small hands and feetand good teeth, 
Tae men have thin beards. Along the 
Arctic coast the men cut their hair closely 
| 0a the crown of the head, giving them the 
appearance of monks; this is done so that | 
waen crawling up to the deer, the latter _ 
_will not be frightened away by the flutter 
_of the hair in the wind. Some of the 
| young are fairly good looking, but, through 
exposure and hardship, become old at 
| thirty years of age. They are naturally 
intelligent, ingenious m extricating them- 
_ selves from difficulties, fertile in resources 
and quick to adopt American ways and 
methods, when they are an improvement 
on their own. Physically they are very 
| strong, with great powers of endurance. Sh 
hen on a journey, if food is scarce, they 
will travel thirty to forty miles without 
breaking their fast. Lieutenant Cantwell, 
in his explorations of the Kowak River, 
makes record that upon one occasion when 
| he wanted a heavy stone for an anchor, a_ 
woman went out, and, alone, loaded into 
her birch bark canoe, and brought him a 
stone that would weigh eight hundred 
pounds. It took two strong men to lift it 
out of the canoe. 
_ Another explorer speaks of a woman 
carrying off on her shoulder a box of lead 
weighing 280 pounds. This summer, in 
erecting the school buildings in the Arctic, 
| there being no drays or horses in that 
country, all the timbers, lumber, hard- 
ware, etc., had to be carried from the 
| beach to the site of the house on the 
| shoulders of the people. The women ear- 
| Pied the same loads as the men. They are, 
a3 a.rule, industrious; men, men and chil- 
dren doing their individual part toward 
_the family support. The hard struggle for 
-& bare‘existence in the sterile region where 
they live compels it. In a general way 
.they are honest. Property intrusted to 
them by the whites is kept secure. Prop- 
erty stowed away in a cache or tent 
needs no lock or watchman—it is safe. 
Small articles left lying around uncared 
for are soon picked up and carried off. 
Perhaps they look upon them as if they 
had been thrown away. A white man can 
leave with one of them who is an entire 
stranger to him one or two hundred > 
dollars’ worth of goods, saying, ‘Buy me 
some furs and I will be back here next 
year.’ The following season the native, 
with the furs, is im waiting for the 
expected arri-al. This is done every sea- 
son. I have the account-book,’of one of 
these native tra which he has re- 
Ki purchased, and how 
e paid for it. As the | 


write nor sneat 


| most universal. 


| diameter on the outside, one and one- 


menis, also strings of beads. 
these beads extend from one ear to the 


ly their faces, hands and arms. 
sexes wear bracelets, amulets, and some- 
times fancy belts. 


one with the 
outer one 


story car mittee 
attire is 


attempt to raise it. They are exceedingly 


jing. _ But perhaps this is somewhat excus- 


jis scarce and soap scarcer. I remember 
jonce hearing a very successful mission-_ 
ary, who had spent many years north of 
the Arctic Circle, say that he tried to make 
it a rule, when traveling witha dog sled, to _ 
| wash his face at least once a week, but 
that he had not always been able to do it, 
The Alaska Eskimo is a good-natured, do- | 
‘cile and accommodating race. Wherever 
I met them, and under whatever circum- 
stances, they had a smile of welcome, and 
in’ many ways showed a friendly spirit. 
They have also manifested an unexpected 
interest in the establishment of schools 
| among them, which promises well for the 
future. 
ORNAMENTATION, 


Among the Thlinket people of South- 
eastern Alaska the labret is worn by the 
women only. Among the Eskimo of North- 
western Alaska, on the contrary, itis worn 
by the men alone. The use of it is al- 


During boyhood a hole is cut through 
the lower lip below each corner of the 
mouth, and an ivory plug inserted until 
the wound heals, After healing, the hole | 
is stretched from time to time, until it 
reaches about half an inch in diameter. 
Into this they insert the labret. 

These labrets are made of stone, jade, 
coal, ivory, bone and glass. They are 
shaped like a silk hat in miniature. The 
labret is three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter, one inch in diameter at the rim and 
one inch long. The rim is kept inside of 
the mouth, and holds the labret in place. 

Many wear this form of labret on the 
one side of the mouth, and on the other a 


, they frequently | and also from salmon skins, are made 
|dirty and filthy in their persons and cloth- _ 


| able in a country where, in winter, water — 
'|rabber garments of commerce. 


and clean, is both becoming and artis 


_ seal, similar to the water-skins of Oriental 


made largely « 
L ndeer, squirrels an 
From the intestines of the seal and w 


| famous kamleika, a waterproof garme 
which is worn over the others in 

| weather. The kamleika is lighter in weight 

and a better waterproof garment than the 


The native dress, when well made, ne 
tic. | 

wie 
FOOD, oy 


ria) 

They live principally upon the fish, 
seal, walrus, whale, reindeer and wild 
‘| birds of their country. Latterly they are 
learning the use of flour, which they pro- 
cure from the Government revenue vessels. 
or barter from the whalers. eee ty.) 

They have but few household utensils, 
A few have secured iron kettles. Many 
still use grass woven baskets and bowls of 
wood and stone. Occasionally is found a. 
jar of burnt clay. In these native dishes. 
water was boiled by dropping in hot 
stones. Syed 

Among the more northern tribes much 
of the food is eaten raw, and nothing is” 
thrown away, no matter how rotten and 
offensive it has become. De ee 
Some of their choicest delicacies would 
be particularly disgusting tous. Having, 
at one of the bird rookeries in the Arctic, 
gathered a number of eggs, it was found | 
that many of them contained chickens, 
When about to throw them overboard, ‘the - 
native interpreter remonstrated, saying: | 
“No! me eat them. Good!” PO 
All classes have a great craving for to- 
bacco and liquor. Even nursing babes 4 
are seen with a quid of tobacco in their. 
mouths, um 
During the summer large quantities of 
fish are dried, and the oil of the seal, wal- 
rus and whale put up for winter use. The — 
oil is kept in bags made of the skin of the 


much larger one, resembling a large sleeve- 
button one and three-fourths inches in | 


fourth inches on the inside rim, and one- 
half inch neck. 


Jands. The oil is kept sweet by the bags | 

being buried in the frozen earth until 

wanted for use. « 
DWELLINGS. 

Phe coast Eskimo have underground 


Formerly they wore a large labret in 
the center of the lower lip.. I secured a 
beautiful one of polished jade that has an 
outside surface two and one-half inches 
by one inch. ‘ 

The girls have their ears, and some- 
times their noses, pierced, wearing pendant 
from them copper, ivory and bone orna- 
Sometimes 


other, either under the chin or back of 
the head. 

Both sexes tattoo more or less elaborate- 
Both 


DRESS, 
They make waterproof boots of seal- 


skin, with walrus or sea-lion hide holes. 
For cold weather the boots are made of 
| seal or reindeer skin tanned with the hair 
on, and walrus hide soles. 


The foot portion is made many times 


larger than the foot in order to give room 
for a padding of grass. 
s0 much warmer and more comfortable 
than the ordinary leather ones that they 
are almost universally used by whalers 
and others who have occasion to visit 
Arctic regions, A fur shirt and a pair of 
fur pants complete the toilet. 
is called a parka, and frequently has a 
hood attached, which can be pulled over 
the head in a storm. Others have a fur 
hood, which, when not'on the head, hangs 
around the neck. Ordinarily in summer 
the head is uncovered. 


These boots are 


The shirt. 


In winter two suits are worn—the inner 

fur next to the body, and the 
» fur to the weather. t 

je and female 


Th 


Z some of the tribes. 
seinen’ son 


Ser and tents that are frequently shift- 
ed, for summer, Te 
The Eskimo of the interior being | 
ive i nts th of 
largely nomads, live in tents muc Be, 
the time. The tents are covered with 
reindecr skins, walrus hides. or eotton 
GanVass. 4 
Tn making» winter house a Gelal 
twenty to twenty-five feet square iy 
dug from three to five feeb deep, ~ At 
the corners aud along the sides of the 
exeavatian are sel posts of driftwood ar | 
| whalebone, On the outside of these, 
poles of driftwood are Jaid one upon 
another to the top, Other timbers are 
placed — AGrosh the top forming the 
roof or ceiling, Against the outside 
and upon the roof, dirt and sod ia piled 
until the whole has the apnearance of 
9 large ound, ae 
In the ventre of the dome ts a opens 
m 
Ine about 18 inches wide nerogs, his 
opening furnishes Heht to the room 
below. A narrow Platform extends 
along one or more sides of the rooms 
unon which are stowed the bee 
f Family the reindeer skin 
of the family, and t ~ : 
hedding. The platform: is also the 
sleeping place of the famlv. oe 
Large shallow dishes of hom . Ke 
enware or stone filled with Ben ye st 
| the combined stoves and lamps weal : 
si family. Some liehted ifr ma : rat 
| dull line of flame along the pele + 
hs i eee { ly a niece o uit ‘ 
dish. Frequent ea atod te artenlad 


res a 7 ) 
nd ornamentation 


—rousesin-vitlages for win 
é permanent hoses 1Tv itlag 


-| suspended over tl 
} of which keeps the | 
1 Many of the houses 4} 


lamp replenished. 
e so warm that 
poe 


we found our usua 
~ burdensome. Ato 

andyin floor near the centre of the 
roof is others, is a small opening 
— abbut’ 20 inches square. This is the 
— doorway and leads into a hall or out- 
side room. If the opening is in the 
side of the room a reindeer skin curtain 
hangs over it. 

This outer place is sometimes a hall 
twelve to fifteen feet long and two feet 
wideund high, leading to a well or shaft. 
This shaft is six or seven feet deep and 
jeads up arude ladder into the open 
‘air. In other cases it is a large room 


= 


side of the rooms, 


twelve or fifteen feet square contain- 
ine on either side of the passage way 
through the centre, a place to store the 
winter supplies of oil, fish and flour, 
The exit from the storeroom is sim- 
ilar to that from the hall, up a ladder 
and through a small hole. When a 
storm is raging outside, this hole is 
covered with a board, or flat stone or 


large flat whalebone. 

All the villages of importance con- 
tain a public room or town hall, This 
is built in the same manner as the 
private dwellings, only much larger. 

Some of these are sixty feet square 
and twenty feet high, and contain 
three ticrs of platforms. ‘This building 
is called the Kashima or Kashga. In 
them ure held publie festivals and 
dances. They are also the common 
work-shop, in whieh the men make 
their snow shoes, dog sleds, spears~and 
vlher implements. 

The yillages from the deck of a coast- 
ing vessel, have the appearance of so 
many hilloecks or dunes along the 

beach. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
The Eskimo of Arctic Alaska are still 
in thestoneage, The manufacture of 
arrow and spear heads fron: flint is a 
living industry, Stone lamps, stone 
hammers and chisels, and to some ex- 
tent stone knives, are still in ordinary 
use amoung them. Fish lines and nets 
and bird snares are still made of whale- 


bone, sinew or raw hide, Arrows, 
~ spears, nets and traps are used in 
hunting, although improved breech 


loading arms are being introduced a- 
mong them and will soon ‘supersede 


= 


itive weapons, 
For transportation on land they have 
} the snow shoe, dog team ana sled ; and 


on water they have the kiak and 

®  uniak ; 

B The kiak is a lon@ narrow, light, 

) graceful skin-eoyered @anoe, with one, 

. “jtwoor three holes, ageording to the 

7) number of people to be carried. It is 

the universal boat of the Eskimo and 

is found from, Greenland around the 

whole northern coast of America, 
wherever that people is found. 

The umiak jis a large Open skin cov- 

ered bout, his is the family boat or 

Sear! Those in use around Berne 


we @bout twenty-four feet jong 
and five feet wide. They Will *afely 
carry fifteen persons and 500 Ibs, of 
freight, coasting in the sea. ‘Those on 
Kotzebue Sound in the Aretie Ocean 
fre thirtv-five feet long and six feet 
wide, with a capacity of 8.000 Ibs, of 
freight anda erew.ofsix. There are 
exceptionally large ones that will earry 
_#from 50-to 80 people. Both the ktaks 
and the umisks are made of walrus, | 
sea lion or white whale hides stretch-. 
pelover light frames of spruce-woode 


Ferald and Dresbyter, 
_ GINCINNATI, MAY 13, 1891. 
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outd 9 clothing jf 
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for the larger game, theiy more prime | 


|| home and cared for it. 


ony | 


) ‘3 he takes, he 
is driven out of the house and some one 
else more active or obedient is installed as 
husband of the girl. Sometimes a young 
woman has ten or twelve husbands before 
she fairly settles down. Under this con- 
dition of things it is not strange that the} 
women become indifferent and often un- 
true to their husbands. Love and mutual 
affection has so Jittle to do with the rela- 
tion, that upon occasions husbands and 
wives are interchanged. 

For instance, in one of the northern vil- 
lages dwelt a family of expert fishers, and 
another that was successful at hunting 
the reindeer. One year the fisherman 
thought he would like to hunt reindeer. 
Finding that his neighbor would like to 
try fishing, they exchanged wives for the 
summer. The woman, who was a good 
hunter, went off with the fisherman and 
vice versa. Upon reaching home in the 
fall, they returned to their respective hus- 
bands. 

Again, a certain man wished to make a 
long journey into the interior. His wife 
being sick and unable to endure the hard- 
ships of the trip, he arranged with a friend, 
who had a strong, healthy wife, for an ex-| 
change until he should return. This was 
done, with the consent of all parties. 
Wives are frequently beaten by their hur-} 
bands, and sometimes, to escape abuse, 
commit suicide.’ In the winter of 1889, a 
woman at Point Hope, who had been} 
beaten and stabbed by her jealous hus- 
band, one night during a raging blizzard 
harnessed the dogs to the sled, then fast- 
ening one end of arope to the sled and 


the other as a noose around her neck, she 


started up the team and was choked and 
dragged to death. Occasionally a wife. 
resists, and, if physically the stronger, 
thrashes the husband. Polygamy prevails 
to a limited extent. Frequently the sec- 
ond wife is looked on and treated as a 
servant in the family. Among some of 


e refuses to}, 


the tribes the custom prevails of the sons 
having the same number of wives as the 

father, without reference to their ability 
to maintainthem. No more, no less, than 
a species of hereditary polygamy. 

Among the Eskimo, the same as among 
all uncivilized people, woman's is a hard 
lot. One of the missionary ladies writes: 
“My heart aches for the girls of our part 
of Alaska. They are made perfect pros- 
titutes by their parents from the time they 
are nine or ten years old until that parent 
dies. And yet, notwithstanding all their 
disadvantages, they have a voice in both 
family and yillage affairs. The husband 
makes no important bargain, or plans a 
trip, without consulting and deferring to 
his wife.’ 

The customs pertaining to childbirth 
are barbarous, and it would not be strange 
if both mother and child should perish. | 


| Large families of children are the excep- 


tion; few have above four. The drudgery 
of women is such that they often destroy 
their unborn and sometimes born offspring, 
particularly if the child is a girl. A mis- 
sionary gives the following incident: “Some 
one tied a helpless little child of about two 
years down to the water's edge at low tide. 
ita cries attracted the attention of a pass- 
er-by, who found the water already nearly 
up to his back. The man took 
It was recognized i 


as a child that had been left in the care of ‘ 


an old woman; the child was sickly, and! it leaves the body and roams abroad pro-| 


doubtless was too much of a care for her. 


|| severing joint from joint, and then con- 


| ventriloquism, feats of legerdemain and 


it to his) but not killed. The ordinary Shaman be- 


pee park 
on the back of 
shoulders, with t 
down in front on both 
The children are given the names of vari-| 
ous animals, birds, fish, sections of coun- 
try, winds, tidex, heavenly bodies, ete. 
Sometimes they have as many as six names. 
Children are rarely punished—generally 
have their own way, and are usually treat- 
ed with great kindness by their own or 
foster parents. Prominent events in the | 
life of a boy, such as haying his hair cut 
‘for the first time, like a hunter—his first 
trip to sea in a kiak—his first use of snow- 
shoes, etc.—are celebrated by a feast if 
the family are not too poor. 
FESTIVALS. , ae 

Different tribes have different festivals. 
Among others there is usually one for ‘Z 
every animal hunted by the people. A 
whale dance,’ seal, walrus and reindeer 
dances, etc. There are festivals for the F 
spirits of wives, land and sea, dead friends, be 
sleds, boats, etc. Some of these are held ag 
during the long winter darknees; and oth- |’ 
ers with dancing, wrestling and foot-rac- 
ing at the great annual gatnerings in sum- 
mer. 


SUPERSTITIONS, 


Like all other ignorant people, they are 
firm believers in witchcraft and spirits 
generally. ‘They also believe in the trans- 
migration of souls. That spirits enter 
into animals and inanimate nature, into 
rocks, winds and tides. That they are 
good or bad according as the business, 
the community or the individual is. suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, and that these con- 
ditions can be changed by sorcery. By] 
suitable incantations they firmly believe 
that they can control the wind and the 
elements, that they can reward friends 
and punish enemies. 

The foundation of their whole religious 


| system is this belief in spirits and the ap- ' 


peasing of evil spirits. This demon or evil- 
spirit worship colors their whole life and 
ail its pursuits. Hvyery particular animal | 
hunted, every phenomenon of nature, ev- aya 
ery event of lite, requires a religious ob- 
servance of its own. It is a heavy and 
burdensome work that darkens their life 
—it leads to many deeds of unnatural cru- 
elty. At the mouth of the Kuskokwine ue 
River an old woman was accused of haying 
caused the death of several children—of 
being a witch. This was so firmly be- 
lieved that her own husband pounded her 
to death, cut up her body into small pieces, 


suming it with oil in a fire. 
SHAMANS, 


The head and front of this great evil is as ‘ 
the Shaman, or sorcerer. He is believed ue 
to be the only one that can control the } 
evil spirits and protect the people from 
them. Mr. John W. Kelly, who has writ- 
ten recently an interesting monogram on 
the Eskimo, represents the Shamans as di- 
vided into seven degrees, being graded ac- 
cording to their knowledge of spiritualism, 


general cunning. It is claimed that those . ' 
of the seventh degree are immortal, and ; 
can neither be killed nor wounded; that | 
those of the sixth degree can be wounded, 


longs to the lower degrees and only claims 
to go into trances, in which state his spir- 


curing the information his patrons are in A / 
search of, | ® J 
Asa rule the Shamans are unscrupu- 
lous frauds, thieves and murderers, and 
should be put down by the strong hand of 
the general Government. 
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Pornt Barrow, ALASKA, 
February 8, 1891. 
Thinking that some persons in civ- 
ilization might be desirous of hearing 
from this faraway region, it occurred 
Ho me to write a few lines to say that 
surprises here are of very common oc- 
currence from the fact that all the 
| writers from the Arctic have posed be- 
fore as wonderful, selfsacrificing he- 
roes, who for the sake of humanity 
have immured themselves in the snow 
and ice of what is known as the “Po- 
lar Regions,” and to earry conviction 
to the minds of the millions. of eredi- 
lous readers have said many things 


~ ess rigorous climate. 


ML. M. STEVENSON. 


| 
i 


that ure purely the work of fancy in | 


connection with the great desire of re. | 


nown, relying entirely upon the small 
opportunity of ever being contradicted, 
It is superfluous to say that there has 
been no suffering here, for every year 
| there is a grenter or less amount of 
\ intense suffering, which when traced 
‘to its original causes shows that the 
| sufferers are, in most caxes, themselves 


| habits. 
|| THE APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTRY. 


jed in Physical geography, and the de- 
\ scription is strangely more. than veri- 
tied by the facts. ‘Lhe surface is but 
| very little above the sea-level for 
{nearly three hundred miles to the 
eouth-ward where it rises. abruptly in- 
to mountain ridges extending, for the 
most part, east and west-as if to pro- 
tect the interior from inundation by a 
rampart of Nature's on handiwork 
and the “tundra has so great 4 same 
ness that it is unsafe fur auy but na 
tives to attempt to traverse it, which, 
many who have bad the temerity to 
attempt have learned at their cost. 
This tundra seems to have been built 
up from ite ocean bed itself by the 


‘to have its only support ona bed ot 
‘ice.. In this bed, which is stratified 
'with ice and gravel or coarse sand, 
‘the strata alternate, asif the ocean 
| bed had been frozen and before toe 
| ice bad the oppurtunity to melt a layer 
of sand many feet in thickuess was 

deposited on it and arrested further 
| melting, wheu another severe winter 
|} mace another deposit of ice and the 


Jin the fault, either from carelessness or | 
from the result of their own vicious: 


71°-—-17' N., Jongitude 156°--47’ W., | 
| places us upon the “tundra” as describ- 


coreurrent action of the elements, and: 
\) this vast region from one bundred> 
a three hundred miles in width, seems 


ve being driven shore- | 
+ wind, when the bol- || 


| 
| The country here, being in latitude _ 


fs 


sucks, preparing for their flight to a 
This young ice 
ds frequently two teet in thickness, but 
ds co suft und slusuy that a paddle can 
be thrust throug it without difficulty, 
yet if a boat should be caught between 
two of these floating masses it would 
be crushed like an egg between two 
bourds, In Oetover the heavier ice 
begins to torm and if the wind be from 
the west the “pack” can be seen 
stretching us fur as tue eye can discern 
to the north aud south, sometimes for 
several days in succession and disap- 
pear only to retura again, By Noy- 
ember the ice has formed along the 
beach being frozen and jammed to the 
‘ground so that with the with the wind 
irom. the southwest, northwest, or 
horth auyoue desirous may go out 
thereon frow tiree to five miles, but 
the way will uct be smooth asa mill- 
pond by any means, for each westerly 
wind will force the floating ice against 
that that is aground and huge winrows 
of broker ice ridges from three to rods 
‘wide to half a mile will be in the way, 
the blocks being from the size of a 
man’s head to forty feet piled indis- 
Criminately with spaces between into 
which one may very readily slip and 


he may or perhaps not get out at all 


‘pass that way and give a helping hand; 
arived to this the entire ‘flow is full oF 
H<~ res covered with snow tutu whiel 
one maytread and bive a very severe- 
ly sprasned, if not a broken fimb for 
company. 

This condition continaes uuiil tate 
in June or inio duly with occasional 


breaks in the ice from time to time, 


iny these phases, and certain 


| 


pame for many botrs whe 


a hkely to occur abont 


 Avone time 


the 
with 


time 
of the full or new noon 
“sprivg tides which always 
to) oecur 
if the wind is from the verth-east, 

At these perinds the ice will begin 
to roar something like a railrod train 
atapreat distanee, inereasing in vel- 
the roaring 
is Acconipanied wit ic vist terrific 
screeching and the fiiet ihe ice be 
iny piled up something like the report 
of lipht artiilery, while siane the 


bexch the ground ice will heave and - 


groan like sone nuve avininl in vise 
tress with reports like off) shots in 
quick succession. If the wind new 


changes to the southwest or west rhut 
event known as the “ice-prssure” will 
set in, and the huge masses will come 
crowding shoreward with an irr sist- 
ible force until the jee that was 
aground along the beach will pile ma- 
ny feet high on the leach and all 
must consider themseives fortunate to 
be so far back as to be out of the way. 
dariu the past) aa 

urred and pre- 
of ee, mary 
y the al 


disappear to find his way outs best | 


unless some person should by accident | 


thew 
‘> 
ACCOM prae S 


eat ot 
dre: 

ach and on an elevation, 
hove the beach, so that th 
od as high as the roof of the 


uy try to estimate the terrific f 
hich would be required to do t 
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THE CLIMATE, 
This subject is the most divers 
any upon which a person may b 
pected to use the pen. Usually 
winter begins in September and 
hae any verv anparent change Wl ( 
icmperature the thermometer descends 
| to the zero point from which it varies 
but little either above or below for s 
eral weeks in succession. The 
gradually forms on the shallow px 
on the land, and in the course of 
| weeks will be about four iuches thi 
but on the surface of the ocean the 
18 nO Appareni change, no ice forming 
und the Constant presence of tha wate 
fowl and the many sess that may. 
een, there is a vartous appearanc 
The weather at thistime is not unplea- 
sant unless there is wind blowing, _ 
Jif you go.out in a boat the addition 
‘an vvercoat will only tend to 
ysail the more enjoyable, not that it 
‘| coid, for you ao not feel the cold. 
Sometimes, now, snow will fall 
the depth of perhaps one inch, but 
most'as soon as the sun appear: 
snow disappears and there scemsn 
fect from it,even in the increase 
‘| water-nud we never have unle: 
the tundra”, aud there it is con 
ous from the time the snow melt 
til the ground becomes frozen ag 
At this tine, September and Octob 
\| the prevailing wind is north-east fron 
| which point it continues to blow v 
ing to every point in the compass — 
‘finally settling at home on the fa: 
| round, north-east. The snow 
gradually increaves and by November 
Ist, there will be from three to five in 
ches of ‘‘Nature’s winding sheet”, The 
snow fall is very peculiar from this on 
during the the winter, as there will be 
| a blinding snow storm, se thick not 
ing can be seen ut even a short 
| tance, yet if you cast your eye up 
‘you wilt see the clear blue sky, and 
\| at night, the bright stars twinkling 
The snow will be driven before the | 
gale atid from theintensity of the cold | 
will become apparently as hard 


= 


{ 


j 


| 
| 


until a change in the wind will 
nto disentegrate them when they = 
ve to some other spot and ‘ 
gain. The rain that falls al- 

3 in July and August and ev- 
tis intermingled with snow _ 
ly the snow has fallen to the 


1M 
j i able place within the building and the 
_ |more so if the building should have a 
‘Toft under the roof, 
[hang from the rafters and lower side 


YE 


{ 


~ lfor half an 


wees sa 


he smoke fr 
rectly oppo 
same rule obtains in the 
rents, Two vessels at anchor in epeak 
ing distance will, perhaps, be headin 
in opposite directions, _ ahr 
f THE TEMPERATURE, 
_ The temperature is mostly -equable. | 
About the latter part of November the 
mercury will be down to about thirty- 
five degrees below . zero where it will | 
remain steady fordaysattime, yet, it - 
may Within twelve hours jump right 
up to sixteen or even twenty degrees 
bove zero and every thing in the 
ouse will be dripping from the ac- 
umulation of frust in every conceiv- 


The frost will 
of the roof in Jong feathery festoons 
ke ostrich plumes inviting to closer 
timacy until the heat dissolves the 


(entire frestwork into emall weeping 
/rivalets, apparently the sum of the 


tears shed for the destruction, ruthiess- | 


ly, of former beauty. And after all 


is morulizing we find practically that 


| water will wet whether it be streams 


frem departed loveliness and beauty, 
or from the most somber, threaten ng 
ack pile that ever gave poor mortals 
drenching. Thunder is unknown in 
this latitude, and I suppore such an 
event would frighten the inhabitants 
nto severe hysterics. 
_ THE EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE. 
The effect of this temperature is 
derfully surprising. Oue may go 
in his shirt sleeves and remain out 
an hour without experiencing 
a ry severe effects of the intense 
col? (40° below zero) if he has his 
hands and ears covered carefully, and, 
etin walking a short distance, say, 
o hundred yards, willind that Jack 


Froet has vipped lis nose perhaps the 
ichin.and face bave suffered ‘likewise | 
land if the ears are exposed, they will 

e frozen stiffas boards. Tools used 
lin cutting s ow for banking up houses, 
such as saws and knives will become 

}soft as lead, and the best of steel drills | 


iY 
1 
} 


Jif used in penetrating the earth, will | 
Ihave the point turned in a short ime 
‘and be so soft as to be uselers, while 
‘axes standing out side of the houses in 
the coldest. weather have fallen to 
pieces when moved, if standing onthe | 
vround, aud if iu the snow they will 
‘hot cut the softest timber thereafter | 
on account of having the temper en-— 
irely drawn, 
THE INHABITANTS. 
_ To Say that the native inhabitant® 
of this part. of the territory of Alask® | 


class, is to put the facts of the case, ve- 
ry mildly. For more than forty years 


‘this people have been more or less In 


\joughly 


1 yood peo-. 
begging pardon 
thia people, as every. 
primitive people do, look only to their 
present personal comfort, and the 
struggle for the mere physical wants, 
the sustenance of life in the way of 
food and clothing call their first care. 
Their food consists, for the most part, 
of the flesh of such animals ax they cau 
capture: seals, walruses, whales, fish, ~ 
ducks and other water-fow]s, deer, 
bears and other Jand aninyals, she! 
greater part of them being devoured 
in the raw state, more especially in the 
wiuter whenevery thing is frozen,’ 
which 1s suld to be equal to. cooking; 
and in the preparation of food cleanli- 
ess does not always receive the great- 


. ‘ heii} hee) 
even to hauling him on the sled when 
dogs are scaree, and that not) unfre- 
quenily with a chill on her back. 

The morals of this people viewed | 
from the nigh standard of America) 
civilization are in many things wots) 
inv, but in others they are excellent, 
being generous and. kind-hearted. 

In speaking of this matter of moral- 
ity no doubt yur feelings will be out: 
raved to learn that this great inmor- 
ality is the direct teaching of the 
whalers and traders who visit this lo- | 
eality. They began the degradation 
by coming in contact with this people, 
introduced rum, started them by this 
baleful influence to degrade them 


est attention, Their knowledge ot the 
habits of all the animal inhabitants is 
| proverbiai, They seem io know by) 
‘instinct wneu, where . nd how to catch | 
| Ceitain animals, and will smile at the 
futile efforts ot the white man in hs 

| verdant attempts todo something’ of 
which he kuows the theory, but in the 
practice he is the merest tyro, and he is | 
such a conceited being that he will re- > 
fuse to be instructed by thuse who do | 
“know. 7 ' : ed 
‘Tue clothing is made principally. 
froin the ssins of the deer and seal, 1a”! 
fact, these snpply the eutire wardrobe,. 
both for inner and outer clothing, the: 
skin of the seal being used only for” 
buots, called water boots, because taey — 
are Water tigut, but are woceu only in, 
the summer as they will not protect 
the feet trum Gold belng good Gondu- | 
tors of cold, or, at least, becomimy 90 _ 
hy the action of the frost,  Lheir 
wethod of preparing these skins, 1s, | 
first io thoroughly dry the skins, re-— 
movily all flesu that may adhere to 
them in the process of skinning.  Af- 
, ter being thoroughly dried the ski is | 
then seraped carefully with a round | 
piece of hollow. metal about three. | 
| fourths of an inch in diameter, and, at 
th. same time it is rubbed (and thor- | 
worked. to make it. pliable. | 
‘This first process being compicted, tbe | 
skin Is svijected to asecond scraping | 
with a flat stone, flint is usually used, 
and, at the same time itis wet with | 
suap aud water, and very carefully | 
scraped, then thoroughly dried by the 
fire, the inside rubbed with chalk or 
some other soft, white stone, and the 
work of tanuing is completed and’ the, 
skin is ready to be made into clothing. 
~The cutting is usuaily done so that) 
‘the head of the animal will form the, 


} 


the sleeves.and the garment made 
more for comfort than for beauty that 
| part of the skin that had covered the 


direct communication with white men, 
aud to any ove who doves uot believe 
in depravity either natural or acquired, 
it would, no doubt seem strange that 
there has been so very little advance- 
| ment; but when we call ty miacd the 
i fact that only the vices of the white 
man have been ight th 


| duty in covering the head of the biped 


‘hood, the front legs the outer _ part of 
fare a dirty, filthy’ set of people as a | i | 


head of the quadruped is made to do) 


selves, and, when their supplies of 
trade were exhausted gave them the 
idea by direct instruction to trace the | 
virtues of their women to gain more 
rum to satisfy the cravings of the false 
appetite now created; ard after all 
these deeds of infany and shame they 
have the impudence to call these peo- 
ple a set of devils.” If they be devils, 
who made them suc? White men 
whore deeds of degradation and infa— 
my cause the blush of shame to flush 
‘the face of even the dusky E-quimau. 
But it is not the intent of this letter to 
recount these atrocities. 

During the dark days of winter 
they very seldom leave their villages 
into which they gether during the 
month of November except between 
the first, third and last quarters of the 
moon, more properly during the light 
of the moon, at which time the light 
is continuous, They now bring m the 
deer and fish they huve ‘‘caehen” in 
their houses of ice from one hundred 
and fifty to three hundred miles in- 
land aloug the banks ef of the streams | 
where they did their hunting in the |) 
fall. The time requised to make the} 
round trip is usually two weeks if the | 
roads are good and the snow. hard. | 

Toe dogs aresnew driven and urged ; 
to their best efforts with the great cou- 
solation(?) that woen this service is | 
readered they will be turned loose on 
the snow-bank to shift for themselves 
as best they may without either food 
or shelter being provided them. 

It is always at this seasun of the 
year that the drunken revelries begin 
and-they continue as long as trey can 
get anything of which to make “tonga” 
tue native name for spirits of every | 
kind whisky, god or devil. 

Tueir method of distilling is very | 
primative aud the still usuaily consisis | 

of & in Can wm waich the mixture for | 
| making liquor is placed to boil. Tis} 
mixture is composed of molasses, flour 
and black tobacco, which have had | 
sowe time to ferment betore vetny put . 
to evaporate, The stworm” of the | 


NOVEMBER to, 


| 
‘ 
| 


} 
f 


4 still may be made of anytiing from | 


ae ie RET fi eae 


f Ail 
empty brass eartrilge shelis to a vifl | 


barrel, ad is piaced in a pul vor box | 
filled with i idsugw. Lis is th 


| Y Rh - jentire muchime and contents for the) 
{ Tt it id sale inh Wa We hake ae j HO 7 i 
M. STEVENSON, manutactere fot tigud cunnscio, 
1s k better than any 
ROW, ALASKA, iskey, tor three 
ebruary 8, 1891. : 
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F they have a sue) 


t 


sis done by, or with ti 
he government, for some 
of these masters of whaleships willtake 
any aud every risk if they cau only ac 
complisl the end for which they come, 
ostensibly to catch whales. really, to 


i¢ 


| capture squaws and there is no way su 
| powerful as the rum power, and tne 


law so bedges itself in, that it renders 
itself entirely useless in preventing this 
most atrocious of all crimes for itis the 
prolific parent of all crimes in the cat- 
gory. They have landed and traded 


aa mer y guire of a man-- 
of-wat and Reveuue cutter, 
CONCLUSION, 


Thave writtes atso great length 
«| 


lied lor the licle information coutain- 


| ed in so many words unless you. shall 
| adopt the expedient of muking ita 


4 ! 
| then are or 


| ting was 


serial continued until: further. orders. 

My impression of the typical whal- 
iby Ciplain is that he is a tripartite 
composed of how, villain and supreme 
selfishness; and this impression i 
formed from being compelled to asso- 
cinte—no, not assveiate,—bat live in 
the same building with ove of these 
abiiuais for au entire year. 

This refers owly to those who have 
miuebeaths of 
chive craders who make 
It conveuient to Comue up mere lo geb 
out of the way of the government.and 
penitentiary. “Th oir mode of  opera- 
to fig out at Newbediord, 
Mase., as if for a three years voyage of 
Woallng, go two years” slavetrading 
from Africa to the Island ef Bown 
and South America, then a part of the 
third year get a few whales, make a 


8 


the sailing chips, and 


1 
t 
‘ 


| big show of an excellent voyage, ‘oil 
j suid iv foreign parts,” and divide the 


enormous proceeds. 
RELIGION. 

If they have any religion it consists 
‘in the firm belief of the devil, who is 
nlwayson the alertio do something 
-tuat will injure them and be must  al- 
ways be driven off before they will at- 

tempt to do anything; and they resort 
to many expedients for this purpose 
always calling on their unootkvet to 
perform their work. ‘ 

He is usually a good sleight-of-hand 
performer who will beat his fom-tom, 
pow-wow, yell, sweat, froth at the 
mouth, and, if this would mot succeed 
will go into convulsions from which 
they sometimes do not recover but go 
to the devil outright. “hey have ma- 
ny superstitions, similar to the ancient 
| Jews, not of the early Jaws of the 
‘time of Moses, of the latter days when 
y had grafted on their diabolism to 


‘incautativns, charms, witchcraft,  sor- 
irith Their belief is in 


for the reason that I have seen noth- 


r hours, the first forming and passing to | 
the south, 4 second, forming at the | 


| 


| to the east. 


hat D fear your space will be tao lim- ty 


d Jewisi) ceremonies and used 


muls that enter 


i the long 
of winter 


. Rexuie a , 
(nothing of the ** Aurora” 


‘Thave sat 


ing greater here than {have many 
Ly} . . 
times seenat home. . The only brill- 
jant di Yov., 7, 1890 
iant display) was Nov. 7, 109U, 
which time there were curtains. like 
fingers of the variegated hues of the 
rainbow hung inthe sky for several 


paint from which the first started and 
“Howineto the south, ard so. on till 
following : 

seven lines of curtains stretched from 


east nercss. the sky from ‘horizon ty 


horizon andeall waving in, unison, the | 


undulations travelling from the west 


IN DARKEST NORTH AMERICA, 


, Graphic Picture of the Needs and Pos- 
_ sibilities of Alaska. 


_. Bromfield Street Methodist Church had a 
' Yarge audience yesterday afternoon, who 


gathered to listen to a deseription of affairs 
in Alaska by Rev. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
United States agent for education in that far 
away portion of the *‘land of the free.” 

He spoke trom personal acquintance wlth 
his subject, and presented a mass of wierd 
pictures of-life and suffering among these 
people of the frozen North, and an urgent 
plea for assistance to relieye them from ihe 
_ pressure of poverty, aud for their Coristian 
* education. 

Joseph Cook presided, and spoke briefly, 
commending Mr. Jackson’s work, and alina- 
ing to the fact that it was a letter from Wen- 
dell Phillips that vears ago stirred the public 
to an interest In securing justice for this neg- 
lected people. 

Dr. Jackson said if seemed natural to come 
to Boston for sympathy with the people ot 
Alaska, for it was here, years ago, that he 
came on fhe same errand and. met with a 
Warm response. . 

Boston’s influence in Alaska, he said, is so 
dominant that the. vatives use her name for 
that of the whole country.. Thus, any one 
from the Unitea States is “a Boston man,” 
the stars and stripes is ‘the Boston flag.’? 

By the aia of a map lie showed the distri- 
’ button of the population of the great penin- 
sula, an irregular square with its three water 
sides, peopied by a race allied to the Esqui- 
maux, While the interior, the great valiecy of 
the Yukon river, is occupied by American | 
Indians of the Athabaskan tribe, the two | 
- Faces being equalin number. - : 

Particular attention was called to the archi- | 
pelago extending southward from the main 
land of Alaska, close to the shore ot Britisn © 
America, and to the other chain of islands, © 
| the Aleutian group, which extends for a 
thousand miles out into the Pacific toward | 
Japan. These two groups have people differ- _ 
_ ing materially from the two great Alaskan | 

families. | 
... The American Indians have their well | 
known religious ideas. The Hskimos,are | 
fitish worshippers, believers in witchcraft, 
which they punish by death, and they are 
' somet mes cannibals. The Aleutian people 
have the rites of the Russian Greek ¢chureh, | 
celebrated in an unknown tongue, and power- 
less to influence their hearts or lives. None. 
of the Alaskans have a written language... 

Dr. Jackson said he bad been engaged in 
frontier mission work for years; but be had 
hever seen a people so Susceptible to and so 
jeager for religious instruction as the Eski- 
‘mos of Alaska. He told several instances 
\of the interest of the chiefs to hear the letter 
;which the white man had brought from their 
‘Great Father, telling them how to live. 
|. At one village where his coming had been 
‘pre-announced, flags were displayed and a 
cannon was fired as a welcome, When he 
eas conducted to the seat of honor in an un- 

erground habitation, from a curtained cor- 
a ‘of which two medicine men, one gotten 


up as a beat and another as a deer, and then 


the chief of the tribe, one after the other 
_eame_ lowly and solemnly, and after. 
azin: rd to the sky th ugh the smoke 

. ; he heayens 


} 
al 


_ the prospect of great good is most promisin 


| versation with a HERALD reporter, made 


Gescribed how the various 
Inafions have arranged their 
each occupying and caring for 
osition of the territory, and pre- 
creat need of contributions to sup-~ 


there isa 
Genominations. ; 
The distribution of the food supplies of | 
these people, by whalers, walrus hunters and ; 
gealers, was described, and he urged’ a 5 
movement to induce Congress to iiutroduce- 
the Siberian reindeer for their sustenance, 
He also urged that influence be exerted for 
the speedy passage by Congress of House 
resolution 258, extending to Alaska the- 
benefit of laws encouraging instruction 10 — 
agriculture of the mechanic arts. aR 

A resolution indorsing this project was 
unanimously passed. and a generous:collec-. 
tion was taken to assist the Methoalst mi 
sion on the Aloutian islands, where they 
already have 14 orphan girls to cate for: 
without any means. The needs of this and 
all the other missions are most urgent, while 


ae a — 


FACTS ABOUT ALASKA.) £9) 
Chat with Capt. James Carroll Regard. 
ing the ‘‘Far West.’? we 
Capt. James Carroll, the commodore of the. 
Pacifie Coast Steamship Company, who has 
been staying at the Vendome, left for the 
West yesterday morning. apeaieseey SN 
Shortly before leaving the captain, in con-. 


some interesting statements as to the pro-— 


gress Alaska and the Pacific coast have been: 
making during the past few years. geen : 

In 1880, when Capt. Carroll commencea Sony 
-tortn from San Francisco to Sitka, one 500- 
ton steamer per month sufficed, and more 
than sufficed, to carry what freight there was 
tobe moved. Now, each week sees a steamer 
arrive at Sitka from the southward, and the ~ 
smallest boat on, the line measures 1000 
tons, while the ever-growing commerce has 
determined the company to build a 3000-ton | 
steamer, which will probably be only the 
first of a series. She will be ready next year, 
and be commanded by Capt. Carroll., 

Hitherto Alaska has been terribly handi- 
capped by the absence of homestead Jaws. 
For instance, outside of mining property, it 
has been impossible to procure the title to a 
foot of Alaskan soil. Canneries, sawmills 
and villazes have all been built upon govern- 
ment land, and have neyer been the un- 
alianable proverty of the enterprising men 
who have built them. It has also been ile- 
galto cut and manufacture lumber tor ex- 
port, or, indeed, for any purpose, although 
the latter clause, if enforced, would have 
causea the country to be abandoned to the — 4 
Indians, and so has been ignored by the’ mY 
Officials. : a thy 

ict was in order to obtain redress for these 
grievances that Capt. Carroll came East this 
winter. Elected as a delegate to Washing- | 
ton, with the privilege of paying his own ex-_ 
penses, 1f was:the desire of the residents of : 
Alaska that lie should lay their troublés be- . e 
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plenty of eaptri 
lishing tack]ey 


|) The congregation of the resbyterian’ 
_joburch of town enjoyed a genuine treat 
\last evening. In place of 
sermon Hey. Williamson introduced Rev. 
‘Sheldon Jackson, the pionegr missionary 
of Alaska, to the congregation and the 
missionary spoke for an hour and a quar- 
jer on the resources and missionary work 
of this least known of our country’s pos- 
sessions. The lecturer was aided by a large 
map of the country and in the time occu. 
pied told the congregation more than they 
ever dreamed of in vegard to Alaska 


ed 


nd 


anyone to appreciate the vastness of 
Alaska. The knowledge that the country 
contains 580,000 square miles does not 


trike one so forcibly as when we find out 
e size by comparison with some of our], 
states. he territory of Alaska is about | 
equal to allof the United States east of, 
ithe Mississippi river and North of the| 
Golf States. The Yaoon river is the 
Mississippi river of Alaska, being several 
‘thousand miles in length and at no place 


than five miles wide, while at its} 
mouth, where the islands are, itis twenty 

e wide. Mount St. Elias, in Alaska, 
the highest mountain in the United | 
es possessions and is 19,500 feet high. 
e largest gold mine in the world is here, 
aland iron are found in abundance, | 
yhile the largest tract of untouched timber | 
d in the world is found ir the Soath of | 
ska. Whon whaling vessels are cruis- 
1 ska and ran out of eoal they |) 
en ashore to where the out- 
3 and obtain a new supply 
ls. Nearly everybody says, 


} 


ptry, not fit for a white man to live in, 
nd of icebergs, ete. Alaska is the} 
fe Ecahaese thathas paid for itself, } 
of only the interest but the prinei-| 
alas well. Why the two little seal islands 
have paid every cent of the seven millions 
of dollars we paid Russia to say nothing | 
ofthe amounts from the coal and iron 
Mines and the other revenues. Not so 
worthless after allis it? And then as to} 
its being too cold for a white man to live} 
the book published by the United | 
es Coast Survey tells us thas at Sitka 
n Alaska the climate for fifty years has 
‘(been the samo as at Richmond in Virgina 
‘8nd I am sure some white men liye there. | 
| Uf course this is along the coast where 
they got the benefit of the Gulf stream but 
further North of course, it is arotis 
Weather. The population, besides the 
2,000 Americans, are the Esquimaux, who 
‘dwell along the ccast; the Indians, who 
fuhabit the interior; and the Thlengets 
ho are further Sooth and among whom 
Ur missions are established,” The speaker 
én described the workings of the mis- | 
ions and gave much. valuable informa- 
On as tO the ways and custome of the in- 
abitants, closing with an earnest appeal 
_ {for the sustaining of the missions already 
_/established and the founding of new ones. 
‘|The address gave more real valuable in- 
_|formation than any other we have heard 
 |from pulpit or rostram this winter. In. 
_|eonversation after the address Mr, Jaock- 
‘}gon said, “You know the Government 
passed a law appropriating money for tke 
founding of agricultural colleges and we 
wanted some for Alaska but as Alaska has 


' 


He 


pe 


however, get some 
Congress. The 
the Gove 


: eat land the rest. 
e regular], 


| to give them. 


Among other things he said, “It is hard for || 


| Were swap 


tio reindeer, 
ring from 
y will always 
the money obtained 
ill buy the reindeer 
’ The question “who 
ers in your college” wa 
asked Mr. Jatkson, — He replied, Cuecaniya 
as it May seem to you the teachers will be 
Laplander farmers who thoroughly under- 
stand the reindeer, In fact, when a young 
Laplander marries his father gives him 
ten reindeers to start housekeeping with, | 
This is his dowry.” Many other strange | 
and interesting facts were brought out in|} 
the conversation bat space will not permit | 
e tl Rey, Jackson has been in} 
the mission service for 34 years and has 
devoted the best of his life to Alaska, 
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Close Watch Kept Upon Sealers by 


Vigilant Men-of-War. 
webm SS, /67/. 
MADE WHEN SUSPICION 
OF POACHING EXISTS. 


ave food. W 
from Cong 


will be the teach 


SEIZUR 


Several Hauls Credited to Both Ameri- 
can and British Vessels—The Prison- 
ers Not Subjected to Hardships— 
Sailors Afraid to Enter Russian Juris- 
diction—CommissionersReach the Scene 


{From the EXAMINeER’s special correspondent.] 
Unavaska (Aleutian islands), August 7. 
—All of the performers who are cast for the | 
fur-seal drama of 1891 have arrived, and 
material for the “all that parts has been | 
A 


fully provided. |All that follows can be | 
properly classed in the closing acts, with | 
the denouement subject to public surmise. | 
At this moment itis safe to say that noman | 
knows exactly what is to be the outcome, | 
but the indications point to a compromise— | 
that is, a close season hereafter, and what | 
Sir George Badea-Powell comprehensively 
designates ‘an international administra- | 
tion,’? which means that we are to have an 
pff-shore copartner in the business of sup- 
plying London with the more-precious-than- 
ever sealskins. This is an opinion ven- 
tured—nothing more. 
LA NINFA. 

Several days before the St. Paul sailed | 
the revenue cutter Corwin had come in| 
from the north and reported having seized | 
the American ft retopsail schooner La j 
Ninfa, J.S. Worth, master, and Whitelaw | 
pf San Francisco, owner, on the 14th, 
about ten miles north of St. Paul island, | 
the most northerly of the Pribilof, or Seal) 
islands. Third Lieutenant Johnson had’ 
been put on board with a prize crew and or-) 
dered to sail her Unalaska, whither the 
Corwin proceeded in advance. | 


This vessel, fitted for both sailing and) 


whaling, regardless of proclamations, etc.,_ 
had been boarded and warned by the Thetis, 
as already reported, on July 7th, and it was_ 
expected would at least ‘‘ move on.’? Seven 
days later she was found still hovering 
about the enchanting rookeries, and, not- 


withstanding most vehement protestations _ 


£ i ce from seal slaughter, was | 
of abstinen g 2 | our navy, but up to these presents only one 


| has succeeded in doing it, and she had noth- | 


quickly gathered in and required to surren- 
der her papers, which means the register, | 
license.and articles which give authority to 
lawfully roam the seas. 

Not arriving as promptly as was ex- 
pected, the Corwin, on the 20th, went out 
to see if any runaway business was being 
indulged in, and sighted her prize becalmed 
| near the pass. A towline soon ended her 
voyage, and before nightfall she was under 
the guns of the {| m-ship Al-Ki, and fif- 
teen of her. wenty-three all told 
‘with Uncle Sam’s 
the most affable jailers 
Bh painfully fierce and 
ind war paint are on, 
amazingly as soon 


marines, w 
imaginable. The 
rigid whe n the 
_ these marine 


7”? and have | 


hints. The Thetis is to-day, and will 
-be followed by the 6 rapid succes- 
sion. All have rece d water and 
had the good. fortune ate mails - 
by the Lakme from the 


Edward Barry, s New York. | i 
Albert Goss, seaman, bornin France. __ 
John Sullivan, seaman, Gorham, Me. | 
: J segs Griffin, seaman, Manchester, Eng- | 

and. Pil, ee Be Ree 

John Bergland, 
Sweden. | , | 

Joseph Hunt, seaman, Russell eounty, Va. 

‘Angus McDonald, seaman, Inverness, 
Scotland. 

David McDade, seaman, Atlanta, Ga. 

Joe Ustaro, seaman, Japan. " 

Kosimoto, seaman, Japan. 

The master of La Ninfa is only twenty- 
three or twenty-four years old and hails 
from Cape Cod. It is his first voyage as 
master, but he was in Bering sea two sea- 
sons as. mate of the-.sealing schooner 
Henry Dennis, one of the most successful 
and best equiped of the fleet. He turned in 
280 skins at Kodiak island as his ‘‘first 
catch ”’ this year and had on board nineteen, 
taken in Bering sea, when seized. Had he 

one away when warned, even 100 miles, it 

s quite likely that he would have escaped 
and passed for an honest whaler, As it is 
the evidence is much against him and his 
case will have to be passed upon by the 


aa IR e a | 
. Seaman, Karlskrona, 


| judicial authority of the District of Alaska. 


TO PROSPECT RUSSIAN WATERS. 


On the 22d the sealers Henry Dennis and 
Allie I. Alger of Seattle, which came here 
in great embarrassment as to the 
best course to pursue, went to sea leay- 
ing behind the impression that they 
were going to hunt between the western 
boundary of ‘‘'The Sea’’ (which means in 
sealing parlance Bering sea) and the Cop- 

er islands. When the crew of the Henry 

ennis got wind of this they voted them- 
selves decidedly averse to the chances of 
falling into Russian hands and agreed to 
mutiny before they would go to that region. 
Stories of poaching schooners being 
scuttled and their crews sent to the Sibe- 
rian mines are very common up here and so 
‘discouraging that a committee demanded of 


Captain Minor of that ship to know “of- |! 


ficially’’ where he was bound. He replied 
very diplomatically that it was not neces- 
sary for them to know; that they “signed 
toserve in the North Pacific ocean,” and 
that furnished margin enough for their fu 
ture operations. Though clever, it was not 
satisfying, and a committee of the crew 
sought the senior naval officer present.and 
then the United States Commissioner for | 
assistance, but in vain. Two refused to 
work, but they were promptly put in irons, | 
and that calmed the revolt. 

The good fortune of the Henry Dennis 
may not desert her, but it will be interest- 
ing to note the outcome. 


RETURN OF THE CRUISERS. 


The departure of the above-named schoon- | 
ers was followed in a day or two by that of 
the whaling vessels Belvedere, Alexander | 
and William Lewis,bound to the Arctic, and | 
the harbor began to look deserted. This | 
did not last long, however, for the fleet of 
men-of-war which had gone out for a two- | 
weeks’ cruise in the vicinity of the seal |} 
islands hegan to drop in on Saturday, the 
25th ultimo, and by Monday all had re- 
turned and reported the results of their | 
work. 

H. M.S. Nymphe had seen and warned 
but one sealer, the See Lion; the Pheasant | 
had boarded five, the Katherine, Labrador | 
and Geneva (Br.) and the San Diego and 
Triumph (Am.)} the U. S. S. Mohican 
had bedeviled for or five more with procla- 
mations, among them the Theresa, Laura, | 
Triton and Unga; the Thetis had added to her | 
already long list the Minnie and the Winni- 
fred and the Alert had found two. Many 
of these had to be fired at to halt, and both | 
men-of-war and revenue cutters now expect | 
every chase to be accompanied with an ex- | 
‘penditure of gunpowder. The sealers have | 
boasted a great deal about ‘‘ cracking on” | 
and running away from the ‘old tubs” of | 


ing to spare. As about fifty vessels have | 
now received the preliminary warning, the 
next outing of the crnisers will mean a 
great deal if they have failed to take the 


Danube from Vi 
from San Francis 


ARRIVAL OF | 


| 
{ 
i 
1 
} 


| Treasury Agents that 


| waters Sir George was in London. 


been advised of the 
movements of the Danube and felt sure of 
intercepting her here. Again one is im- 
“Pon gee with the unusual expedition which 


as attended every movement in this con- |” 


nection since the signing of the agreement. 
Only a month before he reached these 
Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall was in Southeastern 
Alaska and Dr. Merriam was exploring 
Death Valley. It is said that the two latter 


| do not appreciate the high compliment and 
| would rather be at their native occupations. 


Sir George isa plain, substantial looking 
man, past middle life, with very ruddy com- 
plexion and raiment which argues but little 
waste of time. Dr. Dawson is pale and 
greatly deformed by spinal trouble, but his 
Manners are pleasing and his fitness un- 
questioned. The American Commissioners 
lose nothing by comparison with the Britons 
in any respect, and I hear not a word of un- 
favorable criticism of any. 


WHAT THEY ARE AFTER. 


The seal islands have been so visited and 
investigated and reported upon by ex- 
plorers, scientists, jobbers and. Special 
it is difficult to 
imagine what new thing can be found there; 
and replies to inquiries of this nature sug- 
gest that the main object is to verify or dis- 
prove the exhaustive reports of Professor 
Elliott, whose chief and most recent allega- 
tion is that the fur seals have alarmingly 
diminished in numbers in the last decade. 

All of the Commissioners are now at the 
islands ‘‘to see in person”’ the exact situa- 
tion. The Americans will return as soon as 
possible to San Francisco, but the British 
seem to be inno hurry. The owners of the 
Danube will make them as comfortable as 
can be, for she is chartered at the snug sum 
of $400 per day. The Costa Rica, steam 
collier, is also costing Her Majesty $400 
per day, and the Al-Ki, prison ship, costs 
the United States $350 per day. When to 
this is added the maintenance of four Com- 
missioners and their retainers and ten na- 
tional ships, men-of-war, cutters, etc., now 
in Bering sea the blessed public will get 


{some idea of the cost of the preliminary 


measures referred to in my opening para- 
graph. 

Thad almost forgotten a fifth Commis- 
sioner, J. Stanley Brown, who has been 
nearly two months among the seals, going 
over very conscientiously the ground coy- 
ered by Professor Elliot. If the truth is 
up there, it ought to be found, surely. 

H. M. 8. Porpoise was at Hang-Kow stay- 


ing the hand of the Chinese fanatics from | 


exterminating the missionaries when she 


was ordered here. The English admiral rep-’ 


resented the great need of her presence 
there, but the Government cabled fron Lon- 
don, in effect, that she must leave the mis- 
sionaries and help look after the seals. Ac- 
cordingly she sailed from Yokohama for 
Unalaska, a distance df 2,600 miles, and 
arrived in eleven days. Each nation has 
now three war vessels here, in addition to 
our armed cutters, and they are making 
their presence felt. 
THE CUNNING CUTTERS 

Are better up to sealers’ ways than the 
fighting ships, and thus far have scored all 
of the prizes. On the 28th the Corwin was 
nosing around the north end of St. Paul, 
where ‘‘the fat’’ is, when in the usual fog 


| and an uncommon calm she came upona 
| little schooner which, though painted with 


the emblem of purity, was suspicious look- 
ing in every other respect. She was a 
sealer, the Ethel of San Diego. 

The usual ceremony of putting one of the 
President’s proclamations on board and 
noting the fact on her register, was ob- 
served and the Corwin steamed away. 
Half an hour later guns were heard. The 
Corwin turned backward and found a 
sealing boat in the water. The Captain 
said his men had been winding up the 


ay and had on board 
pecans, Svea 


jeutenant H. R. Tyler, U. S. N.. will com. 


‘Ethel. 
‘Marine will 
to testify. 


fw INSTANTLY KILLED. 
; | Day before 


tune managed to find some. 
visiting some friends aboard of 


mercial Company. In descending a steep 
gangway from the bark Carrollton to the 
wharf he fell and struck upon his head. 
When picked up by,the bystanders he was 
dead. The remains were buried yésterday 
{ afternoon. A thorough search of ships and 
houses was at once instituted, and several 
| Stores of “‘quoss”? and whisky unearthed. 
coe Quoss”’ is an Aleut beverage which in- 
t toxicates. Barrelfulls were found. 
¢ _ Whalers continue to come and go. The 
Jessie H. Freeman, which was here about 
t three weeks ago with four whales, has re- 
turned and reported two more. The steam 
| whaler Beluga, now in port, reports one, 
“ Although & most unpromising port for de- 
'sertion, nearly every ship has lost men. 
J, The William Lewis had five missing, but 
| Succeeded in recovering most of them. They 
|hide in the hills, without shelter, until 
] Starved out or their ship leaves, when they 
come down for sympathy and work or a 
' chance on another “floating hell.” 


MAIL LETTING. 
NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 26, 1891. 
PROPOSALS will be received at the 
| Contract Office of the Department un- 
til 4 p. m. of May 11, 1891, for carrying 
the mails of ‘the United States, on 

Route No. 78099, from Sitka, Alaska, by 

Yakutat (n.o.), Nutchek (n. 0.) Kodiak 

(n. 0.), Unga (n. o.), Humboldt Harbor 

(n.o.) and Belkofsky,to Unalaska (n.o.), 

Alaska, about 1,250 miles and back, 
| once a month, in a safe and suitable 
steamboats, by a schedule satisfactory 
to the Department, from July 1, 1891, 
to June 30, 1894. 

SEPARATE PROPOSALS will be 
considered by the Department for 
similar service on same route, once a 
/month, for seven months, April 1, to 

October 31, of each year. 
Proposals and contracts to be exe- 
cuted on the form prescribed by the 

Department. 

Bond required with bid, $25,000. 
| Decisions announced on or before 
| May 15, 1891. 

Contract to be executed within 
thirty days from date of acceptance. 

Forms for proposals furnished by 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
and by postmasters at San Francisco; 
California; Portland, Oregon; Port 
Townsend, Washington; and Sitka, 
Alaska. 

_Address proposals to “Second As- 
| sistant Postmaster General, Washing- 
ton, DC.,” in sealed envelopes, marked 


_ “Proposal for Route No. 78,099 Sitka 
_ to Unalaska.” 


{ JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster General. 


bina La Ninfa and Ensign W. L. Dodd the | 
Lieutenant Johnson of the Revenue 


go aS a passenger on the Al-Ki 


yesterday Richard Thompson, 
‘Quarter Gunner United States Navy, a] 
jveteran man-’o-warsman serving on the 
‘ Alert, was on shore with two comrades on 
' liberty. The regulations concerning the. 
; sale of spirituous liquors in Alaslra are 
| exceedingly strict, but. these sons of Nep- 
Thompson was 
a ship |. 
moored to the wharf of the Alaska Com. 


tes 


Special pepe 


will not be issued until.the latter p 
e month, A vast amount of mate: 
en gathered and is being prepared : 
tion. The ambitious mission of the b 
etin—tne establishment of an official form: 
‘rendition of geographic names—makes Dp 
‘ress slowly. Discussion is given each 
| tion of spelling preseuted by the different 


partments and bureaus, and in almost € 
Mnatanice correspondence is had wich | 
uthorities. Mogi ie 
is The next bulletin will treat entirely of 
United S.ates and Alaska, and is gotten 
for the benefit of the census office for us 
‘ts reports. It will have a list of the count 
aud larger ciules of the country. ‘The Doz 
“has weekly sessions, and evidently goes 
the subjects submitted for its cons idera c 


[very tully., 
rj CO ztAL , pe 
necarth /p Mes {694 | a 
« Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Government} 
lirector of educational matters inj 
; ‘Alaska, is now in Boston trying to 
awaken interest in the religious and _ 
‘educational welfare of the people: 
‘of the Northwest. He has just 
completed the tour of the Territory 
and adjacent islands,in company with 
the Government census-takers. They | 
visited St. Lawrence Island in Behring} 
‘Sea, where there were known to be: 
five flourishing villages not long ago, 
They found but one left, to tell the 
tale of the other four. The year 7” 
before, a vessel laden with whiskey” 
-cruised around the island, exchanging ~ " 
i her cargo for whalebene and fins. % 
1The whiskey gave out before she 
reached the fifth village, but the 
inhabitants of the four which were’ 
supplied, gave themselyes up to 
intoxication during the season when 
they should have been preparing ~ 
for the long winter. Famine and 
pestilence came, and in one year from” 
the time when the fire-water’ was 80 ~ 
freely introduced, the four villages 
were no longer in existence.—Iilus- 
trated Christian Weekly. ee 


i 
| The Presbyterian Church has now 
lin Alaska seven missions. and four 
churches, with seventy to eighty 
‘communicants each. Besides. the 
| Presbyterian, the Moravian, the Prot- 
estant Episcopal, the Methodist Epis- 
-copal, the Roman Catholic and the —~ 
Anglican churches haye missions ih 7 


Herald: iy 


re Ave 
Dr, J. M. Gregory anda num! Ye 
gentlemen have entered intoa combi 
to erect and operate a flat on the c 
ative’ plan. For this purpose they 
purchased, through Jonas, Gibbs 
two lots at the corner of New Han 
and Oregon avenues, fronting 50 f 
the former and 116 on the latter, O 
property they will build an apart 
héuse containing abont twelve suit 


' 
@ lot, and will be fitted with al 
onveniences, including elevator, | 
©. It will cost between $50,-. 
vis BONE om me) LOE iy 


> of go 4 en 1th 

| States at the Seal Isla 
will sail on the Rush f 

| soon as they can reach that ST arts 

“will consist of Maj. W. Williales, eeasict e. 
agent in charge of the Seal Islands; J. Stanley | | 

Brown, special treasury a, ent, who will sat 


_ | plete the work begun by Prof’ Biliott, 
> Bearnce, who will be in charge at the Fal ger 


Willard Hayes of the 
Survey, Washington, 
Powell, the well-known 


| St. George, and 8. R. Nettleto ea BS 
[ will agsiet Maj. Williomé-on vier Tea ee and energe! i chief of that government 
Paul. Mrs. Nettleton will teach school, ,. bureau, having assigned Dr. Hayes to. 


_ Mr. Barnes was only appointed i y. 
awe formecty ss Madd is on this duty, upon the latter’s request) 
|_, The original date fixed for the sailing of the | When it was known that the expedition | 


| Rush was May 14, but as the part om 
leit tecether s eins Biieh Mas boone ees was organizing, ‘Tam Truss can there- 


}to wait their arrival, when she will gail _ fore promise its re i : meen oe 
w has her sailing orders, and all prea ay : ae ee eae ten 
ructions are in the hands of Maj. Williar 


EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
tendent ot Public Schools, Boston, Mass | 


| contain everything of a popular scien-} closed by extendin 


B. i LOBE ter g to the delegates an in- 
aA SABIE. 108 | tific nature that will be of a useful and | Vitation to visit the University and study | 


nye i. 


ag 
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4 
; plorations in Alaska *) \ is interesting character. The less import- we methods of instragtion: a 
u E 3 ancis re : s : 48 ; P 
firstletter to reach San Francis ‘fr om| ~ pnt personnel of the expedition will bé 
| W Henry Turner, sub-assistant in the United described in’ the Li ; ana 
| States coast and geodetic survey, since hisde- on Render des Lieutenant’s prelimi- 
wy ture for Alaska in June, 1889, was receiyed nary articles, ; 
Prof. George Davidson of San Francisco. ied The Treasury Department and the 
nday. Discoveries of Mr. Turnerin hitherto Navy Departr say | 
xplored regions which he trayersed are _ Pa tiont; DAVE. eVaty, kindly 


y interesting. His observations will causea, tendered assistance so far as their 
hange in the map of the country between | 

ticend Porcupine river, in which he found 
rs, lakés and mountain ranges, where be-| 
supposed io be y a vast pluin. 


au : ; — 


vessels in Alaskan waters can do 80, 
wherever no established line of com- 
munication exists and where such assist- 
ance will not interfere with previous 
| orders, 
The U. 8. Geological Survey and the 
U. S. Coast Survey have generously | 
supplied the necessary instruments to 
make the expedition a success in their 
departments. — ; : 
This is Mr, Schwatka’s third expedi- 
tion of like character in that region, he 
Bian a t Schwatka Will Write having commanded the U. S. Explor- 
ig expiebations to “Tie | ng Expedition of 1883 and New York 
Pty es ~ “ovsed Times Expedition of 1886. For his 
ea on ihe way to Alaska an Alaskan explorations he has received 
Wiig cipedition that haa’ hopes the medal of the Imperial Geographical 
nd expectations of making known Society of Russia, the only living 
sae of the unexplored portions of American holding it, and no doubt 
Sak F toresting country and adjacent prompted by the fact of that country-} 
British regions. The expedition will | having formerly been held by Russia. 
i ie caiiidnad of: Lieutenants The articles may be expected to begin 
ae Sohwatka: » not later than this Fall, and will be as 
Ser patron of the expedition is the continuous (probably one a week) as, 
BG Work Tadgonawhick odds another the circumstances of exploration, com- 
name to the already long list of enter- P°Sitiou and illustration will permit, » “SS 
prising literary patrons to expeditions rey. ° | : 
quipped for the purpose of geograph- ThePhiladelphiapress Q Bees era y ity tocniarn ta mipeiprenad lr ALI 


ical research and exploration. This is SAS oe ea GE ROEeE 
ae si = = | i 
specially true in America where Among the 200 edueators who were pres- 


buch vnesnlonel cote, Bae ers WONT WHA) MANAGE SCHOOLS. | et Site te cey wee 


A.S. Draper, Albany, N. Y.; L. U. Day, 

? Se : 3 Willi heldon, Beston, 

instrumentality of the literary world as Cao ay a ||| Cleveland, 0.;) William “Sheldon, | Beston 
ons, as well as distributors of the | The National Educational Superinten- | 


| Mass.; A. J. Merrison, Philadelphia, Pa.; Eavan 
nseful and interesting information ac- dence Tibbs | ) 
q mired thereby. sr vy) @ 


| A, Singer, Philadelphia, Pa; J. A. Shawan, 
| | Columbus, 0.; E. A. Jones, Massillon, O.; Alom 
! |F. Pease, Northampton, Mass; Edward 
| | Wait, Lansingburgh, N. Y.; Jobn Hancock, 
. \ | | Columbus, 0.; William J. Milne, Albany, N. Y.; 
Tam Trans has secured from Lieuten-) 4 Wy ny WELCOME TO VISITORS. | | pawin Seaver, Boston, Mass. David Mf. Lieb, 
int Schwatka the exclusive right to a | | Bellefonte, Pa.; A. B. Blodgett, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
2 . . | |James H. Blodgett, Rockford, Ill.; Henry | 
feries Of articles, twelve to fifteen in | dabin, Deki Mmoies, ihe Oren Me 
umber, descriptive of the doings of | ; 
$The New York Ledger Alaskan Expe- 
dition.” This series will be amply 
llustrated from sketches and photo. 
gre nd to secure which the expe- 
ill go fully prepared. The 


mpulsory Instruc- 
The Question as ining Milne, Geneva, , N YY; 1. Hh Stout, | 
Geneva, N. Y.; A. 5. Downing, Palmyra, N. J.; || 
oposed exploration lies in the 
‘regions between the Yukon 


tion, Hast and West—Prof, An- 
derson on the Supply of | | John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan.; N. R. Garrett, 
City Schools. | | Nashville, Tenn,; Oscar H. Cooper, Galveston, 
ye oh nina | |'Tex.; 1H. Mitchell, Fon du Lac, Wis; 
aa nay NG |} Jesiah EH. Shinn, Little Rock, Ark; A, 
{ 
0 the British Territory, the Ta- 
yriyer on the north and the:Atna 
er to the west, although the west; 


A.V. D. HONEYMAN. 
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SHELDON JACKSON. 
General United States Agent of Education for the 
Territory of Alaska. 
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3 early every portion of|| | D. Colegrove, Corry, Pa.; Henry M. Crest, 
Edueators ins ape Mouth as aka from | | New York City; Matilda S. Booz, Bristol, Pa.; H. 
the Union, from as W. Compton, Teledo, 0.; Edward Burke, Phila- 


ag far South as Louisiana, were to he Syn delphia; George A. Bacon, Boston, Mass.; 

in attendance at the annual meeting 0 e} |B. L Cooper, Davis, Del; J, J. Lyons, Boston, 
Department of Superintendence of the Na-} Mass.; J. L. Pennypacker, Philadelphia; Wil- 
fional Education Paine which aya  liam_E. Anderson, Milraahes, ‘lage ee at 
in Association Hall yesterday morning. A , “ 


$d ea Col.; Sheldon 
in the afternoon and evening | font Pi mage 


Te lace : 
and is ue’ “the same p | 
‘ boundary may possibly be ex Maes 
mea sine) ‘ durine sof the morn 


. George Dana 
ine blessing upon | 
ent Andrew S8.Dra- 
produ t | 
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2. DUNCAN'S COLONY. 


| A Conerete Case of Civilization of Cannibal Indians.. 
The following private letter will be read: with 
| deep interest by all interested in the Indians, | 
and especially by. those who have contributed | 
“money which Mr. Duncan has employed with 
. ‘such ability and wonderful results: aes 
My dear Mr, Agnew:—Your letter of Jan. 25th, 
_ asking me to write you what impression I 
| formed of Mr. Duncan’ s work among the 
Metlakahtla, Indians of Alaska has been re- 
ceived, and it gives me pleasure to comply 
with your request. ; 

- As you are probably familiar with the history 
of the troubles that drove Mr. Duncan and his 
people from British Columbia to Alaska some 
two or three years’ ago, and’ obliged them to 

_ abandon the work of years and commence anew, 
I need not refer to it except to say that it ac- 
counts for his present need of money. When I 
visited Port Chester last August: I was told the 
community numbered about eight hundred souls, | 

but that being the fishing season, many of them 
were absent seeking employment, or at work on 
their own account. The buildings there consist- 
ed of a structure used for church service, public 
| meetings and school, a store, schoolhouse for 
boys, sawmill, a building used as a cannery, a 
few good cottages and the huts of those Indians 
who had not yet been able to afford the expense 
of building. . 

Mr. Duncan has lately written me that several 

‘new cottages have been built this winter. The 

|new cottages are being erected on streets regu- 

‘arly laid out, each family having its own home. 

Neither the cannery. nor sawmill seemed to be 

‘fully equipped, the former far from it, but the 

small amount of salmon: put up there last, year 
was of an excellent quality. : LNs 

The object to which Mr. Duncan’s work is di- 

‘rected is to teach the Indians to live like re- 
spectable whites; to support themselves by 
‘their own honest. labor, to provide them. with 
‘the means and training to do so, and to adapt | 
‘that training to the country in which they live, 
‘and from which they must derive their support. 

_ I think Mr. Duncan’s most pressing need is 

‘money to finish the cannery and equip it so as 

to be ready to commence packing on a large scale 

‘this coming summer, and thus provide remuner- 

-ative employment at home for as many as possi- 
‘ble of the people. ial. RES. 
| After that, he would like assistance in build- 
ing a church and a school for girls, where they 
_may live under the care of a matron and receive 
‘such instruction as may be useful to them in 
‘their own homes hereafter. He does not care 
for assistance for any private work, but as it isa” 
"hard country for the natives, in their present — 
‘state, todo more than support their families, he 
‘hopes for help in erecting the buildings that are | 
for the public good. Should the work be left 
entirely for the people themselves, it must be 
‘many years before it can be completed, and so 
‘much depends on Mr. Duncan’s life, that a loss 
_of time is to be avoided if possible. The reason 
why it is desirable to provide work for the peo- 
ple at home is that there the influences are good, | 
‘and among the whites almost wholly bad. Most 
of the natives of Alaska seem to be quiet people 
‘and good workers, and could, I think, be easily 
civilized and trained to be useful citizens.. In 
‘Alaska I heard the Metlakahtlans well spoken. 
‘of on all sides, and even among those generally 
‘opposed to missionary work, Mr. Duncan’s meth- 


-ods were commended. The only objection I ever | 


‘heard made to his peoy le, was that they would 
‘not work on Sunday, and for this cause they are 
lexttirely shut out from some kinds of employ- 


ment. ‘ 


-and money. ; 
Y Yours. very truly, 
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I PD RCS Oat (ey Bee ible 


| Rev. Mr, Jackson on the Honesty, Ability, 
and Filth of the Natives. i 


Jackson, of the United States Hureau of 
Education, at Y. M. C. A. hall last night 
'to hear his lecture on ‘‘Alaska.’”? He has 
traveled extensively in Alaska, and visited 


and. seen much of the native people. 
description of these people was quite inter- 
esting and instructive, 
Daturally intelligent, ingenious in ex- 
| tricating themselves from difficulties, fer- 
tile in resources, and quick to adopt 
| American ways and methods when they 
| are an improvement on their own. 

Physically, they are very strong, with 


journey. If food is scarce, they will travel 
thirty to forty miles without breaking 
vheir fast. The women have powers of en- 
| duranee fully equal to the men and do 
fully as much work. In a gemeral way, 
the people are honest. Property stowed 
away in cache or tent needs no watchmen. 
Sunis of money can be safely Yeft with 
them by the whites for the purpose of 
‘buying furs, They are/dirty and filthy in 
their person and clothing, but area good 
‘natured, docile, and accommodating race, 
and always show a friendly spirit. 

_. Yhe lecturer’s description of their dress 
showed that these people fully understand 
‘how to utilize furs to the best advautage 
in making clothes. Their principal food 
fish, seal walrus, whale, reindeer, and 


use of flour, which they procure from the 


They are, he said, 


-great. powers of endurance when on a* 


Government revenue vessels or barter. 


A large audience greeted Haren of 


all the principal settlements of the const i 
is” 


ld birds; but they are now learning the | 


going where they choose. -I only want them to 

have a secure title to the land on which they 

live, and where they have expended their labor | 
fi : ij 


J. H. g,| &t a few central stations, and | 


he Washington Host. | ‘ 


| carpenters can be found among them, as 


| while others, especially the women, ma 
| baskets and weave cloaks and mats of ce 


The Government had 


TAT 


churches hive commenced. 
The question of relief 
more pressed upon th 
Americaa people, He 
ment can feed them, a 
been feeding tribes of - g 
to be devoutly hoped the syste 
not be extended to the Eskimos. 


The Nation. | % 
More 4. 1570 


—We can commend the report of Ensig 
Albert P, Niblack, United States Navy, up 


the manners and customs, arts, industries, 

of the Coast Indians of Southern Alaska 
Northern British Columbia, to all who ai 
terested in ethnology, or who, from h mal 
tarian or other motives, may wish to get. 
good idea of the position which these ped 

have reached in the march of Civilization, 
Summing up, in brief, the results here giver 
it may be said that,in their social and triba 
organization, they do not differ materi 
from the Indians who lived east of the M 
sippi at the date of the discovery. Tote 
exists among them, and descent, especially 
the more northern tribes, is in the female 
A man’s influence depends largely upon t 
wealth, though this seems to consist not 
much in what he has as in what he giv 
away. Slaves are, or ratber were, numero 
and much of the drudgery of life was le! 
them. Aside from this, the labor necessary 
the support of the family was and isequitabl 
vided between the sexes. Womenas well as 
devote themselves to special pursuits, and t 
time not employed in procuring food is giv 
to their several occupations. Expert how 


as canoe-builders and tanners, Some wor 
metals, carve in wood, stone, bone, and hor 


bark and wool. With the disappearance | 
the shamans, many of their superstitions are 
going; and, in spite of the evil effects which 

contact with the whites at first produces, they 
are fast adjusting themselves to the new Go: 
ditions. In a word, considered as a grouy 
they are said to be ‘‘capable of almost any 
rise in the scale of civilization.” It is prope 
to add that Mr. Niblack passed several seasons 
upon this coast engaged in Government work, 
and this volume is based upon observations — 
the made and upon the collections in the Na 


tidal Museum, It forms a part of the report | 
of that. institution for 1887-88, and contains 
161 pages, 70 plates, 2 charts, and more than " 
| | 900 illustrations in the text. 


-to attach themselves to/ 
they have a sufticientl 
hristianity in gener, ‘3 
erence between creedy) 


istinct understan 
end 
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Mt ) ew ree? ' —— f LORE OS, UE ance FOO TS OF UTC. Fae 
dare 7 : | ground floor and two upstairs, and with a 
ao fas ITY H OSPIT A small lean-to or shed, has been built. It is 
| MATERN LIN | practically finished interiorly, beirg par- | 


tially ceiled with planed boards, and in part 
lined with wall paper, but the funds in 
hand have not been sufficient to have the 


Liftr: ?- AGASKA., (59 ( 
1 Dr. BE, P. Thwing writes from Brook- 


lyn, ‘‘When a student in the Medical | 
College, instructions the most ina 
and exacting were received as to the | 
tender ministry one needy during the | 
period of maternity. These are now re- 

called as my son Dr, Olarence Thwing 

in charge of the hospital at the Training | | 
School Sitka, Alaska, writes for help in | | 
providing for the needs of Alaskan wo- | | 


men. 
“Returning from a patient in the Ranch 


last night, as I walked along the back 
street of the Indian settlement, I spied 
in the moonlight a vacant lot. The 
thought came tome, There is th» place | 
for a Native Hospital, The need of this I 
haye seen more and more since my work 
among the natives has been increasing, 
There is a particular call for a Lying in | 
Hospital, a Maternity, as the native 
custom is to tarn women out of doors 
when about to beconfined, To day as 
I passed the vacant plot by day light I} 
saw, adjoining it, a rude hut, or shelter 
of poles and boards, Some more humane 
native had cohstructed this for this very ; 
purpose of giving partial protection 
from the weather to some of these out- 
cast women in childbirth. Now if I can 
claim and fence in this unoccupied 
piece of ground it will be a very suita- 
) ble location for the beginning of a Hos- | 

pital for sick women and children. ‘T'wo 
hundred dollars would put up a building 
adapted to immediate néeds. This work 
would be undertaken as an independent 
or private charity, involving no addi- 
tional expense to the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion,” 

Offerings for this most urgent need 
may be sent to Sitka direct, or to Dr. 
E, P. Thwing 156 St, Marks Avenue 
Brooklyn N. Y. 

The plea for these poor creatures is a 
very tender one, and gives to Christian 
women especially, an opportunity to 
express their appreciation of the bless- 
ings which civilization has brought to 
them in the hour of their supremest 
need, 

Will not every one reading these lines 
respond to the eall of Jesus through 
these suffering ones and send at once a 
gift that will gladden many a weary 
heart in these sad Alaskan homes? He 

‘loveth a CHEERFUL giver. 


Correspondence of the New York Observer. 


THE ALASKAN MATERNITY. 


Lae ; var é 
Inu response to a private appeal last spring 


made by the missionary physician at Sitka, | 


Alaska, the fands have been contributed 
for the erection of a hospital of moderate 
proportions to be used as a lying-in asylum 


Let him tell his own story.” | | 


/ nursing and medical attendance. 
, dent physician of the hospital at the Inudus- 
| trial Training School (Presbyterian Mission) 
| hes planned and supervised the erection of 


i ant, 
| tioned at Sitka will also give their services 
occasionally if needed. 


| by its absence. 


building painted as yet. Among other needs 
aresoms plumbing arrangements, kitchen 
w are, bedding, medicines and instruments. 


fuel, and some garments for mothers and 
young children. i 

This institution, whichis called St. John’s 
Maternity, is the first and only one of its 
kind established in the territory. Ib is 
founded on an uusectarian basis and is a 


private charity, dependent entirely upon in- 


dividual gifts for support. The benefits of | 


the hospital will be offered freely to deserv- 
ing cases without regard tu religious belief, 
but where the patients are mavifestly able 
to pay a nominal fee will be charged for 
The resi- 


the hospi al and will act as medical attend- 
The naval and marire surgeons sta- 


An orgavization of ladies, the Maternity 


Society of Sitka, has just been started to 
serve aS an advisory board of managers and 


visiting committee. They are now at work 
in completing the equipment of the hospital 
to make it ready tor occupancy early in 
October. They propose to visit the institu- 
tion regularly and oversee the nursing and 
domestic arrangements. It will be neces- 
sary at the outset to employ a native 
woman es interpreter, resident nurse 
and housekeeper, but it is hoped 


‘that meaus will be provided, ere long, 


for the engagement of a trained nurse and 


| missionary, who would be very useful in 

| Visiting the na‘ives and instructing them in 
_ home nursing and cooking for the sick. 

The need for a ly ing-in hospital for the na- | 


tives has been shown repeatedly within the 
past few weeks by the comparatively great 
mortality amoung parturient women and 
their newly borninfants. Itis not an un- 
common experience, in the practice of the 
missionary physicisn, for either the mother 
or her offspring to perish before the arrival 
of medical assistance, or in spite of careful 
professional attention, on account of the ex- 
posure in the cold,damp huts, or shanties, 
used as “lying-in chambers” (more preperly 
lying-out rooms), or else because of the ab- 


| Sence ofa skilled nurse and cook to attend 
| to the wants of these helpless sufferers. 


Visitors and correspondents alike have ex- 
pressed surprise that this much needed 
charity has so long been conspicuous 
The gifts, small and large, 
for the begianing of the enterprisé, have 
come from all parts of the country, and have 


been accompanied by earnest good wishes } 


aud cordialsympathy with the project. The 


trustees wish to express their thanks for the 
help so promp ly given, and trust that the | 


natives will show an appreciation of the 


benefits offered by makipg frequent use of [| 


them, Any remittauces for the mainte- 


nance of this cha:ity may be sent to Dr. | 
| C.arence Thwing, Sitka, Alaska, or “to the 
writer,’ who willecknow ledge their receipt. |. 


3K FROM ALASKA. 


(ah 


A Large) Lake Discovered by the Latest 


Arrival of the Bear From an | 
Extreme Trip. 


LIFE IN FAR AWAY ISLANDS. 


Searching for Witnesses in a Murder 
Case in Remote Nooks—Incidents: 
of the Journey. 


The United States revenue cutter Bear | 
arrived in port yesterday direct from | 
Alaska, and she comes laden with a great 
deal of interesting northern news. On |} 
board are fifteen shipwrecked sailors of 
the unfortunate schooner Premier, which 
went to pieces April 30 on the rocks at 
Cape St.. John, Western Alaska, and she 
also brought down a distinguished wed- 
ding party. Hon. Louis H. Tarpley, 
formerly of Salem, Or., and now United | 
States commissioner at Unalaska, was | 
ordered by the department of justice to 
take the cruise for the purpose of taking 
testimony of witnesses in the murder cases 
to be heard at Sitka. He left Seattle with | 
the Bear and made the trip to Bering «sea. | 
When the cutter returned to Sitka he was 
married to Miss Bessie E. Bugby, daughter 
of Hon. John’8. Bugby, of San Francisco, 
now United States district judge for the | 
district of Alaska, a very accomplished | 
lady. The wedding was a very brilliant 
affair for the far-off territory. Mr. and | 
Mrs. Tarpley came to Seattle on their wed- | 
ding tour and will be taken to Unalaska, | 
or the far-off Aleutian islands. 

A Post-InTeELLIGENCER reporter called 
on Captain Healy, of the Bear, last eyen- | 
ing, but the captain had ‘‘turned in,” and | 
Second-Lieutenant D, H. Jarvis gave an | 
account of the Bear’s cruise. Lieutenant ) 
Jarvis, though a young man, has had | 
much experience, and is a very pleasant 
conversationalist. It is not his first cruise | 
in northern waters as an officer, and he is 
well posted on all matters 
Alaska. 

“We left Seattle April 9, and thus haye 
been just thirty-nine days out. During 
that time we have traveled 5,000 miles and 
have dropped anchor fifteen times. Our 
regular cruise is to Bering sea and the | 
Pribilof and Aleutian islands, but the | 
cruise just ended was a preliminary one, | 
made for the department of justice for 
Western Alaska, | 

‘‘There have been a number of murders | 
in Western Alaska during the past year 
and the only court is at Sitka. The mur- 
ders all happened in the section of the 
country of which Unalaska is the metrop- 
olis, and that place is 1,300 miles trom 
Sitka. There are no regular means of 
communication between. those two points. | 
News and information from Unalaska goes || 
to San Francisco first and then to Sitka. 

“Last year a murderer was arrested at | 
Unalaska and brought to Sitka for trial. 
He wanted ten witnesses subpcnaed, and | 
they all lived in Western Alaska from 1,300 
to 1,400 miles away. The man wasen- | 
titled to them according to law, and to | 
serve the subpmwnes and bring the wit- 
nesses to Sitka and allow the witnesses for 
fees and mileage would entail.a cost to the 


pertaining to / 
| 


government of $7,500. The result was it 
was concluded that it would be cheaper to 
detail a revenue cutter for the purpose of | 
bringing in the desired witnesses, My 

“We were in San Francisco when we | 


for native women and nursery for infants. | Exploring Expedition, 

: Two hundred dollars was the amount asked} Port Townsenp, Wash., May 2. — The 
‘to build a temporary structure which Alaskan exploring party sent out by Frank 
“should be an improvement on the rude out-| Leslte’s, IUbustrated Newspaper a year ago 


has arrived on its return having endured 
houses occupied by the Alaskan women in} ,..4+ ) vations and Hateant Ss. Th is 
confinement, but the gifts received have ~ P nt F OF ieee 


ered a larke lake which they named Arkell. 
been so liberal that a permanent cottage} The Se geet A that it is the source of 
has been erected at a cost of over seven the ¥ du, 


on River, my 
| hundred dollars,and is now very nearly meimaerrcm arene i 
__, completed. In accordance with the enlarged 
| plen, a story and a half house, twenty- 


Ke 


s, 200 miles away. There 
‘ails and received reports on 
ition of the islands.”’ 

W hat was the condition of the islands?” 
When we were there they were covered 
h snow andice, Both the islands, St, 
Paul and St. George, looked like two big 
icebergs. It wasa very hard winter. It 
Was snowing every day not only on the 
islands but in Western Alaska during the 
whole of April. All that portion of the 
country was coyered’ with snow. As you 
know, the two islands are small, one 
eleven miles long and the other nine, by 
about six or eight miles wide. There is 
| NO vegetation of any kind there in winter 

but there is in summer. 

“The rookeries were deserted. Not one 
seal was in sight. That is nothing un- 
usual, however, for they do not come until 
later in the season. First the bulls ap- 
pear. They stake outa place for them- 
Selves and then the cows come. . They 


gather gradually and it is not until along | 


in the middle of July that all the seals 
arrive. 
“The people on the islands did not suffer 
| much, though the winter was severe, and 
they reported but few deaths. The popu- 
lation on both the islands numbers about 
500 persons, nearly all of whom are na- 
tives—Ruussians. There are seyeral Ameri- 


and the gove-nment agent. The doctor on 

St. Paul island is accompanied by his wife. 

| The ice was very heavy about and around 
the islands. It presses close down to them, 
and while we were there floating arctic 
ice could be seen. 

“The Bear left the islands April 25 
and returned to Unalaska, where we 
stopped only for a few hours. From there 
we went to the Shumagin islands, which 
le 300 miles south of the Alaska peninsula, 
and dropped anchor at Unga, where the 
Hemingway murder was committed last 
August. 
at that place and sailed around to three 
other places on the islands and got several 
more. There are many small islands in 
the neighborhood, and many of the islands 
have only a single inhabitant. 

“Leaving the Shumagin islands we 
sailed to Pirate Cave and it was there we 
picked up the ship-wrecked crew of the 
schooner Premier. The schooner went on 
the rocks at Cape St. John, April 6, dur- 

| ing a snowstorm, and went to pieces. 
| Captain Paulson, with a crew of fifteen 
men, was on board, but they all escaped. 
| Manning small boats the crew worked 
| their way across the water to Pirate cove, 
fifty miles away. Pirate coye contains 
about fifteen cod fishermen, and when 
we arrived there the crew had been 
ten days in the place subsisting on the 
charity of the fishermen. Though the 
sailors were not suffering, the fishermen 
were glad that we arrived and took them 


on board, for they had eaten them nearly | 


out of house and home. 

The Premier was sent out from San 
Francisco with supplies and was engaged 
in transferring a cannery for the Arctic 
Packing Company, from Ozernoy to Bristol 
bay, a distance of 500 miles. The schooner 
was wrecked on the mainland, about fifty 
miles from Berate cave, which is located 
on Popoft island. 

‘With the sixteen shipwrecked men. on 
| board we sailed for Sand point, a fishing 
station, and there arrested Russian Pete, 
a half-breed who murdered a white man 
|} named Miller, last year. Millerand Rus- 
sian Pete had a row over a squaw, and 
Pete shot and killed him, Pete took his 


| Slightest concern. 


sale there, and 
t place where 
nt of a store- 


“we went to Seal or | 


cans there, physician and school teachers | 


,| ing supplies to fishing stations. 
We took on board six witnesses | Pea i 


arrest very coolly, not experiencing the, 


'the box and under some 


small bolts and a  thumb-piece 
of iron, By turning the thumb- 
| piece it worked a catch in the floor on the 
| inside of the bulkhead, and the whole half 

of the bulkhead, which was cut across the 

center, turned out and up on hinges. The 
| hinges were hidden by cleats that were 
| nailed across, and they certainly looked 
| innocent enough. Nothing was in this 

place disclosed by the secret bulkhead, 
| but beyond was another bulkhead. 
| About the center ‘of the partition 
| and near the floor was a bolt with a square 
head, and it ran through one of the 
rights that seemed to protect. the bulk- 
head. A piece of gas pipe was lying near 
the bolt. It looked like a piece of cast- 
| away old iron, but the end of it was ham- 
mered to fit the bolthead, and served asa 
| key to turn the bolt. As soon as the bolt 
turned a door a foot thick was opened 
out of the bulkhead and revealed an- 
other secret closet about eleven feet 
deep by six feet square. To our 
disappointment the place was empty. It 
| was newly repaired, but it was evident 
| thatit had been in use for several years 
and the reason it was not filled then was 
simply because it was too early in the 
| season. We destroyed the place and came 
| away. We were two whole days, but Cap- 
} tain Healy accomplished his purpose and 

did not regret the delay. No arrests were 
| made because no evidence in the shape of 

liquor was found on the premises. 
|. ‘While we were gat Sand point we 

learned of another shipwreck, the schooner 
| Dashing Wave being the unfortunate ves- 
| sel. The Wave was owned by Lind& 
Hough, of San Francisco, and was carry- 
She was 
| wrecked on Hair Seal cape, but her crew 
/of ten men escaped to the mainland in 

safety. -They were near a fishing station 
| and as asmall vessel went to their assist- 

ance, we knew they were not suffering and 
| SO we came away and left them. 

“At this time we had all the witnesses 
| but one, and we had to go 200 miles to the 
| west, to Cape Pankoff, to get him. We 
| found our man there, but he did not want 
| to come, saying that he never heard of the 
| murder before; but we took him all the 

same. The taking of witnesses to Sitka, a 

| distance of 1,300 miles, works a great hard- 
| ship on them, for it will be nearly a year 
| before they can return to their homes and 
) business. ; 
‘At Cape Paukoff we learned that two 
| men had been lost during the winter. 
We could not learn their names, but they 
were white men. They went out tothe 
mainland in a dory to hunt. A snow- 
storm came up and they were never seen 
again. 

‘From Cape Paukoff we went to Sitka 
and left the whole party. Tuesday Com- 
missioner Tapler and Miss Bugby were 
j married. it was aswell affair, and all of 
the officers attended in full uniform. We 
left Sitka the next day, last Thursday, 
with the wedding party and we arrived 
this morning.”’ 

Lieutenant Jarvis considers the cruise 

just ended one of the most successful ever 
“made by the Bear. She accomplished 
everything for which she was detailed in 
a much shorter space of time than antici- 
| pated. The Bear was not expected here 
until June 1. He attributes the successful 
cruise and speedy time to Captain Healy’s 
driying energy, cool management and his 
knowledge of the waters, in which he has 
cruised ever since the Alaskan territory 
was annexed. SHRM opt 
“There are no light 
no government surve: 
lieutenant, “and 

correct, \ 


houses, no buoys and 
ere,” said the 


5y mariners 
the deck 


uise we lost only one 
other day. The first 
gale of wind, and the 
ncountered dense fog.” 


“How about e volcanos; did you see 
any, and ar ay active now??? was 
asked. i 


“We had a grand view of the Alaskan 
volcanos, returning from the Pribiloff 
islands to Unalaska. Oné day the weather 
was as clear as only Arctic weather can be, 
and one could see miles. The main 
Jand stretched before and no sound 

broke the stillness save the swish 
|| of the water, caused by the driving of the 
|| vessel, To the south of us, over our bows, 
| we could plainly see Volcanos Bogoslow, 
Makushin, AFutan and Shivhaldin, coy- 
ered with snow, as was the whole country. 
| All four mounts were smoking hard— 
Bogoslow was puffing: The peak, and for 
a considerable distance down the mountain 
side, was blackened and marred, caused 
| by the lava running from the crater and 
melting away the snow. The view was 
over our bows. To the north the vision’ 
| faded where the horizon kissed the sea. 
All the yolcanos are in the Aleutian 
islands.” 

The Bear has received orders to make 
immediate preparations for sea and she 
will coal today. She will, probably ina 
few days, leave for Bering sea and will be 
gone until the first of December. , The ves- 
sel will visit the “land of the midnight 
sun” and returning she will leave Alaska 
to touch only at San Francisco. 
| While in the Arctic region Captain 
| Healy will make investigations relative to 

the project of importing tame reindeer 
| from Siberia into Northern Alaska, as a 
| means of affording food to the Esquimaux, 

The white men have. driven the whales 
.and walruses off the grounds where they 

once flourished, and the poor Esquimaux 
| are getting in sore straits for some staple 
article of food. 


CITY OF TOPEKA LANDS, 


An Uneventful Voyage to and From the 
North. 

The good craft City of Topeka tied up at 
Ocean dock last night about 11 o’clock. 
She landed her few passengers and left 
again today for Nanaimo, where she will 
take a load of coal. She touched at Fort 
Wrangel about the 10th of May, Juneau 
about the 11th and at Sitka about the 12th. 

The trip up was an unusually pleasant 
one, the weather being particularly fine, 
but coming down to Seattle much rain was 
encountered. The Topeka went to Glacier 
bay on this trip, and the ice was found 

| very thick for about twenty miles. The 
| vessel had to go very slowly amid the ice, 

“For distinguished passengers,” said the 

| courteous steward, Mr, John McKenno, 

‘twe had on part of our trip Governor Ly- 

| man E. Knapp, and most of the court offi- 

| cials, who went to hold court at Juneau 

instead of Sitka. We had on board also 

two men charged with murder, and the 

| witnesses, he court business for this 
Pa desnd ist? : Ni Pisa sr 


| eter 


session is unusually heavy. It ‘will take 
at least six weeks to dispose of all the 
cases. 4 nh 

“At Chilcat,”’ continued Mr. MeKenno,’, 
“they expect a big run of salmon, and ara” 
making all preparations for a prosperous 
season.”’ : Mi 

Mr. Sharp, one of Alaska’s well-known 
business men, came down on account of 
ill-health, He will go to the Utah springs 
to spend several months. Mr. Howard, of 
the Juneau Free Press, also came down, 
and will spend some time here. 

Mr. Tozer, father of the Presbyterian 
minister at Fort Wrangel, was a passene 
ger, and will remain several months. 

The Topeka took Lieutenant Schwatka 
and Dr. Hayes, who represent a news- 
paper syndicate, to Juneau.. They are go- 
ing to attempt to discover a new route 
from Juneau to the Yukon couniry by 
way of Taqu pass. 


CAPTAIN HEALY’S REPORT. 


Premier and Dashing Wavé 
e Shumagin Islands. 
Crry, May 18.—Captain 


1 they tees left 
_ station. | The Dashing» 
ssel of 149 tons and belonged — 
EH ugh, o San Francisco, and was 
n carrying supplies to their fishing 
ion on Popoff island. The Premier 
ae, of 307 tons and belonged to | 
ob Johnson, of San Francisco. The 
will now coal and take on board other 
plies, and will probably be ready to 
for Bering sea about June, to Joint the 


AN ‘RANCISCO, May 18, —Word was re- 
ed here today that the schooner Dash-~ 
‘Wave, which sailed from this port 
10 for Sand Point, was wrecked on 
‘eal cape April 16. The crew was 
The schooner acted as tender to 


rn ne the seine from his 
was to authorize the estah- 
mplete mail service with 
ff cane which will be in- 
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€ Sand ‘Point Kolldeterah!p| 
Insurance on the Dashing 
> Waye. 


qi The well-known American ship York- 
| | town has arrived.at Cork after an event: 
_ \ful voyage from San Francisco. Her com- 
earcea’ Captain Albert Shlap, has for- 
rded to this city an interesting account 
| of his trip. Aiter sailing on December 
| 12th he hada siege of calms, alternating 
vith gusty, rainy, gloomy weather. After 
ing the Falkland islands a thick fog 
in, lasting thirteen days, During that 
me ihe sun, moon and stats were invisi- 
| ble j 
he “The Dashing Wave, wrecked at Seal | 
pe, was insured for $7000 in the Sun and }} 
00 in the New Zealand companies. Her 
mers valued her at $12,000 easily. It has 
en ascertained that she landed her sup- 
es af Sand point safely. Messrs. Lynde 
a Hough, the owners, will in all proba- 
bility charter a small steamer to act as a 
| tender to the cod-fishing fleet. 
| There are some odd circumstances con- 
{nected With the opening of the new Cus- 
}toms district at Sand point. §Mr. Hart 
Was first appointed to the position, He 
was expected to leaye on the steamer 
ey but failed to go. A few days later 
é received his discharge from Washing. |, 
‘ton. The next appointed was Cheney. 
lt is now understood that he also has been 
excused from assuming the position. A. 
| Mr. Bond is the latest nominee. He will 
leave here on the Rush soon. The Goy- 
} ernment is anxious to haye an officer at 
} Sand point because it is a rendezvous for |' 
| whalers, sealers, fishers and trading veés- |. 
| sels. Although’ within thé territory of the | 
| United States, no duties have been co:- 
|lected there. Nevertheless merchandise 
|from foreign ports has been landed from 
‘time to time as exchange for native pro- — 


{duct ealskins and DDG. 
ucts, seals he ar had very little 


aS es ees 


— 
he, 


os 


' over the district. 


, bly be had when it is learned that no goy- 


, captain, no matter how many times he has 


K tbe present vant, In | | 4. 
‘ Bie Mee = Yr 


, though not absolutely correct, 


Voleanie’ Mountains in Far-Off 
Aleutian Islands. 


GRANDER THAN TALL ST. ELIAS. 


A Group of Four Nearly Unknown But, 
Interesting Volcanoes Described by 
an Officer of the Bear. 


While there is much that is pew andin- | 


teresting in Alaska, the American people 
have but a vague idea of that immense | 
northern territory. No one, not even the 
best informed geographers even, are fa- 
miliar with the entire country, for the 
simple reason that no man has been all 
An idea of the vastness 
and unknown extent of Alaska can proba- 


ernment survey has ever been made of the 
coast lines, not to mention the ice-bound 
interior. The Alaskan maps of today are’ 
taken from the drawings ana charts of 
mariners who have cruised in Arctic 
waters and have madecareful observations 
for their own information. The charts, 

are true 
enough for seafaring men to go by, but no 


cruised along the Alaskan shores, would 
attempt to keep his yessel under headway 
should afog.-drop down on the sea and 
cut off the vision. The coast is reef-bound 
and treacherous in the extreme, and 
many’s the vessel that has gone to Alaska 
never to return. 

Several men have gone upthe Yukon 
river for a thousand miles and more on 
daring expeditions, and,. returning to 
civilization, the published accounts of 
their experiences have been read with deep 
interest. But those iaen came away from 
Alaska and the great valley with only a 
smattering knowledge, comparatively, of 
that vast area of country. 

The Alaska coast, with its myriads of 
islands, natural harbors and coves, from 
where it leaves the influence of the Pacific 
ocean to where the blue waters of the 
Arctic lap its frozen shores, contains much 
of nature that is new to the world, and 
without doubt. the most fascinating 
formations of nattire in that entire coun- 
try are the volcanoes. The whole terri- 
tory is of volcanic origin, evidences of lava 
being seen everywhere, especially in the 
Aleutian islands. It is not known how 
many volcanoes there arein Alaska. Many 
can be seen from the deck of a cutter 
cruising along the shores. It is not known 
for acertainty. that volcanoes exist in the 
interior, but. the belief that they do existis 
given rise to from the fact that the entire 
territory is. frequently disturbed by jar-— 
ings and earthquake rumblings. ‘ 

More is heard of the stately Mount St. 
Elias, in Southern Alaska, which towers © 
19,500 feet.above the sea level, because of 
its being the highest mountain in Amer- 
ica, but this mountain with its smoking 
crater, through probably the grandest, is 
not the most interesting one of the north 
by any means. The volcanoes Umnak, 
Bogosloff, Programnia, Akutan, Shishald- 
din and Pavloff, ail located in the Aleutian 
islands, 1,300 miles from Sitka, are proba, | 
bly the most interesting mountains in the 
world, All Leaeeehs ae in active opera~ 


“From the Pa- 
mountains, with | 
which is hid 
Mount, can be 


_down a great de info! cone 
ing the yoleanoes, tD. H. Jarvis, 


of the Bear, who has es especial notice | 
of the six voleanoés in this group of islands | 


has made several cruises north, having 


been in both the Bear and Rush, govern- } 


ment cutters, and upon each cruise he em- 


braced every opportunity to learn more of | 
} them. 


Several of them he has visited; he 
has climbed to their summit and ac- 
quainted himself with their peculiarities. 
He spent much time examining Bogosloff, 


which he soon found to be the most inter-— 


esting mountain of the group, Speaking | 
of Alaska and volcanos, the lieutenant } 
said: ‘From the mainland to Attu, {/ 


a distance of - 1,000. miles, are hun- 
dreds of islands. The map wil show 


that they are chained along, Attu being | 


the westward island of the group that 
compose the Alaska peninsula. The 
-islands are all of volcanic origin. Un- 
alaska, on Unalaska island, is East to the 
center of the group by several hundred 
miles, and is in the center of the Aleutian 
islands, 
eighty miles long, is the largest. 
other islands, of which there are numbers, 
vary in sizefrom this down to a mere reef 
or rock projecting out of the sea.’ 

The lieutenant found Bogosloff an es- 
pecially fascinating study. One hundred 
years ago Bogosloff did not exist. The 
island on which the volcano is located lay 

, at the bottom of the sea. 
years ago there were continuous jarrings 
in the Aleutian group, and the several 
volcanoes smoked and belched forth lava, 
showing that an internal war was in pro- 
gress in the bowels of the earth. One 
morning, during a heavy disturbance, the 
natives at Unalaska saw an immense ob- 
ject rise up out of the sea, about sixty 
miles to the northward. Great volumes of 
smoke and showers of ashes and running 
lava came out of the object. After many 
days the disturbance subsided, and the 
natives could see that a new island 
had come to join the _— group 
and they called the new arrival Bogosloff. 
The island was about half a mile long and 
was 350 feet high. The island in reality 
was nothing but the volcano, for from the 
wate line it towered from all sides up to 
the summit. A peculiar feature of the 
mount was that it had no well defined 
erater. From many fissures which cut 
across the sides of the mountain and 
around the top huge volumes of smoke 
came, but at the top there was no hole. 
Still, notwithstanding this deformity, 
Bogosloff was very lively and made more 
fuss than all the rest of the larger yol- 
canoes. 

About eight years ago, during a violent 
eruption, another island came up out of 
the sea, and joining Bogosloff, became one 
island. During the summer of 1889, while 
in the government service, Lieutenant 
Jarvis visited Bogosloff for the first time. 
He walked all over the mountain, whose 
entire sides were rent with huge fissures, 
out of which came hot, stidting smoke, 
odorous with sulphur. So much smoke 
came out of the fissures that it was simply 
impossible to go close to them, much less 
look down into them. There was no crater 
or fissures directly at the summit, as was 
found by examination. Again last summer 
the lieutenant went. to Alaska, this 
time in the Pd cutter Rush, 


When the cutter made landing at Unalas- ; 


ka the natives told the officers of the 
teamer t sat /a RP months: before there 


_ were ist ot, among ~. Prolean oes, and 


beni: usloff was especially angry; tha 
= id g an we oh 


Unalaska island, which is about | 
The. 


Just about 100° 


is reduced fu 
C abo ; 


f the sea, and, joining Bogosloff 
‘hung ger mountain than 
ition says 

Bogosioff came up from hese 1eeeea 

at the peor of the ocean 

‘ ago, there was avi 

shaking among the dgiphboring Giga: 

as only averted bec: 

of the smallness of the island and its dis. 

tance from the other shores, 

| pyre are a thing..almost unknown 

| ae eae of lce and volcanoes.. When 

sue ate In summer, it is foggy, 
nan Py 1S not snowing in winter, the 
hie ft, fore and howling. Once ina 
is és the early spring, mariners are 
ee red with a few clear days, The wind 
he down, the sky is free of clouds, and 

e deep blue azure of space looks down 

| aa the trembling ocean with a cold, un- | 

ee gaze. At this time of the year the 

Sa pe covered with ice and snow, the 

| eing distinguishable from the sea 

I potas 4 fag ber heat The scenery 

ck of a cutter or whaler 
eae Bey. ee and the Flew. en. 
paaed eible upon the memory for- 

; ee During the latter part of Abed, i 

ness aM the Bear was en route from 
ribylott islands’ to Unalaska, such 

| pow anny Wess was enjoyed. Morning | 

ee. fi rile the Bear was forty miles from 

gos oe, and Umnak, Makushin, Pro- 

| ae Akutan and Shishaldin came out | 

| in old relief to the southwest. All-were 
a active operation, and Bogosloff, not con- | 

Sige with merely smoking like the rest.of | 

| ‘he mounts, was puffing savagely. | 

| 
| 


Umnak, which is 8,000 fe i i ( 
| fartherest to the Par a Les pati 
and Pavloff, also 8,000 feet high, lies farth. | 
 erest to the eastward. Between these two 
are ranged in order, from west to east, the | 
other four mounts—Bogoslott, Maktshin | 
Programnia, Akutan and Shishal- 
jdin. The latter is a bie round 
j Mount, 9,000 feet high; and is by far 
the grandest of the group. He is al- 
Ways grumbling, and a steady volume -of. |; 
smoke continually wreathes’ from the } 
j Summit. Programnia is 5,500 feet-high 
and Akutan towers up 4,000 feet, Maka. 
oe is aye feet high. The grandest view | 
1e volcanoes can be 
| cific ocean side. me ee | 
The Bear left Friday for Berine 
Eastern Siberia, She will ae con 
until next December. While up north 
Lieutenant Jarvis will make ita point to | 
further study the eccentricities of these | 
_Yolcanoes of the Aleutian islands. 5 


. rl 


| Dan Lornvises Chronicte 
( ee PUBLISHED DAILY AT 
WEDNESDAY Us). MAY 20. 1891 ; 
Ba 
| THOSE who have followed wit} 
the growth of the new Metab the 
{ 


unique Indian village in Alaska—will b 
grieved to hear of the recent fire that ca : ? 
near destroying it. The Village is’ ¢ a 
ducted on purely Christian prinerples need 
furnishes the best illustration ‘of the influ- 
ence of religion over the savage, when 
that religion is not tainted with sgelfish- 
ness or greed. 
_ Big Fire at Metiakahtl 

‘crorra (B. C.), May 19.—-The Barbar 
witz, which arrived from the north 


morning, brought news of ¢ a) 
cunn Set isbaitit by pee? 
St. Eee ucuses burned and the 


pri eae 


cano, in the 
itself out of 
° ie perhaps a second eruption 
ult in another island shooting | 


4 which it uprears its head above the surface 


Be A if a 
Bea fa 0 


ta 


| Another Exploving Expedition Wil Assay 
© Its Lofty Peak. 

i tay Zhe 159 / 

Our Recent Distinguished Visitors Are Home 


Again, With a Just Appreciation of 
the Needs of This Coast. | 


Special to Tam SuNDAY CALL, 


| WASHINGTON (D. C.), May 16, 1891.—Itis |. ; 
“Holfor Mount St, Elias again!’ and the 
|| National Geographic Society again attacks 
}| that baffling peak. Nine trials within a | | 
‘| century have not settled its exact position 
|| on the face of the earth, nor the height to 


of ths earth, Once more Mr. IL. C. Russell is 
sent forth as the society’s messenger to 
bring back the secrets of the St.- Elias 
stronghold, and this time a great array of 
Government interest backs the explorer and 
“| the Geographic Society. The Geological 
Survey co-operates with the society to the | | 
extent of detailing Mr. Russell to the work 
and allowing the same field expenses that 
|| he would have if going to any other 
‘| region of geological interest for the 
survey. The Geographic Society in- 
trusts to Mr. Russell a sufficient fund 
for the employment of camp-hands, the pur- 
chase of supplies, etc. The Revenue Ma- 
xine Service co-operates by affording trans- | | 
| | pértation on its cutters whenever. consistent | 
with their duties and not interrupting reg- 
| ular cruises. The Bear, which is now taking 
Governor Knapp on a cruise through the 
Aleutian Islands, is to touch in Puget 
Sound next week for orders, stores, etc., 
aud, taking Governor Knapp back to Sitka, 
will carry the exploring party on to Icy 
Bay, leaving them there early in June. 
Should any of those international complica- 
tigns which render the disposal of reyenue 
cutters ‘such an uncertainty this season, de- 
fleet the Bear from its course, the Fish 
Conimission stands ready~to co-operate by 
sending the explorers to Iey Bay on board 
the Albatross as it goes to its summer work 
off the Shumagius. Lastly, the Coast Sur- 
vey will co-operate to the extent of adding 
its Yukon River party to Mr. Russell’s 
mountain camp if the word sent to 
ST. MICHAELS AND OUNALASKA 
Reaches them in time to wait at the latter 
place. This party, which finished work on } 
the survey of the one hundred and forty- | | 
first meridian last fall, floated down the 
Yukon and spent the winter at St. Michaels, | | 
intending to return to San Francisco by the | 
first opportunity this spring. Superintend- 
ent Mendenhall is most anxious to have 
this party put in the season on Mount St: 
Elias, and if 1 makes connection the great 
mountain will no longer be a mystery. 
There is great enthusiasm in the Geo- | | 
graphic Society over this latest enterprise | | 
| and a special Alaska meeting was held last 
-night to discuss the project and speed the 
explorer on his way. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
as a citizen of Alaska, made a short speech, 
giving an account of his Arctic cruise of 
last year, in company with Captain Healey, 
on the Bear. The bill which was in- 
troduced into Congress through his ef- 
forts, and looking to the purchase of 
Siberian reimdeer as a permanent food 
supply for the starving Esquimaux of 
‘Alaska pussed the Senate, but failed to be 
‘acted upon by the House of Representa- 


tives. The Bureau of Education then sent 
to newspapers, 


the Bear and proceed 
villages, which he visite 


diast year, buy the 
. reindeer and_ ares 


cross the straits 
miles of reindeer 
poor hungry Es- 


ral Wanamaker has returned properly 


Postoffice buildings may be expected to gr 
up like magic, - 
| The travelers returned to the city 
\night, and flattering as” the demonstrati 
fand the proofs vf popularity have been, t 
|must have been a great relief to the Presi 
| dent to come into an empty depot as quiet 
as any private citizen, and drive home witl 
rout keeping his hat in airallthe way an 
making a speech before he could even 3 
down to dinner—literally singing for hi 
supper: : 
been without the ordinary traveler’s pri vi- 
| lege of wearing his old clothes and lettin 
the cinders settle at will, bis being dressec 
up and presentable from sunrise to mid- 
‘night, talking to strangers all of the time. 
| in the persons of the committees of wel come 
land reception that met him far down eyer 


|promptu speeches every day must hay 
been most wearing of all. 
was the President’s record in that line dur-/ 
ing the campaign, when he addressed one or 
more visiting delegations and procession: 
/through all the Indianapolis summer, 
| has far exceeded that record now, 
| thusiastie New York club man, and it : 
hard for a New Yorker to be enthnsiastic 

over anything that happens off his own] 
island or done by oné not belonging to his Ei 
2k om thee declares the.President’s speech 

atthe - aS 


To be the prize oration of all, the mos 
fitting and excellent speech that could have | 
been made at the place and time and—hear | 
this!—he backs President Harrison as an 
after-dinner speech-maker against Chaun-" 
cey Depew and General Horace Porter, | 
Language and a New Yorker can say no 
more, andin tbe. lottery of speeches Sz 
Francisco drew the first prize. 


| cannot return to the city until next week, } 


} fish on the Pacifi: Coast. 


| riv 


¢G, CANNING AND 3 

“carried on with no eon 
rl e outside world sa 
as-those enterprising. 
n their own account. F 
ade bids for carrying the mail 
Stretch of ocean and great zeal 
fested in the matter. Postmaster. 


essed with the needs and importance 0: 
e Pacific Coast, and new routes and ne 


Fatiguing as the travel must have 


oad, the making from two to ten im- 


Astonishing a 


An e 


PALACE HOTEL BANQUET ~ 


Seeretary Blaine is in New York ill, and 
and Private Secretary Halford sailed from 
Liverpool a few days since, so that allof the 
President's official family will not be with 
him for several days. He will have rest in” 
a measure fora few days, but a mass of 
things are awaiting his consideration, Right } 
away Secretary Foster.wants attention for } 
his seal islands, and right away a sma 
army of office-seekers want attention. 
And Senator Blair awaits with forti 
and resignation that otber place and sa 
that will solace him for China’s - ba 
handed cuff, As a diplomate Senator BI 
‘nas. already shown his colors. ‘* Yes,” 
isaid, in an undenied interview, *‘Jap 
lwould suit me just as well. The ‘salar 
ithe same.’’? How acceptable he must be 
any nation after that flattertng expressio 
as to the desirability of one country or race} 
as against another! The Japanese Govern 
ment must long for Senator Blair to 
accredited to its court, and the career 
such a diplomate would not be eventl 
wherever he went. : 
The California pioneers had their ver 
fete as usual this year, each ’49er ay 
older than when he last ate planked shad 
Marshall Hall. The number of old C 
fornians residing here is most amazing, @ 
each year they and their friends have a sha 
dinner and reunion down theriver. On 
hears much of the abundance of ay = 
SHAD IN THE SACRAMENTO RIVER, 
But little of the ways of cooking the roya 
The transplanted 
shad seems not to have taken his sha 
with him, but your pienicker or fisherman |}; 
need only to dig a trench, build a fire} 
and when it has burned nearly to coals set | 
the shad before it. The shad is split, its | 
backbone removed, and the two flat pieces | 
tacked to a plank, whose lower end is sharp-— 
ened and thrust into the ground before the 
fire. “While the fish sizzles and browns the 
eook bastes it with melted butter, and when 
it is done, carved, as it lies on its own plank, 
and set before the consumer, gastronomy }— 
ean offer nothing better. Various lawyers | 
and elub-mep and sportsmen pride them- 
selves upon their ability to plank a shad to | 
a turn, but all along the lower Potomac are 
woolly headed ‘‘ uncles” whose skill in that | 
line is an inheritance and famed through | 
ths back country. In shad time the whole | 
Potomac front is fragrant with planked fish 
on Sundays. Excursion steamers run from | 
this city, and country people drive to the Ni 
-banks for a holiday.. The planked 
is as important and as much a pe- 
ly local institution on the Potomar as 
ed clam is on its native Rhode Island 
with this advantage, that the plank- 
nh n and above-board proceeding, 
need never be served raw or | 
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Kes ment refuse ) ke 
sie | of the Rush at the ti 
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ai revenue cutter Cor Sek: 
8c tt Francisco awaiting final orders, and it is - Russell Expiorin ! 
i ri ccted those will be sent within a few | 


The following particul 
of the disaster which re sult 
_liyes in landing the Russell ¥ 


am 
ploring party at Icy bay, Alas 


bene i ‘ eee au material progress is | 
” : : ‘ ade s 
a pI ment of th e Bebring Bek ininasion, settle- 
THE BEHRING SEA BILL! « Tesicachncei 
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| oe THE SEAL FISHERIES. 
ASSED FINALLY BY THE HOUSE OF ; ; plorers. ‘The first boat to leaye the Bear was in 
LORDS. : ORDERS OF THE UNITED STATES || charge of Lieut. R. H. Marvis. This boat was | 


GOVERNMENT TO ITS AGENTS, swamped and filled with water, but there ap- 
j peared to be no danger and the men and stores 


were gafely landed. The second boat was in | j 


The North American Commercial Com- || command of Lieut. Robinson and contained W. 


pany Dnix, Allowed Re eR TSG Rea C. Moore of Prof. Russell's party, Hassler, boat 
Mahone) eee Sosa itghaes * || coxswain; A. Nelson, T. O. Anderson, J. Wright 
Temporary settlement of the Behring |!\4n4q H. Smith, seamen. This boat capsized 
Sea Question—The Cutter Corwin Await- || outside the surf line, about fifty yards from 
ing Vinal Orders, shore, in deep water, too far away to enable 
the party already landed to render assistance 
to the struggling men, who, for some unex- 
|| plained reason, let go their hold on the boat 
has notified its agents on the seal islands to and were making yain attempts to swim shore- 
| 
| 


TINUANCE OF THE LONDON OMNIBUS 
oe STRIKE, 


- TE eee 


stop the killing of seals by the North Amer- ward. 
ican Commercial Company when it has Only one man, J. Wright, was saved. He was | _ 
taken 7500, the number of seals which the | | washed up to the beach, clinging to a barrel of 4 
administration in its correspondence with flour, which the incoming surf drove before it 
: the British Government yor a ‘close sea-|| | with the clinging sailor: Wright had swal- 
oxDoN, June 8.—The bill to enable son’’ made one of the conditions of agree- | | lowed great quantities of salt water, but was 


TWO TOWNS ALMOST ENTIRELY 


WASHINGTON, June 8.—The Government 
DESTROYED. | 


Majesty, by order in Council, to make) ment, on the ground thatié was necessary | | brought back to his normal condition without 
special provision for prohibiting the catch-| to permit the sealerfes co, pany to take this | | much difficulty. i ; 
i of seals in Behring Sea by her Majesty’s| number as compensation tor the expense of Diligent search was madeby Lieut. Marvis for 
bjects Quring the period named in the | supporting and providing for the welfare of | | such bodiesas might driftin, but only two were 
order, passed the House of Lords to-day, ,} the 800 and odd natives who live on the} | recovered, one being the corpse of Seaman An- } = 
Lord Salisbury said that the Behring Sea || tslands| and derive their livelihood | | derson, badly mutilated, and the other that of 
measure was intended to settle differences || from the sealing industry. When thts} | Lieut. Robinson. " ] 
‘between the United States and Canada. Hej| number has been taken seal killing is to be Hoy this. second boat..upset is one of those 
ished firstto express his sympathy with || stopped and further orders awaited. It! | peculiar mysteries of the sea that can only be 
deep grief felt in both Canada anda in the has heretofore been sapposed that this order | | accounted for by the: hypothesis of some 


ited Kingdom over the death of SirJohn 
acDonald. Continuing, Lord Salisbury || 
‘said that the Jong pending differences upon 
‘the claims of the United States to stop the 
inting of sealsin Behring Sea had been 
greed upon in principle and reterred toar- 
tration, He hoped terms of arbitration 
ere also almost agreed upon, There was 
reason toapprehend that, if no restrictions 
} pivere placed on the destruction of seals while 
the arbitration was pending, a serious, if 
‘not fatal, blow might be infiicted upon the 
-yaluable fishing industry in the United 
States. Therefore it had been agreed to tor- 
d the killing of seals on islands in those 

tsot Behring Sea within their jurisdic- 
on, provided her Majesty’s Government 
ajso prevented seal hunting by Bi iMish sub-" 
jects. Itseemedto her Majesty’s Govern- 


|| Would not be issued untilatter the English | | counter currents meeting’ exactly in the 

} 

i 
Mentthatthey would justly iacur the cen- | 


Parliament had passed the Behring Sea bill | | boat’s course, or some wild charge of the 
and an agreenient had been formally arrived | | breakers, unlooked for and impossible to avert, 
at between Great Britain and the United | | Lieut. Marvis remained on the beach until the 
States to submit the dispute to arbitration, . | next day, when Anderson’s body was buried in 
but the President must have been satisNed | the sand and that of Lieut. Robinson returned |) 


that the affairs were in such shape | to.the cutter. , 

that only ‘some necessary formali- | Six additional landings were safely made sub- 
ties about which there was little) sequently|to the disaster, and Prof. Russell and 
orno question remained in the way of a | his party tet their stores and instruments, || 
complete understanding, for the revenue| | were successfully put on shore. Prof. Russell |) 
cutter Rush, when it sailed northward) | remained in the vicinity, keeping a careful |) 
some days ago, carried the order limiting | | watch, andif any other bodies drifted in they |, 
the season’s catch of the company to 7800 || were doubtless decently interred. __ 

and providing that, at least so far as this|| The landing was made at loy bay in accord- 
Government was concerned, the year 1891 ance with Prof, Rubsell’s express, request, be- 
| shouid be practically a ‘‘close season?’ in | 


cause it sayed his exploring party thirty miles’ | 
the seal industry. The Treasury Depart- || distance traveling over’ the ice fields. Lieut. | 
nient refused to make public the orders of Robinson’s body,was embalmed, coffined aud 

r the Rush at the time she sailed. It was sup- ||| brought on the cutter to Sitka for burial. 

‘sure not only of the United States but of the | posed from what was made public that the || ‘he fn Ethe tear tt at Sitka. Inne 10. 

ivilized world if they risked the extinction} Rush had no ‘orders changing the © Toki 8 Jesuits in Alaska. 

f this valuable industry, Therefore, they; «catch’’? of the company, aud that if OL TROTES ‘ wy - 

ad introduced the present measure which | a close season should be ultimately SAN F March’ i 57 
enabled her Majesty’s Government, by; determined on 1t would be necessary tosend RANCISCO, March 26. letter 
an order in Council, to forbid! another vessel to the seal islands! with stop from Rev. W. H. Judge. S.J,, at S>, Mia 
the killing of seals in Behring Sea orders, but the tact now learned for the first chael’s, Alaska, dated A : ‘ 

| by British subjects, To this Canada | | time shows that the Government has pu z a, date ugust 13. 1890, 
“consented on twoconditions: First, that the | into actual operation its proposition to Great | Says that Father Freca had just left py 
/arbitration should proceed; secondly, that | Britain on the bellef that there was no rea- | boat for Cape V : 
mpensation be paid to the owners of fish- |’ sonable doubt but that seal killing with the pe vancouver, 400.-miles | 
g vessels sustaining ae beroug deh limitations stated would be forbidden by south of St. Michael’s, where he is sta- 
jon of the British Government. ©} both Great Britain and the United States, i i 

ts to pay this compensation was a MOre| pending a settlement ot the long contro- iar with Father Muset and a brother, | 

ees gheaiinn, Hee yews annie ‘versy. If, afterall, the recent negotiations ° ey have made a log house, which \ 
Ment did not deny that, if comipensat should be suddenly broken off and | serves { P 

bad to be paid, a part should fall upon Eng- || contrary to’ the universal opiniou here, id OF . CRMIED: schoolhouse, resi- | 

d; but they were aes peiee = eae the effurts. of the two Governments, Rei etc, They went there last fall, | 

the whole should be borne by tnglana@. | come to nanght it will be necessary to send| and alread | 

ether they would persuade the Canadian || a vessel to notify'the seal company’s agent cueae Pee peter deme the lan- 

overnment totakea part he did not know, | of the fact, and authorize a continuance ot s y fave baptized more than | 
but it was impossible to defer action until! the now generally prohibited seal killing, | 200 Persons. Father Judge expects to 
the difficulty was solved; therefore, the Ibis said Uhat material progress is being, be stationed about 400 miles up the |. 
Government had in the first instance as- |) njade toward a temporary settiement of the | Yukon, * 
med liability, whicn could not in any | Behring Sea question, pending a final arol- 


; e “7 » 4 
tase be heavy. If the House were willing it} tration of the poimts at issue. ‘he Presi-\ Be Book NG IN q ¥. 4 
would be diplomatic and convenient that | dent, Secrevary Moster and Attorney Gen- | t A QIGF-—— j y iM 
he bill in every siage pass to-night, era! Miller were in conference to-day dis-| \ | American Intergsts SVil) Bor F reteset, 
| Lord Kimberly (Liberal) had no criticism | gussing the situation, ‘ne reyenue cened During the Cominn Season, 

lo offer against the bill, and expressed satis- | Corwin is now at San Francisco awaiting \\ Secretary Foster denied yesterday that 
faction that there was every prospect of! t1nal orders, and it 18 expected that these! there had been any couciusion of nego-— 


osing a long controversy with the United’ win be sent toher within the next tew days, | re. nited States and 
ates, when she will proceed to the Behring Sea, } tiations between: she v ) 


‘ 


response to an inquiry from Lord Dan-| after communicating with the Government | Great Britain with regard to the sealing | a 
rayen, Lord Salisbury said he believed that! agents at theseal Islands it is presumed that _| operations in Bering Sea during the com-— a 
Russia was favorable to the British views, | tne Corwin will assist thé other vessels in | ing season, American vessels are ander — ' 

d would paberede a cae o ae policing the sealing waters. _ | orders to sail May 15. Mr. J. Stanley | i 
Aig SGanas Fla the bill was! a Brown, who goes to Alaska i j Sao ap 5 
ed. A letter has been sent to President Harri- | the Government on the condition o. di 


NON, June 9.—The House of Commons son recommending that three Alaska In-| Sealing industry, is preparing to start and; . 
yesterday tormally passed the Bebring Sea) giang pow: servin 


y the new agent whois to replace Mr, Goff 
| bill as received trom the House of Lords, Boren ee (ah MeNeil’s the work of the 
e wo ees ‘ Island be pardoned. ‘Two are held for mur- 
| THE 


perjury. All are hopelessly 
if ors are keeping their 


Warden asserts 
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appointment has not b 
nounced. He will hay 
cretion in deciding whe 


ains by a New Survey 
‘the MeGrath Party 
Also ‘Return. 


Phe steamer St. Paul arrived yesterday 
th the Turner survey party, who have 
| been going over the boundaries of the 
| United States and British Columbia on 
| the Porctipine river in Alaska. The result 
of their surveys gives the United Stutes 
thirty more miles of river than formerly. 
This makes the boundary line 210 miles 
| above Fort Yukon. 

J. H. Turner, the leader of the expedi- 
tion, was seen Jast evening by a Ourent- 
cLE reporter. “Our party returning,” said 
he, “consists of H. W. Turner, assistant 
astronomer; H. N. Kierneff, surgeon; 
Gustavus Bergmann, John Meade, W. E. 
| Lingard. Otto Peete, William Rundquist 
}and ©. P. Harkort. We have not experi- 
enced the hardships that have been cred- 
ited to us, although our trip north of two 
years has been anything bat an easy task, 
and we are all glad to get back, 
| “We spent the winter of 1889-90 at Camp 

Colonna on the Poreupine andon the 16th 

of July drifted down the river in two 

lighters. On our trip wa surveyed the 
viver, At Fort Yukon in the following 
| August we were taken on board the 
|| Alaska Commercial Company’s steamer 
|| Aretic and conyeyed to St. Michaels, 
where we spent the winter of 1890-91. We 
could do nothing but await the coming of 
asteamer and when the St. Paul put in 
an appearance we took passage for this 
city. 
“One of our party, Edwin Engelstad, in 
the mean time fell in love with a half 
breed woman and married her. He left 
the expedition and settled down to life at 


ro St. Michaels. 


“Qigars are luxuries not usually in- 
duiged in north. While staying at St. 
Michaels I paid $1 for one, and although 
Ismoked it asa loxury there, I would not 
pay a nickel for the same weed now that I 
am here. 

“We met with one great disappoint- 
ment. The time I speak of was when we 
reachea St. Michaels, expecting to catch 
the United States steamer Bear, and were 
compelied to wait eight or nine months 
for a steamer, because we missed the Bear 
by two days.” 
_ Dr. WeV. Kingsbury of the J. E. Me- 
Grath surveying party, which went north 
to resurvey the boundary line of the 
United States and British Columbia on 
the Yukon river, also came down on the 
steamer. No deviations were found in 
the previous survey. J. A. French of the | 
same party also returned. The remainder | 
of the party are expected to arrive next 
September if they are fortunate enough 
to catch a steamer. 

“We were located on the Yukon river,” 
said Dr. Kingsbury to areporter last even- 
ing, ‘‘ata point called Forty-mile creek. 
There were eight in our party all told, 
Reports, I understand, were sent out that 
| We were in a starving condition, and that 
our only food was moose meat and tur- 
nips. The latter portion is correct, Every 
| one, however, with bué one exception, got 
‘fat on this diet, and the odd man did not 
lose any flesh, as I can truthfully state. 
There was not a single case of sickness all 
the time I was in camp. 

“The first winter we were out was the 
most seyere. It was considered nothing 
when we took our observations when the 
thermometer did not go under 35 deg. be- 
low zero, and it frequently went down to 
50. One’s breath on the telescope glass 
would frequently freeze as thick as a quar- 
ter of an inch. ; 

’ “Phe gold mines near Forty-mile creek 
are very rich, but it takes nearly two years 
to develop them so that paving dirt can 
‘be got at. The ground freezes to a depth 
of several feet and is like solid rock to 
clear, One nugget taken out a year ago 
from a three-year-old claim was worth 
poz. Smaller nuggets are very common. 
Some of the miners have been in those re- 
gions for the past seven years. They seem 

o make it pay, but their life there reaily 

‘anfits them for returning to civilization.” 


magazine, who went north with the Tur- 
ner party and got no further than St. 
Michaels, is not very highly spoken of by 
ye returning party. Jt is claimed that 

by his being a 


ition during the ti 
end the memb 


Wells, the correspondent of a New York }; 
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‘Sheldon Jackson, United States General 
Agent of Education in Alaska, gives a 
-very interesting account of the establish- 
ment of a new mission station near Point/| 
Barrow, Alaska, last year. This is the 
‘most northern school in America, and, 
with but one exception, in the world. And 
when we look at our maps, and discover 


| 


-that Point Barrow is the extreme northern 


point of Alaska, jutting out into the Arc- 
tic Ocean, we may well believe that it 
would not be worth one’s while to go 
much farther in that direction in search of 
educational facilities. Whata wonderful 
inheritance is ours! Has God given us 
more than he expects us to hold for him? 
Because it is quite probable that few of 
our readers have seen Dr. Sheldon’s re- 
port, we make some extracts from it: 


As the ship lay at anchor off Sea Horse 
Islands, on the 30th of July, 1890, those 
vpo deck, watching the midnight sun, 


saw a large field of shore ice drifting to- | 


ward us. For a short time the good ship 
held fast to her anchorage as the great 
cakes broke on her bow and ground against 
her sides; but by and by the pressure be- 
came too great, and she dragged her 
anchor. Steam was at once raised,.and 
treading our way carefully through mass- 
es of floating ice, we anchored on the 
morning of July 31 off the village of 
Ootkeavie, near Point Barrow. Ootkeav- 
ie, next to Cape Prince of Wales, is the 
dargest village on the Arctic coast, and 
mumbers about 300 Eskimo. It is also 
‘tthe government refuge station for ship- 
wrecked whalers. Within the past ten 
years some 2,000 sailors have been 
wrecked on this coast; so far they have 
been fortunate in finding vessels within 
reach to carry them south to civilization; 
but the occasion is liable to come any sea- 
son when they will be compelled to win- 


ter here. This, to a large body of men, 
means slow starvation and death. The 
bleak, bare country could not afford 


subsistence, and there is no adequate sup- 
ply of provision within 1,500 or 2000 
miles. When the long Arctic winter sets 
in no power on earth could reach them 
with help. To provide against any such 
horrible tragedy Captain Healy early saw 
the necessity of having an ample supply 
of provisions stored at some central place. 
The plan grew and took shapa in his own 
mind; he enlisted his friends and the men 
interested in the whaling industry, partic- 
ularly in New Bedford and San Francisco. 
And finally, after many vexatious delays 
that would have discouraged a less per- 
sistent man, Congress voted the money 
for the erection of the buildings, and the 
purchase of the provisions. Last year 
‘Captain Healy brought up the materials 
and erected the main building, which is a 
luw, one-story building, 30x48 feet in 
size. The walls, roof, and floor are made 
double as a protection against the intense 
cold of this high northern latitude in win- 
ter. It will accommodate fifty men com- 
fortably, it can shelter 100 if necessary. 
The house has provisions for 100 men for 
twelve months. 

Ootkeavie is also one of the villages se- 
lected by the U. S. Bureau of Education 
for the establishment of a school, the con- 


tract for which was given by D ris 
U.S. Commissioner of Edudation, to the | 


Board of Home Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian church. The money needed for its 
establishment was generously contributed 
by Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard, of New York. 
The teacher is Professor L. M, Stevenson, 
of Versailles, Ohio, who reached the place 
on July 30, 1890. Owing to the shortness 
of the time andthe great distance from 
the source of supplies and the dangers of 
navigation, I was able to secure material 
this season for only two of the school 
buildings and teachers’ residences to be 
erected in the Arctic. These were placed 
at Cape Prince of Wales and Point Hope. 
Next season I hope to ereet one at 
Point Barrow. In the meantime, through 
the courtesy of Captain Healy, repre- 
senting the Treasury Department, I 
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a a 
secured a room for the school in one of 
the government buildings. On the day 
of our arrival, I spent much of the time 
airanging for the school. During the fol- 
lowing night the wind developed into a 
southwest gale, and heavy ‘masses of ice 
drifted by. The captain, for safety, 
steamed around to the northeast side of 
Point Barrow, whither sixteen vessels of 
the whaling fleet had preceded us. All 
day long the gale howled and shrieked 
through the rigging, but the ‘Bear’ 
rode it outin safety. In the evening a 
mew danger presented itself. It was 
found that the great ice field was closing 
‘tn upon the shore, threatening to im- 
prison us in an ice trap from which there 
‘would be no escape until the wind 
changed and drove the ice again off 
shore. Fortunately for us, the storm 
abated without doing us damage, and 
August 2 gave us a beautiful after- 
moon of which I availed myself to go 
ashore. On the east side of the Cape is 
‘the native village of Nuwuk, which con- 
sists of a number of underground houses, 
-But few families were at home at the 
time of our visit, and they were living in 
tents outside of their winter huts. Soon 
after returning to the ‘‘Bear’’ from the 
village, 
ceived on board the government vessel to 
be taken back to civilization. As the 
captain had on board the materials for a 
government storehouse at the Point Bar- 
row Refuge Station, he concluded to re- 
turn at once to that place and discharge 
this freight, that more comfortable quar- 
ters might be made for the shipwrecked 
sailors. The weather was beautiful, the 
“ocean smooth, and the sail exhilarating. 
At midnight the sun was visible in the 
southwest, and tke full moon in the south- 
east. At 1 a. m., August 3, the ship 
again anchored at Ootkeavie, where we 
remained a week, while the captain in- 
spected the refuge station, and the ship’s 
carpenters were building the government 
“store-house, 

On Saturday, August 9, the inspection 
of the refuge station being completed, the 
storehouse finished and arrangements for 
the school perfected, preparations were 
made to return southward. At 4:10 p.m. 
we hove anchor and the vessel steamed a 
few miles north to procure the last letters 
of the whaling fleet. The stars and stripes 
were hoisted to the top of the mainmast as 
a signal that we were about to sail. Soon 
after anchoring in the midst of the fleet, 
the boats began arriving bringing off pack- 
ages of letters. At 9:15 p.m. the flag was 
lowered, and the Bear steamed slowly 
away enroute to civilization. As we 
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passed by, the ships, one after another, 

dipped their flags and bade us an Arctic 
farewell with many wishes for a safe 
voyage. Great masses of heavy black 

clouds lay along the whole northern hori- 
zon, like a curtain to hide the unknown 
regions beyond. ‘To the east lay the low 
sand spit that marks the northern limit of 
the continent, the native village of under- 
ground huts and skin-covered tents of the 
visiting natives of the interior. To the 
west of us was the midnight sun, and south 
of us, as if symbolical ot the land of light 
and privilege and comfort to which we 
were to return, there was not a cloud to be 
seen in the beautiful purple sky. At 10 
o’clock p.m. we passed the refuge station 
and school, and soon they faded from 
sight and were left far behind us in their 
Arctic solitude, until the Bear again visits 
them a twelve-month hence. 

After journeying so far north Sitka 
seems quite southern and civilized. Ina 
letter from there Mr. Austin says: 

Our people scatter for the summer, some 
| to visit their friends in distant villages, 
| some to seek work in the mines, and in 
the fishing canneries, and others to hunt 
| the fur seal on the sea in their frail can- 
| oes. Our hearts are often touched with a 
feeling of sadness as they come to bid us 
good-bye, and ask us to pray for them 
while engaged in this dangerous work, as 
we can not help numbering the faces of 
| those who have said these words in the 
| past and who never returned again. This 
very month a year ago, eight of our people 
perished by the upsetting of a canoe. Two 
| mothers with their five little children, and 


a shipwrecked crew were re-. 
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dustrial Home, and who lost his life while 
trying to save one of these mothers. They 
were exemplary members of our church, 
heard. the gospel and accepted Jesus as 
| | their Savior, and so were ready to live or 

to die. William Bailey, who had been an 
| inmate of the home for several years— 
) supported by ‘“‘The Alaska Band,” Rose- 

ville, Newark, N. J.,(Dr. Haley’s church) 
) —passed away on the 17th of February. 
He was a lovely Christian, dearly loved 
by teachers and companions. He had 
been a great sufferer from rheumatism for 
along time, and was remarkabie for his 
patience, gentleness, and cheerfulness. 
What wonders grace can work in the soul 
even of a poor little Indian boy! It wasa 
cause of rejoicing to us that he could 
spend his last days on earth in the boy’s 
hospital, with its light, caeery ward, its 
clean beds, and have the care of a kind 
nurse, and the attention and skill of our 
resident physician, Dr. Thwing. On 
April 4 we were greatly shocked by a re- 
port one of the Indian boys brought us 
from Ranche, that Sanke had committed 
'} suicide. He wasa very old man, quiet 
| and inoffenzive, and had given up thy su- 
perstitious customs of his people. He 
lived in one of the large Indian houses 
with several other indian families. Mem- 
bers of the tribe kept going to the old 
man’s house to persecute him, gibing and 
taunting him until they drove him crazy. 
While his wife was away from the house, 
he took a halibut line and hung himself. 
A few days before his death he came to 
the house and told me how he was perse- 
cuted because he would not be baptized in 
the Russian Church, and beeause he 
would not follow the old customs of his 
people. His aged wife is now very sick 
( and not likely to recover. 


EB MAIL AND EXPRESS Repeat 
iy : W ASHINGTON, May 2. 


i is known here that Sir Julian Pauncefote 
has recently submitted to Secretary Blaine a 
formal proposition from Lord Salisbury that 
Bngland and the United States shall agree to 
md the killing of seals in the Bering 
and on the seal islands fora term to be 
cided upon, during which time England 
| keep out poachers from Canada, and 
t joint commission shall be selected to ex- 
mine the whole subject. 
“This proposition was made verbally by the 
tish Minister in the latter part of the 
ter, but the Secretary gave no reply, and 
‘it has been erroneously stated that he had 
‘declined. lt is now reported that Mr. Blaine 
will accept the proposition, or something 
near it. The North American Commercial 


| | Company, which has the contract with the’ 


government to kill seals, naturally objects to | 
ere is that 


€ closed season, but the belief 
‘our authorities will agree to it. 

| Itis clear that this isa matter that can- 
‘| | mot be decided in haste on part of our govern 
||) ment since if our authorities stop the killing 
of seals for a year or any other specified time, 
| the company having the right under formal 
‘jeontract to kill seals would have a heay 


andl 
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| | Revenne Cutter Bear Leaves This Morning 
—Lumber for Oakiand—C. P. R. Steamer 
Beais the Record. 


i} The United States revenue cutter Bear has 

| Il Gnished loading 400 tons of fuel coal and a 
| | large amount of supplies and will leaye for 

| Port Townsend this morning. After a tow 
1/ days stay there she will leave for Alaska. 
1 She will go first to Sitka and then proceed to 
# Unalaska and on north as far as Point Bar- 
} row. She will take Judge L. H. Tarpley and 
} ‘bride back to Unalaska, haying brought 


a rere tly || lodged in her hull. 2g E i y 
them from Sitka where they aie Teta per fo come aboard the Aleute. |plentiful and they fell like grain before a 
1) married. It is expected that the ee ska | he took with him all his crew and jreaper, The boys were having a splendid 
t | States commissioner of education for ia ‘la free fight occurred on the man-of- ie and the excitement was at fever heat. 


ment, 


i Aled Berens 


a young man who graduated trom our La- 


‘y| was ordered to sail for this port, where 


Phe Bear will make || oreg 
wise and will be gone at least | 


The Emma Louise Gets Into Trouble | 
_ Carrying Too Much | 
Salt. 


Captain Roscoe Wheeler received ad- 
vices yesterday from Behring sea that his 
. Sealing schooner, the Old City of San 
| Diego, in charge of Captain Flansen, or 
| the ‘‘Green” Dutchman as he is called by | 
| his friends, had succeeded in capturing 
850 skins and had shipped them on the 
codfishing schooner Czar, which is ex- }) 
pected to arrive here shortly. The skins 
are the very finest and are worth about $20 
apiece, or $7000. At the date of the ad- 
vices, July 4th, those on the Old San] 
Diego had received no word or seen any 
sign of either Uncle Sam’s or the British 
cruisers which are patroling the Behring 
sea. 

Harry W. Kelly, chief hunter on the 
sealing schooner Emma Louise, writing 
from the Behring sea under date of July 
4th,- says: ‘Tbe schooner experienced | 
bad weather after leaving Port Townsend. | 
She was too heavily loaded with salt, and 
the big seas stove all her boats in. Seals | 
were plentiful, but there was no way of | 
hunting them. It was decided to return 
to Port Townsend. There two hunters; 
Jim Crew and John Prather, who were } 
sick. were sent to the hospital. 

‘Dissatisfaction arose among the crew } 
and a new one had to be shipped. <A loss } 
of two months’ good seal hunting and an 
expense of $1200 was caused by trying to 
take too large a cargo of salt to the seal- | 
ing grounds. Six new boats were pro- 
cured and the schooner sailed for the seal- 
ing grounds, which she reached without 
further mishap, but at the date of writing 
very few skins had been taken.” 

Further northern adyices state that the 
schooner Sophie Sutherland, which also 
had so much trouble at Port Townsend } 
on her trip north, caused by the desertion | 
of a head hunter who had received an ad- } 
vance of $350.and eight of the crew who 
had also received advances ot $30 each, | 
had taken 403 skins up to July 4th. | 
Everybody was reported as well on Toad) 

On the same-date the schooner Silvia | 
Handy, Captain Maggneson, had taken 
1200 skins, which, as far as known, is the 
largest catch this season. 

The little schooner Kate and Ann, | 
which was fitted out at Yaquina bay and | 
sailed in command of Captain Charles 
Ludyen, had only 175 skins. 

The schooner Leo, fitted out at Sitka by 
the Brady Trading Company, is reported | 
as haying returned with 180 skins, She 


| 
: 
| 
) 


she is likely to arrive any day. She wili 
be sold on her arrival. 
, The schooner Blakeley, with late ad- 


vices from the sealers and a smal! portion | 


of their catch of skins, is expected to ar- 


rive from Sand point about the middle of | 


next week, 
> 


SEALING PikAitS RUN DOWN. 


Crew of an American Vessel Seized by a 


Russian Naval Patrol. 


San Francisco, Oct. 2.—News 


brought here by the st 
the American sealing 8c 


ing on 
| andcrew 4 
|. Vladivostock for trial. 
Lewis and two other sc 
| cruising off Copper Island. 
man-of-war Aleute sha 
caught the Lewis 
|| raiding rookeries F 
1 of Russia’s possessions. 
}| schooner 


in Bering Island, 
The 


under guard on 


will also be aboard and perhaps some/other | war. The Americans were finally overpow- 


and sent 
e ame 


| 
J 


crew. The pold raid on their seal and rowed _ their respective 
Pe ig said a severe punishment schooners, It estion whether 
-to the Americans. 8, but they sue. 


a this season is * 


| habits may be st 


is just 

eamer Danube that 

nooner J. Hamilton 

Lewis has been seized by Russians for poach- 
Copper Island and Captain McLean 
of twenty-five Americans carried to 
The facts are that the 
hooners were observed 
Tne Russian 

dowed them and finally 
red handed as she was 
one 
American 
was brought to by a shot which 
When her captain was 


r to Vladivostock, while 
as taken there by a prize 
§ are reported as much 


‘ne they could mak 


and in Ounalaska he 


_they can be domesticatec 
ern Alaska. The Bear Vv 

and, an isolated community, which a 
\ 0 ~ Which was found 
to be starving, as no seal or walrus cculd 3: 
Secured. A few weeks more would have seen 
wee Fue natives wiped out by hunger, as 
Ss the St. Lawrence Island y - | 
eral years ago. eekea eg | 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 2.—Ca 

; eee ptain Hooper, com- 

manding the revenue cutter Gorwitl, lias tele- 
graphed the Treasury Department that he | 
arrived at Sitka Sept,17. The seizure cases 
of the Ethel and La Nymph& were to be tried | 
at Juneau Oct. 1. He says ‘he will leave. 
Juneau for San Francisco about Oct. 4. On} 
Sept. 10 the steamer Hattie Gage was seized | 


by the Corwin at Sand Point \ 
aoe and ordered to 


SS 


a a ae 
ga iene 
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ther 
circulation than any © 
apman iar jished in San Francisce. 
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Ayrival of the Sealer. 
Edward Webster, 


she Runs Away From Under 
Russian Guns. 


The Mcleans Were at Copper Isiand 
When the Lewis Was Taken, 


| 
\ 
: 
| 
| Thesealing schooner Edward HE. Web- | 
| | ster, Captain Dan McLean, arrived in port | 
| | to-day from Bering sea. The Webster was | 
‘in company with the J. Hamilton Lewis, | 
which was seized by the Russian authori- 
| | ties. The captains of the vesseis are 
| brothers, { 
| Two of the men were in irons when the } 
vessel came in for mutiny. They claim | 
that their mutiny consisted in refusing to | 
raid St. Paul’s igland in Bering sea. Hight 
of the men joined in refusing to do this, 
and they were contined during the trip | 
from the sea to port, 
One of the crew told the story of the 
trouble at Copver island, which led to the 
capture of the J. Hamilton Lewis, and it 
gives a different complexion to the mat- 
ter. Captain Alec MeLean has put: him-| 
self and his crew in a very bad box, for he! 
was caught sealing on Russian. preserves, | 
caught red-handed, 
According to the story told by the Web-) 
ster’s crew the Mclean brothers were off 
Copper island and they resolyed on a bold 
stroke. They pooled their issues and sent 
out together twelve boats. The seals were 


‘Suddenly a warning cry was sent up from 
the Webster,-and the sailers were aghast. 
to find that a Russian man-of-war was 
bearing down u fem. ‘i 

They flew to tts in short order, 


a 


: 8 

6 hard with 
rick at the 
iff breeze was 
flew betore it. 


Russian then got to work and at- 
dto disable the little vessel. The 
ent whizzing through her rigging, 
d fell in ‘the water on all sides about 
her. Captain McLean seemed to prefer | 
'| sinking to capture, and he kept her head 
before the wind and the Webster behaved | 


nobly. It:is doubtful if she could have 
stood the chase longer but for the sudden 
rising of a fog, which increased in density 
|} until she was shut out from sight of the 
cruiser, receiving a parting volley as she 
disappeared. | 
| The Jj. Hamilton Lewis did not have the 
good luck of the Webster. As has been 
published, she was overhauled. Upon ‘her | 
refusing to heave to, a shot was sent into 
her astern, and she would haye been sunk ! 
if she had nos surrendered, The crew of: 
|| the Webster suspected her capture, but 
did not know the particulars, 


| It is claimed that the captain of the 
; 


\ 


Webster, not content with his experience 
jat Copper island, wanted to go still fur- 
ther and raid St, Paul island. The latter 

is one of the richest sealing islands on the 
{ American side, and the men hesitated be- 

fore fooling on Uncle Sam’s preserves. ' 
‘| They finally refused altogether and Mc- ; 

Lean insisted upon their going to work 
Bae penalty of being put in irons, They 

refused to accede and were accordingly 

placed in confinement, from which they 
|were only released a few days. ago, the 

\captain evideutly concluding that it would 
‘not be wise to turn the men over to the 

authorities for that hind of mutiny. 
| “Word was received here this morning 
| that the schooner Nicoline had sueceeded 
in getting out of Frazer riyer, She has 
been gone from here'for over two years, 
and she had been given up for lost. 


“SEA AND SHORE. 


How Sailors Are Punished on 
the Richard Rush. 


| Search-Light Drill on the Dubourdieu—Death 


| 

\ 
\ 
\ 


| 


and Burial at Sea—More Coal—Move- 
ments and Charters, 


——_— 


The following communication, dated from 
Oonalaska, Alaska, July 26, 1891, has been 


received at this office: 

Some time ago, before the revenue steamer 
Rush left San Francisco, I read in TH# CALL au 
article on the difficulty of securing men for the 
United States vessels, and also the reasons given 
by an old man-of-war’s man why men did notlike 
to join the service. i 

In the newspapers recently received here I 
read that the officers of the United States steamer 
Charleston, through offering rewards for foreible 
apprehension of men overstaying their liberty on 
shore, have caused riot and murder. I would 
thank you to let me also give my evidence before 
the public of the treatment seamen receive on 
the vessels of the Government. 


On one of the last days of Jast month the ship’s || 


eook of the revenue steamer Richard Rush, Cap- 
tain Washington ©, Caulson, was taken sick aud 
a sailor, who had let it escane him that he knew 
how to cook, was ordered to take the ecok’s 
place inthe galley. This man was paid $30 per 
month, which is the rate for common seamen in 
the revenue service. 
work unless he got cook’s pay—$50 per month. 
IRONED AND TRICED UP, 

For this refusal alone, given in a quiet and 
civil manner, be was put in frons for tive days 
and thirteen hours, the first day witb his hands 
shackled beliind him and tied up 50 as to cause | 
excruciating pain. The last day he was put into | 
a jockerin the bow of the ship, where it was 
perfectly dark’ and wholly without ventilation, 
and smelling horribly from paints ana oils that 
for years had becn kept there aud allowed Lo 
soak into the wood, 

The man is married and has a family in San 
| Francisco, and, for fear of seriously injuring his 
| health and becoming unable to proyide for them, 
he at last expressed his willingness to do what- 
ever was required of him for the wages ho hail, 
ercupon he was released, considerably thinner 

d@ paler iban a week before, He had, of 
sourse, been frd ou bread and water only durlug 
isconfivement. ‘ 
: : STILL ANOTH See 
‘At fee pee a 

OUS Ole; 2 
ip’s biscuits and w 

wept on she 

s laying Alo 


y They are all well 
) ever, 


He refused to do cook’s | 


; op t! 

“He may be th: 
eve 
tives of the Ut ’ 

ithout bis being in- 


O 


power of th 
|Govyernmen 


r ee : 
Sapte kept on board, but it would have 


Q dcase before he would interfere 
0 bee ete Aeuenu relations with hig brotuer 
officers, apd perliaps his future prospects. — 

WHY THEY AVOID pret ee hig 
upishments and many irr iY Turs 

i Tcneee the daily !e of seamen I will Bot 
speak at present. The above is simple _unex- 
aoverated wrath, and goes to show some bs i 
for men avolding service in Government suips. 


2 


The officers of this vessel are by no means worse » 


‘ i h the 
the average and act only in accord wit 
arte sysiem, not knowing avy betrer. Some 
of them, especially the chief engineer, aud (be 
navigating tect pag are very kind and humane 
nd well liked. 
Help for sailors and abolishment of unneges- 
sary cruelty must come from higher authoilples 
than those on board ship before meu who hos- 
sibly ean do otherwise will serve their country.as 
seamen. - c aa 
: present there Is here, as in most Amerie: 

Powis: no native American of lower grade than 
commissioned officer on board, 


if 
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FRIDAY EVENING.......... OCTOBER 2, 1891 


== get some. provisions. 


—' Return of the WeGrath 


eae Party. 


‘Marking the United States 
| Boundary, 


Adventures of the Men---Seventy days 


' on the Ice in a Sled. 


\ 


| The revenue cutter Richard Rugh ar- 
| rived in port this morning from Una- 
| laska, bringing down the McGrath party, 
which left here over two years ago to ex- 
| plore the Yukon river in ‘Alaska and de- 
| termine the boundary, of the United 
| States, The men have been couped up in 


| the ice, have been on the verge of starva- 
, tion, and at one time it was feared here 


that they would never be seen again, 
and hearty, how- 
; and look anything but like. 
starving men, The party consisted of. 
J. E. McGrath, his assistent) W. W. Davis, | 
and six men, The latter were: William 
Thereks, foreman; C. H, Haglin, James 


‘MeClarty, T. H,. Beaumont, John Louis 


end Robert Carson, 


In addition to this party there were 
AS Agent J. Staley and Colonel Jos: 

urray from the Seal islands, Captain 
U. Lavender and Dr. Sheldon Hosa 
government agent of education for Alaska, 
* What. had been accomplished by the 

(cGrath company further than that the 
boundary of Alaska had been determined 
at the intersection of the Yukon river 
with Forty Mile creek, Mr, McGrath re- 
fused to say until his* report had been 
made to Washington. Regarding the ex- |’ 
perience of the party, however, he was less 


conservative, oA) is} 
‘We left here,” said Grat 


| tions, but the weather was not favorable, 


) spent nearly two'years in the country. We 


Camp and used some 
Iie was up in that 
nglish government in 


“Every clear night we took our observa- 


and this necessitated our staying on the 
river. the second year. We struck camp 
and lett on June 22 of this year, having 


went, to St.. Michael’s island, and after 
staving there 12 or 15 days we were picked 
up by the cutter Bear and carried to Una- 
Jaska, from where we came here by the 
Rush,”’ 

THE ARCTIO’S WRECK. 

Some time after the McGrath party left 
here their provisions for the winter were 
shipped to the Yukon, and were to be car- 
ried up the river by the steamer Arctic, 
The goods. reached St. Michael’s all right 
and were transferred to the Arctic, and 
twelve hours later the little steamer was a 
total wreck near the mouth of the Yukon. 
When this news reached here grave fearg 
were entertained for the satety of Me- 
Grath and his men, for there was no other 


\ known way of getting provisions. 


) ‘but we managed to pull through. 


‘‘We got down to pretty short rations,’’ 
said the leader of the party this morning,’ 
The 
Arctic’s cargo was not for us alone, but ib 


included the winter’s supplies for the 


| miners along the Yukon. 


knew that the vessel had been wrecked, 
but the miners decided about October 10 
that it was time to go down the river and 
Shaman Stevens’: 
place was the nearest station, and this 


| was 600 miles from Camp Davidson. 


{ 


SEVENTY DAYS ON THE ICE, 

“Two of the men decided that they had 
better go, if the wolf were to be kept from | 
the door, and accordingly they started. 
They were French and McOlarty and they 
were good stayers. They went down to 
the village all right, but coming hack they 
hadahard time of it, Thev followed up 
the river on sleds and were seventy 


days on theice. Luckily, they found dogs 


Which were intended for the mines near 
us, and they hitched them to the sled, and 
away they went. Lhey had to double-up 
and tripfe-up on the road, They would 
pack a portion of their load about ten 
miles and cache it, and then return for 
the rest of the stuff. 

‘When they reached camp they were 
nearly donefor. The tops of their boots 
they had fed to the dogs, but they packed 
about 250 pounds of flour into us at the 
risk of their lives. Had they been a day 
later they would have undoubtedly been 
lost, as on the very day of their arrival } 
the ice broke.. It was avery close call for 
the boys, I tell you.”’ 

SIXTY BELOW ZHRO. 

“Was it very cold in the winter?’ was 
asked. 

“Yes, it was rather chilly. The coldest 
spell we haa was when the mercury went 
60.5 degrees below zero. When it gets 
wery cold the air is fine and bracing and 
everything is still as death. 

“We were not up there very long until 


we, were. used: to the cold, and 
after, awhile’ we did not mind) it 
at all. The vegetation is rough 


| where we were, but Jack MeQuestion, 


| which yielded $236, 


who has now the Mitchell Postofiice on || 
Worty Mile ereek, succeeded in raising 
quite a crop of vegetables last year. Po- 
tatoes, turnips and beets grow well.’’ 

There are about 120 miners on the Yu- 
kon, mosi of which seem to be Canadians, 
As far as the mining is concerned, I do 
not think itis the place to go to makea 
fortune, Shortly before we left there was 
a nugget taken out of Franklin gulch 
Mr. McGrath will re- 
main here for three or four weeks, when 
he will go to Washington. 


PWleranitn - (9 FI, 
VEGETABLE SILK FRoM 7ALASKA. 
— The latest addition to William 
Bendt’s collection of curios from the 
North is a buneh of fluffy little bolls 
that are deserving of more than the | 
casual inspection of the curious, for 
the reason that they may lead to a new 
industry of valuable proportions, Wild 
cotton, the sailors call them, but a' 
much moregppropriate name would be | 
vegetable sl _No material more re- | 
sembles the flosf that bursts out of the | 


= ow. i. 
ees 


ar ves Ae ee 


None. of us}? 


pod 


a half to two 
land the threads 
same length. 
of. threads in each boll and each 
hread is as fine as the finest thread 
f the silk worm. They possess a 
great deal more luster than silk and 
ithe threads have just.as much tensile 
strength. The coloring is as rich as 
‘that of a South sea sunset. A breath 
Pparts the boll to the-very heart just as 
ithe fur of a sealskin separates under 
the same influence, and the roots of 
Hthreads are disclosed to be of a light} 
orange, which shades through a rich 
Htea rose color to silver gray at the tips. 
[The support of the bolls is a single | 
Fslender stem, hollow and leafless and 
fof a pale green color. A tiny pod, 
iscarcely a quarter of an inch thick by 
da half long, encloses the floss until it 
bursts under the influence of the sun. 
WThe plant was discovered by a party 
Hof deer-hunters from the sealing 
Sschooner C. H. White, while visiting 
Uthe interior in quest of fresh meat. 
They plucked’a few specimens, and 
report that it grows so thickly that pe- 
{destrians cannot help treading it under 
b foot, and that beds of it cover countless 
} miles of Alaskasoil. Thespecimens now 
here are to be put into the hands of ex- 
perts in order to ascertain if the bolls 
are susceptible of being worked up into 
anything of commercial value.—San 


Francisco Examiner. 
| 
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Entered at the Postofiice at San Francisco as Second- 


eis PL ck sain sna 
THE BOUNDARY SURVEY. 
MOelrtyn— oo. /F7[- 
Arrival of the McGrath Party on the 
Steamer Bear, 


THRILLING ALASKAN EXPERIENCES. 


‘Hard Winters and Short Provisions—Mc- 
' Larty and French’s Heroic Trip— 


t 
_ Starving Kings Island Indians. 


gi J. E. McGrath, Assistant Chief of the 
‘United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 
“who has been for more than two years 
‘within the Arctic circle in Alaska survey- 
ing the international boundary line and 
| taking observations, arrived here on the | 
| United States steamer Bear yesterday. He 
was accompanied by Assistant Chief of | 
ony W. W. Davis and six others of 
| the original ten men of his party. 

| Mr. McGrath was deeply bronzed by 

_northernwinds. He has had some very in- 
"teresting experiences. The McGrath bound- | 
“ary survey party left her June 13, 1881, in | 
‘the steamer Bertha. The Turner party, | 
bound for the Porcupine river, and com- } 
“posed of the same number of men, were | 
“Blong. They reached Unalaska June 29th, | 
/and on July 2d leftin the steamer St. Paul | 
“for St. Michaels, where they arrived July 
6th. 

On July 14th they sailed in the steamer 
‘Yukon to Fort Yukon, 1,000 miles from 
the month of the Youkon. Then. they 
waited nine days while the steamer was 
taking the Turner party to Porcupine river. | 
On its return they proceeded to their desti- | 
‘nation, a point on the great river thirty-five 

miles below the mouth of Forty-Mile creek 


There are thousands} . 


| for joking. 


' started for 700 miles below our camp, and 


b for m 
nants. Tapers coun 

A MILE INSIDE THH ARCTIC CIRCLE. 
“The season proved very unfavorable,” 
said Mr, McGrath, ‘‘ for astronomical work. | 
We did not secure enough observations to 
properly determine the position of the 
boundary line. We determiazcd, therefore, 
to stay another season. A topographical | 
survey was made of the Yukon in the | 
vicinity of the boundary, and before the ice i 
broke up we determined, by the means of a 
measured traverse line, the position of the | 
boundary line on the Yukon with that of } 
Forty-mile creek. 

‘“ The second season was far more favora- }} 
ble in every way, and as soon as the con- 
dition of the river permitted it we broke 
camp and started on our return in open 
boats to St. Michaels, This was on June | 
eed last. The distance was about 1,400 | 
miles. While coming down we carried on a | 
running survey, which was checked every } 
250 miles, our men stopping for that pur- | 
pose. We used oars and sails and depended 
on currents as far as the Catholic Mission | 
at Kosereffsky. We had made magnetic) 
observations at Unalaska and Fort Yukon 
during brief delays while going up, and had 
found that Fort Yukon was about a mile 
inside the Arctic circle. 

“The two winters were momentous ones 
tous. The first winter we were forced to 
goon an allowance from October till May, | 
for we did not know that we would geta 
new supply. The story as to kow we be- 
came short of provisions has been told, at 
least. partially. The steamer Yukon on 
going up could not carry Turner’s provis- 
ions and mine and the usuar amount for the 
miners of Forty-Mile creek. The new river | 
boat which started afterward with addi- 
tional supplies was wrecked and most of 
the goods lost, and then it was too late to 
get another up. f 

MOOSE MEAT AND TURNIPS. 


“Mr. Newman, the agent at St. Michaels, | 
did all in his power to aid us. He had }, 
loaded another steamer after the wreck and 
started her up, and also sent up notices all | 
along the river that she was coming. We 
kept waiting, and the outlook was very bad 
indeed. When no steamer came in Octo- 
ber of that long first winter, word was sent 
to the Forty-Mile miners that any who did 
not have provisions enough to last them 
must go out on the 10th. Four-fifths of 
them left. ; 

“T thought we could stand it. I let two 
of my men go, and the rest of us concluded 
to weather it out. Our provisions were 
weighed, and every man was put on an 
allowance. Every day he got so much, and 
if he chose to eat it all atonce it had to do 
him for that day. Some days we had ‘little 
but bread, and we were glad to get that. 
However, things turned out fortunately. 

““Tt was the first year that Mr. McQues- 
tion went into the farming business. He 
raised a lot of turnips, and.with this and 
moose neat we managed to get through. 
We often thought of and talked about the 
big San Francisco beefsteaks and longed 
for them. Sometimes we joked about them, 
and again the situation looked too serious 


‘‘And-here I wish you would state if you | 
will the particulars of a heroic trip made 
by James McLarty and James A. French to 
get provisions through. In February they 


before they got back had virtually traveled 
over this ground three times. One hada. 
sled which he pulled all the way up the | 
frozen river by hand, and the other had 
dogs which pulled his sled. It was! 
Mcharty who pulled the sled through. | 
Recollect there was not a village 6n all that 
stretch of the river, not a house where) 
they could stop. 
SOUP MADE OF BOOT LEGS, 


“The thermometer was often 40 degrees - 
below zero, and they had nothing besides 
their drilling tent. They were out seventy 
days and arrived May 2d, and the next day 
the river broke. Had they not got'through 
when they did they would not have reached 
us at all. Both Frenchand McLarty looked | 
bad. They had had an awfully hard and long 
trip. It was all they could do to keep the 
dogs from starving. Once they got down 
so low that all they could give them wasa) 
little fiour. i 

“The men cutoff the tops of their boots | 
and made boot soup for the dogs, and by ex. | 
ercising the utmost care got through, | 

“Alaska is a wonderful country, however, 
for long-distance traveling. They often go 
150 to 200 miles on a social call there. 


They sleep out oftentimes, as we did, on 
spruce boughs, laid on the snow, with only 
two blankets, During our second winter, | 
while w: hing down on the ice on 


Owest temperature | 


‘yom four to six weeks in the Arctic | 


‘been known where in two weeks, at the | 


ing leftour s 

made our way down 
working all the time, and 
olic Mission station jus 


steamer for St. Michael N ing out. 
You may be sure we fired guns and halloed, 
and were glad to see the steamer turn 


about for us. At St. Michaels, where we 
arrived July 27th, we had to possess our 
souls in patience till September 1st, when } 
Captain Healy arrived in the Bear, which } 
carried us away on September 3d. | 
STARVING INDIANS. : 
‘““We proceeded to King’s island, a lonely, 
barren rock, 200 miles distant in Bering 
sea. The Indians there were starving. | 
They had a little village on the side of the 
rock and depended on seal and walrus. As | 
soon as the ice begins to form they catch 
the seal and walrus and store them In a re- | 
maerkable cave, a natural refrigerator, | 
where the meat keeps for months, and pos- 
sibly years. , i 
“Unfortunately, last winter they caught 


| but one walrus, and when we reached there’ 
, the Indians were living on kelp.. Captain 
Healy raised a subscription of $105 and se- 
cured some hard bread and flour for them. 
Several years ago the natives of St. | 
| Lawrence were in the same position and! 
| starved.” 
| Mr. McGrath and party went to Siberia! 
| with Captain Healy and Dr. Jackson, where | 
they took aboard the reindeers. .They put i 
| back to Unalaska September .17th and! 
left for this port September 22d. | 
Mr. McGrath says he does not apprehend 
that there will be difficulty in settling the | 
boundary question between the United | 
States and Canada. Besides Mr. McGrath ! 
! 


; and Mr. Davis there were Dr. W. V. Kings- 

‘bury, William Diercks, C. H. Haglund, T. : 
H. Bammont, Robert Carson, James Me- j 
Larty, James A. French and John Luis of, 
the surveying party who arrived. j 


FROM THE FAR NORTH. 


It appears from the report brought down | 
by the revenue cutter Rush that as late as. 
August no yessels had been able to reach 
Point Barrow, on account of theice. The 
Bear, which was to land provisions in that” 
vicinity, could not get through the ice. All | 
the steam whalers were several hundred 
miles below. It is not an unusual circum. | 
stance that the ice opens late in the season 
in the vicinity of Point Barrow. The 
whalers expect to make their greatest 
catch in the Arctic beyond that point. 


are by far the most important pars } 
of the whaling season, Instances haye | 


yery close of the season, whalers haye filled } 
up and come outwith a fall fare. The re-. 
port of hexvy ice withont an opening near. 
Point Barrow, in. August, is not an extra- 
ordinary circumstance. The next report 
may show that the steam whalers are far 
into the Arctic and are having lively times, 
_ It will be noted that. the. intelligence 
brought by the Rush does not include a 
word about: the reported massacre of the 
crews of the Hume and Grampus, two 
steamers that went into winter quarters last 
autunin in a small bay at’ Herald Island, 
near the mouth of Mackenzie river. The’ 
reports that were put in circulation came 
from points many hundred miles south of 
Point Barrow, points which have since been 
reached by the Bear. These reports were | 
sent to Washington and were sent back as 
news, which created more anxiety because | 
they had gone through a Government de- | 
partment, If the ice should not open be- | 
yond: Point Barrow, no authentic tidings 
will probably be heard this year from these 
two whalers. But they were provisioned 
for three years, They were also supplied 
with guns and ammunition. The abun- 
dance of game on the mainland would be a 
pretty good insur inst famine. 

It is known also @ iS open water | 
near the mouth 


any weeks befo 
cinity of Poi S$ soon as the 
hets come d river in the. 


to reach | 


— > — 


ise and Are Very 
rely Punished. | 
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a eae tai ; vende || RETURN OF THE EDWARD E, WEBSTER 

; . There are, Yi 

at the station and no prisoners are / ; 
i, and it is not believed that there | 

en during the remainder of the sea- 

) ather is reported stormy and very 

heavy winds.  ~ brat. | 

It was learned from other sources to-day that a 

} report has been circulated in Ounalaska to the 

effect that a number of the sealing schoonerr are in 

hiding in the numerous coves, waiting for the de- 

parture of all the war vessels from Behring Sea ‘so 

us they will have-w-clear fiel dtowork in. 


—s«s Dhe Standard. 


OGDEN, UTAH. 


After an Eventfal Voyage in Bering 
Sea—The Men Tell the Story ef Their 
Trip and of Their Suferings. 


-suddent : roveden/)' 


ee 

THE RUSSIAN WAY. 

How the Muscovites Protect Seals 
Against Poachers, 


The American sealing schooner Hdward Ri 


sea with eight of her crew on a bread-and- 
water diet, Onithe voyage down Captain 


Francisco was reached the men would he 


They Greet Marauders with Rifle Volleys— SATURDAY, - -------- OT. 3. h Ne Over aa° the police, He changed 
ais ; ” his mind, -however, when the schooner 
den Maite ane dee Indis- | FRANK J. CANNON, MANAGER. came to an anchor and allowed the men 

> —— >? 4 < % i 9 

ln RT Exciting Story from the Arctic. ae pees Oe 

‘The sealing schooner Edward KE, Webster, Cap- | San Francisco, Oct. 2—The rev- Captain me ina tcathe wan Cantal 


| tain McLean, arrived in port this morning from 
the north, after an absence of seven months. 
According to the stories told on board the vessel 


| enue cutter Rush arrived from Behring 


sea to-day, bringing special agent “Alec”? McLean of the schooner J, Hamile 


| and by. members. of the crew, there haye been | Brown from the seal islands, Dr. Jack- ton Lewis, which was seized by the Rus 
lively times for all hands. A ‘mytiny occurred son, Government educational ¢ gent, sians, In a raid on Copper island Captain 
on board the schooner when she was in the and the McGrath party, which has “Dan’t was reported to t b 
yicinity of Copper Island. Eight of the crew || been two years in Upper Alaska, sur- 4 at 0 Have Been aaene 
Gabnsed : ia f° ith MERA Wontac these | veying the United States boundary the leg, while: one of the crew was sup- 
en hi fateeees Pena hase re line. Dr. Jackson reports that the posed to have been killed, Mclean was 
to eat for a number of hours or until they would Government schools had a prosper- not shot in the leg, but the crewis one 
Mee ah go in the boats and kill seals on Cop- | ous year. The introduction of Siberi- man short and no one seems to know what 
id Captain McLean of the Webster is a brother to anreindeer into Alaska promises. to became of him. The Webster comes back 
Captain McLean of the Hamilton Lewis, which | | be successful. All the British war with 1330 skins, which is a splendid cateh 


“We never were warned not to go into 
Bering sea,” said the tirst mate of the 
schooner this morning toa D. R. reporter, 
“I do not know whether we were at Copper 
island or not. On September 11th’ last 
eight of the foremast hands refused to go 
outin the boats. Two of them were put 
in irons and the others. were locked up 
below, The men were mutinous and the 
captain had to make an example of them. 
I don’t know where the seals were caught, 
so I do not know whether any poaching 
was done or not. I didn’t know whether 
we were in the Bering sea or not,” 

At this point the following, signed by 
James Golighily, E tward Henry, Stewart 
Nore, Jack Pickering, Jacob Warner, 
William A. Herbert and B. D, Symons of 
the sealing Schooner Edward BE. Webster, 
was placed in the reporter’s hand: 

“Left Sand Point on June 28th and two 
days later spoke schooner Lily 1, The 
latter had .been ordered out of the sea by 
the revenue cutter and told ws so; Oap 
Guptain said: Lo hell with them! I wilj 
gQ..in' in) spite of them.’ We 
vot into Bering sea in a gale and 
steered ° for. Copper” island.” The Ji 


island, both the schooners joined forces . 5 A 5 
and twelve boats were sent ashore tocatch as Thetis will leave in a short time. The 
es te em) | tee rel telmain tnt Doosmber. 
could, and the seals were slaughtered in large number of sealing vessels were 
a fashion that was highly remunerative to the warned”’ during the season. Mr. 
oe tains of the teas eo ae es After McGrath of the boundary commission, 
<illing a large number of seals, the Russian ee 
authorities took a hand in the matter, reports that all was accomplished that 
and, without any warning whatever, fired volley was expected. The camp of the Mc- 
Genco to loomdecideliy bad for the aera eee Vc rae ceuablished 
they made all speed ossible in their boats for Aug. 19, 1889, was named Camp David- 
their respective vessels, and reached them after son. It was onthe Yukon river, about 
} 1,200 miles from its mouth, and ex- 
actly onthe Alaskan boundary. There 
|| the exploring scientists made their 
|| headquarters until June 22d, last. 


ahard pull, Notwithstanding this fact, Captain, 
Webster again ordered the crew off on the day 

McGrath says the territory north of 
| there is an absolute impenetrable 


following the trouble, and they refused to go. 
|| wilderness. During the winter of 


Two of the crew, James Golightly and William 
A. Hubbard, were placed in irons and fed on 
bread and water for a nuniber of days. 

1890 provisions ran very low at camp, 
the supply steamer having been | 
wrecked. McGrath pays a high 


The crew state that Captain McLean has acted 
in a erucl manner toward them eversince the first 
boat was lowered until the revolt occurred, and 

he showed them but little mercy. 

As goon as the Webster came to anchor she was 

tribute to McCarty and French, two 

of his men who went that winter six 

hundred miles down the Yukon to 

\| the Stevens place and in February 

started to return. The cold was in- 


boarded by a Bulletin reporter, but-in the ab- 
sence of the Captain the first mate refused to dis- 
close the facts relating to the trouble) 
and denied that the schooner had been in 
the vicinity of Copper Island. When 
asked how many skins the vessel had secured, 
the. number was given at 1,300, but 
4} tense. They forced their way along 
on the frozen river, the journey tak- 
ing seventy days and finally reached | prada Tame oe 
| camp with provisions... They had to : lio cada « Ming? us July 4th, and 
cut off their boot legs to feed the dogs au the ronkerieel Do the chen ee 
| drawing the sledges, and had suffered pe SPR arena, Ww 2 ERE eer ante ee 
ae gs : L7ta of July yweive boats started for the 
great privation. island, When we had been some t me on 


from other sources it. was learned that 
——+e-—___ | (he island the natives saw us and began to 


the crew succeeded in securing many 

more. All efforts to get the first mate 
fireonus. Luckily the fog came up, and, 
while the bullets whistled around 3, 


to tell the story of the mutiny proved futile, and 
nobody was hit. Had it nop been for the 


| it was not until the crew was found at a sailor 
3? wy y 
wa an “gl “ 
nily avonnrt fog, we would all have been killed. + 
fi Got lash Q “After that experience Captain MeLean 


| 
} 
: 
| 


aw 


was made known that the Webster had: been 
, hunting for seals in the yicinity of Copper Isl- 

and, : 
| Hubbard, one of the men in irons, states that 
the crew of the Webster would have taken their 

lives in their hands had they mace a second at- 
‘tempt to reach Copper Island, as the Russian 
| soldiers were waiting for their appearance. As | 
it was, he says the bullets played a tune abont 
the heads of the persons in the boats when they 


| re leaving. ‘ § 
| Lined effort was eae 4 Be Captain McLean, 
ut he could not be located. } 
R The Webster left hereon the 11th of last Feb: 
ruary and carried a crew of twelve persons, all of 
whom returned except one. The shooting on 
Copper Island occurred on the 17th of July. j 
At Squaw Harbor in Alaska tho crew re ort 
that they were refused liberty by Captain Mc- 
Lean. 
The V 


boarding-house on Kearny street that the fact 


ae 


stecred for the Pribyloff islands. On Au- 
gust 238th we were off the isiand of Bt. 
Paul. On September 8:h, 9th and 10th we 
were out hunting, aud the hanters tuld us | 
thaton the folowing day we wouid raid | 
the island, On Sepiemober 11th the Cap= | 
tain ordered us to lower the boats and we 
cee} vetused. We were then locked up, and 
me) have been fed on bread and water ever 
4 Since, Our reasons for refusing to lower 


| “CIRCULATES 
A Million a Montn. 


288 MONTGOMERY STREET, | 


vessel was seized in Behring Sea by the vessels have leff Behring sea and the 
steamer Alurt. On arriving at Copper} | United States steamers Mohican and 


wa Site phe boats stad ee tea was blowing a 
a ies Ly at ak ae gale. Second--We thought ‘the Quptain 
| The Schooner Nicolini Soe in Nh ai hh | was going to raid the rookery, and we did 
}. ing Her Way Down to Port Fran . j hot want to expose ourseives to another 
Pe ecemation has been @ received in this city by ee : as sf CORPRP IR Ce. SASN eC N 

a private letter fromone of the mentennnts na | | | pelled to goin them, ior the hunters are { 

| Hoard the steamer Bear, now at Oonealaska, to_ : : te j very ready at covering a fellow with a gun. | 


a efiect that the whaling vessels Grampus and 


ary p. Hume are 


} «We retired to the forecastie, and then | 
the Captsin canie down and tried to force © 

1 us into the boats, We still refused to go, 
and then Captain McLean said, ‘There is 
& box of biscuit d a breaker of water in 
i each boat and, —=- your eyes, not one of 
ou shall eat until you eat in those boats.’ 
5 Piilth to September 13th 
eat. On the 13th Go- 
ft es ‘ked 


LA Mutiny 0 Board a Sealing 


ni will soon. 
> letter did : 


Webster arrived this morning from Bering ’ 


| “Dan”? McLean yowed that as soon as San~ 


Pan) 
noWts “and then 
save been fed on brea 
“The men present a sorry spectacle, Not | 
of them bas a cent, and their c:othing 

nsists of a pairof dungarege trousers, a: 
hed shirt and a coat. Frank Mitchell, one } 
Pthe men, said: “have been toses many | 
mes, but this is the worst ortise Lever | 
ade. Here L have’ beeh away ‘seven | 
months aud am worse off nowthan when I 
starved. McLean kept me without food for 
e days, and f could hardly walk IT was 
© weak. J crawled to the captain, and,on 
jands and knees begged for something 
t, bub his answer was ‘You'd get itin 
Heat’ Shortly aiter, that he. relented 
G@ put us on a bread-and-water diet. We 
daterriole time at Copper island. The 
leis whistled dround our heads, and | 
you the sound was © anything | 
pleasant, There were  twolve 
g out, and they, secured about 
eiiy skins each,- That, however, dtd 
at represent half the seals that were shot, 
Paliy 500 were killed, ‘and ‘as: all the 
smales were with young they sank before 
sould. get them. ‘1b was bad enough 
Ging the Russian rookeries, bis when 
Me, to poaching on United ‘States | 
perty the tn refused.” 
A Bdward Henry and Jack Cleveland went } 
shore at Unga and saw in Lvday & 
agh’s étore tne notice commandin 


a 


if ¢g the 
ors not to enter) Bering sea. They 
ew that the Webster's, destination was 
nor island and the Pribyloi group, so 
ey tried to deyert. Captain McLean 
ina a couple of the hunters chased 
with a shotgun and ailes. 
‘two sailors were shot at repeatedly 
d Gleyeland was slightly wounded in 
oe At this the anen gave up, and 
ack tothe schoouer. As they 
re d to man the bozts MeLean 
aid not punish them. C, Webster 
d at Sand. Point and joined the 
pner Kate and Annie. Altogether 
: the: Webster has bad a ‘more 
e than, the men of any of the 
ye returned. to port go far. 


e jeg. Al 
re taken 
re require 
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crG, October 3.—The Holy: 
appointed Archimandrite 
Bishop of the 

Church at. San Francisco, Cal., in 
ce of Bi-hop Vladimir, who is trans* 
red to the Bishopric in Russia. 


moh 
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ican seized hér on 
her papers. The | 
October 4. This th se 
this season. © Grp 
The Corwin. seiz Y 
Rush and Mohican each, 0 
vessels of the sealing fleet have been voarded 
by the government ships, but about a dozen 
schooners have been able to evade them. 
The Rush nas been cruising actively and has 
boarded twenty vessels. The Corwin left 
this morning for Sitka, where her officers 
have been subpoenaed as witnesses in the 
case of seizures made by them. The court 
convenes October 1. The Bear has not 
arrived from the north, but may be expected 
at any time, ‘ 
The Rush and the Bear will rémain im 


n 


these waters until December 1. The 
season has been exceptionally fine so 
far, but it is now time for 


the boisterous weather to set in, and we will 
probably catch our share o7 it. The naval 
vessels remain in the sea, with the exception 
of the Porpoise, which has returned to China. 
The Alert and the Thetis are running short 
of provisions, and one of them may have to 
go south for supplies. Tne Marion is here 
awaiting the arrival of the coal ship from 
Department Bay, P. C., before procseding to 


Yokohama. Some of the sealing schooners 
have done very well this season. 
One vessel has a total catch of 


4,300 skins for the spring and summer 
work. Others have catches nearly as large. 
The Bering sea vessels have catches ranging 
from a few hundred to 2,500 skins. The gov- 
ernment vessels have kept a close watch 
upon the sealers and their movements, and 
have secured valuable information as to the 
season’s catch. Each vessel has also kept a 
record of the number of seals geen in the sea 
ata distance from the islands of St. Paul 
and St, George. The schooner Sitka has 
brought word from Yakulat that the vodies of 
the four men lost in Icy Bay last June by the 
swamping of a boat from the Bear were re- 
covered by the natives a week later and 
buried in the sand, 
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ALASKA AND ITS PRODUGTS 
nr. operdtd HeraLad_ 


Governor Clapp Makes His Ane 
nual Report of the Condi- 
tion of Affairs. 


Its Needs as Government and in Edue 


THE DAILY BEE. 
Se ; 
E, ROSEWATER, Editor. 


| POACHERS MUST SUFFER. {57 1 


sion of the Russian Seal Rook- 
eries a Serious Thing. 

SHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 4.—No official in-| 

tion has been received here regarding 

yure of the Captain McLean and his 


he se 
or seal poaching in Russian waters. 


ow 


es EE EL 


ment whatever steps are necessary will 

é taken to see that their rights as American 
ens are recognized, but the reports inul- 
that there is not much which can be 
eforthem, The United States is pretty 

svere on poachers in its waters and it rec- 
izes fuily the pant of the Russians to 

otect their rookeries. 

A telegram was received at the ‘Treasury 
artment today from Captain Hooper, com- 
ding the revhnue steamer Corwin, an- 
meing the arrival of the vessel at Sitka 

sptermber 15, and that she would sail for 

Francisco by inland route via Seattle 
hout the 4th of October. He reported the 
mure of the steamer Hattie Gage at San 

Point September 10, and that he had ordered 

her to Sitka, where she is now due. He said 
that the two seizures previously made 

y the Corwin were set for trial at Juneau 

Jotober 1. An account of the cruise of the 

Jorwin has. been forwarded by mail. 

Captain Shepard, chief of the revenue 
rine division, Treasury department, has 
eived a letter from an officer of the reve- 


“The Bebring sea 
Few sealing 
being 


eplember 5, saying: 
son is drawing to a close. 


to enter Bebri 


rig 


Vhen the facts are laid before the state de- | 


ue steamer Rush, dated Unalaska, Alaska,» 


er corre spondents — 


cational Facilities—Its Product 
and Capabilities to Develop- 


The Seal Fisheries From His Standpoint and 
What the English Commissioners 
Think of Them. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Oct. 5.—[Special.] | 


—In his report to Secretary Noble, Gov- 
ernor Clapp of Alaska says that during the 
fiscal year acorns of paid {ndian police, 
consisting of one native officer and fours 
teen privates, has been organized. Thirs 
teen government day schools have been in 
operation during the year, ten of them.be- 
ing within the section known as South- 
eastern Alaska. No experiments have been 
tried in the cultivation of the soil of 
Alaska during the last year, except in the 
most limited form of vegetable, gardening. 
Fine gardens were reported in the vicinity 
of Juneau. Salmon fishing is by far the 
largest and most important industry. 
| Thirty-seven canneries and seven or more 
salting establishinents were reported in op- 
eration during the year. 
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corporation of municipalities, providing for 
the holding of elections, defining quaiifica- 
| tions for voting afid giving Such powers as | 
are usually exercised by such municipali- 
|| ties elsewhere. 

Attention should be given to the repair 
of publie buildings without delay. Coast 
survey stations ought to be hastened and 
agricultural stations established and the 
legal and political status of the 
native population defined by legislative 
enactment. More commissioners and 
deputy marshals are yery much needed 
and justices of the peace should be author- 
ized and provish 
sation. 

‘The govel 
seal indus 
thic walnalsl 


i: 


bin danger. M- 


The report says | 
that provision ought to be mace for the in- | 


nade for their compen 


otes much space to the} 
there is no doub’ 


The steamer Da 

\ & the Phe ip ees 
ictoria July 6, havin ; “nearly 

18,000 skins received 1 about ci ere 

different vessels, all B , which it met 

by appointment. The governor estimates 

the number of seals illes 


sitimately taken 
last season at from 50,000 £60,000. y 


The products of Alaska exported during 
the year and their value are stated to be: | 
Salmon, $2,753,328; ivory, $9,507; whale- 
bone, $1,503,335; whale oil, $4,467; codfish, 
$569,000 ;\salted salmon, $73,000; gold and sil- | 
)| ver bullion, $1,000,000; fur seals,taken under | 
orders, $647,880; taken by poachers, $1,800,<| 
; 000; other furs, $450,000; curios, $25,000;, 
other products, $106,000. Total, $8,941,515, 


| boe 
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THE ENGLISH OF IT, | 
What the British Commissioners Say) 


of the Seal Fisheries, 


OTTAWA, Ont., Oct, 5.—Word has’ been 
received here by the department of marine 
and fisheries from Victoria, B. C., that her } 
majesty’s ship Pheasant had brought news _ 
from Behring sea of the moyements of Sir 
| George Baden Powell and Dr. Daws 
| son, | British commissioners who 
| mre investigating the seal fisheries, 
question, They are at present 
/ on board of the steamer Danube and have 
been visiting the Commander — islands, 
/ which are in Russian waters, to the west 

of Behring sea, to ascertain the movements |- 
| of the seals and to discover what truth 

there is in the theory that in seasons when 
the seals are plentiful on St. George’s, St. 
Paul’s and other islands on t:e eas‘ern 
side of Behring sea they are scarce on thé | 
Commander islands and vice yersa. This 
_ season seals are plentitul. At the Breed- 
‘ing islands there are millions of them. At 
St. Paul’s isiand fully 500,000 seals were in 
sight. At St. George’s island, however, | 
the number was not so great. It bas been | 
found by fastening tin clips to the tails of | 
young seals that they do not remain in the 
vicinity of their native place, but ecrosg | 
from side to side of Kehring sea. lO, 
The Pheasant brings a report that several | 
female seals were killed during the sucks | 
ling season by the commissioners and their | 

| stumacls were found to contain nothing 
but a little seaweed and some pebbles, | 

| ‘This is an important point, and one on 
which the commissioners have received — 
special instructions. a 

During the last conference dt Washing-- 
ton Secretary Blaine hetd that the most. 
serious reason for stringent restrictions on” 
the taking of seals in Behring sea was that _ 
the mother seals which during the suckling | 
season swam fifty miles every day.to the | 
feeding grounds, would be taken in great | 
numbers, and the young seals which they. 
left on the shores of the island would | 
, perish unless the mother seals were pro- | 
; tected. 

Sir Charles Tupp®r argued against ‘this 
that, as a matter of fact, the mother sealg 
never left their young in the suckling sea- 
son, which only lasted twelve days, during - 
which time the mothers tools no food at all. 

i He pointed out that the seal had a store of | 
|, fat on which it could wellsubsist fora long | 

vime. ‘The report that the stomachs of the 
/ mother seals were found empty bears out | 
| Sir Charles Tupper’s statement, 


i 
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THE SEASON. 


The first of the Presbyterian Social union 
banquets for this winter took place at the 
Palmer last evening, nearly 400 attending. 
The annual election of officers resulted as— 
follows: President, Thomas Kane; viee- 
president, the Rey. T. D. Wallace, D. pe 
secretary, Seymour Walton; treastirer, V : 
A. Olmsted; executive committee, Alexan- 
der Forbes, the Rev. N. D. Hillis, James 
Wood, Edward M. Teall, andjH..S. Penfield. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing the / 
regrets of the union at: the departure from 
Chieago of the Rev. J; H. Worcester. 


; Dr. Worcester 
in seeronaiag ‘g which he feared 


yf Chicago during | © 


x 


fithrow «(clivéred “an _ad- 
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eries. 

When the Lewis sighted the Aleut and 
tried to »scape the Russian fired two shots, 
the secoid crashing through the Lewis’ bul- 
warks. This brought the schooner to, and 
a boat’s crew from the cruiser was sent to 


ent visit to Alaska, where, | * 
» than any place he hadeyver | 

f XO ry prospect pleases and , 

}} Man is vile.’” Rigsia Baa been hore AL Hy poring 86a, none 

f ts religion for acentury, yet the Indans ereithene nAving seen & sealer 

| Were still as degraded as it. was possible to |for over si : weeks. The Bear will remain 

} imagine they ever could have been. in Bering sea for two months longer, and the 

A. witty farewell address was delivered by | Thetis, Al-kiand Mohican will leave for San 
the retiring president, the Rey. M. W.. Franciseo in the near future. 

i Stryker. The after-dinner program was Since the Rush left here on May 27th she 
varied by the musie of Mme. Chatterton, the | has had neither casualty nor accident to re- 
harpist, who, by request, rendered several | port. She transferred four of her men to 
lrish airs in honor of the Rev. Dr. Hall, who | the cutter Bear, the latter being short- 
Sat at the table of honor. handed, and she tried the virtue of irons for 

=— subduing the obdurate spirit of Fireman 

1, . | Charles Sieves, who went ashore without 
tre Buter Ocean. . \leave at Unalaska, and, according to the 

, | | officers of the Rush, refused to work on his 

: : . return on board. 
Sioves was inirons when the Rush came 
jinto port this morning, and strict orders 
| | were given that no reporters were to be al- 
' | lowed total with him. He says that after 
ea being pit in irons at Unalaska he was 
ERIAN UNION. 3 ¢ : 
The hive ae Be ne Noe Social Union Pe ile ee eal Men eis, Spans any. 
eps aie iG igo 5 ae ay | gerous man if not subdued by harsh means. 
almer House last eve , nearly = Hien hen 

tending. The annual election of officers re- | Brom | ies ane er ei aGGOtETE 

sultel as follows: President, Thomas Kane; | of the ssizure of the schooner James Ham- 

Vice Presidont, the Rov. T. D.Waliace. D. D.; || ilton Lawis, rather different from the sto- 

Secretary, Seymour Wal:ou; Treasurer, W. | | ries already to hand, was received. The in- 

| A. Olmsted; Executive Committee, Aloxander formation was obtained from the British 
| Forbes, the Rey. N. D. Hillis, James Wood, | | steamer) Danube, chartered by the English 

Edward M. Teall, and H. S. Penfield. Poor gee Cort yaee Period Sig. Com 
Resolutions were adopted expressing the | | a otoibe is piensa pee a Copper 

regret of the union at the depariure from island at the time of the seizure of the | 

Chicago of the Rey. J. H. Worcester. Lewis by the Russian cruiser Aleut, and 
In responding to these Dr. Worcester briefly | | its storyof the capture is to the effect that 

dwelt upon the crisis which he feared would | | the Levis and two other schooners were 

face the churches of Chicago during -the | ce fo Gopper ripeant ara fee Ovek eon 

Columbian Exposition. Even under the best | oats’ crews ashore raiding the seal rook- 

of circumstances he feared that chureh work 

would languish, but this would be all the 

greater if they did not at once take some ac- 


tion to make their influence felt as against 
that of those who demanded that the 


fit Vair be her to wirn those on board to get ready to | 
gates of es oe ania har Pres. || be takenon board the Aleut as prisoners. 
opened on Sunday. * When the boat from tho cutter left the 


‘bvterian League, standing for aggressive 
Christianity, could do much. If the people 
would see thut the recent gift of $50,000 to the 
lea.ue were doubled, it would soon split the 

| heathenism of Chicago into fragments. The 
speaker urged that the time before the com- 
mencement of the exposition was a grand 
| opportunity to hold up Christ before the 
| world as the leader of nations and the prince 
| of the kings of the earth. 

The Rey. Dr. Witherow delivered an ad- 
dress upon his recent visit to Alaska 
| where, he said, more than any 
| place ho had ever known, “every prospect 
pleases, and only man 1s vile.” Russia had 
been there with its religion for a ceutury, yet 
the Indians were still as degraded as it was 


pee to aes a Abe nah || action and awaited the coming of the Lewis’ 
been. They tortured w : 


2 warricrs. The latter, as they neared the 
death and Gaia Dele 8) va The|| Aieut,discovered that instead of an old, 
ge se igen ae hieee disenstt pare ous Sinapah Lh ana safe ane 
Oe than the white traders and trap- eae raleeainied Santoat oles i 
pors at Juneau, Among these people Presby- | ¢4)) gonplement of vigorous young men of 
terian missionaries were toiling earnestly and} 1.” tat settled it, and the Aleut assimi- 
with good resulis. Dr. Withrow took occasion |} 144 tne crew of the Lewis and took the 
tosay that he bad gone there prejudiced) oo oon herself in tow without further 
against Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of whom ne bad Fore 
| hoard ali the h ee pg cc pasaiy What part of Russian territory the Lewis 
| i n had yer is 
ee cd. that en tie arnigay er} 21 Ber fen havo been takon to is purely 
Alaske came to be w ritten the eaidy eee DnithamRunh that they arena talron ta PRtToe 
and. honor would be aa Dr. Jackson for} |v nlovski and that they will not be very 
re eat Ee ee ae a ae dolivbandeny qomieatly dealt with by the Russian authori- 

\ witty farew | ties. : 
the re ining z tent ent ee mae se: a | Among the passengers on the Rush was 
; ‘er dinner progr DY! & + : Lat 
ae ine a atin: Chatterton, the harpist, pie Gaviy a ebtios x8 fie bial oil gee 
who, by request, rendered several Irish airs jo ya. yada ‘the cutter Bear fain 
mrkonor of the Rey. Dr. Hail, who sat at the/°°8, 28S prover Y : 
in honor o . > making her way north with supplies for 
table of honor, Point Hope and Point Barrow whaling sta- 
: | tions, This is rather a serious matter, as 
the Bear has .the winter supplies for both 


| BACK FROM BERING SEA, || the points named. It is stated that from 


Lewis tie latter crowded on all sail and 
made a 3econd attempt to escape, and an- 
other stot or two were fired across the 
schooner’s bow. 

The sthéoner’s crew all this time were 
under tke impression that they were deal- | 
ing with an antiquated Russian gunboat | 
named ihe Alexander, and they resolved to | 
reverse the order of things and capture the | 
gunbout. 

IRYING TO CAPTURU A TARTAR. 

With this object in view the schooner was 
brought up on the wind, and all on board | 
that could be spared crowded into the boats 
and made for the supposed Alexander. They 
were armed to the teeth with knives, pis- 
| tols, shotguns and rifles, and the Russians, 
scenting trouble, cleared their deck for 


—— 


Point Belcher to Point Barrow the ice was 
packed 140 miles out to sea and was grad- 
ually getting heavier. 


A TERRIBLE TYPHOON. 


The Revenue Cutter Rus | 
3 h Rep orts \| The bark Patagonia, Captain Hibbard, ar- 


j || rived from Kobe to-day after a passage of | 
All Quiet in the North. | forty days. She was at harborin the Jap- 


anese port named on August 16th, when the 
most terrible typhoon that has visited that 
coast for over twenty years was expo- 
rienced. || Leeann he 
There were a great number of ships at 
shor, and many of them were driven 


“A SCHOONER’S Bic 


MISTAKE. 


She Tries to Capture a Russian Gunboat 


{ and Is Made | Prisoner — The Bark ore. The Patago 
Patagonia - Out a Typhoon. ‘or chains paid ow 
ce ae ; as riding bi u 
‘by all n 


(when o 


i) thousands of feet. 


an Political Refugee Af 


northern Russia, where for three or four y 
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ee 


CLIMBING MOUNT ST. ELIAS, 


* in 


Alaskan Explorers. Hae 
STRAWBERRIES AND MOSQUITOES IN THE LAND OF | 
SNOWS AND GLACIERS—THEK DIFFICULTIES IN 
THE WAY/OF TRAVELING AND CLIMBING-—-HAIR- 
BREADTH ESCAPES—THE LOST GLACIAL RIVER, 


to be equally plentiful in the neighborhood 
of Mt. St. Elias, according to the stories re-. 
lated to a Srar reporter by Prof. Israel C. Rus- | 
sell, who has just returned to Washington from | 
that region of eternal ice and snow in Alaska, | 
where the highest peak in North America crises. 
to an altitude of 19,000 feet from the midst of a | 
glacier 1,000 square miles in area and as big : 
all those of the Alps put together, 
Along the edge of the glacier all the way 
from Icy bay to Yakutat bay there extends a 
strip of green coast, which is covered with lax- 
uriant vegetation. Strawberry vines cover the 
ground for miles, and the verdant fields are | 
reddened as far as the eyé can reach with lus-— 
cious fruit, which compares fayorably in point { 
of size and flavor with the finest grown in tem-— 
perate latitudes. There are huckleberries, too, 
and ‘‘salmon berries,” which are something 
between blackberries and raspberries. but of 
giant size, measuring nearly two inches in’ 
diameter. All the lowlands are carpeted with 
violets, buttercups, yellow monkey flowers and 
other wild blossoms. Here and there in the 
midst of the vast ice fields are the loveliest. 
gardens, watered by the melting snow. uh 
DIFFICULT CLIMBING. Cea 
There are plenty of grizzly bears in the 
vicinity of Mount St. Elias, but Prof. Russell 
did not find them very dangerous. He says 
that his encounters with them reminded him of 
killing pigs. Of brown and black bears he saw 
and shot a great many. The expedition met 
with enough perils, however, to satisfy the 
most adventurous geographical explorers. 
Nearly all of the climbing had to be done up 
steep walls of ice and snow by cutting steps. 
At almost any time a slip would haye precipi- 
tated the party down the frozen precipices 
On one occasion they were 
descending, when they found that an avalanche | 
had carried away the steps which they had 
made in going up. The impromptu staircase 


| was destroyed for 300 feet and they had to 


lower aman by arope to chop out another, 
there being ‘no other way of getting down. 
Such accidents as this were not uncommon. 
Avalanches were continually falling—rushing 
; the speed of railway 
ke thunder, that could 


7.—O. M. Flye of the 


Interesting Experiences of Prof. Russell's " 


splint: amd AND MOSQUITOES SEEM | 


‘hauled out’ with ropes. The next day, in the 
‘same neighborhood, Prof. Russell chanced to 
| look behind him and saw that the ice field over 

which he had just passed was gone, leaving an 
‘enormous hole of unknown depth. Another 
j time one of his mén tumbled into a crevasse 
‘and was only saved by the pack fastened to his 
shoulders, which interrupted his progress 


yawned for him. — 
ENORMOUS GLACIERS. 
The Agassiz glacier is one of four great gla- 
ers Which, together. with about a thousand 
small ones, flow out from the mvuuntains at the 
north to the mighty Malaspina glacier, pouring 
their streams of ice continually into this vast 
“Wirozen sea. This glacier of Malaspina—from) 
1,500 to 2,000 feet thick—is interesting not) 
| | Pmerely because of its enormous size, but also) 
; by reason of the fact that it is the only one 
| now in existence of the same type as the gla- 
Veier which formerly covered all of this conti-. 
Pnent as farsouth as Philadelphia and St. Louis, , 
eaving traces that are yisible to this day in| 
ratches on the rocks. . 
| PROF, RUSSELL’S BEAR STORY. 
Prof. Russell told a Sran reporter a re- 


& 


| 
yal tock as abrake I descended | 
iftly and lout difficulty for several hun- | 
ed feet, ay dogs bounding along beside mo. | 
ddenly, Rake looking up, I was startled to/ 
uge brown bears not more’ than 150’ 
id my slide been continued a | 
re I should haye been in ex-| 
leasant company. I was un-: 
ely unprepared for conflict, 
é most savage animals found | 
. They were not at all dis-) 
“presence, and in spite of my | 
I thought would make them | 
of them came leisurely toward | 
tides over the snow revealed a 
strength and — y commanding admiration 
lespite the decidedly uncomfortable feeling ; 
alken: ay his proximity and evident curi- 
the season I measured the j 
of an animal of the same species, 
yhile walking over a soft, level surface, 
und each impression to measure nine by 
fonr inches. 8 
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_ | por ¢ my danger, I continued my 
' || snows a different direction and with 
|| accelerated ed. The upper limit of the | 


| dense thicket clothing the slope of the moun- 
| tain was soon reached and my unwelcome com- 
panions were lost to sight.” 

| es -) LUXURIOUS VEGETATION. 

_ Where the land in that region is bare of ice | 
the vegetation attains an almost tropical luxu- | 
| riance and the arttic jungles are well-nigh im- 
| passable to the explorer. Oné of the chief ob- 

stacles encountered) in treading them is a 
plant known as the ‘‘deyil’s club,” which grows '| 
toa height of ten{or fifteen feet, its stems run- | 
(ning along the ground, for some distance and 


| face, even to the ribs of the leaves, is thickly | 
| bet with ee which inflict painful wounds 

and, breaking off in the flesh, cause festering | 
j Sores. : nein! 


ue 


; A GLACIAL RIVER. 

- Inthe Lucia glacier occurs a most interest- 
jing feature “in the shape of a glacial river, 
which comes out from a mountain through an 
archway of i¢e, flows fora mile and a half in 


jtunnel. Where the stream emerges finally is 
| unknown. » be has as yet been bold 
jenough to enter the tunnel and drift through | 
after the fashion of Allan Quatermain and 
| Umslopogaas. The greatest risk in such an 
undertaking would from falling blocks of 
jice. At the mouth of the tunnel there are 
always confused noises andrhythmic vibrations 
| to be heard from the dark recesses within. The 
air is filled with pulsations like deep organ 
| notes, and | quires but little imagination to 
e strange sounds into the voices 
the inhabitants of the rether 


) be supposed that Mount St. Elias | 

and sea captains sailing on the, 
lave nm beheid what they imagined 
esmoke issuing from its summit, but this 
take, and it is probable that the alleged | 


through a twist in the frozen tunnel that had 


| then turning u ward, Every part of its sur- | 


{plain view and then is lost to sight in another | 


was, cally eyelanche dust blown upward 


Ae ae. 42 hd Lt 4 


AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF ‘THEM WRITTEN BY 
MR. RUSSELL—NIGHT MAROHES OVER DAN-. 
GEROUS OREVASSES—THE GRANDEUR OF THE 
VIEW NEAR THE SUMMIT. 


Tsrael O. Russell, who was chief of the party | 


sent out by the National Geographic Society to 


ascend Mount St. Elias and explore the’ sur- | 


rounding region, has written for the Philadel- 
phia Press an interesting account of the ascent: 
of the giantanountain. i 


Party on Its | 


In it he says: Owing to the glare of the sun- 
light on the snow fields and the softness'of the 
snow at midday our marches were made princi- 


pally at night. Even at midnight it was still 


light enough to travel where the snow was not 
badly ereyassed, although the nights were 
considerably longer than when we began our 
journey in June. 


Although traveling at night was far more 
comfortable than by day it was more danger- 


made our first advance north of the Samovar 
Hills. We started as soon 4s the snow began 
to freeze after sunset and worked our way with 
\a loaded sled around the worst part of the ice 
fall at the west end of the Samovar Hills and 
through a maze of crevasses above the fall. 
The snow aheadlooked smooth and but slightly 
crevassed, and I turned back, haying work,to 


do at the Samovyar Hills, leaving the men to || 
advance without me, ‘They had scarcely pro- 


ceeded a hundred yards, however, when Stamy 
and White, who were in ‘the lead in the sled 
line, suddenly broke through. and fell some 
twenty feet into a crevasse. 

Fortunately, they landed on soft'snow. which 
had been caught in the chasm and formed a 
kind of bridge. The men could not move from 
the position in which they landed, because of 
the snow that had fallen on them and because 
on either hand the chasm descended to unseen 


depths. Their position was exceedingly criti- | 


cal, but owing to the coolness and promptness 
of McCarty a rope was lowered to ‘them almost 
before they reached bottom, and they were 
drawn to the surface. This was the most 


serious accident we had during the journey to | 
the mountain. On the way down White again | 
dropped through a snow bridge near the same || 


place and disappeared in the blue gulf. below, 


but was again rescued with the aid of a line | 


without serions injury. 
ABANDONING THE 8LED. 
Our night marches up) the Agassiz glacier 
continued until July 14, when we reached the 
»place where the Newton glacier pours down a 
steep rocky descent and joins the Agassiz. 
This was as far as we could take our sled. 
Our course then led northwest up the Newton 
; glacier, which we knew from the experience of 
| the year previous was exceedingly rugged and 
| broken by several great ice falls. 

The work of ‘packing’ our tents, instru- 
ments and rations was now resumed, and we 
adyanced more slowly than when we could 
use the sled. Our camps were on the snow at 
a sufficient distance from the mountains to be 
out of danger of avalanches. Cooking was 
' done over oil stoves, and our food was neces- 

sarily simple in the extreme, although usually 
sufficient as to quantity. 
At several localities steps had to be cutin 
steep snow slopes, which made progress very 
| slow and tiresome, At one place advance 
; seemed to be impossible, owing to a maze of 
huge crevasses which crossed the glacier from 
‘ide to side. After viewing the wild landscape 
from the summit of a towering pinnacle of ice 
it was decided to cut steps down into one of the 
broadest crevasses and then up the precipice 
over 200 feet high, which formed its opposite 
| wall. This was accomplished in about half a 
day by McCarty, Stamy and myself, who were 
then in advance of the rest of the party. Cut- 
ting steps up the precipice was more difficult 
' than in any case previously encountered, ow- 
ing to an overhanging cornice-like ridge. about 
six feet thick near the top, but was finally ac- 
complished, and a rope put in place to facili- 
tate our return. Above the great crevasse, 
which we called White cliff, the surface of the 
glacier was less broken, and we made good 
progress for about five miles to the foot of the 
next great ice fall. This was a precipitous de- 
scent of over a thousand feet, up which we 
toiled with heavy loads through soft snow for 
several hours before reaching the magnificent 
amphitheater in which the Newton glacier has 
its source. 
THE HIGHEST POINT REACHED. 

Near the entrance of this amphitheater we 
made what proyed to be our highest camp. 
The elevation was a little over 8,000 feet. The 
scenery while traveling up the Agassiz and 

Q | been magnificent, but the | 
f ice which surrounded 
passed anything we had 


ous, as-we were forcibly reminded the night we |} 


one 
the 
the 


| hig 


*} ong 


| 
{ 
me 
} of 
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isa ‘‘saddle,” the Loy 
4,000 feet aboye our cam 
to the ‘‘saddle” was ru 
rossed from side to side t 
upper walls of which frequently rose a hun-' 
redfeet or more aboye their lower lips. Our | 
dyance above the highest camp was up this | 
lope of ice and snow, so steep that steps had) 
0 be cut the greater part of the way. } 
In the higher region my companions were 
McCarty and Stamy. The rest of theparty were 
at lower stations advancing supplies. 
} With my two companions I left the highest | 
qdimp at 2o’clock on the morning of July 24 || 
«md climbed the ice cliff leading to the divide || 
etween Mount Newton and Mount St. Blias. |) 
his was a task of no small difficulty, requiring 
aght hours of hard work. -On the divide we 
ada magnificent view of the desolate moun- 
thinous region to the north, and could see the 
thousands of snow-covered mountains that in- 
térvene between» Mount Fairweather, some 200 
niles to the southeast, and Mount Wrangel, an 
equal distance to the northwest. 
| JAfter having some lunch on the divide and 
making such obseryations as were practicable, |) 
p continued the ascent andat4 o’clockreached 
ah elevation of 14,500 feet on the north slope of 
the greatpyramid forming the summit of Mount 
wt. Hlias. t 


B,250 feet. This measurement was made with | 
dire and is believed to be correct within 100 
bet. , ; 
When we reached our highest point there 
vere nearly 4,009 feet of precipitous snow slope 
etabove us. Having already climbed over 
1,0UC feet since leaving camp, I deemed it ad- 
visable toreturn and adyance our camp to the 
ivide before making an attempt. to reach the 
mmit, 

We were reluctant to turn back, but felt con- 
fiient thatif we placed our tent upon the di- | 
vide we should be able to reach the summit in |) 


aj night, just twenty hours after leaving it. 


The day we reached our highest point was] 
ckar/and beautiful, but.a change was apparent |, 
| tqward night, and the next day St. Elias was 
ejveloped in clouds. We had experienced much 
lbudy and stormy weather since being on the 
mpuntain, but on the lower slopes were not 
grpatly impeded thereby. In the higher region, 
however, clouds were more frequent than at 
lover horizons and storms increased in fre- 
tncy. We could not advance except in clear, 
coh weather, when the snow was frozen and 
thd danger from ayalanchesataminimum. Our 


dujing that time we were enabled’to make’ but 


ations, which we intended to cache on the 
diyde and take up our tent, blankets, &c., on 
thq next fayorable day, but we only succeeded 
_| infvorking our way perhaps a third-of the dis- 
tajce up the ice slope before avalanches be- 
came so frequent that it would have been fool- 
hgrdy to proceed. 
(Minding that fayorable weather was notlikely 
tp be had we finally abandoned the climb and 
ptreated. On our way back to the Chaix Hills 


aye been a very severe snow storm at the 
altitude of our highest camp. When the cloud 
id part,a week after we began our descent, the 
mountains were white with new snow down to 
the horizon,about 4,000 feet above the sea. 
| The prevalence of rain and ‘clouds along the 
| coast throughout the remainder of our stay in 
Alaska fully justified the conclusion that we | 
should not have béen able to gain the summit 
| had we continued in our efforts for the re-| 
mainder of thé season, © : } 
oO ; 


, Correspondence fronr Gov. Knapp Re-- 


- interior department is in receipt of corre-_ 


ng. a 
glittering slope 


alalanches of tfearfu ndeur \repe 
j rushed down into t 
{\ which our little tent 


''The slope leading. 
geod and steep and. 
vy blue crevasses, the’ 


day and return. Working our way down } 
precipitous trail we. had made during 
ascent, we regained our tent at 10 o’clock || 


AT THE SUMMIT. 


est camp was occupied twelve days, and 


advance—the climb of July 24 already 
tioned. 
nother start was made on July 27 with loads 


experienced heavy . weather, which must 


OUTRAGES ‘IN ‘ALASKA, 


coived in Washington. : 
Wasnivaron, D.C. Dec. 10,1891., The | 


spondence fromthe Governor of Alaska, in: 
cluding a letter f priest and mission- | 
ary at Kensi, Cook Inlet. The priest 
ricans employed ina | 

© Northern Pacifia 
ee have committed 


> Pinto could 
nd inyesti- 


the poor 
ory and a 
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“ALASKA FOR ALASKANS.,”? 


TROUBLE BREWING WHICH May REACH 
THE SIZE OF A REBELLION, 

There’s trouble brewing in Alaska, a de- 
spatch from Port Townsend, Wash., says, 
and any steamer may bring down intelligence: 
of a small-sized rebellion against some offi- 
| cials in Uncle Sam’s northern Territory. The 
| Steamer Modico brings information that the 

people are complaining bitterly against the 
| National Government; that they have been 
| ages by each successive Administration; 
that they have been taken from their homes 
and places of business, a distance of 180 miles, 
} to Sitka, todo jury duty in obeyance of the 
| Summons from Court; that money had been 
exacted by officials for imaginary licenses, yet 
the officials have gone unpunished; some re. 
mained in office after the fact had been 
| made known to the National Government; 
that people had been ejected from their homes 
into the streets, on the pretext that they were 
occupying Government property, and also 
been forced into expensive litigation; that suits 
have been brought against them for trespass 
on the public domain, for cutting firewood 
for domestic and manufacturing purposes, | 
and at the same time the Government failed 
to provide ways and means so that timber 
could legally be cut; that many other injus- 
| tices have been heaped upon the heads of the 
people, and for twenty-four years they have 
| humbly submitted, in the hope-that the Gov- 
ernment would see the evil of its way. 

The Juneau Mining Record suggests that 
the people of Alaska, irrespective of party or | 
creed, assemble in convention and prepare a 
bill for a Territorial form of government 
suitable to the needs. and conditions of 
Alaska, submit the bill to the people of 
Alaska for their approval by ballot, then for- 
ward it to Congress and ask its approval by 
that body. If Congress should refuse to pass 
such @ bill, every resident of Alaska is ad- 
vised to rise as one and unfurl the motto 
“Alaska for Alaskans,’’ elect their own judi- 
cial officers, and resist all processes emanat- 
ing from officials whose tenure of office is 
under organic act, 
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WHAT IS GOING ON TO-DAY. 


~ Board of Education, 4 p. m. 
Dinner to Minister Romero, Democratic Club, 6:30 p. m. 


i i tings. 
Park and Aqueduct Commissioners’ mee 
Babies’? Hospital anniversary, No. 657 Lexington-ave., 


7, 


Den Wass ‘ 
Chinese Sabbath-school Association, Brooklyn, 8p m. 

Irish Brigade Association dinner, Riccadonna’s, evening. 
“Stereopticon lecture on Northern Alaska and Siberia 
by the Rev. Dr, Sheldon Jackson, Fifth iayenue Presby- 


terian Church, 8 p. m. 


of Knights Templar reception, 


m 


p. m. 
Home for 


women, evel- 


| PHURSDAY. NOVEMBER 12, 1891. 


Alaska, urging that it be continued with in- 


( 


--° PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


Dr. Sheldon Jackson delivered an intensely 
interesting address on Wednesday last, on 
[Alaska, before the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. He gave a graphic account of the 
(state of Christian workin Alaska. His descrip- 
tions of the Esquimaux people, their condition, 
‘their superstitions, their degradation, were very 
vivid. Hespoke in commendation of the work 
of the Presbyterian Board of Missions in 


creased energy. 


| 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1891. 


WELL-DOING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., who has 
| been spending two seasons establishing schools 
lamong the Eskimo of Arctic Alaska has re- 
| turned, and may be addressed for the winter 
at “Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.” 
When he finds time to write up his notes, he 
has promised to give our readers an account of 
progress in introducing tame reindeer into 
Alaska. 4 

In his fourteen year’s work for that section 
he has been compelled to take a firm stand for 
“law and order” and the protection of the native 
population, for which he has been soundly 
abused and vilified by the unprincipled men 
who drift to the frontier. This last is “not as 
though some strange thing had happened unto” 


} out its annoyances. Reading or hearing adverse 
}rumors, those who ought to strengthen his 
{hands may stand ia doubt of him, not know- 


cated in the course of some recent remarks of 


Chicago, before the Presbyterian Social Union 
of that city. We quote from the Inter-Ocean: 
“The Rev. Dr. Withrow delivered an address 
upon his recent visit to Alaska, where, he said, 
more than any place he had ever known, ‘every 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile.’ Russia 
) had been there with its religion for a century, 


possible to imagine they ever could have been. 
They tortured women and children to death and 
burned people as witches. 
tion was still worse. 

“No men on earth were ever more disgust- 
ingly immoral than the white traders and trap- 
pers at Juneau. Among these people Presby- 


terilan missionaries were toiling earnestly and | 


| with good results. Dr. Withrow took occasion 
_to say that he had gone there prejudiced against 
| Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of whom he had heard 
all the stories current. He believed that no 
man had ever been more fearfully lied about, 
and that when the history of Alaska came to be 
written, the greatest justice and honor would 
be given Dr. Jackson for his great work in 


} that land.” 


4 ae 


| Dr. Jackson, but, nevertheless, it is not with- | 


ing him of old. The situation was well indi- | 


the Rev. John L. Withrow, the well known | 
pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, || 


yet the Indians were still as degraded as it was || 


The white popula- || 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 17, L 


. Dr. Sheldon Jackson spoke on Alask 
evening in Dr. Hall’s Church in Fi 

nue. The lecture was illustrated by 
stereopticon views, giving especially 
explorations in Northern Alaska and 
Dr. Jackson is an authority on everyt 
taining to Alaska, and churches and 
tions desirous of fresh and authenti¢ 
tion concerning that vast and almost u 
country, will do well to avail of his pr 
here at the East. How long he will 
among us, we are not informed. 


“DISTRICT” GOVERNMENT, 
Governor—LYMAN E. KNAPP; 
U. 8. District Judge—JoHN S, BUGBR 
District Attorney—CHAS %. JOHNSON, 
Clerk and, Ex-Officio Secretary—N, 

PECKINPAUGH. 4 
Marshul—ORvVILLE T, PORTER, mae 
Kducational Agent—SHELDON JACKSOR, 
Commassioners—R. C. Ro@ERS, Sitka; W 

| Mort, Juneau; ; 

S@unslaska; JAMES SURAKLEY, Wrangel. 
Deputy Marshale—ADOLPH A. MEYER, Sitka, 

MAx ENDKLMAN Juneau; WM, MILL-| 

MORE, Wrangel; Nxry B. ANTHONY, Ouna- 

laska, HeNkY BouRsiIN, Douglas City, E. 

A. WEST, Kadiak, a 
Special Deputy Marshals—JouN HAMLAN, 

Sitka. W. T. MANNING, Junsau, Rit J. 

HEALY, Chilcat. 
Court Interpreter.—2RORGEH KOSTROMETI” 

NoOFF, Sitka. 

Special Timber Agent.—CHARLES GEE. 


Collector,—-EDWin T. HATCH. ae \ 
Special Deputy Collector.—CHARLFES H het 
[RY IsmaM. vy, 4 
<= a 


Saturday, Dec. 12, 1891 
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An Associated Press dispatch d 
aFrancisco, Nov. dth states the ( 
lowing: The whaling bark Northern |, 
| Light, arrived from the Artie ocean | 
this aftermaoon witha catch of eleven 
| whales, taken in Bering seay The bark | 
{reports tha loss of the steam whaler} 
William Lewis, which went ashore in | 
ja stormat Point Barrow. Three of the } 
crew of the Lewis came down on the 
| whaler Jolin P, West, which also arriv- 
ed this afternoon, and reports a catch 
ofsix whales. The sailors of the Lewis. 
state that the vessel wentashore on the 
night of October 3d. Thesteam whaler | 
Belvidere was anchored at Point Bar- 
row and rescued the crew and 6000 
| soundsofbone. The Belvidere encoun- 
||tered the rest of the whaling fleet 
| 200 miles west of Point Barrow and dis 
tributed the shipwrecked sailors among 
the yessels of thefleet. The Lewis was 
was built at Bath, Me., in 1888; and was 
134 feet long. She was commanded by 
Captain A. C.Sherman and was valued 
at 75,000. The barks report the whaling 
season & poor one and that some of the 
fleet will return without a catch. 
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SDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1891. 


THUR 
THE SHIPPING LEAGUE. 
LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC COUNCIL OF 


{ REPRESENTATIVES FROM ALL SEC- 
; TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“7 


iB 
Corps of Officers or delegated representatives 


to the Shipping League Council at Washington 
Plast Tuesday. 


VERY section and nearly every State was 


represented in a meeting of the National 


The humdrum dragging mood, lying on oars 
while the current was drifting swiftly, had nearly 
swamped this great and grand organization, for 
there is no greater cause before the people of 
the United States. 

Our shipping friends, disgusted with such old 
Rip Van Winkle policy of using the League for 

the benefaction of a certain journal, and for the 
-spoliation of the cause and patriotism, deter- 
mined to come together and correct such evil 
injustice and misrepresentation. 
' Letters and telegrams came to the National 
) Secretary from all quarters denouncing the dead. 
| ness of the League, and the malice of*a journa! 
» that was supposed to be the representative, al. 
| though so ingenuously, of the motives and wishes 
/ of those whose solid names made the League, 
} while those who did the work were ignored. 
Things were growing worse instead of better. 
Thus it was that all grew sick or tired. Ap- 
peals came, and a general demand for action 
or formal burial was made. 
» Action conquered. No set up JZocal faction 
could rule such a grand cause and so strong and 
Onored an organization. Even Col. L. L. | 
olk, President of the Farmers’ Alliance, sent his 
est wishes and had intended to be present. 
Itis impossible in our limited report this week 
to give the letters and telegrams received ; but, 


f 
WasuincTon, Dec. 15.—At a council meeting | 
ot the American Shipping and Industrial League, | 
in this city to-day, at 4p. M., each of the five de- 


The follow- 
vere elected officers of the National Corps 
ne ensuing year: President, Gen. Russell 
Alger, af Michigan; First Vice-President, 
rose Snow, New York ; Second Vice-Presi- 


pEresident, Mr. George A. Kelly, Pennsylvania ; 
Fourth Vice-President, Hon. James S. Clarkson, 
lowa ; Fifth Vice-President, Capt. P. M. Whit- 
more, of Maine; National Secretary, Major 
Charles S. Hill, New York, who declined in 
favor of Mr, Gardner, Sec’y. of Board of Trade, | 
but was unanimously elected; Asst. National 
Secretary, Alexander R. Smith, editor of the SEa- 
BOARD, New York; Executive Committee,—Capt, 


_— =" 


_______ Ambrose Snow, 
T. Gause, Mr. J. H. Murphy, 


~eoe 


r. Andrew Wheeler, Mr. H 
Hon, J. R. G. Pitkin, 
Col. J. B. Montgomery, Hon. S. G. Brock, Col. 
Elliot F. Shepard, Mr. Chas. E. Moody, Mr. Hy 


K. Thurber, Hon. Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Gen. H.V. | 


Boynton, Senator Geo. L. Shoup, Senator C. N. | 
Felton, Mr. F. S. Manton. 
directed to notify the members and call a meet- 
ing of this committee as soon as possible. 
Commissioners of Conference—Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Hon. Jno. M. Farquhar, Hon. W. W. 


Bates, Hon. S, C. Cobb, and Maj. Chas. S. Hill; |) — 
Finance Committee—Wm. He Webb, Wm, P.| — 


Clyde, H. T. Gause, Andrew Wheeler, G. E. 
Weed, Chas. E. Moody, G. B. West, Irving N. | 
Scott, F. B. Stockbridge, J. F. Chapman, A, K. 
Miller; Membership—Dr. Sheldon Jackson, Col. 
M. Wood, Gen. M. Kerwin, Gen. M. J. Wright, | 
E. P. North, and other committees for work. 

Among the officers selected for the States as 
Vice-Presidents were: Elijah W. Halford, of In- 
diana; J. P. Dolliver, of lowa; Julius C. Burrows, 
of Michigan (the latter takes General Alger’s 
place, who was elected President of the League); 
Wm. E. Chandler, of New Hampshire; Redfield 
Proctor, of Vermont; S. B. Elkins, O, B. Potter, 
of New York. 


A memorial to Congress was adopted pray- | 
ing for the passage of the tonnage bill, which | 


was presented aud urged in the last Congress by 
Messrs. Amos Cummings and John M. Farquhar, 
of New York, as follows; 

MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 

Americans are paying to-day $250,000,000 fer 
year to Foreign Shipping Interests in freight and 
passenger money. 

That vast volume of money is a foreign tax 
upon our people of $3.85 per capita. 


That much money is taken from home cur- 


rency and spent abroad for the benefit of foreign 


artisans,foreign farm laborers and foreign agricul- | 


tural products. 

It is therefore proposed to present a mam+ 
moth Afemorial from the people of the United 
States to the next Congress to stop this tremen- 


The secretary was | _ 


es, 


a 
4 


dous fuancial, industrial and consumptive waste. 
The Tonnage Bill, which is based upon the solid | 
principles of political economy inculcated by Jef- | 
ferson, would benefit every farmer, mechanic, 
tradesman, and every profession north, a 
east and west. 

Under Jefferson’s policy of protection to ship- | 
ping in 1810, Americans carried go per cent. of 
their own foreign trade. Now in 1801 foreign 
ships carry go per cent. and Americans carry 
only to per cent. The farmers’ welfare demands 


this legislation; the manufacturers’ development | 


requires it; the merchants’ prosperity devolves 
upon its passage. 
This great question before the country is free 


from politics, partisan interests and monopo- 


lies. 


All 


interests, corporations and industrial interests 
corporations and individuals ave requested to tn- 
dorse by signing and enclosing this petition to 
Chas. S. Hill, National Secretary American 
Shipping and Industrial League, Washington, D, 


_C.,or to any of the State Secretaries of the 


League, to be forwarded accordingly, and which 
will be presented to Congress and filed in orig- 
inal form with the records of that national body. 


NAME, 


1 a0) PusAs 6.9 6 Stiehene wt 


ADDRESS MME es oo eis e's vite 


All journals, magazines, etc., of the country 
are asked to gratuitously insert this-circular, and 
thereby aid in this work. 

The resolutions adopted by the North Atlantic 
Department, at Bath, last October, were unani- 
mously and earnestly endorsed. 


a ey 


Boards of Trade, labor organizations, 
farmers’ alliances, grange associations, industrial | 


> 


The council then adjourned to meet on call 
of the secretary at earliest date convenient to 
the majority. 
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‘at that. point stores of 
taken on board, apd when: 
reached it is traded off to th 
sfor ivory, whalebone, and furs. 
of whisky, valued at 25 cents, ¥ 
chase more ivory and skins tha 

be got. for $10 worth of flour’ 
land tobacco, Every Esquimau—m, 
‘woman, and  child—chews tobacco, 
land every man, from ‘season to seasod, 
lives in anticipation of the arrival of the 
‘whalers. Then he will bé able to procure 
enough “thunder” upon which to get { 
drank. The sailors on the whalerg readily’ 
Amit that large quantities of liquor were, 
traded off to the natives. They assert, 
however, that the whalers are not the aly ; 
guilty parties. Ov several occasions phey ‘ 
SAW, revenue officers trading whisky for. 
skins. Sine Aobre es 
. Leaving the question of law opt of the 
“question, the Government should undoubt-- 
edly do something in the interests of lin- 
‘mianity. The traffic is debauching the eat 
| tives in a frightful manner. Their degra-) 
‘dation is already appalling. 


ss 


AY worsen 
can be bought for a bottle of whisky, and 
whaling captains are among the buyers.” 
‘The mates and sailors imitate their ‘supe- 
‘riors. Fathers sell their daughters and 
“husbands their wives for the horrible stuft { 
called “rum,” boughtin Hawaii and takea 
to the Arctic on the whalers. Fora gal : 
lon of the stuff an‘ Indian will seil the re | 
sult of his year’s hunting. us 
The Government should not send the 
‘Bear to the Arciic next season, Two years 
Pago Capt. Healy hadto explain the in: | 
| ordinate use of liquor on bis vessel, Dur. 
ing the past season the Bear’s supply, of 
‘whisky has been replenished at least 
‘thrice. The officers of the revenue cutter 
‘knew that the Alton had seven casks of 
spirits and twelve cases of firearms. But. 
by the time the Bear got into the Aretie | 
the Alton had visited four different points | 
and disposed of her cargo, In place of} 
' the Bear, two cutters should be sent to the. 
‘Arctic, and these should leave San Fran-_ 
‘cisco so as to reach the icealhead of the 
whalers, Then, when the latter arrive, a | 
sharp lookont should be kept, and as the ; 
ice opened every station should he visited. . 


-an example of, and the others warnedsof | 


‘their danger. y i 2 
bmake some move in: this’ direction the 


é 


| in its superior strength and high civiliza- | 


4 them. ‘ we 


Fine Alliage te 


The first whaler caught should be made || 


Pony 


Unless the Government |}. 


whisky traffic will wipe the Tndian popu- i 
lation of Alaska off the tace of (he earth. : 
In other words, they will all have. been ||| Unalaska correspondent. under date 6 
| murdered in cold blood by the nation that i give 


tion should have protected and olgvaped | 


seul! Feaaa td nl i HA 
wD Bn. ‘Liquor in Alaska. } oc Din 
To the Bditor of The Evening Star: 187.2, : 
it To those who have resided in Alaska the re- 
‘cent debate pro and con of the liquor question | 
Alaska is interesting. No doubt the govern- 
ment of the United States could stop the sale 
of liquor in Alaska to the 4,100 white residents, | 
also to Indians, but these white people think 
they have the same rights as the citizens of | 
Washington and those who make laws for them. | 
} Phe Alaska Indian laughs and makes his own 
whisky, which he can do much more cheaply 
an he can buy itof the whites. Whe Indian | 
simply wants something to intoxicate and the 
quicker it lays him out tho better, and as long. 
fas he can buy molasses, sugar and fiour he. 
| will manufacture. the vilest intoxieant ever in- 
troduced into the human system, and there is’ 
a.village from Dixon’s sound to Yakutat 
ay where the Indians do not make or know 
iow to make strong water, hoochinoo.” Aye, 
d itis strong. From Yakutat to Attoo, the 
stern of the Alutian Islands, they make a 
Strong beer called quass, which will make them | 
| drunken sooner and keep them so longer tlian | 
Jany fluid know of, and this stuff is brewed 
allaround the Bering sea, except on the most 
| northern shores. IE" chan es 6 
| Northward from Point Hope the natives dis- | 
til tangah from termented molasses: or sugar 
-and four, and there is not u native along the 
coast who cannot improvise a ecll’ with every | 
| needed appliance for making Indian rum. It: 
as this skill in making rum which will rapidly | 
fmark the extirpation of the Eskimo race in 
aretic America, and before the domestication of | 
| the reindeer in Alaska becomes a success there | 
will be no natives to feed—at least among the | 
| coast tribes. _ ; tee wists) 
| _ So far as the liquor question concerns the In- | 
) dian tribes of Alaska the question is not how to. 
| stop the sale of liquor tu Indians, but how to 
stop the manutacture among themselves. 
' Owing tothe vigilonce of the United States 
|| revenue marine the trafic in, spirituous liquors. 
in Alaska has been reduced to the Minimum, | 
but these energetic officers cannot restrict the) 
traific in sugur, four and molasses; conse- | 
quently the Eskimo and Indian ask for and re-) 
[ceive in payment of their furs,. whalebone, | 
ivory, &c., all that is needed to run their little | 
jet. ies % Bids i 
- During the last thirty years large villages 
have been wiped out on the Siberian coast, 
| through the unrestricted sale of alcohol to the 
natives of that coast. And what free trade ‘in 
| rum” did for the natives of that shore will be 
| done for the Alaskan Eskimo by free manufac- 
ture. Ba Pika 
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{ Mi. rarqemn , nee, 
: sea (6.8 fl . 
f NEWS FROM THE SEAL ISLANDS. 
STARTLING MORTALITY AMONG PUP SEALS-THB 
| DOMESTICATION OF SIBERIAN REINDEER. | 
San Francisco, Dec. 15 (Special).—* The Chronicte’s” 


some important ifaw S¢al Islands. The 
| Government ordet forpitaix ‘billing of blue foxes on 
thePribyloff Islands is regarded as a’ hardship to ‘the | 
| North’ American Commercial Company, as it cuts it off 


| from a profit of $20,000 yearly from the sale of these 4 


2 i 
o 


| skins. Paws \ A 
With the departure of the sénIs to the south, an 


of starvation. There is only one 


pu 
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thier seals were prevented | 


es 
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Woman’s Christian Temper- 
} ance Union. 
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| mude at Boston post-office. 


First Won’ a Highton 
Nalional Convention 


| SATURDAY MORNING. 


vention joined in Singing; Mrs. J, 
| #. Peters, president of the W. C. TU 
| 


of Newfoundland led in prayer, and the 


singing of «How firma foundation,” 
| pat hearts in tune for the day's work. 
Mrs. M. A. Woodbridge, secretary, 


CHL 


| Official Organ of the World’s and National 


Miss Julia Ames. 


Saturday morning, promptly 9 o'clock, 
Miss Willard’s gavel fell and the cun- 


read the minutes. of yesterday’s meet- 


ing, which were approved. 

The work of the session was reports 
of department work along organizing 
lines, Mrs. Buell, chairman. 

Mrs. Sophia Grubb reported work 
among foreign speaking people. ‘She 
jsaid that in eighteen of our 
/ States the men over 21 years of age who 

Mrs. J.P. Newman of the World’s Union 
was now introduced. She said that the 
petition against liquor in Africa, which 
she was last year instructed to present, 
was not yet acted upon, but President 
Hlarrison, his cabinet and congress had 
allhad their pure minds stirred up to 
jremembrance concerning it and she 
hoped it would have fruit in Africa. 


He wasted no time in compliments, but 
went right to the theme so deeply im- 
pressed on his heart. He told us that 
Congress gave Alaska a probibitory 
law, except that liquor could be sold for 


/sacramental, medicinal and mechanical 
purposes. This exception is proving the _ 
ruin of Alaska, for under it liquor is | 
{| Tree in Alaska, and the few missionar‘es 


I 


are utterly powerless to prevent. 


come to you with the intensely earnest: 
jy prayer that you will come to our a‘d, 
‘for we feel that our only hope is in 
Fyou. 
| send to the government at Washington, 


Chistian women, will you not 


acommittee to ask that there may be 


}in Alaska, the enforcement of prohibi-— 


tory law? 
The following conmmitiee for this pur- j 


asylvania; Miss: 
liilis, President of Delaware; Mr-. 
Baldwin, President of Virginia; Mrs. | 
a Fetra, President of 


pitev. Sheldon Jackson, the _ apostle to | 
Alaska, was the next one introduced. | 


District of 


( 
[ 
I 


er would not be hard to find, 
‘haye yet comprehended its 
ilities, or even its vast terri- 
80,000 square miles. 
‘to take in the thought that the 


n Francisco. 
mey to and through Alaska 


unt the wonderful railroad 
| this midway city of the 
States. We will start from 
you please, and journey 
a way by steamer. Not that} 
teamboat travel is peculiar. There} 


wrence and the Rhine. But} 
ui take passage on one boat, 
‘in one unbroken tour takes you 
ten. times as wnany islands as 
f the St. Lawrence; a hundred | 


alisades;’’? more wonder- 
han those of the Yellow- | 


@ railroads in America, an‘ the 
- mountains inthe world—the 
-Matterhorns and Mont 


@ absolutely unnamed; where 


lossal pyramids and sphinxes 
it to shame the puny things 
“drifting sands of Egypt; 
castles crowning -loftier hills 
ert mbling remnants of feudal- 
i ch mark the banks of the 
here you may catch glimpses of 
life—strange canoes with 


with- 


Wiva: 


A a on one yoyage,-— 
That is the Alaska 


It is not} 


“are steamers on the Hudsun and the || 


led in awful majesty and in| 
digal profusion that many of] 


touch of the imagiadtion you | 


ange sails and stranger people} 


the rugged Opies wi 


|:and occasional 
| precipices. 


| travel. 


| ace to the most delicate voyagers. 
| With early dawn we escaped it all as 
.| the friendly waters of Fitzhugh Sound 
| welcomed us again to the glories and 


crests; to the east and north, ‘the Cas- 
cades, with white-robed Mt. Baker as 
the most striking featuré; before us 
was Vancouver Island; eastward and 
gouth were many of the Sound Islands, 
with their wooded and grassy slopes 
exposures of rock 
We left Victoria on -the 
morning of August 7, with a happy 
company of nearly 250 persons besides 
the officers and crew of the iron steam- 
er “Queen”, originally designed for 
“ocean service but now, during the 
excursion season, devoted to Alaska 


Through the Gulf of Georgia there 
are occasional islands and a constantly 
green and hilly shore line, with occa- 
sional narrow passages between islands 
or between island and mainland, sug- 
gestions. of what was before us. As 
we proceeded there were still narrower 
passages and islands more numerous 
and striking, until by the time that we! 
emerged into the broader waters 
of Charlotte Sound we, felt that we 
were fairly started amid the character- 
istic scenery of the long voyage. For 
a few hours during the night we felt 
the deep pulse of the open sea, the 
only occasion of the kind in the other- 
wise unbroken inland passage of over 
a thousand miles. And of this there 
was scarcely enough to offer any men- 


security of the “inland passage.” | 
Lama Pass seemed at first to interpose | 
a precipitous and impassable rock- 
wall, but as we drew nearer the wall | 
opened just enough to admit the ship; | 
then there was another wall and a 
sharp turn with only room enough to 
make it, disclosing another narrow 
gateway though which we passed to 
the slightly roomier, but still narrow, 
waters of the channel. 

We are now in the midst of what 
may fairly be called the characteristic 
“scenery of the voyage. Mountains, 


I 
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mountains everywhere, to right of us, 
to left of us, before us, behind: us,— 
mountains with no gradual approach 
of foot hills, or sloping and grassy 
plains; but mountains springing sheer 
out of the water and surrounded with 
water, traversed with deep canyons 
and gorges of water. Every mountain 
or short mountain chain about us is 
an island and every island a mountain 
or mountains, their sides coming steep- 
ly and sharply down to the water’s 
edge, which is everywhere clearly de- 
fined by a perpendicular exposure of | 
gray rock; above that is a fringe of | 
richest green i ' grass; above that | 
i d cedar which 
jthese steep moun-| 


i 
| for her movement. 


lypassing an aa é 


lelear and ice-cold water, 
‘through the barrier of rock come the 
outflowing streams whose wate 
plunge in beautiful falls, or foam in 
silvery cascades down the mountain. 
There are frequent scars on the steep 
sides of the mountains where land- 
slides—some very recent—have scraped 
the rock bare of forests and earth. So 
steep is the approach and so deep is. 
the water, that in every instance 
the vast amounts of debris have 
wholly disappeared. The depth of 
water varies from 500 to 2,500 feet in 
these narrow channels. The islands! 
are sometimes referred to as “partly, 
submerged mountains.”’ Geologically' 
it would be more nearly correct to call) 
them mountains which have only) 
partly emerged, for they came into’ 
being with the same great upheaval 
which produced the other mountains of | 
this coast. / / 
At Fort Tongas we enter American | 
waters again. We are now in Alaska, 
and the scenery preceptibly increases | 
in grandeur. The mountains are 
larger, the inlets deeper, the vistas 
more sublime.’ Revilla Channel and | 
Clarence Strait each possesses, with 
features common to all Alaska scen- | 
ery, its Own {peculiar glories. The 
passage through Wrangell Narrows is || 
rightly named: For miles the queenly | 
steamer makes her way cautiously be- || 
tweed the sharp rocks and around 
angles in a channel parely wide enough 


Daring this entire day we have sean 
caps of snow on the higher mountains 
as we approached Wrangell. But { 
after passing that place, in the after- 
noon, we for the first time caught 
glimpses of a.loftier range, rising quite! 
aboye the mountains in theirimmediate 
foreground and coveréd throughout | 
with mantles of white. / 

Presently there was a sharp turn to 
the north and from the narrow chan- | 


‘nel, hemmed in with rock, we sud- 


denly emerged into the broader waters 
of Frederick Sound. Then there 


‘burst upon us sucha vision as none 


who saw it can ever forget. Before us, 
revealed in the sunlight of a perfect 
day, was a yast amphitheatre; ten 
miles.of smooth water for parquette; 
for galleries, lofty mountains rising in 
successive tiers, the first, deep green 
and forest-clad, the next and the next 
wearing their spotless robes of ever- | 
lasting snow, one stupenduous shaft 
thousands of feet above all, so precip- 
Sage that no snow can gather 


universal © 
f wonder, of awe. | 


upon the company as 


of these eternal hills had 
: “Be still and know that I am) 
Goda Ai 

For twenty miles or more we 
steamed through the waters of Fred- 
erick Sound with this magnificent | 
vision constantly before us. Wespoke 
little to each other and then only in 
Subdued tones. It was a place for 
thoughts rather than words, a time 
for reverence and worship when the! 
most careless were oe to silence 
and refiection. 


Thence we steamed onward into, 
Stephen’s passage, another long stretch 
of wonderful waters, where, passing | 
great glaciers on the east and moun- | 
tains everywhere, night came upon us| 
and we retired, still spell-bound with | 
such rare impressions of the sublime 
as few in the company had ever ex 
perienced before. 
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ERRONEOUS ACCUSATION. 


“S.A. Plumley, a candidate for United States 
judge in Alaska, is here to-day from Minneapolis. 
'Plumley has the indorsements of the delegations | 
from Washington, Oregon and Minnesota. 

‘‘Bugbee, the present judge of Alaska, has been 
asked by the president to resign, on account of | 
|echarges of drunkenness and gross habits of im- 
morality with Indian women at Sitka. There are 
| several serious charges against Bugbee. United 

States Judge William Morrow, of California, Bug- | 
| bee’s state, is Bugbee’s principal supporter. 


The | 


indications are that Bugbee’s successor will be ap- | 


poiuted so soon as congress meets, and Alaskan 
affairs will be generally overhauled on account of | 
their numerous irregularities, Governor Knapp | 
_will also doubtless have to go.” -# | 
The above paragraphs, copied from the Portland | 
Oregonian of November 24th, 1s another Bhienel 
on the people of Alaska, inflicted under the | 
‘malign’ influence of party spirit or from some mer- 
-cenary motive, and as such. grave accusations | 
have been made against one of Alaska’s most | 
prominent officials, it is only just that a contra- | 
diction should be made in the press of Alaska. | 
Since Judge Bughbee has been the incumbent of | 
the office of district judge of Alaska he has dis- | 
charged his public functions generally in a satis: | 
factory manner. As regards his private life the 
people here do not consider it their business to} 
inquire into it, even if they have a right, which is | 
‘donbtful. Under such sweeping abuse as the 
‘foregoing shows, no one is safe in Alaska from 
similar denunciations. The people of Alaska are 
for the first time made acquainted with this sup- 
posed extraordinary conduct of their judge, and if 
the aceusations were true they would consider it 
within their province alone to deal with the mat- 


lac wi 


ving one sent to us in 
the person of. Te Birt! *y, from Minne- 
apolis or anywhere else, 


It is to be hoped that eee, the government at 


“Washington sees fit to remove Judge Bugbee or 


Governor Knapp it will do so upon good legal 
grounds and with the approval or disapproval of 


App people of the peopie of Alaska and not those 


of Oregon. 


The words of Shakespeare aptly apply 
in this case: 


‘“He who steals my purse, steal 
trash: he who robs me of my good name takes 


| 
|that which not enriches him, and leaves me poor 


indeed.”’ 


ths be EGY 
H Alaska hyd 


Southwestern Alaska, including the Alaska 
Peninsula, Kodiak Islands and Aleutian 
Islands, is evidently of volcanic origin. If ig 
a region of great natural beauty, and toa con- 
siderable extent unexplored. Its mountains 


s 


many of which are active volcanoes, tower far | 


above the limit of perpetual snow. In sum- 
mer the country presents an aspect’ of sur- 
passing loveliness. Wild flowers of more than 
fifty kinds clothe the mountain sides and val- 
leys, interspersed with a luxuriant growth of 
grass several feet in height. The scenery is 
exceedingly picturesqe. Along the coast are 


anchor safely and escape the terrible storms 
thatsometimes occur, _ 

The country is exceedingly diffienlt to 
explore, the tall grass and soft, spo.,. soil 
impeding one’s progress. Tourists, as weil as 
natives, rarely yenture far from the usual 
routes of- travel. Not only 1s the interior of 
Alaska largely unexplored, but the interior of 
the Kodiak Islands is a terra incognita. There 
is an intermittent voleano on one of these 
islands, which, as far as is known, has never 
been visited by a white man. 

TLe climate of this part of Alaska is vastly 
different from that of the northern part of the 
territory adjacent to the Arctic Ocean. The 
Kuro Sivo (Japan current) 
the Aleutian Islands, and runs around the 
south and eastern side of the Alaska Penin- 
| sula, giving a mild, wet climate to all that 
| part of the country. The thermometer ranges 
from eighty-five degrees, Fahrenheit, above 
zero in summer, to afew degrees below in 
winter. The ponds and lakes freeze over in 
winter to a depth of about fifteen inches, but 
thaws are frequent, andsit rains and snows by 
turns. Frost may come ate in spring or 
early ia autumn. There is but little fog, not 
nearly so much as in California; and beautiful 
weather, with a clear, cloudless sky may 
occur at any time of the year. 

There are numerous small islands here and 
there along the coast, possessed of a most 
luxuriant growth of the wild grasses indige- 
nous to the soil. These islands, as we!l as 
many favored localities on the main land, 
could be occupied by enterprising stockmen, 
who would in a iew years reap abundant 
rewardstor such an undertaking, Much of the 
land referred to is low, and an abundance of 
hay of excelient quality can be made from the 
natiye grasses. 1 may say, however, that I 
have frequently known both sheep and cattle 
to winter with no food other than what they 
procured for thems@lyes. The great difficulty 
to be overcome is the scarcity of stock now in 
the country, but whatis to hinder well-to-do 
and well informed men of enterprise and 
means from importing stock, lumber, provis- 
ions. etc, and forming a colony of industrious 
yeomen in this new and undeveloped land? 

Farming can be carried on toa limited 
extent. Potatoes, turnips, parsnips, radishes, 
peas, lettuce, and rhubarb are easily matured, 

The Aleutian Islands and the western half 
of the Alaska peninsula are devoid of heavy 
| timber, but in many places there is a low, 
scrubby growth of dense alder brush, and 
driftwood is usually abundant on the beach. 
On the Kodiak Islands, intrinsically the best 
part of Alaska, and on the adjacent mainland 
are dense forests of tolerably good spruce, 
willow, alder, birch, etc. 


| 


'Yiant beyond belief. Frequently it is so 
dense that one can scarcely force his way 
through it; and traveling any great distance 
away from the roads becomes practically im- 
possible. At the beginning of the month of ! 
May, or if the season be forward, by April 1st, 
all the vegetable creation seems to spring into 
activity and in two months the fern, weeds 


‘ter by proper representation to Washington. We 
have had too many changes in the o ficial element 


iw ady oh arising doubtless from ing outside 


and grass will grow as high as a man’s head. 
Wild berries of various kinds: grow plenti- 
fully. Among them ¢ aberries of excel- 
“lent. flavor, currants, blue berries, salmon 


comes north to } 


In these forests the ! 
| weeds, grass, and vegetation generally is luxu- 


| 


numerous bays and inlets, where vessels can | 


| native hunting grounds, where he is now sel- 


| 


| the alternative of letting these native Eski 


|| 


| Enrope. 


i 
\ 


them on the wretched reservation system. 


j ye 3 
E Gold has beén found in various places, and 
| sometimes in paying quantities. Very rich 
quartz is said to have been receutly discovered 
| on the west side of Kodiak Island. In Cooki’s | 
Inlet and in other places miners haye done 
well washing sand on the beach, and sand 
| deposits along the rivers denote that gold is 
| abundant in the interior. Copper is found 
/so nearly a pure state in the vicinity of Co 
/per river that arrow heads are frequently 
| made from it by the natives. Ooal exists in | 
many places, and a few really good deposits of 
excellent quality havo been found and are | 
being worked to some extent. Indications of | 
iron rand silver have also been discovered. As 
yet the country as a whole has not been much 
prospected, and it cannot be doubted that 
future explorations will veveal great mineral: 
wealth, 

‘he animal life is of great variety. ‘The 
principal land animals are bears, both brown 
and black, wolyes, red, black and cross f ] 
-land otter, beaver, wolverine, 
‘ground squirrel, moose, caribou, 
sheep and mountain goat. 
and Arctic fox do* not inhabit the Bi 
parts of Alaska. : 

Among the feathered creation may b 
ptarmigan or Arctic grouse, swans, gee 
various kinds of ducks, snipes, hawks, pepsi 
jetc. The Alaskan eagle is a conspicuous bird, 
and I belieye I have seen a dozen or more fly 
out of asingle clump of trees, Of the ducks, 

| the mallard is the best, but the eider is nob 
far bebind. They afford excellent sport in 
the fall of the year, The sandhill crane 
another inhabitant. : 

The natural wealth of Alaska, however 
largely in the sea. The valuable sea ot 
| fur seal are still numerous; but impro 
arms and the recently introduced steam 
launch are doing their work of destruction, 
|and unless our government can restrict the 
promiscuous slaughter of these valuable 
animals they will become well nigh extinet in 
avery few years. The condition and needs of 
Alaska urgently demand that our government 
do this without delay. A few years ago the 
walrus was exceedingly numerous in certain 


dom or never seen, from the fact that im- 
proved rifles in the hands of white men have 
driven him away. The same might be said 
of the whale. In addition to these animals the 
natives of the Bering sea largely depended 
upon the caribou, whichis now retreating to |) 
the fastnesses of the interior of the country, | S 


Untess this wholesale destruction of animal” 
life can be .egulated the government will have } 


mos and Aleuts starve to death or feeding 


The Alaskan fisheries also demand attention 
‘from the government. Think of over 200,000 
cases of salmon being canned in one year or 
Kodiak Island and mostly obtained from he 
small Karluk river, in Kodiak Island. It is 
wicked to allow such destruction of fish to} 
continue. Ina few years at this rate these | 
excellent fisheries will be ruined and this vast 


| piscatorial wealth lost to our country. ‘The | 


many Alaskan salmon fisheries are not Can- 
ning so many this year as formerly. Would 
it not be an excellent plan for Uncle Sam to 
consider these streams as his own individual 
property and lease them to certain companies 
under stipulations to take only a limited num- 
ber of fish? 
Among recent industries of Alaska is one 
which deseryes especial mention. It is the 
rearing of black foxes. A fur of this valuable 
animal is worth from $50 to $100 and second 
‘only to the sea otter. During the last year 
the government has leased several of the 
Kodiak group of islands to private parties 
who are rapidly stocking them with these 
-animals. Only small islands are serviceable, 
The foxes are very prolific, and already some 
of the parties are getting some returns. They 
are fed principally on codfish. 
On the whole, the signs of the times strong- 
ly indicate that Alaska has a future. This 
year marks the beginning of a new era for |} 
Western Alaska. The government has con- 


| | tracted with the North American Commercial 


Co to extend the mail service from Sitka to ~ 
Unalashka, in an air line a distance of 1,200 | 
miles. Tourists and settlers are sure to flock to 
this El Dorado, New exploring expeditions 
are being sent out to learn the undiscovered | 


| secrets of the vast interior, and it is not im- 


pecs that at no distant day modern 
science will construct a railroad through 
British America, thence down the Yukon val- 
ley to connect by means of a tunnel under 
Bering Strait, or by ferry boats, with a similar 
Siberian road, thus making a land route to 
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“ANOTHER STANLEY 
fe h 
_ Explorer Wells Returns 
| té Life, | 


| 
: 


LIVED ON ROSES AND ROOTS. 


ee anneal 


A Year in Darkest Alaska, Very 
Full of Exciting 
Incident, 


Mr. E. H, Wells, the Alaskan ex- 
plorer, who has been mourned as dead 


‘BACK PROM LSK 


eon 


Safe Return of Wells and 
His Party. 

Their Travels in the Frozen 

| North. u 


Narrow Escapes From Starvation 
Work. of the Expe- 
dition. 


ne Sees 
ar ik 
| Special Dhar set tne CHRONICLE, 
: Port TownsExp, May 3.—The Alaskan ex: 
| plorers; Welis and party. are sale. They have 
| arrived fronr Sitka on the steamship Mexico. 
|| The expedition was sent out a year ago by 
Arkell and Harrison of Frant Leslie's Ltlustrated 
Newspaper. : 
Wells and hiswthrée assoziates had a& thrille 
ing experience last summer in the far interior 
of Alaska, barely escaping with their lives,. 
One man, W. A. de Haas, was left subsequently | 
at a trading post. suffering from \the.eifects of 


THE LOS? RETURNED. 


o\ Daring Explorer Wells Back 
from Alaskan Wilds. 


a 


THE - BLEAK 


TERRITORY 


| 


Habitable, but Foodless; Timber, 
Too, is Scaree, 


|The Peculiar People That Dwell 
[-o here, and Their Love of Asia, 
=== Their Ancient Home. 
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WELLS SAFE, 


ee 


The Intrepid Journalist in the 
Copper River Country. 


His Family Have wWora From 

Ror Alneban Traders, Who Do 

Not 'Phink Him in 
Danger. 


ato 


IN DESOLATE A 


) 


embers of the Leslie Party Arrive at. 
Rort Townsend and Narrate the Story 
+ of Their ee alent es a 


Alaska. The explorer and three 
his party did h 
tlimg agains 


| Arrival of Wells and Schanz 


Story of Their ‘fravels 


WOT BOT ROSES WN Ste. 


A Spot in Alaska Where Roses Can Be 


Several Large and Hitherto Uarxplored Seotionss 


~ a 
hi ri rr | j ’ , y 
FROM THE ALASK AN WILDS 
a 
E. Hazard Wells, Chief of the Arkell Expedt- 
tion, Gives THis Thrilling 
Experience, 
~_ —, 
Contral Alaska Is Not & Dismal Conntry of 
Mountains, Glaciegs and Everlasting 
now. 
a 
Interesting Incidents of an Overland Trip of 
2,000 Miles in an Unknown 
Country. 


THEY FOUGHT DEATH 


Alaska Explorers Wells, Rice 
and Schanz Arrive at Port 


Townsend. 


Battled With Starvation and 


Barely Made Their Way 
Threvugh Alive. 


Supposed Source of the Yukon | 
“ound---Many Thtilling 


rs 


Experiences, 


See ene 


PorT TewNsEND, Special Telegran: 


& 
the Grog, May I.—The members eft 


Alaskan exploring expedition sent © 
year age by Arkell & Harrison, pro-| 
Prietore of iFrank Leslie’s Illustrated i 
Newspaper, arrived here today on the | 
Steamer Mexican. Recently envspaper |! 
reports were afloat that E. Hazon Wells, |} 
the chil and another man had perished | 
of stervation. Lever the supposition was | 
thet the men would escape. The last | 


news of them was in July, £890, when |: 
Wells was pushing into the far interior of 


men in 
eve many experiences, bat- 
t starvation and other dangers 


FRANK LESLIE'S EXPEDITION 


a nes 


from Alaska W ilds. 


and Hardships 
inthe Great Unknown Territory. 


« 


Seen Growing For Miles l. 
Around. : 


Mountain in North 


America. 


%. Hazard Wells, the leader of tl 


Missing Members of the Alaska 
Fxpedition Return, 


ee 


Were Ponetrated and 


ip 
f' 


-. 
Sag i SE 
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BACK FROM ALASKA. 


- o~— —_ 


Members of the Arkell-Harrison Alas-' 


kan Exploration Expedition Re» 
turn to Civilization. 


NEPBET- be af _ 2 
4 ; *. ay : Le 
Several of the Explorers at Many 
‘Times on the Verge of Actual 
melarvyation. 
oesbcdinisintiie 


Thrilling Aceount of the Many Adven- 
tures Among the Alaskan Mount- 
ains and Glaciers. 

ae & 
The Souree of the Great Yukon River 
Discovered by Members of the 


Expedition 
wep alta 
Port Townsend, Wash., Special De le- 
fram, May 1.—Members of the Alaskan 
exploring expedition sent outa yé ar ago by 
Arkell & Harrison, proprietors of Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated newspaper, arrived here 
th daw 
CRenentty newspaper reports were afloat | 
that. EE. Hazard Wells, the chief, and one 
man had probably perished of starvation, 
The last news of them wasin July, 1890, 
when Wells was pushing into the interior | 
of Alaska. The explorer and three nen 1 | 
thrilling experiences after-4 


AE SOURCE OF THE YUKOWN: 


K, H. WELLS CLAIMS HIS PARTY 
DISCOVERED I. 


He Denies Other Stories Given the 
Public by Lieut, Schwatka—Telis 


of When Hope Had Fled and Death 
Was Next Expected, 


E. Hazard Wells, the plucky young news: 
paper man, who went" Alaska thirteel 
months ago as an explorer, arrived in this 
city this morning, as brown, in fact, almost 
as red, as an Indian, but looking fine and’ 
hearty, and far better than when he was a 
newspaper hustler in Cincinnati, He leaves 
for New York to-night, bur will probably 
return to this. city in ten days, He does 


| not know what his movements will be in 
| the future, but it will be in 


the exploring 
line, 


Wells bas: betn a nin’ @ays’ wonder . 
among Newspaper men themselves, for he | 
was always such a modest and unassuming | 
fellow, but always faithful, He was a del. | 
icate man, Thirteen wonths in the wilds 


of far-off Alaska have hardened and devel. 
oped him into a bronzed veteran. He is a 
clever conversationalist and 

experiences that are hair-raij 
instance, where the 


tells some 
sing. For. 
Y gave up for lost and 


wrote their names on a big trea and a, 


record and the red to die from ex-, 
P a Depkepared to die | Bary 


ACK FROM THE GRAVE, 


HAZARD WELLS DID NOT sSTArvrer / 
~ ~ em ~ x 


Tho Explorer Passes Through Chicago on } 
yf His Way to His Family in Cincinnati, 


Who for Many Months Thought Him 
Dead—His Many Hair-Breath Escapes 


{and Desperate Straits—Saved by a Native 
Hq ~ Dog—The Geographical Results. 

‘ 
Standing at the Foothills of the Highes, | 


‘Hello! Why, man, I heard you were killed in 


Alaska!’ 


)~ “And I' thought you had starved to death in the” 
Chilikat Mountains !” 


——— a 
(PERILS TN ALASKA MOUNTAINS, | 


' 
| 


— 8 


Return of the Frank Leslie Explorers— 
Useful Discoveries Made. af 
Port TOWNSEND, May ol sym srs : 
bers of the Alaska exploring expe Fetes 
out a year ago by Arkell & Harrison, pro i 
of Frank Legtie’s Tilustrated Petey! pbs 
here today on the steamer rere a 
newspaper reports were afloat th 5 azard) 


i / 
. aa Sadia tater ts xu pposition 


9 had Perished in Alaska. : ' 
®. Hazard Wells was at) the Auditori 


has believed him dead for Rearly a year. 


TURN OF EXPLORER WELLS, 


ora Year His Family Belleved that He 


yesterday on his way home to Cincinnati, 
Where he will be welcomed by a family which 


It 
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Port Townsend, Wash., 
bers of the Alaskan exol 
sent out a vear 
; tra ved Newspaper 
eamer Mexico. New 

tele recently that 
and one 


aro by 


to-dav on the 


here 


, { 
wort 


spaper re 8 Were 
Mazar Vell thre 


The ; news of 


them was in July, 1890, when Wells was 
HUshin into the interiar of Alaska Tha 
a ~ 


PONDERS 
_AGAN LAPLORED. 


‘eter of ‘an a Expedition Which Pene-' 
trated Far Into the Interior 
of the Country. 


CHILKAT MOUNTAINS CROSSED. 


ee 


‘New Rivers, Lakes and Lofty 


Summits Discovered and 
Mapped by the Party. 


- 


| GREAT HARDSHIPS ENDURED | 


ag aiakbnacn TO THR HERALD. } 
Port WNSEND, aged 4, 1891.—Members of 
the Alaskan exploring @ tion sent outa year 
i the steamer Mexico. 
eee were afloat that E. 
Hagard*Wells, the chief, and one man had prob- 
y perished of starvation. The last. news of 
) in July, 1890, when Wells was appt 
ato the interior of Alaska. _ 
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man had probably perish d| 
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Members of the 
cpediltion sent outa 


, LLarrison, proprietor: 


‘llustrated Neu yi 


a's aper, are 
rived here today oa the 


steamer Mexico, 


jat that 


tly newspaper reports wero afl 


K. zard Wells, 
had probablyanorfshed of 
, -— met Cie 


LOST IN ALASKA, 


————— 


Explorer Wells Returns and Tells of Hie 
Exciting Journey, 
[SPECIAL TO THE WORLD, | 

Port Townsenp, Wash., May 1.—-Meme- 
bers of the Alaskan exploring expedition 
sent out a year ago by Mepsrs. Arkell & 
Harrison arrived here to-day on the steamer 
Mexico. The men returned are: EH. Hazard 
Wells, the leader; A. B. Schanz, scientist, 
and Frank Price. The Ohilkat native In- 
dian was loft at Juneau. Alaska. Otber 
whites and natives employed in the work of 


}] | the expedition were discharged in Alaska. 


; 
‘ 


, , never before travelled by white men. 
jw, 112- 
‘Ciers.and torrents, alarge lake was found | 


{ 
: 


fe 


Altogether over 150 persons saw service at 
different times as:retainers of the exvlorers. 
Mr. Wella says: ‘** We left the Pacific 


| Coast at Kiockwan; Alaska, May 6, 1890. 


to cross the Ohilkat Mountains by a route 
After 
mile march across mountains, gla- 


and named Arkell. Lake Arkell proved to 
be the main reservoir of Tahk River, and 


we claim it to be the .source of the Yukon 
‘River. ‘The headwaters of the Yukon were 
located by Lieut. Schwatka in ‘tthe Chil- | 
kat Mountains further south, at the upper | 
end of Lake Arkell. | 
** Afterwards I started on along contem- | 
plated journey overland into the interior of | 
| Alasica, marching through an unmapped 
region for several hundred miles. The ‘ 
meenery was chaotic, grand and désolate. 
he moon seoemei! to have photographed an © 
i heiress of itself upon the face of the | 
i earth. We were finally reduced to des- | 
| Rerate atraits by starvation, A mountain 
{" ee: inclosed us in; gloomy silence, We 
blazed a large fir tree and wrote names, ~ 
‘date and directions as to an intended ronte, 
80 that our fate might perchance, _ 
; d to escape. 
Heated down a hith, 


the chief, and one other F 
tarvation, 


WAS SUPPOSEU that TC prangtOG UL BlalVauc™ 
in the interior of Alaska. Mr. Wells was the 
chief of. -the’ Als exploring expedi- 
tion ent out | Arkell & Har- 
rison, the latter : Hoh oof President 
Harrison, The vas equipped and fur- 
d transportation by the United States 
ntion of using the 
charts. 

July, 

under KE. J, 

s, having 
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Nisie 
governme 
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Inited. State 
“W hile 


daily the merest 


{From Yesterday’s Second Edition.) & 


BACK FROM ALASKA, 


Members of the Exploring Expedition|* nse be 


Reach Point Townsend, 


E. H. Wells, tho Chief, Among 


the Number, 


i : yal ae 1 
And Tells 4 Thrilling Story of Hard-) ant 


ship and Privation, 


Mountains - 


fork 


“By a Route Never Béfore Traversea by 


White Men, 


mount neer, Ww 
post suffering 


ti, were discharged yi 


over 150 men saw service at « 
retainers of the explorers 


None 0 tu ; 


paper reports dmeslnps.c - 
correct fanciful-stat 


‘an illustrated aairative “eae geo 


pore: The expedition ee 


wine men. (9) 
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